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EDITOR'S PREFACE 
THIRD EDITION 

The fact that a third reprint of this comfdete edition 
of the Ahbf Dubois’ Hindu Mmms, Claims, and 
Cmrnm has been called for within a period of a few 
years is sufficient proof of the high value which is still 
atuihed to Ae Abbfs observadons and of the wide 
popularity which his work still enjoys. U was stated in 
my Preface to the first edition: — *1116 impre^ion may 
be felt in many minds that a book written so long ago 
can be of little pracdcal use at present; but the fact 
tt that the Abba’s work, composed as U was in the 
midst of the people themselves, u of a unique character, 
for it combines, as no other work on the Hindus 
combines, a recital of the broad facts of Hindu religion 
and Hindu sociology with many masterlv desertions, 
at once comprehensive and minute, of tne vtr mtke of 
the people among whom he lived for so many years* 
With any other people thmi the Hindus such a work 
would soon ^w out of date; but vith them die same 
ancestral traditions and customs are followed nowadays 
that were followed hundreds of years ago, at least by 
the va^ majority of the population.’ 

Not only in India but also in the United Kngdom 
and the Colonies, as well as in several cousu'ies of 
Europe and in the United States of America, reriews 
and notices of the work have appeared, bearing 
invariable testimony to the conspicuous merits of the 
Abbi's.work. I may add that it formed the subjett of 
the annual address of a learned President of the Royal 
Historical Society, and of the Presidential Address^at 
an annual meeting of the Hindu Social Conference by 
me late Mr. Justice Ranadc, the famous Mahratu 
Brahmin leader of Bombay; and it also furnished a 
text for some observations m an important speech 
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delivered in Bombay by the late Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, Loid Curron. 

What may be rcgaided as still moic satisfactory, 
pci haps, IS that by the Indians themselves the work 
has been received with universal approval and eulogy 
The general accuiacy of the Abba's obseivations has 
nowhcie been impugned; and every Indian critic of 
the work has paid a warm tnbute to the Abb6's industry, 
zeal, and impartiality Perhaps I may quote in conclusion 
here the opinion express^ by one of the leading 
Indian newspapers, The Hindu, which in the course of 
a long review of the book, remaiked' 'It is impossible 
to run through the immense variety of topics touched 
in this exceedingly interesting book, but we entirely 
agree witli Mr Beauchamp in his opinion that the 
book is as valuable to-day as it ever was It contains 
a valuable collection of information on a variety of 
subjects, including ceremonies and observances which 
might pass as trifles in the eye of many an ordinary 
person. The Abb6’s description might be compared 
with the experience of the modern Hindu, who will 
find that while the influence of English education is 
effecting a quiet and profound change and dnving the 
intellectual and physical faculties of the people into 
fresh grooves, the bulk of the people, whom that 
influence has not reached, have remained substantially 
unaltered since the time of the French Missionary ’ 


Madras, October, 19G5 


H.K B. 



PREFATORY NOTE 

By The Right Hon. F. Max Mtillcr 


It is difFicult to believe that the Ahb6 Dubois, the 
author of Moeurs, Institutions et Ctiimonies dcs Peupks de 
VInde, died only in 1848. By his position as a scholar 
and as a student of Indian subjects, he really belongs 
to a period previous to the revival of Sanskrit studies 
in India, as inaugurated by Wilkins, Sir William Jones, 
and Colebrooke. I had no idea, when in 1846 I was 
attending in Paris the lectures of £ug6ne Bumouf at 
the College de France, tliat the old Abb6 was still living 
and in full activity as Directeur des Missions ttranghies, 
and I doubt whether even Bumouf himself was aware 
of hts existence in Paris. The Abb6 belongs really to 
the eighteenth century, but as there is much to be 
learnt even from such men as Roberto de’Nobili, who 
went to India in 1606, from H. Roth, who was much 
consulted by Kircher in his China lUustrata (1667), and 
others, so again the eighteenth century was by no 
means devoid of eminent students of Sanskrit, of Indian 
religion, and Indian subjects in general. It is true that 
ra our days their observauons and researches possess 
chiefly a historical interest, but they are by no means 
to be neglected. They make us see how the acquaintance 
ot European scholars with India began, and under 
what arcuinstances the first steps were taken by these 
pion^rs, chiefly missionaries, towards acquiring a 

language of India? Sanskrit, 
one towards gaining an acquaintance with 

one of the most interesUng peoples and one of the 
r^ert and most original literatures of the world The 

u Coeurdoux (1*767) 

Barthdemy in the MemtrsoftL 

Wonnato, -Uapaung 
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discoveries of Sir Williani Jones and other members of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1784. It 
should be remembered also that the first Sanskrit 
grammar was published at Rome in 1790 by Paolino 
de S Bartolommeo, four years before the death of Sir 
William Jones (1746-1794). 

The Abbd Dubois, though born about 1770 and 
therefore considerably the junior of Sir William Jones, 
belonged by his place in the history of Sanskrit 
scholarship to the period that came to an end with 
the beginnings of the Astatic Soaety of Bengal, which 
had been founded by Sir William Jones in 1784. Nor 
must it be forgotten that while the real revival of 
Sanskrit studies took place in Bengal, the Abb6 Dubois 
spent the whole of his life in the Dekhan and in the 
Madras Presidency. He vms therefore, as may be seen 
by his translation of the Pancltatanlra, under the title 
of Le Pantchatantra ou les anq ruses. Fables du Brahme 
Vichnou-Sarma; Aventures de Paramarta et autres 
contes, le tout traduit pour la premi&re fois, Paris, 
1826, a Tamil far more than a Sanskrit ^holar, and 
well acquainted with Tamil literature, which hitherto 
has been far too much neglected by students of Indian 
literature, philosophy, and religion. 

Though little is known of the Abbfe Dubois’ life 
beyond the fact that he lived retired from the world, 
and retired even from his fellow-labourers, and a 
stranger, it would seem, to the researches which were 
carried on all around him by the devoted and 
enthusiastic scholars of Sanskrit literature m France, 
England, and Germany, his principal book. Description 
cf ^ Character, Manners, and Custom of the People of India, 
and of their Institutions, religious and cml, published both 
in French and in English, has always continued to be 
read and to be quoted with respect, as containing the 
views of an eye-witness, of a man singularly free from 
prejudice and of a scholar with sufficient knowledge, 
if not of Sanskrit, yet of Tamil, both literary and 
spoken, to be able to enter into the views of the natives. 
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to understand their manners and customs, and to make 
allowance for many of their superstitious opinions and 
practices, as mere corruptions of an originally far more 
rational and intelligent form of religion and philosophy. 
Few men who were real scholars have hitherto 
undertaken to tell us what they saw of India and its 
inhabitants during a lifelong residence in the country, 
and in spite of the great opportunities that India offers 
to intelligent and observant travellers, we know far less 
of the actual life of India than of that of Greece and 


Rome. There are few men now left who, like the Abb6 
Dubois, have actually been present at the burning of 
widows, or who can give us, as he does, the direct 
reports of eye-witnesses who saw a king burnt with 
two of his queens joining hands on the burning pile 
over the corpse of their husband. In the south these 
Suttees were far less frequent than in Bengal, where 
in the year 1817 no less than 706 cases of Suttee had 
been officially reported, and where this practice had 
at last to be put down by the law during the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord William Bentinck (1825- 
1835), thanks chiefly to the active exertions and the 
moral influence of Ram Mohun Roy. 

tru^worthy authority on the state of India from 
1792 to 1823 the Abbi Dubois' work will always retain 

complete form now 
offered to Ae public it will be welcome not only to 
Sanskrit scholars, but to all who take an intelligent 
interest in that wonderful country As the Abb€ went 
SJ” f a missionapr, and was a man remarkably 
I prejudices, missionaries in 

Svanmle 


F.M.M 



EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 

In Ae Library of the Madras Literary Society and 
Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society may be seen, in 
a conspicuous position above one of tlie doorways, a 
striking portrait in oihcolours This portrait at a distance 
one tekes to be that of some Hindu, clothed in white, 
weanng a white turban, and holding in one hand the 
bamboo staff that tradition assigns to a Hindu pilgnm. 
A closer inspection, however, shows that in reality it 
IS the portrait of a European, albeit the face is so 
tanned, and so furrowed with tlie lines of age and 
thought, that the first impression that one receives of 
It IS not easily dispelled. It is a face that literally speaks 
to you from the canvas The broad forehead, the 
well-shaped but somewhat prominent nose, the firm 
but kindly mouth, and above all the marvellously 
intelligent eyes, all bespeak a man of no common 
mould. Whoever the artist was (and I have not been 
able to discover his name or the circumstances which 
led to his executing the work), there can be no doubt 
that he has succeeded in depicting a countenance that 
is full of character, while as a background to his picture 
he has painted a low range of bare, rugged hills that 
seem to be in thorough keeping widi his subject, and 
to suggest, as a kind of inspiration, the hard, 
self-denying, but solid life-work of him whose features 
he 'has handed down 

This portrait is that of the Abb6 J A. Dubois, a 
Christian Missionary who laboured for some thirty-one 
years in India, stnving to fulfil the task which his sense 
of religious duty imposed upon him. Merely in this 
respect one can claim for him no special merit, for 
the annals of Christian Missions in India are full of 
the names of those who spent themselves and were 
spent in the service of their Master His special claim 
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to recomkion will be found elsewhere, namely, in tlie 
wonderful record which he compiled of the manners, 
customs, institutions, and ceremonies of tlie people 
among whom he lived and moved and had his being 
for so great a portion of his life. He seems to have 
recognized from the very first day of his arrival in 
India that Christian Mission work meant something 
more than the mere preaching and expounding of the 
Gospel; that it included among its chief essentials to 
success a long and thorough study of the innermost 
life and character of the people amidst whom it was 
to be carried on In his day, it must be remarked, 
there were no royal roads to such knowledge. Tliere 
were no text-books to prepare the way by their critical 
analyses of the sacred Hindu writings. Such knowledge 
had to be gained at first hand, and by the more 
laborious (though, it must be confessed, more sure) 
meAod of personal inquiry m sttu ‘I had no sooner 
arnved amongst the natives of India,’ the Abb6 himself 
tells us, than I recognized the absolute necessity of 
gaining their confidence. Accordinj^y I made it my 
constant rule to live as they did. I a^pted their style 
f ^ studied their customs and methods 

of life in order to be exactly like them. I even went 

^ repugnance to the 

majonty of their peculiar prejudices. By such cir- 
cumspect conduct I was able to ensure a free and 

aS conditions, 

and was often favoured of their own accord with the 

mo^oinous and interesting particulars abouT^em! 

Unfortunatdy such details concerninir the Abb^'c 
f extremely mea^e 

I fro® (!.<= . 
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absolute retirement of the Abb6 from European society 
for a long senes of years after his arrival in India, 
mough it qualified him, as was said when his work 
first appeared, ‘for penetrating into the dark and 
unexplored recesses of the Hindu character,’ also*veiled 
him in an equal degree from the curiosity of his 
readers. Major Mark Wilks, the accomplished historian 
of Mysore, who in those days was British Resident in 
that province, in introducing the Abbfi’s work to the 
notice of the Government of Fort St George, remarked: 
‘Of the history and character of the author, I only 
know that he escaped from one of the fusillades of 
the French Revolution and has since lived amongst the 
Hindus as one of themselves: and of the respect which 
his irreproachable conduct inspires, it may be sufficient 
to state that when travelling, on his ^proach to a 
village, the house of a Brahmin is uniformly cleared 
for his reception, without interference, and generally 
without communication to the officers of Government, 
as a spontaneous mark of deference and respect.* 
Subsequently, however. Major Wilks became much more 
intimate witn the Abb6, and the latter speaks of him 
years afterwards in terms of great affection as his 
patron and friend. With regard to the circumstance 
menuoned above as having induced him to leave France 
and come to India, the /^b£ remarked afferwards* ‘It 
IS quite true that I fled from the horrors of the 
Revolution, and had I remained I should in all 
probability have fallen a victim, as did so many of my 
mends who held the same religious and political 
opinions as myself, but the truth is I embarked for 
India some two years before the fusillades referred to 
took place’ 

Be this as it may, I have ascertained that the Abbi 
was ordained in the diocese of Viviers in 1792, at the 
age of twenty-seven, and left France in the same year 
He entered on his Mission work under the guidance 
of the Missions ^trangdres On reaching India he ivas 
attached to die Pondicherry Mission, and for the first 
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few years he seems to have laboured in what are now 
the Southern Districts of the Madras Presidency. He 
must have quickly made for himself a name, for on 
the fall of Seringapatam he was specially invited, on 
the recommendadon, it is said, of Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards Duke of Wellington, to visit the capital of 
Mysore in order to reconvert and reorganize the 
Christian community which had been forcibly perverted 
to Mahomedanism by Tippu Sultan. En passant, I may 
mention that, through the influence of the Abbfi in 
Mysore, not a single priest of die Missions £trang&res 
was persecuted by Tippu. For these apostates, we learn, 
he pleaded eloquently before Mgr. Champenois, the 
Bishop, and with such good effect that he once more 
gathered the lost sheep, of whom there were 1,800 in 
Seringapatam alone, into the Christian fold, and 
established on a permanent basis the Roman Catholic 
Church in the province of Mysore. Of the practical 
farsightedness which guided him in his work, we may 
judge by two incidents that have been incidentally 
raorfed of him. He met the problem of the poverty 
of the people committed to his care by founding 
agricultural colonies on the lines that have during these 
^t few years been advocated by the Salvation Army 
Md others, his prinapal colony being at Sathalli. near 
Hassan; and he used his influence to%uch goS effaJ 
m preventing epidemics of small-pox by promoting 
vaccination (then, be it remember^, a conSpaSS 
novel id^) that he was afterwards granted 
pension by the East Indian Compair-The literarv 
reputation which M. Dubois has Sauired n 

Launay, in his recentW 

de Flnde, remarks • ‘Amornr ^ttnre des Missions 

conferred umJ Ws floS '^hich he 

pon ms Hock, may be mentioned his zeal 
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in establishing agricultural colonies, and also introduc- 
ing vaccination to stay the ravages of small-pox, in 
which, in spite of die extraordinary tenacity of native 
prejudice, he succeeded so fully that in 1803-4 a total 
of 25,432 natives were vaccinated and registered; in 
memory of which the nauves still remember him fay 
the title of “’^Doddhaswa-miayavaru," or “Great Lord," 
M. Launay adds that in some parts, especially at 
Karumattampatty, he is spoken of to this aay as 'the 
prince’s son, the noblest of Europeans ’ 

For die moment let us return to the great descriptive 
work which he compiled during his hours of leisure 
That the Abb£ was from the first a close observer of 
the people among whom he lived and a keen student 
of tneir religious and social institutions is perfecdy 
apparent But the idea of putting the results of his 
investigations into writing onginated, as he tells us, ‘in 
consequence of notices in the public papers calling for 
authentic documents regarding these people for the 
use of the historiographers of die Honourable Company 
engaged in writing the history of India ’ The idea once 
formed, he set to work with characteristic thoroughness, 
though with too much modesty he remarks ‘I aim 
not at the rank of an author, which is suited neither 
to my talents nor to the secluded state in which my 
profession confines me amongst the naUves of the 
country ’ He remarks further, however ‘During my 
long sojourn in India I never let slip any opportunity 
of collecting materials and particulars of all sorts My 
information has been drawn partly from the books 
which are held in highest estimation amongst the people 
of India and partly from such scattered records as fell 
by chance into my hands and contained facts upon 
which I could thoroughly rely But in re^rd to the 
majority of the materials which I now offer to the 
public 1 am jchiefly dependent on my own researches, 
having hved in close and familiar intercourse with 
persons of every caste and condition of life Probably 
many Europeans settled in India would have been more 
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capable than myself of performing the same task; but 
I may be permitted to doubt whether there has been 
any person more favouiably situated for gleaning 
information or more zealous in his pursuit of 
knowledge.’ 

At the same time he disclaims for his work any 
general applicability to the whole of India. His 
observations extend, broadly speaking, to the India 
that lies south pf the Vindyan Range; and even within 
those limits he is careful to remark that local diffet cnees 


are so many and so marked tliat ‘there is no class or 
sect or community of Hindus tliat has not, in addition 
to the general rules of Hindu society, some domestic 
usages peculiar to itself So that, as he says, it is 
impossible to generalize with complete accuracy on any 
subjea connected with them. 


But though the Abb6 with characteristic modesty 
leaves to the many learned Europeans residing in the 
country the task of compiling from authentic 
do^ments a more methodical and comprehensive 
mstopr of the Hindus, his own work possesses special 
merits of jts own and is far superior to any that could 
be compiled from boob of reference and literary 
inwsugations, for, as Major Wilb said of it ‘it was 
and composed-’™ the midst o? the Lrie 
whom It describes, and in writtng it the autlior followed 
Ae only path that has ever yet led to a true delSon 
of national character, namely the naih nf • • i 
and pe™™]' rt,Soll!' “S'""' 

iltitsl 

have kept it by him and Sdied-^Jt 
yrar, and then to have forwarH»,i ^ ^han a 

of Fort St George with a letter of ° Government 
dation. in which L remark«l recommen- 

emarked So far as my previous 
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information and subsequent inquiry have enabled me 
to judge, it contains the most correct, comprehensive, 
and minute account extant in any European language 
of the customs and manners of the Hindus’ Tins 
judgement was heartily endorsed by Sir James 
Mackintosh, to whom Major Wilks would appear to 
have sent it for his opinion, and also by Mr. W. Erskine, 
of Bombay, a man of distinguished talents and an 
acknowledged authority in everything connected with 
the mythology, literature, customs, and institutions of 
the people of India. Fortified in his own opinion of 
its high nnents by the concurrence of these two eminent 
men. Major Wilks had no difficulty in persuading Lord 
William Bentinck, who was then at Madras, to purchase 
the MS. on behalf of the East India Company, the 
sum eventually agreed upon being 2,000 star pagodas 
(i.e. in the present currency some 8,000 rupees) In 
accordance with the Abb6’s request this sum was 
invested in Government paper and the interest paid 
to him regularly afterwards — a modest sum, no doubt, 
judged by latter-day standards of literary remuneration, 
but, then, the Abbfi’s wants were modest. According 
to Major Wilks all that he hoped for was ‘a recompense 
sufficient to shield his future life from those miseries 
of extreme want which he had once already en- 
countered.’ 

In summing up his own opinion of the Abb£’s work 
Lord William Bentinck remarked with' characteristic 
candour and good sense: — 

‘The result of my own observation during my 
residence in India is that the Europeans generally know 
little or nothing of the customs and manners of the 
Hindus. We are all acquainted with some prominent 
marks and facts, which all who run may read; but 
their manner of thinking, their domestic habits and 
ceremonies, in which circumstances a knowledge of the 
people consists, is, 1 fear, in great part wanting to us. 
We understand very imperfectly tlieir language. They 
perhaps know more of ours, but their knowledge is 
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by no means sufficiently extensive to give a description 
of subjects not easily represented by tlie insulated words 
in daily use. We do not, we cannot, associate with the 
natives We cannot see tliem in their houses and with 
their families. We are necessarily very much confined 
to our houses by the heat; all our wants and business 
which would create a greater intercourse with the 
natives is done for us, and we are in fact strangers in 
the land. I have personally found the want of a work 
to which reference could be made for a just description 
of the native opinions and manners. I am of opinion 
that, in a political point of view, the information which 
the work of the Abb6 Dubois has to impart might be 
of the greatest benefit in aiding the servants of the 
Government in conducting themselves more in unison 
with the customs and prejudices of the natives.’ 

The purchase of the MS. was reported by the Madras 
Government to the Board of Directors in 1807 as 'an 
wrangement . of great public importance’; and the 
MS Itself was transmitted to London at the same time 
tor translation and publication. It was not until 1816 
English translation was actually 

uf * supervision of Major Wilks^ 

S I ?! records of For[ 

Government as follows-^ ®POfted to the Lo<^ 

toS r H »<»« be 

affording the a»tt i|nr pursuit without first 

work, bang convinced revising his 

*e customs and habits o “ with 

™ Hmdus would enable 
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him to correct many parts of the MS., and to add new 
information on the very curious and interesting subjects 
on which it treats I have now the honour of submitting 
to the Boaid the reply of the Abb6 Dubois to a 
reference which 1 made to him on this subject, and it 
will thence be perceived that, notwithstanding the very 
favourable manner in which the accuracy of the facts 
stated in the MS has been mentioned by Colonel Wilks, 
the author admits that the work requires "considerable 
alterations” and “many additions,” and that "there are 
chapters which ought to be entirely made again ” ’ 

It IS from this point that the history of the MS. 
becomes most interesting It appears from a careful 
examination which I have made of the records in the 
Madras Government Secretariat (which records include 
several letters in the AbbS’s own handwriting) that the 
MS. was sent back to the Abb6 for his additions, 
excisions, and corrections, and that these were very 
considerable Indeed tlie MS was completely altered, 
recast and enlarged, until it bore hardly more 
resemblance to the original work than a rough outline 
sketch does to a finished picture 
And yet this rough sketch, so to speak, has up to 
this day been all that English readers have had 
presented to them of tlie Abba’s work. I do not for 
one moment desire to detract from the artistic and 
literary value of that sketch, admirable as it is, and ^as 
it has been acknotvledged to be by the authorities 
quoted above. But what I do mean to say is that the 
sketch is only an extremely poor representation of tvhat 
the Abbe’s great work really was 
'The true history was this. When the MS. was returned 
to him in 1815, the Abbe put into it all the additions 
and corrections suggested by many years of additional 
study and investigation; and when he sent it back to 
the Government of Madras, it was, practically speaking, 
a different work altogether. On receipt of the revised 
MS the Government of Madras decided that the only 
course open to them was to send it to the Court or 
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Directors in England, as the original MS. had been. 
Unfortunately, however, before the revised MS. could 
reach England the original draft had been translated 
and published, and it is this edition which has been 
sold ever since, and upon which die Abb6’s reputation 
has rested. 

It IS true that a so-called ‘revised’ edition was 
published some thirty odd years ago, but it was merely 
a reprint (and unfortunately a very considerably 
curtailed reprint) of the onginal English edition. The 
only sign that I have been able to discover of the 
revised MS. in the Fort having been consulted, is die 
inclusion of a dedicatory page that had been added 
by the Abb6 when he sent his finally corrected copy 
to the Madras Government before leaving India. As 
far as I can ascertain the chief effect of diis new 
edition was a demand for a verbatim reprint of die 
original edition which had been so arbitrarily cut down; 
and this was almost immediately supplied by the 
publishers 

The Abb6, the Local Government, and Mr. Campbell, 
It may be remarked, were all in hopes that a second 
revised^ edition would be published containing the 
correcdons and additions that had subsequently been 
made, but for some reason or another this has never 
hitherto been done. 


The view which the Abb6 took of the edition, as it 
appeared, is expressed in a letter in English (of which 
he had a good knowledge) addressed to the Madras 
Government, dated Senngapatam, February 20, 1818 

original MST, or other aeddeots*™?'^’^ of my 
audtenuc. and ,u.„ unexS^nSC";^^^-^- 
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in some instances whole pages, had been passed over, 
which circumstance occasions chasms in the narrative 
and otherwise renders die descriptions very imperfect, 
and in a few instances contradictory These differences 
are pointed out and corrected in the accompanying 
sheets; and the other inaccuracies to be found in the 
original MS. and the translation were fully corrected 
and the work considerably enlarged in the additions 
sent before to Government I therefore request that 
the accompanying accounts may be sent without delay 
to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors to be added to 
the former ones, in order that if the work goes through 
a second edidon it may be made as interesting and 
curious as it lies in my power to do ‘ 

Nor were these the last correcdons made in the text 
of his work by the good Abb6, for three years later, 
and a short time before he left India for good and 
ail, he sent a fair copy of his ‘finally corrected’ work 
to the Madras Government, which, like the two former 
MS., was sent to England and is now in the India 
Office Library. One copy of this, I may mention, was 
taken by the Abbfi to France, and was published in 
the original French The number issued was however 
small, and copies of it are now almost unprocurable. 
And another copy of the MS was left in die records 
of Fort St George. This last-named copy I have 
carefully compared with the English translation which 
has hitherto been available to the public, and the 
comparison has shown me how vasdy superior in every 
way (I might say every page) is the Abb6’s later and 
unpublished work as contrasted with his first draft, 
composed sixteen years earlier, which despite its 
imperfections has enjoyed so much popularity amongst 
English students of Hinduism. 

It IS certainly very strange that all the facts which 1 
have detailed above have never before attracted 
attention, and that although copies of the Abbfi’s finally 
completed work are to be found in the records or me 
India Office and of the Government of Madras, it has 
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never before been discovered that the published English 
"ton « not in reality a complete or »ue repre- 
sentauon of the Abbfe’s long labours in the field of 
original research For all that, however, diis edition 
has been largely drawn upon by writers, chief 

amongst whom we may mention Mill, the historian ol 
India, while Oriental studenu like. Professor Wilson 
have acknowledged the assistance it ^ affoi ded them, 
and in the British Museum there is a copy of it 
containing a manuscript note by Coleridge which show's 
that the poet had gone to it for inspiration. Xliis is 
the honestest book of the kind,’ Coleridge pronounced, 
‘as written by a Frenchman, Uiat I have ever read.’ 

Now, if this faulty English edition has been so widely 
consulted and so frequently extolled, an English edition 
of the Abbfe's revised work ought to be infinitely more 
valuable. This was the thought which presented itself 
to me when I discovered, almost accidentally, while 
looking through the French MS. in the Madras 
Government’s records, that die good Abb6 had never 
had justice done to him. Accordingly, with the 
permission and with the aid of the Madras Government, 

I have made a verbatim translation of the work in its 
complete form which 1 here present to the public, 
together with such notes and observations as seem 
necessary to put the text into line with later 
developments and research. 

As to the intrinsic value of the Abbd’s work, I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is as valuable to-day as 
ever it was, even more valuable in some respects. It is 
true that a mass of learned literature on the religious 
and dvil life of the Hindus has accumulated since the 
Abbes days, and it is still accumulating; and the 
impression may be felt in many minds that a book 
Witten so long ago can be of hide practical use at 
present, but the fact is that the Abbe’s work, comnosed 
as It was in the midst of the people themselve^S of 

on the Hindus combines, a recital of the broad facu 
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of Hindu religion and Hindu sociology with many 
masterly descriptions, at once comprehensive and 
minute, of the vie intone of the people among whom 
he lived for so many years With any other people 
than the Hindus such a work would soon grow out 
of date, but with them the same ancestral traditions 
and customs are followed nowadays that were followed 
hundreds of years ago, at least by the vast majority of 
the population I do not deny that some of the Abba’s 
statements require to be modified in the light of changes 
that have taken place amongst the educated classes 
since the introduction of Western learning, but such 
necessary modifications, which, as remarked above, 1 
have introduced in the form of notes, are surprisingly 
few Enumerated separately by themselves, no doubt 
these changes might furnish material for a substantial 
volume, for no person would now be so foolish as to 
repeat the asseruon so long maintained unchallenged 
that the Hindu nation is completely apathetic, 
unchanging, and non-progressive in the modern sense 
But in editing the Abb6’s ivork I have confined myself 
to modifying such statements as seemed to require 
modification, and have avoided as far as possible any 
digressions that were not suggested by the text itself 
Petty local differences in civil and religious affairs 
are a marked feature of Hinduism, just as almwt 
innumerable subdivisions and sub-sections and sub-sub- 


sections are a marked feature of the caste sj^tem 
Hence it is that much which is perfectly true of one 
locality IS false of another, and accordingly it « 
impossible to describe the many details of Hindu ute 
and character without mental reservations as to possible 
exceptions Nevertheless, there are certain broad, 
fundamental principles underlying these many differen- 
ces and inequalities, and it is upon these that the Abbe 
rears the f^iic of his extraordinary work Moreover, 
the Abb6 appears to me to avoid the many pitfal s oi 
this uneven field of investigation with peculiar skill « 
would be wrong to say that all his observauons are 
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generally applicable or perfectly just, bill, taken ais a / 
whole, they are remarkably true and unprdudic^. , 

I am here tempted to quote at some leb^ the. ' 
observations concerning the Abb6 and his researtChcs' 
made by a prominent Hindu, tite Honourable D^n 
Bahadur Srinavasa Raghava Iyengar, C.I.E.,' at a ' 
meeting of the Madras Presidency College literal ' 
Society in May, 1896. This gentleman is well fitted, to' 
express an opinion on a suqect of the kind, for not 
only has he been for some years past lnspeaor«Generki’. 
of Registration in Madras, a detriment of the. public 
servjce which in its dealings is in closer toudi tli'ah 
any other with the material and soctai conditions iit 
the people themselves, but he is himsdf the author of' 
a most authoritative work on the moral and material 
progress of Southern India under British rule. At Ae 
meeting referred to he observed:—- 

,3*’® remarkable character, and a 

smdy of his life cannot fail to be of profit to us alf 
It has been said, and said truly, that one half of the 
nauon docs not know how the other half lives Thet 

mner life and modes of thought of a oeorfe iT 

s. - . 

his lot was cast; won their rwpea ’ ' 

was held by them in oul J « ^ u ‘^"f'dence; and - 
of their yo4 reverence as, one ' 

show his steewd quotations from his wofk ' ' 

£lS?“”* oTthf SSnt ® ’ 

to S; • 
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work there is a passage (evidently a late inerpolation) 
in ^ which he sums up in a lew brief sentences his 
opinion of Bntish dominion in India, and which is all 
tne more remarkable as coming from a Frenchman 
In that passage he remarks — 

'The European Power which is now established in 
India is, properly speaking, supported neither by 
physical force nor by moral influence. It is a piece of 
huge, complicated machinery, moved by springs which 
have been arbitrarily adapted to it. Under the 
supremacy of the Brahmins the people of India hated 
their government, while they cherished and respected 
their rulers, under the supremacy of Europeans diey 
hate and despise their rulers from the bottom of their 
hearts, while they cherish and respect their government 
nd here I would remark that tlie rule of all the 
indu princes, and often that of the Mahomedans, 
vas, properly speaking, Brahmimcal rule, since all posts 
of confidence were held by Brahmins 
'If It be possible to ameliorate the condition of the 
people of India I am convinced that this desirable 
result will be attained under the new rbgime, whatever 
may be said by detractors who are ready to find fault 
with everything. Whatever truth indeed there may be 
in the prejudiced charges, engendered by ignorance 
and interested motives, which are brought against the 
new order of things, and which are perhaps inseparable 
from every great administration, I for one cannot 
believe that a nation so eminendy distinguished for its 
beneficent and humane principles of government at 
home, and above all for its impartial justice to all 
classes alike — I for one cannot believe that this nation 
will ever be blind enough to compromise its own noble 
character by refusing partiapation in these benefits to 
a sul^ect people which is content to live peaceably 
under its sway. 

‘At the same time I venture to predict that it will _ 
attempt in vain to effect any very considerable changes 
in the social condition of uie people of India, whose 
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character, principles, customs, and ineradicable conser- 
vatism will always present insurmountable obstacles. To 
make a people happy, it Is essential that they themselves 
should desire to be made happy and should co-operate 
with those who are working for their happiness. Now, 
the people of India, it appears to me, neither possess 
this desire nor are anxious to co-operate to this end. 
Every reform which is obviously devised for their 
well-being they obstinately push aside if it is likely in 
the least degree to distuib their manner of living, their 
most absurd prejudice, or their most puerile custom. 

‘Nevertheless the justice and prudence which the 
present rulers display in endeavouring to make these 
people less unhappy than they have been hitherto; the 
anxiety they manifest in increasing their material 
comfort, above all, the inviolable respect which they 
constantly show for the customs and religious beliefs 
of the country; and, lastly, the protection they afford 
to the weak as well as to the strong, to the Brahman 
as to the Pariah, to the Christian, to the Mahomedan, 
and to the Pagan all these have contributed more to 
the consolidation of their power than even their 
victories and conquests . . ’ 

‘It has been asserted that any great power based 
neither on a display of force nor on the affection and 
esteem of subject races is bound sooner or later to 
topple under its own weight I am far from sharinc 
this opinion altogether. The present Government is in 
a position in which it has little or nothing to fear from 
extraneous disturbance. True it is that like all empires 
It is subject to possible chances of internal dissension 
military revolt, and general insurrection. But I firmly 
iwlieve that nothing of this sort will happen to it so 
long as It maintains amongst its troops the perfect 
discipline and the sense of comfort wh“h S ffeseJ 

tmt »d „ long ^ i, doM all i„ 

iu objects 
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*It IS the poverty of the country which in my opinion 
gives most cause for apprehension — a poverty which 
IS accompanied by the most extraordinary supineness 
on the part of the people themselves The question is, 
will a Government which is rightly determined to be 
neither unjust nor oppressive be able always to find 
within the borders of this immense empire means 
sufficient to enable it to meet the heavy expenses of 
its administration^ But, after all, God alone can foretell 
the destiny of Governments!’ 

Time has but proved incontestably the truth of these 
far-seeing criticisms Even the Mutiny is therein 
anticipated and its cliief cause accurately foretold, while 
nobody will deny the justice, even at the present day, 
of die Abb6’s observations on the attitude of the natives 


of India towards the British Government and on the 
difdculties with which diat Government has to contend 
in administering its vast Eastern empire, according to 
Western notions of civilization and progress, with the 


resources that it yields for that purpose. 

There Is one other matter which I feel bound to 
refer to before concluding this brief notice of the 
Abbfe’s sojourn and work in India, and that is the 
impression he derived after three decades of Mission 
labour as to the possibility of converting India to 
Christianity. I have no wish to renew the bitter 
controversy which ensued on the publication of his 
Letters on the State of Christianity in India soon after his 
return to France, but no notice of the Abb6s career 
would be complete without some reference to it The 
purport of those Letters, as I understand them, was to 
asseYt that, under existing ciicumstances, there is no 
human possibility of converting the Hindus as a nation 
to any sect of Christianity, or in the Abbfe’s own words, 
‘Let the Chnsuan relipon be presented to *ese people 
under every possible light, . the time of conversion 
has passed away, and under existing orcumsmnces 
there remains no human possibility of bringing it bacK 
It would require a reproduction of the whole text ot 


1 
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these Letters to explain fully die grounds upon which 
the Abbg based a decision so humiliating to himself 
and to his fellow-Christian workers, but the chief cause 


undoubtedly was the invincible barrier of what we may 
call nowadays intellectual Hinduism, but which the 
Abb6 called Brahminical prejudice He refers regretfully 
to the collapse of die Church, widi its hundreds of 
thousands of converts, many of them of high caste, 
established by the Jesuits Beschi and de Nobili in 
Madura, but at the same time he made no concealment 
of the real causes of their failure. ‘The Hindus soon 
found diat those missionaries whom their Colour, their 
talents, and odier qualities had induced them to regard 
as such extraordinary beings, as men coming from 
another world, were in fact nothing else but disguised 
Feringhis (Europeans), and that their country, their 
religion, and original educadon were the same as those 
of the evil, Ae contemptible Fennghis who had of late 
invaded their country. This event proved the last blow 
to the interests of the Christian religion. No more 
conversions were made. Apostasy became almost 
general in several quarters, and Christianity became 
more and more an object of contempt and aversion 
in proportion as European manners became better 
known to the Hindus,’ 


It IS necessary to remark that the Abbe’s Letters were 
whemendy ^swered by the Protestant missionaries, 
Hough and Townley, but we need not enter into the 
details of the controversy. In another place the Abbe 
Should die intercourse between individuals 
fiS* booming more intimate and more 

friendly, produce a ^ange in the religion and usages 

Sei turn Christians S 

they will forsake their own religion, but rather (what 
in my opinion is a thousand times worse than idolatrvl 
to become mere atheists; and if they renounce S 
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In a word, the Abbfi completely despaired of the 
higher castes ever becoming Christians, though he ivas 
ready to acknowledge that there was a harvest-field 
among the low castes and outcastes On his own 
attempts to convert the Hindus he remarks ‘For my 
part I cannot boast of my successes in this sacred 
career during die period that I have laboured to 
promote the interests of the Christian religion. The 
restraints and piivations under which I have lived, by 
conforming myself to the usages of the country; 
embracing, in many respects, the prejudices of the 
natives, living like them, and becoming all but a Hindu 
myself, in short, by being made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some — all these have 
proved of no avail to me to make proselytes During 
the long period 1 have lived in India in the capacity 
of a missionary, I have made, with the assistance of a 
native missionary, in all between two and three hundred 
converts of both sexes Of this number two-thirds were 
Pariahs or beggars, and the rest were composed of 
Sudras, vagrants, and outcasts of several tribes, who, 
being without resource, turned Christians in order to 
form connexions, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, 
or with some other interested views ' 

These various quotations from the Abb6’s Letters are 
likely to inspire indignauon among Christian mis- 
sionaries, but his general conclusions certainly find a 
remarkable echo m the following extract on Christianity 
in Mr Baines’s General Report on the Census of 
1891 .— 

‘Its greatest development is found where the 
Brahmanic caste system is in force in its fullest vigour, 
in tlie south and west of die Peninsula, and amongst 
the Hill tribes of Bengal In such localities it is naturally 
attractive to a class of the population whose position 
IS hereditarily and permanendy degraded by their own 
religion, as Islam has proved in Eastern Bengal, and 
amongst the lowest class of the inhabitants of the 
Panjab We have seen that in the early days of 
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Portuguese missionary enteronse) it vm found neces^ •>. 
sary to continue the breadq lhat.Brahmahk: cukWii 
hao placed between certain ^de$ of sodei/ and 
above them; but in later untes, and ,in foreign "intelons . 
of the Reformed Church, the tendentyltas bfeeif^O r ' • 
absorb all caste disUnctions into thejKnii^ cornmnsioh ' , ' 
of the Christianity of that form, file" new faltH, 
thus affected the lower classes more directly vdian* dSe > ' ■ 
upper, who have more to lose socially, and 1e» to 
gam.’ ... _ : ^ ;; . \ 

It may be mentioned that in the Jt^cuUural'' 
settlement of leconverted Chrlsdans at »thaIKl in « < > ' > 
Mymre, previously alluded to, the inhabitants retained, 
then Hindu caste distinctions; and Ute follo^nff'^ 
observations in Mr. V.N. Narastmmiyenear’s Mysore* - ‘ 
Census Report (1891) are noteworthy:— ' ' ’ , 

‘Roman Catholicism is able to prevail amontr the ' 
Hindus more rapidly and easily, by reason of its policy 

aL customs ofcasM. ' 

and scrcid observances, whkh constitute so material a . ' 

pm of the Indian social fabric. In the coumTthe ’ 

engendered by the census, several Roman 
Chrauan communides haw been met S S * ' 

They^Tl pay w^hin m Ae F^-^J^version existence. ' 
festivals, al/ in the ^ "'^rriages and' , 

use the Hindu reulSs i ®"‘* ' 

other amenities, which havp various- ■ 
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left India, nevei to leturn, on January 15, 1823, his 
passage having been paid by the East India Company 
and a special pension settled upon him for Me in 
recognition of the many services which he had rendered 
in India. On his return to Paris he was at once made 
Director of the Missions Istrang&res, and from 1836 
to 1839 he filled the post of Superior During his 
leisure he found time to translate into French the 
whole of the Pancha-tantia, the famous book of Hindu 
fables, and also a work which he entitled The Exploits 
of the Guru Paramaila He lived for no less than a 
quarter of a century after returning to Europe, and 
died in 1848 at the patnaichal age of eighty-three 
In conclusion I desire to acknowledge the kind 
assistance and advice which I have received from many 
Hindu friends and others while editing the Abba’s 
work especially do I desire to acknowledge the help 
rendered to me by Mr C V Muniswamy Iyer, a 
Brahmin gentleman, who associated himself with me 
in the revision of the pi oofs 

Madras, September 1897 H K B. 
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Though Europeans have possessed settlements in 
India for more than three centuries, it is only within 
recent limes that authentic details have been obtained 
with respect to the people who dwell in this vast country 
and whose ancient civilization, methods of government, 
manners, creeds, and customs, are nevertheless so well 
worthy of notice It is impossible to doubt for a moment 
that science and art flourished amongst these nations 
at an epoch when our most civilized countries of the 
West were still plunged in the dark abyss of ignorance. 
The various forms of their institutions, both political 
and social, their knowledge of mathematics, especially 
of astronomy; their systems of metaphysics and ethics 
all of these had long ago made the people of India 
famous far beyond their own borders, while the renown 
of Hindu philosophers had reached even Europe. The 
many ill-informed and often contradictory narratives 
about India which have been published in modern 
times have deservedly fallen into discredit Yet, it must 
be admitted, some good work has been done by certain 
Literary Societies that have of recent years been 
established in India, the members of which, possessing 
access to original sources of informadon, have begun 
to survey with a more critical eye these records of 
divine and human knowledge, whose depositaries have 
hitherto guarded them with zealous care behind a veil 
of mystery Without doubt tlie members of these 
Societies, distinguished as they mostly are by their 
erudition, will continue to devote special study to the 
languages of the country and to make abundant use 
of the sources of informauon open to them Yet, it 
must be confessed, the information which we possess 
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about the people ol India is very meagre compared 
with that whicn it is most important for us to acquire 
The ancient history of their country is, for one thing, 
enshrouded in chimera and fable, and, unfortunately, 
such incoherence and such obscurity prevail in their 
written records, which are oui only means of really 
getting at the truth, that it is not too much to presume 
that we shall never succeed in throwing proper light 
on all this mass of absurdities The most popular and 
best known of these written records are the R&rn&yana, 
the Bh&gavata, and the Mah&bkhtaia^ , but the informa- 
tion which their authors give about the dates, events, 
and duration of the different dynasties; about the 
heroes of India and their prowess in war, about the 
various revolutions which occurred m the country and 
the circumstances which led to them, about the 
beginnings of Hindu polity, about the discoveries and 
progiess in science and ail, in a word, about all the 
most interesting features of history, — all information 
of this kind is, as it were, buried amid a mass of fable 


and superstition , 

My readers will see in the following pages to wnat 
extremes the people of India carry their belief in and 
love for the marvellous Their first historians were in 
reality poets, who seem to have decided that they could 
not do better than compose their poems 
of the people for whom they were writing That is to 
say. they were guided solely by tlie desire to please 
their readers, and accordingly clothed Truth ™ 
a ErrotesQUe garb as to render it a mere travesty r 
an^histoncal foint of view The Indian 
thus became a kind of magician whose s 

wonders The successors of these 
were actuated by the same motives, and even thought 
that It added to their own glory to 
predecessors and to surpass them in the absurdity 


'These are the three great H^mdu Epic poems 
Chapter XXll, and Pait III, Chapter V 


Vide Pan II. 
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iJieir fictions. 

While waiting (or inquire! s, more skilful than myself, 
to find a way througii this labyrinth, >vhich to me is 
absolutely inextricable, I o/Tcr to the public a large 
number of authentic recot ds which I have carefully 
collected, and which, for the most pari, contain 
paiticulais that are cither unknown or only partially 
known, in the hope that they uill be found not 
altogether devoid of intciesl I believe, at any late, 
that they will be acknowledged to contain some useful 
materials for future savants who may undciuike a 
complete and methodical treatise on the people of 
India, a ta.sk which is (at beyond my poweis and which 
moreover I could not possibly have laid upon myself, 
seeing that I tsas without literary aids of any kind 
during my long and absolute seclusion amongst the 
natives of the country 

In this new edition the contents ol my fust MS. have 
been carefully revised and conected. They have, 
moreover, been considerably augmented l>y many 
curious details which did not appear in the oiiginal 
document At the same time, I have made no substantial 
changes in the order and classification of the contents. 
Five or six additional chapteis, and a number of 
coirections and improvements m the body of the work, 
constitute all the diffei ence between this and the earlier 
draft. Since the English tianslation of the latter 
appeared, great political changes have taken place 
amongst the people whose manners and institutions I 
have sketched, but, as these changes were not taken 
into account in my original plan, I have not considered 
myself bound, when referring to them, to go beyond 
the limits which I prescribed for myself in the first 
instance In all that I say about the administration of 
the Peninsula my readers will at once perceive that I 
have in mind the Governments preceding that which 
has now made itself master of the destinies of the 
Indian people, and which has freed them from the 
iron yoke of a long senes of arbitrary rulers, under 
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dominron, which a European Gorem- 
ment has succeeded tn establishing in India without 

SrtfT without any very violent 

j ¥' .^•*®** ‘he people of India with admiration, 

and has fully convinced the Powers of Asia of the 
great superiority o£ Europeans in every way, and more 
na?w ^ ™ sulyugaung and governing 


We too may well wonder at a conquest which appears 
indeed almost miraculous It is difficult for us to 
imagine how a mere handful of men managed to coerce 
into submissive obedience a hundred millions of pecmle, 
scattered 'over a country which extends for twenty-four 
degrees of latitude north and south and for nearly the 
same number of degrees east and west. And it is still 
more difficult to understand how these few men are 
able to maintain within the bounds of duty and 
subordination a population whose creeds, habits, 
customs, and manner of life are so absolutely different 
from their own 

Yet one will have little or no difficulty in accounting 
for such a phenomenon if one examines on the one 
hand the spirit, character, and institutions of the people 
governed, and on the other the system adopted by 
those governing them. The people of India have always 
been accustomed to bow their heads beneath the yoke 
of a cruel and oppressive despotism and moreover, 
strange to say, have always displayed mere indifference 
towards those who have forced them to it. Little cared 
they whether the princes under whom they groaned 
were of their own country or from foreign lands^ The 
frequent vicissitudes that befell those in power were 
hardly noticed by their subjects Never did the fall <» 
one of these despots cause the least regret, never did 


* This IS illustrated in the fanuliai piovcrb, 'What matters it whether 

Rama reigns or tlie Rakshasa (Havana) reigns?’— Ed 
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the elevation of another cause the least joy Hard 
experience had taught the Hindus to disre^rd not 
only the hope of better times but the fear of worse. 
The iable of the ass urged by its master to escape 
from approaching robbers is most appropriate to these 
people. They have always considered themselves lucky 
enough if their religious and domestic institutions were 
left untouched by those who by good fortune or force 
of arms had got hold of the reins of government 

The European Power which is now established in 
India is, properly speaking, supported neither by 
physical force nor by moral influence It is a piece of 
huge, complicated machinery, moved by springs which 
have been arbitrarily adapted to it Under the 
supremacy of the Brahmins the people of India hated 
their government, while they cherished and respected 
their lulers; under the supremacy of Europeans they 
hate and despise their lulers from the bottom of their 
hearts, while they cherish and respect their government. 
And here I would remark that the rule of all the 
Hindu pnnces, and often that of the Mahomedans, 
vras, properly speaking, Brahminical rule, since all posts 
of confidence were held by Brahmins. 

If it be possible to ameliorate the condition of the 
people of India I am convinced that this desirable 
result will be attained under the new r&gime, whatever 
may be said by detractors who are ready to find fault 
with everything. Whatever truth indeed there may be 
in the prgudiced charges, engendered by ignorance 
and interested motives, which are brought against the 
new order of things, and which are perhaps inseparable 
from every great administration, I for one cannot 
believe that a nation so eminently distinguished for its 
beneficent and humane principles of government at 
home, and above all for its impartial justice to all 
classes alike — I for one cannot believe that this nation 
will ever be blind enough to compromise its own noble 
character by refusing participation in these benefits to 
a subject people which is content to live peaceably 
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under its sway 

At the same time I venture to predict that it will 

fn any very considerable changes 

m the social condition of the people of India, whose 
character, principles, customs, and ineradicable conser- 
vatism will always present insurmountable obstacles To 
make a people happy, it is essential that they themselves 
shtmid desire to be made happy and should co-operate 
with those who are working for their happiness Now, 
the people of India, it appears to me, neither possess 
this desire nor are anxious to co-operate to this end. 
Every reform which is obviously devised for their 


Nevertheless the justice and prudence which the 
present rulers display in endeavouring to make these 
people less unhappy than they have been hitherto, the 
anxiety they manifest in increasing their material 
comfort, above all, the inviolable respect which thw 
constantly show for the customs and religious beliefs 
of the country; and, lasdy, the protection they afford 
to the weak as well as to the strong, to the Brahmin 
as to the Pariah, to the Christian, to the Mabomedan, 


and to the Pagan all these have contributed more to 
the consolidation of their power than even their 
victories and conquests 

There is another circumstance no less remarkable 


which may account for the stability and power of this 
Government, and that is the sagacity with which it has 
chosen persons to fill places of responsibility under it 
For uprightness of charaaer, education, and ability it 
would be hard to find a body of public servants better 
capable of filling with zeal and oistinction the offices, 
more or less important, that are entrusted to them 
During the thirty years spent by me in the vanous 
provinces of India I have had the honour of knowng 
a very large number of these public servants, and ii 
gives me much pleasure to testify heie to the many 
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excelleni qualities winch 1 have almost invariably (ound 
them to possess. C'ast away, as it were, on the shores 
of this foreign land at a time when iny own country 
was a prey to all the honors ol a disastrous revolution, 
I nevei failed to icceisc fiom them the wainiest 
hospitality. Even when a desperate wai might well have 
given rise to bitter preiudice against everything French, 
I never failed to find amongst the luleis of India 
many friends and benefactors Would that the feai of 
offending their modesty did not forbid my mentioning 
here in testimony of my legards the names of many 
of them equally distinguished for their high ineiit and 
for their commanding position. But even at the risk 
of appearing indisci eet 1 cannot pass ot'er one of them 
in silence. I cannot, m the fullne.ss ol my gratitude, 
abstain fiom mentioning publicly how much I owe to 
the Honourable Mr. Arthur Henry Cole, the British 
Resident in Mysore. This worthy olficial, whose public 
and domestic virtues, inexhaustible chai iiy, and polished 
manners are recognized thioughout the \ hole of the 
Peninsula, has found a Htiing recognition of his fine 
character in the love and respect of the natives .subject 
to his jurisdiction, who with one voice have hailed him 
as the fathei of t/ici’- country .All that he has done for 
the natives of Mysore will be long remembered by 
them As regards myself, nothing can equal the many 
acts of kindness which he has heaped upon me during 
my stay of twenty years in the province subject to his 
authority If these words ever reach him Ttiust that 
he will recognize in them the genuine feelings of respect 
and gratitude which 1 shall ever cherish towards him. 

One might accuse me of blind prejudice if I went 
so far as to affirm that everybody vested with auihority 
in this land was without exception worthy of high 
praise. The fact is, we do not live in an age of miracles. 
It IS probable, it is even certain, that not all of those 
entrusted with the supervision of this huge political 
machinery are influenced by the purest motives And 
yet the system of watchful control is such that any 
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man who allows himself to be tempted from the path 
of duty by greed and avarice cannot hope to hide his 
corrupt doings from the eye of superior authority for 
any length of time Every subject of the dominant 
power, however humble he may be, is allowed the right 
of free petition, and this is sufficient guarantee that 
any well-founded grievances will be set right, any 
well-proven abuses put a stop to 

It has been asserted that any great power based 
neither on a display of force nor on the affection and 
esteem of subject races is bound sooner or later to 
topple under its own weight. I am far from sharing 
this opinion altogether. The present Government 
occupies a position in which it has little or nothing to 
fear from extraneous disturbance True it is that like 
all empires it is subject to possible chances of internal 
dissension, military revolt, and general insurrection. 
But I firmly believe that nothing of this sort will happen 
to It so long as it maintains amongst its troims the 
perfect discipline afid the sense of comfort which at 
present exist, and so long as it does all in its powei 
to make its yoke scarcely perceptible by permitnng its 
subjects every freedom in the exercise of their soci 
andf religious practices*. 

It IS the poverty of the country which in my 
gives most cause for apprehension — a poverty which 
is accompanied by the most extraordi^ry supineness 
on the part of the people themselves The question ^ 
will a Government which is rightly determined to M 
neither unjust nor oppressive be able always to tin 
within the borders of this immense empire 
sufficient to enable it to meet the heavy expense o 
Its administrations? But. after all, God alone can foretell 

•Studenis of Indwn History wiH 

the Abbfi’s remarks, which subsequent history h 

— Ed 
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the destiny of Governments* 

But 1 must return to the contents of my work During 
my long sojourn in India I never let slip any 
opportunity of collecting materials and particulars of 
all sorts My information has been drawn partly from 
the books which are held in highest estimation amongst 
the people of India and partly from such scattered 
records as fell by chance into my hands and contained 
facts upon which I could thoroughly rely But in regard 
to the majority of the materials which I now offer to 
the public I am chiefly dependent on my own 
researches, having lived in close and familiar intercourse 
with persons of every caste and condition of life 
Probably many Europeans settled in India would have 
been more capable than myself of performing the same 
task, but I may be permitted to doubt whether there 
has been any person more favourably situated for 
gleaning information or more zealous in his pursuit 
of knowledge. I had no sooner arrived amongst the 
natives of India than I recognized the absolute necessity 
of gaining their confidence Accordingly I made it my 
constant rule to live as they did. I adopted their style 
of clothing, and 1 studied their customs and methods 
of life m order to be exactly like them. I even went 
so far as to avoid any display of repugnance to the 
majority of their peculiar prejudices. By such cir- 
cumspect conduct 1 was able to ensure a free and 
hearty welcome from people of all castes and conditions, 
and was often favoured of their own accord with the 
most curious and interesting particulars about them- 
selves. 

In publishing these records of my researches I have 
no wish to aspire to literary fame. I have noted down 
just what I saw, just what I heard, just what I read, 
I have aimed only at simplicity and accuracy. If I have 
here and there ventured to give a few opinions and 
conjectures of my own, I beg that my reatfers will not 
suppose that I have done so out of vanity and with 
the object of posing as a profound scholar, which I 
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am not However severely critics may attack my woik, 
they cannot be more keenly aware of its imperfections 
than myself. I know %vell that my researches might 
have been presented in a foim more agreeable, more 
animated, and more methodical There are many 
matteis mentioned by me which called for more 
profound discussion, cleaier criticism, and wider 
treatment A more correct and more brilliant style 
would have concealed the dryness of certain details 
But I beg indulgent leaders to consider the arcumstan- 
ces which have prevented me from satisfying such 
conditions Separated as I was for more than thirty 
years from all intercouisc with my fellow-countrymen, 
communicating only tarely and occasionally with 
Europeans, passing my whole life in villages in the 
midst of luoe cultivatois of the soil, deprived of all 
the advantages which gieat cities offer to those writers 
who are clever enough to piofit by the labours of their 
predecessors, prevented £iom invoking the aid and 
counsel of intelligent men, having no books to refer 
to except my Bible and a few writings without menl 
and without mteiest which chance rather than choice 
put into my hands, compelled indeed to rely utoo the 
impel feci recollection of what I had lead and learne 
in my youth with all these disadvantaps it wm only 
to be expected that my work would be dctotive 
Nevertheless I am persuaded that the notra which 
have taken so much trouble to collect will j®?*” 
useful material *0 others more favourably situated t a 
myself, and I have therefore no hesitation in oHering 

them to the public „ . ^ 

There is one motive which above all othere 
influenced my determination It stiuck me tha 
faithful picture of the wickedness and incongruities oi 
polytheism and idolatiy would by its very ^ 

gready to set off the beauties and perfec , 
Christianity It was thus that the ^ Her 

drunken slaves in the sight of their children n 
to inspiie the latter with a horror of intemperance 
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There is every reason to believe that the true God 
was well known to the people of India at the time 
when they first banded themselves together as a nation. 
For who can doubt that our blessed religion was 
originally that of the whole world? Who can doubt 
that It would have exercised universal sway from the 
days of Adam to the end of time if its original form 
as established by God Himself and us primitive 
traditions had been carefully respected^ Unfortunately 
human passion gained the upper hand. Whole nations 
were corrupted, and men made for themselves a 
religion more suited to the depravity of their own 
hearts. Nevertheless, what has now become of the 
innumerable deities of Greece and Rome^ They have 
vanished like an empty, transitory dream Let us pray 
that the Almighty may be pleased to allow the torch 
of Truth to illumine the countries watered by the 
Ganges' Doubtless the time is still far distant when the 
stubborn Hindu will open his eyes to the light and 
tear himself away from his dark superstitions, but let 
us not despair, a day will come when the standard of 
the Cross will be flying over the temples of India as 
It flies now over her strong places* 

Certain statements to he found in my work will seem 
almost incredible to my readers All that I can say is 
that I have set down nothing without assuring myself 
most carefully of us tiiul’ifulness For the rest, my 
readers will feel much less cloubi as to the accuracy 
of these statements when they have learned to recognize 
how eminenti} original the people of India are in their 
manners and customs. So original are they, indeed. 

• Vet e\en now the numbei ol ChiiMian> in India is. conipatauveTy 
speaking, small They loim .ibnut 75 pci cent ol the whole 
populaiinn, and neail> 75 pci com of the loul aie found in 
Madias, Trnvancoie, Hydciab<id, Mysoie, and Cochin And 
concerning the native Chiisiians jf these parts a distinguished 
and niuch-tiaxelled membci of the Civil Scivice lecently lemarked, 
‘Then Clii istianity , as 1 ha\c seen it, too niieti bieaihes but little 
of the spun of the Scimnn on ihe Mount’ — Ed 
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that one may search in vain for types, or anything 
approaching to types, of them amongst other nations 
of the world, ancient or modem 
With regard to caste usages I must warn my readers 
that my researches were confined to the provinces 
south of the Kistna River, where I passed most of the 
time that I was in India I cannot say whether these 
usages are the same to the north of that nver and in 
Hindustan proper, but if any differences there be it 
is probable that they exist only in form There is no 
place in India which does not possess certain customs 
and practices _of it^ own, and it would be impossible 
to give descriptions of them all Fundamentally, 
however, caste constitutions are the same everywhere 
Furthermore, however many the shades of difference 
between the various castes, however diversified the 
customs that control them, only slight differences exist 
between the various forms of religious belief Indeed, 
the religion of the Hindus may be said to fo™ ® 
common centre for the numerous elements which 
consutute Hinduism in its widest sense Moreover there 
IS a certain general uniformity of rule and practice in 
everyday social matters, which compels one to loo 
upon the different masses of the population as 
belonging in reality to one big family NevertbeleM, 
whatever I may say in the following pages must n 
be given a too general meaning, for it is J 

necessary to point out that in such a huge coun y 
there are many peculianties of language and ^u® ° 
which are purely local m character For instance, a 
careful observer would see less resemblance betwee 
Tamil and a Canarese, between a Telugu and 
Mahratta, than betiveen a Frenchman and an ling 


man, an Italian and a German „rnvince 

Even when they migrate or travel from o"® . , 

to another, natives of India never thtow oH \ 
may call the chai actei isucs of their natal ' , j 

midst of then new surroundings they msaiia > 
preserve then own language and customs 
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On the Malabar coast one may count five different 
tribes, established from time immemorial, within a 
hundred leagues of territory, north and south They 
are the Navrs or Naitnars, the Kurgas or Kudagas, the 
Ttdvs, the Konkanu, and the Kanaras. Although 
amalgamated in some degree, each of these tribes still 
preserves to the present day the language and mode 
of life peculiar to the place from which it originally 
sprang. The same thing may be remarked throughout 
the Peninsula, but especially in the Tamil country and 
in Mysore, where many families of Telugus are to be 
found whose ancestors were obliged for various reasons 
to quit their native soil and migrate thillier The 
remembrance of their original birthplace is engraved 
on the hearts of these Telugus, and they always carefully 
avoid following the peculiar usages of their adoptive 
country. Yet they are invariably treated with the most 
perfect tolerance Indeed, every native of India is quite 
free to take up his abode wherever it may seem good 
to him. Nobody will quarrel ivith him for living his 
own life, speaking what language he pleases, or 
following whatever customs he is used to All that is 
asked of him is that he should conform generally to 
the accustomed rules of decorum recognized in the 
neig hbourhood 

The Brahmin caste has seemed to me to merit 
particular attention. It is the caste whose rules and 
practices are most scrupulously observed. All persons 
who have visited India or who have any notion of the 
character of the Brahmins, of the high esteem in which 
they hold themselves, and of the distant hauteur with 
which they treat the common people, will be able to 
appreciate the difficulties which anybody must en- 
counter who would become intimate, or ever ac- 
quainted, with these proud personages. The hate and 
contempt which they cherish against all strangers, and 
especially against Europeans; the jealous inquietude 
with which they hide from the profane the mysteries 
of their religious cult, the records of their learning 
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the piivacy of their homes* all these form barriers 
between tnemselves and their observers which it is 
almost impossible to pass’ 

Nevei theless, by much diplomacy and perseverance 
I have succeeded in surmounting most of the obstacles 
which have tuined back so many others before me I 
therefore trust that the minute particulars which I have 
given in this woik will be accepted as a record of all 
that It IS useful to know about the religious ceremonies 
and iitual of the Hindus. 

I have divided this work into three parts The First 
presents a general punaew of society in India, and 
contains details concerning all classes of its inhabitants 
In the second pait I have discussed the Brahmins more 
particularly, both in themselves and in relation to other 
castes The third part contains particulars of the 
religious tenets and deities of India 
Among the papeis svhich are published separately, 
as Appendices, theie is one on the Jains which I hope 
will be lead not without interest These schismatics are 
to be found in gieat numbeis in the western piovinces 
of the Peninsula, and especially in Malabai, wheie they 
lepresent the majoiiiy of the population They form 
a peifectly distinct class, and differ widely from the 
Brahmins in many essential points of doctrine and 
practice 


' Sinre llie Abbe wioie v.im shhcs oI Bi.iIiinmicaJ ' j]., 

biouglu to light b) ciiitipiiMiig s.tv.inis m tmopc. p ■ > 
Piolcssoi M.IX Mdllei — Id 



Part I 

GENERAL VIEW OF SOCIETY IN 
INDIA. AND GENERAL REMARKS 
ON THE CASTE SYSTEM 

1 

DiMsion and Subdivision of Castes — Castes peculiar to Certain 
Provinces — Particular Usages of some Castes — Division of 
Castes founded on Parentage — Subordination of Castes — 
Outward Signs of certain Castes — Division of Caste-groups 
into Right-hand and Left-hand 

The word caste is derived from the Portuguese, and 
IS used in Europe to designate the different tribes or 
classes into which the people of India are divided ^ 
The most ordinary classification, and at the same time 
the most ancient, divides them into four main castes 
The first and most distinguished of all is that of 
Brahmana, or Brahmns, the second in rank is that of 
Kshatriytts, or Rajahs, the third die Vflisytw, or Landholdeis 
and Merchants, and the fourth the Such as, or Cultruaiors 
and Menials. 

The functions proper to each of these four main 
castes are. for Brahmins, priesthood and its various 
duties; for Kshatnyas, militar)’ service m all its branches, 
for Vaisyas, agriculture, trade, and cattle-breeding, and 
for Sudras, general servitude. But I will describe more 
fully hereafter the several social distinctions which are 
attached to each of them. 

Each of the four main castes is subdivided into many 
others, the number of which it is difTicult to determine 
because the subdivisions vary according to locality, and 
a sub-caste existing in one province is not necessarily 
found in another. 

^ The SansLnt word is Vania = colour, thus showing that upon the 
difference of colour between the Aryan Riahrains and the 
aboriginal inh.tbiunu ihc divtinction ni oisie wav otiginall} 
iounw^ Pope 
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Amongst the Brahmins of the south of the Peninsula, 
for example, there are to be found three or four 
pnndpal divisions, and each of these again is subdivided 
into at least twenty others. The lines of demarcation 
between them are so well defined as to prevent any 
kind of union between one sub-caste and another, 
especially in the case of marriage. 

The Kshatriyas and Vatsyas are also split up into 
many divisions and subdivisions In Southern India 
neither Kshati lyas nor Vaisyas are very numerous; but 
there aie consideiable numbers of the former in 
Northern India. Howbeit, the Brahmins assert that the 
true Kshati lya caste no longer exists, and that those 
who pass for such are in reality a debased race 

The Sudra caste is divided into most sub-castes 
Nobody in any of the provinces where I have lived 
has ever been able to inform me as to the exact number 
and names of them It is a common saying, however, 
that there are 1 8 chief sub-castes, which are again split 


up into 108 lessei divisions 
The Sudras are the most numerous of the four mam 
castes They form, in fact, the mass of the population, 
and added to the Pariahs, or Outcastes, they represent 
at least nine-tenths of the inhabitants When we consiuw 
that the Sudras possess almost a monopoly of the 
various forms of artisan employment and manual 
labour, and that in India no person can exerase two 
professions at a time, it is not surprising that 
numerous individuals who form this mam caste 
distributed over so many distinct branches 
However, theie are several classes of Sudras that exi 
only in ceitain provinces Of all the . 

lived in, the Dravidian, or Tamil, country is the 
where the lamilications of caste appeared to 
numerous There are not nearly so many ramiticati^ 
of caste in Mysore or the Deccan J" j 

latter provinces have I come across castes conespo 8 
toSe which are known in the Tamil country unj- 
the names of' Moodelly. Aganbady. NaUaman, Totsya , 
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Udaiyan, VaUyen, UpiUyen, Pollen, and several others*. 

It should he remarked, however, that those Sudra 
castes which are occupied exclusively in employments 
indispensable to all civilized societies are to be found 
everpvhere under names varying with the languages 
of different localides. Of such 1 may cite, amongst 
others, the gardeners, the shepherds, die weavers, me 
Panchalas (the five castes of artisans, comprising the 
carpenters, goldsmiths, blacksmiths, founders, and in 
genera] all workers in metals), the manufacturers and 
venders of oil, the fishermen, the potters, the 
washermen, the barbers, and some others. All these 
form part of the great main caste of Sudras; but the 
different castes of cultivators hold the first rank and 
disdainfully regard as their inferiors all those belonging 
to the professions just mentioned, refusing to eat with 
those who practise them 

In some districts there are castes which are not to 
be met with elsewhere, and which may be distinguished 
by peculiarities of their own. I am not aware, for 
'ample, that the very remarkable caste of Nam, whose 
women enjoy the privilege of possessing several 
husbands, is to be found anywhere but in Travancore^ 
Amongst these same people, again, is another distinct 
caste called Nambudm, which observes one abominable 
and revolting custom. The girls of this caste are usually 
married before the age of puberty, but if a girl who 
has arrived at an age wh«i the signs of puberty are 
apparent happens to die before having had intercourse 
with a man, caste custom rigorously demands that the 

MoodeUy, ‘chief man' or highly respectable trader Agambady, he 
who performs menial offices in temples or palaces NaUaman, a 
caste of cultivators ToUyar, a caste of labourers Uimyan, a potter 
Valeym, a fisherman Uptbyen, salt manufacturer Patten, 
agncultunst — Ed 

I ^ It would be more correct to say West Ckiast Moreover, although 
Mair women are commonly described as polyandrous, they are 
not really so, for though they enjoy the privilege of changing 
their husbands, they do not entertain more than one husband at 
a time — Ed 
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inanimate corpse of the deceased shall be subjected to 
a nionstious connexion For this purpose the eirl’s 
paients are oljligcd to procure by a present of money 
some wretched fellow willing to consummate such a 
disgusting form of marriage- for were the mamage 
not consummated the family would consider itsllf 
dishonoured*. 


The caste of Kullars, or robbers, who exercise their 
ailing as an hereditary right, is found only in the 
Marava country, which borders on the coast, or fishing, 
districts The rulers of the country are of the same 
regard a robber’s occupation as dis- 
ci editable neither to themselves nor to their fellow 
castemen, for the simple reason that they consider 
robbci y a duty and a right sanctioned by descent. They 
are not ashamed of their caste or occupation, and if 
one were to ask of a KuHar to what people he belonged 
he would coolly answer, ‘I am a robberl' This caste is 
looked lujon in the district of Madura, where it is 
widely diflused, as one of the most distinguished among 
the Sudras. 


• Whatever may have been the case m the days of the Abb6, these 
customs no longer exist In regard to tliis, Mr W Logan, in bis 
McnMal of Malnbar, wnics thus *To make tardy retribution — if 
It deserves such a name — to women who die unmarried, the 
corpse, It IS said, cannot be burnt till a fab stnng (the Hindu 
equivalent of the wedding nng of Europe) is tied round the neck 
of the corpse, while lying on the funeral pile, by a competent 
relative Nambudins arc exceedingly reticent in tcgaid to their 
funeral ceremonies and observances, and the Abbi Dubois* account 
of what was related to htm regarding other observances at this 
strange funcral-pile mamage requires confirmation ’ Careful 
inquines made of the leading members of the Nambudin 
community and of others in Malabar who have an intimate 
knowledge of Nambudin customs have convinced me that the 
Abb£ must have misunderstood his informant in regard to the 
practice which he records here ^'l^at is done in sua a case is 
merely to perform the religious ntes, usually associated with Hindu 
marnages, over the dead body of the woman before the corpse 
IS cremated By marriage here is meant merely the tying of the 
tab (the emblem of marriage) and not the act of consummauon 
of mamage — ^Ed 
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There exists in the same part of the country another 
caste, known as the Tohyars, in which brothers, uncles, 
nephews, and other near relations are all entitled to 
possess their wves in common. 

In Eastern Mysore there is a caste called Morsa^ 
Okkala-Makkalu, in which, when the mother of a family 
gives her eldest daughter m marriage, she is obliged 
to submit to the amputation of two joints of the middle 
finger and of the ring finger of the right hand. And 
if the bride’s mother be dead, the bridegroom’s mother, 
or in default of her the mother of the nearest relative, 
must submit to this cruel mutilation ^ 

Many other castes exist in various districts which are 
distinguished by practices no less foolish than those 
above mentioned. 

Generally speaking, there are few castes which are 
not distinguished bv some special custom quite apart 
from the peculiar religious usages and ceremonies which 
the community may prescribe to guarantee or sanction 
civil contracts In the cut and colour of their clothes 
and in the style of wearing them, in the peculiar shape 
of their jev'els and m the manner in which they are 
displayed on various parts of the person, the various 
castes have many rules, each possessing its own 
significance. Some observe rites or their own in their 
funeral and marriage ceremonies: others possess 
ornaments which they alone may use, or flags of certain 
colours, for various ceremonies, which no other caste 
may carry. Yet absurd as some of these practices may 
appear, they arouse neither contempt nor dislike in 
members of other castes which do not admit them. 
The most perfect toleration is the rule m such matters. 
As long as a caste conforms on the whole to the 
recognized rules of decorum it is permitted to follow 
its own bent in its domestic affairs without interruption, 

' This custom is no longer observed, instead of the two fingers 
being amputated, they .ire now merely bound together and thus 
rendered unfit for use — Ed 
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and no other castes ever think of blaming or even 
criticizing It, although its practices may be in direct 
opposition to their own. 

There are, nevertheless, some customs which, 
although scrupulously observed in the countries where 
they exist, are so strongly opposed to the rules of 
decency and decorum generally laid down that they 
are spoken of with disapprobation and sometimes with 
horror by the rest of the community. The following 
may be mentioned among practices of this nature 
In the interior of Mysore, women are obliged to 
accompany the male inmates of the house whenever 
the latter retire for the calls of nature, and to cleanse 
them with water afterwards This practice, which is 
usually viewed with disgust in other parts of the country, 
IS here regarded as a sign of good breeding and is 
most carefully observed * 

The use of intoxicating liquors, which is condemne"' 
by respectable people tliioughout almost the whole c 
India, IS nevertheless permuted amongst the peopl 
who dwell in the jungles and hill tracts of the Wes 
Coast There the leading castes of Sudras, not exceptm; 
even the women and children, openly dnnk arracl 
the brandy of the country, and toddy, the fermentei 
juice of the palm Each inhabitant in those parts ha 
his toddy-dealer^who regularly brings him a daily suppi; 
and takes in return an equivalent in grain at harves 
Ume 

The Brahmin inhabitants of these parts are forbiddei 
a like indulgence under the penalty of exclusion fron 
caste But they supply the defect by opium, the usi 
of which, although universally interdicted elsewhere, i! 
nevertheless considered much less objectionable that 
the use of intoxicating liquors 
The people of these damp and unhealthy districts 
have no doubt learnt by experience that a moderate 

* If this custom ever existed, the $pre<id ol education has effectual!)' 
put .1 stop to It — Ed 
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use of spirits or opium is necessary for the preservation 
of health, and that it protects them, partially at any 
rate, against the ill effects of the malarious miasma 
amidst which they are obliged to live. Nothing indeed 
but absolute necessity could have induced them to 
contravene in this way one of the most venerable 
precepts of Hindu civilization 

The various classes of Sudras who dwell in the hills 
of the Carnatic observe amongst their domestic 
regulations a practice as peculiar as it is disgusting. 
Both men and women pass their lives in a state of 
uncleanness and never wash their clothes. When once 
they have put on cloths fresh from the looms of the 
weavers they do not leave them off until the material 
actually drops from rottenness. One can imagine the 
filthy condition of these cloths after they have been 
worn day and night for several months soaked with 
perspiration and soiled with dirt, especially in the case 
of the women, who continually use them for wiping 
their hands, and who never change their garments 
until wear and tear have rendered them zhsolutely 
useless 

Yet this revolting habit is most religiously observed, 
and, if anybody were so rash as to wash but once in 
water the cloths with which he or she is covered, 
exclusion from caste would be the inevitable conse- 
quence. This custom, however, may be due to the 
scarcity of water, for in this part of the country there 
are only a few stagnant ponds, which would very soon 
be contaminated if all the inhabitants of a village were 
allowed to wash their garments in them. 

Many religious customs are followed only by certain 
sects, and are of purely local character. For instance, 
it is only in the districts of Western Mysore that I 
have observed Monday in each week kept nearly in 
the same way as Sunday is among Christians On that 
day the villagers abstain from ordinary labour, and 
particularly from such as, like ploughing, requires the 
use of oxen and kine Monday is consecrated to Basaim 
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(ihe Bull), and is sei apart for the special worship of 
tiiat deity Hence it is a day of rest for their cattle 
rather than for tiiemselves 

This practice, however, is not in vogue except in the 
districts svhere the Ltngayals, or followers of Siva*, 
predominate This sect pays more particular homage 
to the Bull than the rest of the Hindus, and, in the 
distiicts where it predominates, not only keeps up the 
strict observance of the day thus consecrated to the 
divinity, but forces other castes to follow its example 

Independently of the divisions and subdivisions 
common to all castes one may further observe in each 
caste close family alliances cemented by intermarriage 
Hindus of good family avoid as far as possible 
intermarriage with families outside their own circle 
They always aim at marrying their children into the 
families which are already allied to tliem, and^ the 
nearer the relationship the more easily are marriages 
contracted A widower is remarried to his deceased 
wife’s sister, an uncle marries his niece, and a first 
cousin his first cousin Persons so related possess an 
exclusive privilege of intermarrying, upon the ground 
of such relationship, and, if they choose, they can 
prevent any other union and enforce their own 
preferential right, however old, unsuited, infirm, and 
poor they may be^ 

In this connexion, however, several strange and 


• Mr L Ricc, m lus Hyson and Coorg, remarks ‘Jjngayats 
disttnaive mark of this caste the neanng on tlie person ot 
Jangatna Imgam, or portdble hnga It is a small black ® 
the swe of an acorn, and is enshrined in a silver box P^'“. 
shape, which is woin suspended from the neck or tied rouno 
the arm The followers ol Basava (the founder of the 
name literally means Bull, was in fact regarded as the 
of Nandi, the bull of Siva) are properly called ^ 

Lingayats has become a well-known designation, though n 
by themselves, the name Sivabhakta or Sivachar being one tney 

generally assume ’ — Ed i„„her 

2 This custom is gradually giving way now amongst the g 

castes — Ed 
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ridiculous distinctions are made. An uncle may marry 
the daughter of his sister, but in no case may he marry 
the daughter of his brother. A brother’s children may 
marry a sister’s children, but the children of two 
brothers or of two sisters may not intermarry. Among 
descendants from the same stock the male line always 
has the right of contracting marriage with the female 
line; but the children of the same line may never 
intermarry. 

The reason given for this custom is that children of 
the male line, as also those of the female line, continue 
from generation to generation to call themselves 
brothers and sisters for as long a time as it is publicly 
recognized that they spring from the same stock. A 
man would be marrjang his sister, it would be said, if 
the children of either the male or the female line 
intermarried amongst themselves; whereas the children 
of the male line do not call the children of the female 
line brothers and sisters, and vice versa, but call each 
other by special names expressive of the relationship. 
Thus a man can, and even must, marry the daughter 
of his sister, but never the daughter of his brother A 
male first cousin marries a female first cousin, the 
daughter of his maternal aunt, but in no case may he 
marry the daughter of his paternal uncle. 

This rule is universally and invariably observed by 
all castes, from the Brahmin to the Panah It is 
obligatory on the male line to unite itself with the 
female line. Agreeably to this a custom has arisen which 
so far as I know is peculiar to the Brahmins. They 
are all supposed to knoiv the gotram or stock from 
which they spring that is to say, 'they know who was 
the ancient Mitrw or devotee from whom they descend, 
and they always take care, in order to avoid 
intermarriage with a female descendant of this remote 
priestly ancestor, to marry into a gotram other than 
their own 

Hindus who cannot contract a suitable marriage 
amongst their own relations are nevertheless bound to 
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marry m their own caste, and even in that subdivision 
ol It to which they belong. In no case are they permuted 
to contract marriages with strangers Furthermore, 
persons belonging to a caste in one part of the country 
cannot contract mairiages with persons of the same 
caste in another pai t, even though they may be precisely 
tlie same castes undci different names. Thus the Tamil 
rcdeym and the Canarese Uppareru would never consent 
to take wives from the Telugu Gollavaru and the Tamil 
Piliay, although the first two are, except for their 
names, identical with the second two 
The most distinguished of the four main castes into 
which the Hindus were originally separated by their 
first legislators is, as we have before remarked, that 
of the Brahmins Aftei them come the Kshatriyas, or 
Rajahs Superiority of rank is at present warmly 
contested between the Vaisyas, or mei chants, and the 
Sudras, or cultivatois TTie former appear to have 
almost entirely lost their superiority except in the Hindu 
books, where they are invariably placed before the 
Sudras In ordinary life the latter hold themselves to 
be superior to the Vaisyas, and consider themselves 
privileged to mark their superiority in many respects 
by treating them v'lth contumely 
With regard to the Vaisya caste an almost incredible 
but nevertheless well-attested peculiarity is everywhere 
observable. There is not a pretty woman to be found 
in the caste I have never had much to do with the 
women of the Vaisya caste, I cannot therefore without 
injustice venture to add my testimony to that of others 
on this subject, but I confess that the few Vaisya women 
I have seen from time to time were not such as to 
afford me an ocular refutation of the popular prejudice 
However, Vaisya w'omen are geneially wealthy, and 
they manage to make up for their lack of beauty by 
their elegant attire 

Even the Brahmins do not hold the highest social 
rank undisputed The Panchalas, or five classes of 
artisans already mentioned, refuse, m some districts. 
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to acknowledge Brahmin predominance, although these 
five classes themselves are considered to be of very 
low rank amongst the Sudras and are everywhere held 
in contempt. Brahmin predominance is also still more 
warmly contested by the Jains, of whom I have treated 
in one of the Appendices to this work. 

As to the particular subdivisions of each caste it is 
difficult to oecide the order of hierarchy observed 
amongst them. Sub-castes which are despised in one 
district are often greatly esteemed in another, according 
as they conduct themselves with greater propriety or 
follow more important callings. Thus the caste to which 
the ruler of a country belongs, however low it may be 
considered elsewhere, ranks amongst tlie highest in the 
ruler’s own dominions, and every member of it derives 
some reflection of dignity from its chief. 

After all, public opinion is the surest guide of caste 
superiority amongst the Sudras, and a very slight 
acquaintance with the customs of a province and with 
the private life of its inhabitants will suffice for fixing 
the position which each caste has acquired by common 
consent. 

In general it will be found that those castes are most 
honoured who are particular in keeping themselves 
pure by constant bathing and by abstaining from animal 
rood, who are exact in the observance of marriage 
regulations, who keep their women shut up and punish 
them severely when they err, and who resolutely 
maintain the customs and privileges of their order. 

Of all the Hindus the Brahmins strive most to keep 
up appearances of outward and inward purity by 
frequent ablutions and severe abstinence not only from 
meat and everything that has contained the principle 
of life, but also from several natural products of 5ie 
earth which prejudice and superstition teach them to 
be impure and defiling. It is chiefly to the scrupulous 
obsCTvance of such customs that the Brahmins owe the 
predominance of their illustrious order, and the 
reverence and respect with which they are everywhere 
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Amongst ihe different classes of Sudras, those who 
permit widow rcmairiage are considered the most 
abject,^ and, except the Pariahs, I know very few castes 
in which sucli marriages are allowed to take place 
o^nly and with the sanction of the caste'. 

he division into castes is the paramount distinction 
amon^t the Hindus; but there is still another division, 
that of sects. The two best known are those of Siva 
and Vishnu, which are again divided into a large 
number of others. 

Tliere are several castes, too, which may be 
distinguished by certain marks painted on the forehead 
oi other parts of the body. 

The first three of the four main castes, that is to 
say the Biahmins, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, are 
(ustinmiished by a thin coid hung across from the left 
shoulder to the right hip But this cord is also worn 
by the Jains and even by the Panehalas, or five castes 
of artisans, so one is apt to be deceived by it 

From what has been said it will appear that the name 
of a caste forms after all its best indication It was 
thus that the tribes of Israel were distinguished The 
names of several of the Hindu castes have a known 
meaning; but for the most part they date from such 
ancient times that it is impossible to find out their 
significance 

There is yet another division more general than any 
I have referred to yet, namely, that into Right-hand 
and Left-hand factions This appears to be but a 
modern invention, since it is not mentioned in any of 
the ancient books ol the country, and I have been 
assured that it is unknown in Northern India Be that 
as It may, I do not believe that any idea of this banefu> 
institution, as it exists at die present day, ever entered 

t Remarriage of virgin widows is one of the foremost planks in 
the platform of Social Reform, but it is opposed tiolently by the 
orthodox — Ed 
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the>heads of those ^nse lawgivers who ’Considered they 
had 'found in caste distinctions the best guarantee for 
the observance of the laws which they prescribed for 
the people. 

ll’This division into<Right*hand and Left-hand factions, 
whoever invented it, has turned out to be the most 
direftjl disturber of the public peace. It has proved a 
popetual source of riots, and the cause or endless 
animosity amongst the natives. 

Most castes belong either to the Left-hand or 
Right-hand faction. The former comprises the Vaisyas 
or trading classes, the Panckalas or artisan classes, and 
some of the low Sudra castes. It also contains the 
lowest caste, namely, the CkudUers or leather-workers, 
who are looked upon as its chief support. 

. To the Right-hand faction belong most of tire higher 
Castes of Sudras. The Pariahs are its chief support, as 
a proof of which they glory in the title Valai^t-Mougsa- 
tOTf or friends of the Right-hand. In the disputes and 
conflicts which so often take place between the two 
factions it is always the Parialis who make the most 
disturbance and do the most damage. 

■The- Brahmins, Rajahs, and several classes of Sudra 
are. .content to remain neutral, and take no part in 
these' ''parrels. They are often chosen as arbiters in 
the .differences which the two factions have to settle 
between themselves. 

' The opposition between the two factions arises from 
certain exclusive privileges to which both lay claim. But 
as these alleged pririleges are nowhere clearly defined 
and ^recognized, they result in confusion and uncer- 
teinfy, and are with difficulty capable of settlement. In 
the^e drcumstances one cannot hope to conciliate both 
parties; all that one can do is to endeavour to 
coi^romise matters as far as possible. 

'«;/When one faction trespasses on the so-called rights 
of the other,} tumults arise which spread gradually over 
ferge tracts 'of territory, afford opportunity for excises 
of all'kindsi.and generally end in bloody conflicts. The 
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Hindu, ordinanly so Umid and gentle in all other 
circumstances of life, seems to change his nature 
completely on occasions like these. There is no danger 
that he will not brave in maintaining what he calls his 
rights, and rather than sacriOce a tittle of them he will 
expose himself without fear to the risk of losing his 
life. 


I have several times witnessed instances of these 
popular insurrections excited by the mutual pretensions 
of the two factions and pushed to such an extreme 
of fury that the presence of a military force has been 
insufficient to quell them, to allay the clamour, or to 
control the excesses in which the contending factions 
onsider themselves entitled to indulge. 

Occasionally, when the magistrates fail to effect a 
conciliation by peaceful means, it is necessary to 
esort to force in order to suppress the disturbances. 
I have sometimes seen these rioters stand up against 
several discharges of arullery without exhibiting any 
sign of submission And when at last the armed force 
has succeeded in restoring order it is only for a time 
At the very first opportunity the rioters are at woA 
again, regardless of the punishment they have received, 
and quite ready to renew the conflict as obstinately m 
before. Such are the excesses to which the mild and 
peaceful Hindu abandons himself when his courage is 
aroused by religious and political fanaticism. 

The rights and privileges for which the Hindus are 
ready to fight such sanguinary battles appear hignjy 
ridiculous, especially to a European Perhaps the sole 
cause of the contest is the right to wear slippers 
ride through the streets in a palanquin or on horsebacx 
dunng marriage festivals, SomeUmes it is the privilege 
of being escorted on certain occasions by armra 
retainers, sometimes that of having a trumpet sounded 
in front of a procession, or of being accompanie y 
native musicians at public ceremonies. Perhaps H is 
simply the particular kind of musical ‘"Strument suitable 
to sui occasions that is in dispute, or perhaps it m y 
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be die right of carrying flags of certain colours or 
certain devices during these ceremonies. Such at any 
rate are a few of the privileges for which Hindus are 
ready to cut each other’s throats 

It not unfrequently happens that one faction makes 
an attack on die rights, real or pretended, of the other. 
Thereupon the trouble begins, and soon becomes 
general if it is not appeased at the very outset by 
prudent and vigorous measures on the part of the 
magistracy. 

I could instance very many examples bearing on this 
fatal distincdon between Right-hand and Left-hand; 
but what I have already said is enough to show the 
spirit which animates the Hindus in this matter. I once 
iwtnessed a dispute of this nature between the Panahs 
and Chucklers, or leather-workers. There seemed reason 
to fear such disastrous consequences throughout the 
whole district in question, that many of the more 
peaceful inhabitants began to desert their villages and 
to carry away their goods and chattels to a place of 
safety, just as is done when the country is threatened 
by the near approach of a Mahratta army. However, 
matters did not reach this extremity. The principal 
inhabitants of the district opportunely offered to 
arbitrate in the matter and they succeeded by diplomacy 
and conciliation in smoothing away the difficulties and 
in appeasing the two factions, who were only awaiting 
the signal to attack each other. 

One would not easily guess the cause of mis 
formidable commotion. It simply arose from the tact 
that a Chudderlad dared to appear at a public ceremony 
with red flowers stuck in his miban, a pnvilcge which 
the Pariahs alleged to belong exclusively to the 
Right-hand faction'' 


' These faction fights have gradually disappeared und 
civilizing influences of education and good __ 

they ever occur at all, are confined to the lowest castes 
spread beyond the limits of a village Tlie distinctions between 
the two factions, however, still exist — Ed 
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2 

Advantages resulting from Caste Divisions — Similar Divisions 
amongst many Anaent Nauons 

Many persons study so imperfectly the spirit and 
character of the different nations that inhabit the earth, 
and the influence of climate on their manners, customs, 
predilections, and usages, that they are astonished to 
find how widely such nations differ from each other 
Trammelled by the prejudices of their own surround- 
ings, such persons think nothing well regulated that is 
not included in the polity and government of their 
own country They would like to see all nadons of the 
earth placed on preasely the same footing as 
themselves. Everything whi^ differs from their own 
customs they consider either uncivilized or ridiculous 
Now, although man’s nature is pretty much the same 
all the world over, it is sul^ect to so many 
differentiations caused by soil, climate, food, religion, 
education, and other circumstances peculiar to different 
countries, that the system of civilization adopted by 
one people would plunge another into a state of 
barbarism and cause its complete downfall 

I have heard some persons, sensible enough in otner 
respects, but imbued with all the prejudices that they 
have brought with them from Europe, pronounce what 
appears to me an altogether erroneous judgement in 
the matter of c^ste divisions amongst the Hindus In 
their opinion, caste is not only useless to the hooy 
politic. It is also ridiculous, and even calculated to bring 
trouble and disorder on the people For ”>7 
having lived many years on friendly terms with tn 
Hindus, I have been able to study their national J « 
and character closely, and I have arrived at a quire 
opposite decision on this subject of caste * “ 
caste division to be in many respects the chtf-d 
the happiest effort, of Hindu lemslation I am 

persuaded that it is simply and jjd 

Sistnbuuon of the people into castes that India dio 
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not lapse into a state of barbarism, and that she 
preserved and perfected the arts and sciences of 
civilization whilst most other nations of the earth 
remained in a state of barbarism. I do not consider 
caste to be free from many great drawbacks; but I 
belie\’e that the resulting advantages, in the case of a 
nation constituted like the Hindus, more than outweigh 
the resulting evils. 

To establish the justice of this contention we have 
only to glance at the condition of the various races of 
men who live in the same latitude as the Hindus, and 
to consider the past and present status of tliose among 
them whose natural disposition and character have not 
been influenced for good by the purifying doctrines 
of Revealed Religion We can judge what the Hind^ 
would have been like, had they not been held within 
the pale of social duty by caste reflations, if we glance 
at neighbouring nations west of the Peninsula and east 
of it beyond the Ganges as far as China In China 
itself a temperate climate and a form of governmrat 
peculiarly adapted to a people unlike any othf in the 
world have produced the same effect as the distinction 
of caste among the Hindus. 

After much careful thought I can discover no other 
reason except caste which accounts for the Hindus not 
having fallen into the same state of barbarism as 
neighbours and as almost all nations^ inhabif g the 
torrid zone. Ctiste assigns to each individual his own 
profession or calling; and the handing down of this 
system from father to son, from generation to 
generation, makes it impossible for any ^ 

descendants to change the condition of life which th 
law assigns to him for any other. Such an instiWU^on 
was probably the only means that the most dear-sight 
prudence could devise for maintaining a state o 
civilization amongst a people endowed with the peculiar 

characteristics of the Hindus ri.tr- 

We can picture what would become of tim Hin 
if they were not kept within the bounds of duty by 
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the rules and penalties of caste, by looking at the 
position of the Pariahs, or outcastes of India, who, 
checked by no moral restraint, abandon themselves to 
their natural propensities Anybody who has studied 
the conduct and character of the people of this class 

— which, by the way, is the largest of any m India' 

— will agree with me that a State consisting entirely 
of such inhabitants could not long endure, and could 
not fail to lapse before long into a condition of 
barbarism. For my own part, being perfectly familiar 
with this class, and acquainted with its natural 
predilections and sentiments, I am persuaded that a 
nation of Pariahs left to themselves would speedily 
become worse than the hordes of cannibals who wander 
in the vast waste of Africa, and would soon take to 
devounng each other 

I am no less convinced that if the Hindus were not 
kept within the limits of duty and obedience by the 
system of caste, and by the penal regulations attached 
to each phase of it, 'they would soon oecome just what 
the Pariahs are, and probably something still worse. 
The whole country would necasanly fall into a state 
of hopeless anarchy, and, before the present generation 
disappeared, this nau'on, so polished under present 
conditions, would have to be reckoned amongst me 
most unavilized of the world The lemslators of India, 
whoever they may have been, were far too wise and 
too well acquainted with the natural character of the 
people for whom they prescribed laws to leave it to 
the discreuon or fancy of each individual to cultiv^ 
what knowledge he pleased, or to exercise, as seemeo 
best to him, any of the various professions, arts, or 
industnes which are necessary for the preservation an 
well-being of a State 


» Thi* w true only of Southern India, where the Parahs 
5,000,000 They form one-seventh of the total PoP"'"’®", 
Madras Presidency Of late wars the degraded „o« 

has auracted much attention, and a great deal 
being done to elevate them morally and materially — 
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They set out from that cardinal principle common 
to all ancient legislators, that no person should be 
useless to the commonwealth. At the same time they 
recognized that they were dealing with a people who 
were indolent and careless by nature, and whose 
propensity to be apathetic was so aggravated by the 
climate in which they lived, that unless every individual 
had a profession or employment rigidly imposed upon 
him, the social fabric could not hold together and must 
quickly fall into the most deplorable state of anarchy, 
TTiese ancient lawgivers, therefore, being well aware 
of the danger caused by religious and political 
innovations, and being anxious to establish durable and 
inviolable rules for the different castes comprising the 
Hindu nation, saw no surer way of attaining their 
object than by combining in an unmistakable manner 
those two great foundations of orderly government, 
religion and politics Accordingly there is not one of 
their ancient usages, not one of their observances, 
which has not some religious principle or object 
attached to it. Everything, indeed, is governed by 
simerstition and has religion for its motive. The style 
of greeting, the mode of dressing, the cut of clothes, 
the shape of ornaments and their manner of 
adjustment, the various details of the toilette, the 
architecture of houses, the corners where the hearth 
IS placed and where the cooking pots must stand, the 
manner of going to bed and of sleeping, the forms of 
civility and politeness that must be observed' all these 
are severely regulated. 

During the many years that I studied Hindu customs 
I cannot say that I ever observed a single one, however 
unimportant and simple, and, I may add, however 
filthy and disgusting, which did not rest on some 
religious principle or other. Nothing is left to chance, 
everything is laid down by rule, and the foundauon 
of all their customs is purely and simply religion. It 
is for this reason that the Hindus hold all their customs 
and usages to be inviolable, for, being essentially 
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t eligioiis, they consider them as sacred as religion itself 
And, be it noted, this plan of dividing the people 
into castes is not confined to the lawgivers of India 
The wisest and most famous of all lawgivers, Moses, 
availed himself of the same institution, as being the 
one which ofleied him the best means of governing 
the inti actable and tcbeiltous people of whom he had 
been appointed the patriarch. 

The division of the people into castes existed also 
amongst the Egyptians Witli them, as with the Hindus, 
the law assigned an occupation to each individual, 
which was handed down from father to son It was 
forbidden to any man to have two piofessions, or to 
change his own Each caste had a special quarter 
assigned to it, and people of a different caste were 
prohibited from settling theie Nevertheless there was 
this diffeience between the Egyptians and the Hindus 
with die former all castes and all professions were held 
in esteem, all employments, even of the meanest kind, 
were alike regaicfed as honourable, and, although the 
piiestly and military castes possessed peculiar piivileges, 
nobody would have considei ed it anything but criminal 
to despise the classes whose work, whatever it happened 
to be, contiibuted to the general good' With the 
Hindus, on the other hand, there are professioiw and 
callings to which prejudice attaches such degiad^ion 
that those who follow them are universally despised by 
those castes which in the public estimation exercise 

highei functions urn 

It must here be remaiked, however, that the toi 
great professions without which a civilized nation cou 
not exist, namely, the army, agncultuie, commera. 
and weaving, are held eveiywhere in the highest «tee 
All castes, from the Bralimm to the 
permitted to follow the first thiee, and the fourth « 


* See what the illustrious Bossuet says on this point m his Pivoi 
stir I'Htstone Umvetselle, Pait III — Dubois 
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be followed by ail ihe principal classes of Sudras’. 

These same caste distinctions observable amonest 
Hindus exist likewise, with some differences, amonest 
the Arabs and Tartars. Probably, indeed, they wwe 
common to the majority of ancient nations. Cecrops, 
It will be remembered, separated tlie people of Athens 
into four tribes or classes, while their great lawgiver, 
oolon, upheld this distinction and strengthened it in 
several ways Numa Pompilms, again, could devise no 
better way of putting an end to the racial hatred 
be^een Sabines and Romans that by separating the 
body of the people into different castes and classes. 
Ihe result of his policy was just what he had desired 
noth Sabines and Romans, once amalgamated in this 
manner, forgot their national differences and thought 
only of those of their class or caste 
Those who instituted the caste system could not but 
perceive that with nations in an embryonic stage the 
more class distinctions there are the more order and 
symmetry there must be, and the more easy it is to 
exercise control and preserve order. This, indeed, is 
the result which caste classification amongst the Hindus 
has achieved. The shame which would reflect on a 
whole caste if the faults of one of its individual members 
Went unpunished guarantees that the caste will execute 
justice, defend its own honour, and keep all us members 
Within the bounds of duty. For, be it noted, every caste 
has its own laws and regulations, or rather, we may 
S3y, Its own customs, in accordance with which the 
severest justice is meted out, just as it was by the 
patriarchs of old 

Thus in several castes adultery is punishable by 
death* Girls or widows who succumb to temptation 
are made to, suffer the same penalty as those who have 

This statement is not quite correct, for in Southern India, at any 
wie, some classes oi Panahs are most expert weavers, and are 
^honoured as such thtoughout the country — Ed 
This or course is no longei .illovied by law — Ed 
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seduced them. The largest temple of the town of 
Conjeeveram, in the Carnatic, an immense building, 
was constructed, so it is said, by a nch Brahmin who 
had been convicted of having had illicit intercourse 
with a low-caste Pariah woman He was, however, 
sentenced to this severe penalty, not so much on account 
of the immorality of his action, seeing that in the 
opinion of the Brahmins it was not immoral at all, but 
on account of the low-caste person who had been the 
partner of his incontinence. There are vanous kinds 
of delinquencies in connexion with which a caste may 
lake proceedings, not only against the prinapal 
offenders, but against those who have taken any part 
whatever in them Thus it is caste autliority which, by 
means of its wise rules and prerogatives, preserves 
good order, suppresses vice, and saves Hindus from 
sinking into a state of barbarism 
It may also be said that caste regulations counteract 
to a great extent the evil effects which would otherwise 
be produced on the national character by a religion 
that encourages the most unlicensed depravity of 
morals, as well in the decorations of its temples as m 


Its dogmas and ritual 

In India, where the princes and the aristocracy live 
in extreme indolence, attaching little importance to 
making their dependants happy and taking small pains 
to inculcate in them a sense of right and wrong, 
are no other means of attaining these desirable cn 
and preserving good order than by authoritative ruling 
of the caste system The worst of it is, these 
are not sufficiently wide, or rather they are too oite 
relaxed Many castes exercise them with 
cases that are for the most part frivolous, but otsp”' 
an easy and culpable indulgence towards real ana 
serious delinquencies On the other hand, 
authority is often a check against abuses which 
despotic rulers of the country are too apt to indulge 
in Sometimes one may see, as the result of » ^ 
order, the tradesmen and merchants of a whole dis 
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t,do»ng their shops, the labourers abandoning their 
'fields,- dr the artisans leaving their workshops, all 
I because of some petty insult or of some petty extortion 
j 'suffered by some member of their caste; and the 
aggrieved people will remain obstinately in this state 
, ot opposition until the injury has been atoned for and 
I those responsible for it punished. 

Another advantage resulting from the caste system 
I is the hereditary continuation of families and that purity 
of descent which is a peculiarity of the Hindus, and 
; 'which consists in never mixing the blood of one family 
or caste with that of another. Marriages are confined 
to, parties belonging to the same family, or at any rate 
, the same caste. In India, at any rate, there can be no 
I Toom for the reproach, so often deserved in European 
; ''.countries, that families have deteriorated by alliances 
■ 'With persons of low or unknown extraction. A Hindu 
of high caste can, without citing his title or producing 
; 'his -genealogical tree, trace his descent back for more 
than 'two thousand years without fear of contradiction. 
.;He can also, without any other passport than that of 
i’ his • high caste, and in spite of his poverty, present 
"'himself anywhere; and he would be more courted for 
a marriage alliance than any richer man of less pure 
"idMcent. Nevertheless, it is not to be denied that there 
' are -some districts where the people are not quite so 
-particular about their marriages, though such laxity is 
- blamed' and held up to shame as an outrage on 
Fqpriety. while those guilty of it take very good care 
m conceal 'it as much as possible from the public. 

,i .^^.^urtlier, one would be justified in asserting that it 
-- ,1^. to 'Caste .distinctions that India owes the preservation 
of hex arts and industries. For the same reason she 
t.-^9bld have reached a high standard of perfection in 
'them; Had not the avarice of her rulers prevented it. 
^t,.W2« .chiefly* to attain this object that the Egyptians 
, Were' divided into castes, and that their laws assigned 
S'.® i?atticular .place which each individual should occupy 
V'-iq '.the,i cpmmonwealth. Theii lawgivers no dou 
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considered liiat by this means all arts and industries 
would continue to improve from generation to 
generation, foi men must needs do well that which 
they have always been in the habit of seeing done and 
which they have been constantly practising from their 
youth 

This perfection in arts and manufactures would 
undoubtedly have been attained by so industrious a 
people as tlie Hindus, if, as I have before remarked, 
the cupidity of then luleis had not acted as a check 
As a matter of fact, no sooner has an artisan gained 
the reputation of evcelling in his ciaft than he is at 
once carried off by ordei of the sovereign, taken to 
the palace, and there confined for the rest of his life, 
foiced to toil without remission and with little or no 


i tward Under these circumstances, which are common 
to all pans of India under the government of native 
princes it is hardly surprising that every art anfl 
industiy is extinguished and all healthy competition 
deadened This is the chief and almost the only reason 
why progress in the arts has been so slow among Uic 
Hindus, and why in this respect they are now tar 
behind other nations who did not become avilizeu tor 
many centunes after themselves 
Their woikmen certainly lack neither industry nor 
skill In the European settlements, where they are p^o 
according to their ment, many native artisans are ro 
be met with whpse work would do ciedit to 
artisans of the West Moreover they feel no nece^^V 
to use the many European tools, wliose "omenciatur 
alone requires special study One ® j ,Lt 

a™ and* plaaes, all ol them a j TaAiMad tW 

a European workman would be able w 
»th - toe a.e alm« I’' ™'!’ 

to are lo be seen in the bands of ‘Sdmuch 

The woiking mateiials of a ® ® r three 

usually compiise a tiny anvil, ® simple 

small hammers, and as many files With such simp 
tS the patient Hindu, ihanks lo his industry. 
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produce specimens of work which are often not to be 
distinguished from those imported at great expense 
from foreign countries- To what a standard of 
excellence would these men have attained if they had 
been from the earliest times sui^ected to good masters! 

In order to form a just idea of what the Hindus 
would have done with their arts and manufactures if 
their natural industry had been properly encouraged, 
we have only to visit the workshop of one of their 
weavers or of one of their printers on cloth and 
car«ully examine the instruments with which they 
produce those superb muslins, those superfine cloths, 
those beautiful coloured piece-goods, which are 
everywhere admired, and which in Europe occupy a 
high place among the principal articles of adornment 
In manufacturing these magnificent stuffs the artisan 
uses his feet almost as much as his hands Furthermore, 
the weaving loom, and the whole apparrtus for spinning 
the thread before it is woven, as well as the rest of 
the tools which he uses for the work, are so simple 
and so few that altogether they would hardly comprise 
a load for one man. Indeed it is by no means a rare 
sight to see one of these weavers changing his abode, 
and carrying on his back all that is necessary for setting 

^Ofk the moment he arrives at his new home. 

Their printed calicoes, which are not less admired 
than their muslins, are manufactured in an equally 
simple manner. Three or four bamboos to stretch the 
cloth, as many brushes for applying the colours, with 
a few pieces of potsherd to contain them, and a hollow 
stone for pounding them, these are pretty well all their 
stock in trade 

I Will venture to express one other remark on the 
^litical advantages resulting from caste distinctions. 

In India parental authority is but little respected and 
parents, overcome doubtless by that apathetic indif- 
lerence which characterizes Hindus generally, are at 
litde pains, as I shall show later on, to inspire those 
teelings of filial reverence %vhich constitute family 
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happiness by enchaining the affections of the children 
to the authors of their existence Outward affection 
appears to exist between brothers and sisters, but in 
reality it is neither very strong nor very sincere. It 
quickly vanishes after the death of their parents, and 
subsequendy, we may say, they only come together to 
fight and to quarrel Thus, as the ties of blood 
relationship formed so insecure a bond between 
different members of a community, and guaranteed 
no such mutual assistance and support as were needed, 
it became necessary to bring families together in large 
caste communides, the individual members of whidi 
had a common interest in protecting, supporting, and 
defending each other It was thus that the links of the 
Hindu social chain were so strongly and ingeniously 
forged that nothing was able to break them 
This was the object which the ancient lawgivers of 
India attained by establishing the caste system, and 
they thereby acquired a title to honour unexampled 
in the history of the world Their work has stood the 
test of thousands of years, and has survived the lapse 
of time and the many revolutions to which this portion 
of the globe has been subjected The Hindus have 
often passed beneath the yoke of foreign invaders, 
whose religions, laws, and customs have been very 
different from their own, yet all efforts to imwse 
foreign institutions on the people of India have been 
futile, and foreign occupation has never de^t more 
than a feeble blow against Indian custom Above a » 
and before all, it was the caste system which 
them Its authority was extensive enough to incjuoe 
sentences of death, as I have before remarked 
story IS told, and the truth of it is incontestable, mai 
a man of the Rajput caste was a few y«rs ago compe « 
by the people of his own caste and by the princ p 
inhabitants of his place of abode ^ eJ^ecute. w* ws 
own hand, a sentence of death rassed on his daughW 
This unhappy girl had been discoveied in the arm 
of a youth, would have suffered the same penalty 
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had he not evaded it by sudden flight. 

Nevertheless, although the penalty of death may be 
inflicted by some castes under certain circumstances, 
this form of punishment is seldom resorted to 
nowadays. Whenever it is thought to be indispensable, 
it is the father or the brother who is expected to 
execute it. in secrecy. Generally speaking, however 
recourse is had by preference to the imposition of a 
fine and to various ignominious corporal punishments. 
As regards these latter, we may note as examples the 
punishments inflicted on women who have forfeited 
their honour, such as shaving tlieir heads, compelling 
them to ride through the public streets mounted on 
asses and with their faces turned towards the tail, 
forcing them to stand a long time witli a basket of 
mud on their heads before tlie assembled caste people, 
throwng into their faces the ordure of cattle, breaking 
the cotton thread of those possessing the right to wear 
It, and excommunicating the guilty from their caste . 

3 


Expulsion from Caste - Cases in which such Degradaiion is 
inflicted — By whom indicted — Restoration to Caste 
Methods of effccung it 

Of all kinds of punishment the hardest and most 
Unbearable for a Hindu is that which cuts him off and 
expels him from his caste Those whose duty it is to 
inflict it are the gurus, of whom I shall have more to 
say in a subsequent chapter, and, in default of 
the caste headmen These latter are usually to be tpund 
m every district, and it is to tlicm that all doubilul or 
difficult questions affecting the caste system are 
referred They call m, in order to help them to decide 
such questions, a few elders who are versed in t e 
intricacies of the matters in dispute. 

' The indiction ol such puiiishmcnis might nowadays be followed 
by prosecution in the Civil and Cuminal Courts — 
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This expulsion from caste, which follows either an 
infringement of caste usages or some public offence 
calculated if left unpunished to bnng dishonour on 
the whole community, is a kind of social excommunica- 
tion, which deprives the unhappy person who suffers 
it of all intercourse with his fellow-creatures. It renders 
him, as it were, dead to the world, and leaves him 
nothing in common with the rest of society In losing 
his caste he loses not only his relations and friends, 
but often his wife and his children, who would rathei 
leave him to his fate than share his disgiace witli him 
Nobody dare eat with him or even give him a diop 
of water If he has marriageable daughters nobody 
asks them in marriage, and in like manner his sons 
are refused wives. He has to take it for gi anted that 
wherever he goes he ivill be avoided, pointed at with 
scorn, and regarded as an outcaste 
If after losing caste a Hindu could obtain admission 
into an inferior caste, his punishment would m some 
degree be tolerable, but even this humiliating compen- 
sation IS denied to him A simple Sudra with any 
notions of honour and propriety would never associate 
or even speak with a Biahmin degraded in this manner 
It IS necessary, therefore, for an outcaste to seek asylum 
in the lowest caste of Pariahs if he fails to obtain 
restoration to his own, or else he is obliged to associate 
with persons of doubtful caste There are always 
of this kind, especially in the quarteis inhabited by 
Europeans, and unhappy is the man who puts trust 
in them* A caste Hindu is often a thief and a baa 
character, but a Hindu without caste is almost always 


Expulsion from caste is generally put in foice without 
much formality Sometimes it is due merely to pei sona 
hatred or caprice Thus, when persons refuse wi 
any apparent justification, to attend the 
marriage ceremonies of their relations oi - 

when they happen not to invite the latter on 
SSionTth. .r,d.v.du,l. dim dighKd W » 
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take proceedings in order to obtain satisfaction for the 
insult offered to them, and the arbitrators called in to 
decide the case usually pass a decree of excommunica- 
tion. When a case is thus settled by arbitration, however, 
a sentence of excommunication does not bring upon 
the guilty person the same disgrace and the same 
penalties which are the lot of those whose offence 
offers no room for compromise. 

Otherwise it matters little whether the offence be 
deliberate, whether it be serious or trivial, in 
determining that a person shall pay this degrading 
penalty. A Pariah who concealed his origin, mixed with 
other Hindus, entered their houses and ate with them 
without being recognized, would render those who had 
thus been brought into contact with him liable to 
Ignominious expulsion from their caste. At the same 
time^ a Pariah guilty of such a daring act would 
inevitably be murdered on the spot, if his entertainers 
recognized him 

A Sudra, too, who indulged in illicit intercourse ivith 
a Panah woman would be rigorously expelled from 
caste if his offence became known 

A number of Brahmins assembled together for some 
ramily ceremony once admitted to their feast, without 
being aware of it, a Sudra who had gained admittance 
on the false assertion that he belonged to their caste. 
On the circumstance being discovered, these Brahmins 
were one and all outcasted, and were unable to obtain 
reinstatement until they had gone through all kinds 
of formalities and been sulyected to considerable 
expense. 

I once witnessed amongst the Gollavarus, or shepherds, 
an instance of even greater severity A marriage had 
been arranged, and, in the presence of the family 
concerned, certain ceremonies which were equivalent 
to betrothal amongst ourselves had taken place Before 
toe actual celebration of the marriage, which was fixed 
for a considerable time afterwards, the bridegroom 
died. The parents of the girl, who was very young 
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and pretty, thereupon married her to another man 
This was in direct violation of the custom of the caste, 
which condemns to perpetual widowhood girls thus 
betrothed, even when, as in this case, the future 
biidegroom dies before marriage has been consum- 
mated The consequence %vas that all the persons who 
had taken part in the second ceremony were expelled 
from caste, and nobody would contract marriage or 
have any intercourse whatever with them A long time 
afterwards I met several of them, well advanced in 
age, who had been for this reason alone unabl e to 
obtain husbands or wives, as the case might be 
Let me relate another instance Eleven Biahmins 
travelling in company were obliged to cross a district 
devastated by war. They arrived hungry and tired in 
a village, which, contrary to their expectations, they 
found deserted They had with them a small quantity 
of nee, but they could find no other pots to boil it in 
than some which had been left in the house of the 


village washerman To touch these would constitute in 
the case of Brahmins an almost ineffaceable defilement 
Nevertheless, suffering from hunger as they were, they 
swore mutual secrecy, and after washing and scouring 
the pots a hundred times they prepared their food m 
them. The rice was served and the repast consumed 
by all but one, who refused to partake of it, and who 
had no sooner returned home than he proceeds to 
denounce the ten others to the chief Brahmins of 
village The news of such a scandal spread quicUy» 
and gave rise to a great commotion amongst all 
of the inhabitants An assembly was held T e 
delinquents were summoned and forced to appear 
Warned beforehand, however, of the proceedings turn 
were to be instituted against them, they took oouns 
together and agreed to answer unanimously, w 
called upon to explain, that it was the accuser himsai 
who had committed the heinous sin and who 
imputed it to them falsely and malraously 
testimony of ten persons was calculated to carry m 
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weight than that of one. The accused xvere consequently 
acquitted, while llie accuser alone was ignomimously 
e^elled from caste by tlie headmen, who, though they 
were perfectly sure of his innocence, weie indignant 

at his treacherous disclosure. ^ Sp 

From what has been said, it will no longer be 
surprising to learn that Hindus are as much, nay, even 
more, attached to tlieir caste than the gentry Europe 
are to their rank. Prone to using t^he most disgustingly 
abusive language in their quarrels, they v , ,c 

easily forgive and forget such insulting epithets; but it 
one should say ol another that he is a man wtlhout caste, 
the insult would never be forgiven or forgotten. 

This strict and universal observance ol caste and caste 
usages forms practically tlieir whole social law y 

great number of people are to be found among . 
to whom death would appear far more desirable than 
life, if, for example, the latter were sustained 
cow’s flesh or any food prepared by Pariahs and 

outcastes. . _ 

It is this same caste feeling which gives nse to the 

contempt and aversion which they display . 

foreign nations, and especially towards customs 

being as a rule but slightly acquainted with ■ i-fjj,- 
andVejudices of the^ountry, are consun^^"”® 
them. Owing to such conduct the Hind , 

them as barbarians totally ignorant of a p P 
honour and good breeding , 

In several cases, at least, restoration jca. 

impossibility. But when the sentence o e ciiloni 
tion has been passed merely by relations, die culpm 

condliates the principal members of widf siens 
ptbstrates himself in a humble ® 

of repentance, before his assembled cas e • * 
listens without complaint to die rebukes which^are 
showered upon him, receives the blows . , h ,t is 
oftentimes condemned, and pays the fin uaving 
thought fit to impose upon him. Finall)^ , 
solemnly promised to wipe out by goo 
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taint resulting train his degrading punishment, he sheds 
tears of repentance, performs the sashtanga before the 
assembly, and then serves a feast to the persons present 
When all this is finished he is looked upon as reinstated 
The sashtanga, by the way, is a sign or salute expressing 
humility, which is not only recognized amongst the 
Hindus and other Asiauc nations, but was in use 


amongst more ancient peoples Instances of it are 
quoted in Scripture, where this extraordinary mark of 
respect IS known as adoration, even when it is paid to 
simple mortals (Vide Genesis xviii 2, Xix 1, xxxiii 3, 
xlii 6, xliii 26, 1 18, &c, &c) In the same way the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, and oilier nations mentioned in 
Holy Writ ivere acquainted with this method of reverent 
salutation and observed it under the same circumstances 
as the Hindus As I shall often have occasion in this 
work to mention the sashtanga I will give here a 
definition of it The person who pei forms it lies 
prostrate, his face on the ground and his arms extended 
beyond his head. It is called sashtanga from theprostiaUM 
of the SIX members, because, when it is performed, the 
feet, the knees, the stomach, the chest, the forehead, 
and the arms must touch the eaith It is thus that 
prostrations are made before peisons of high degiee, 
such as princes and priests Childien soinetimcs 
prostrate themselves thus before then fathers It is y 
no means rare to see Sudias of different 
performing sashfanga before Brahmins, and it 
happens that princes, before engaging an enemy, t 
prostrate themselves before their armies drawn up 

battle array^ ' , ^ 

When expulsion from caste is the result of 
heinous offence, the guilty Person who is readmiue 
into caste has to submit to one or other of the following 


1 Here and elsewhere .he AbW the 



— Ed 
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ordeals; his tongue is slightly burnt with a piece of 
heated gold; he is branded indelibly on different parts 
of his body tvitli red-hot iron; he is made to walk 
barefooted over red-hot embers; or he is compelled to 
crawl several times under the belly of a cow. Finally, 
to complete his purification, he is made to drink the 
pancka-gavia. These words, of which a more detailed 
explanation will be given later on, signify literally the 
five thmgs or substances derived from the body of a cow; 
namely, milk, curds, ghee (clarified butter), dung and 
urine, which are mixed together. The last-named, urine, 
is looked upon as the most efficacious for purifying 
any kind of uncleanness. I have often seen superstitious 
Hindus following the cows to pasture, waiting for the 
moment when they could collect the precious liquid in 
vessels of brass, and carrying it away ivhile still warm 
to tlieir houses I have also seen them waiting to catch 
it in the hollow of their hands, drinking some of it 
and rubbing their faces and heads with the rest. 
Rubbing it in this w'ay is supposed to wash away all 
external uncleanness; and drinking it to cleanse all 
internal impurity When this disgusting ceremony of 
the pancha-gauia is over, the person who has been 
reinstated is expected to give a great feast to the 
Brahmins who have collected from all parts to witness 
it. Presents of more or less value are also expected by 
them, and not until these are forthcoming does the 
guilty person obtain all his rights and privileges again. 

There are certain offences so »ieinous in the sight 
of Hindus, however, as to leave no hope of 
reinstatement to those who commit them. Such, for 
example, would be the crime of a Brahmin who had 
openly cohabited with a Pariah woman ^ Were the 
Woman of any other caste, I believe that it would be 
possible for a guilty person, by getting rid of her and 
repudiating any children he had had by her, to 
obtain pardon, after performing many purifying 
ceremonies and expending much money. But hopeless 
Would be the case of the man who under any 
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circumstances had eaten of cow’s Flesh. There would 
be no hope of pardon for him, even supposing he 
had commuted such an awful sacrilege under compul- 
sion. 

It would be possible to dte several instances of strange 
and inflexible seventy in the punishment of caste 
offences When the last Mussulman Prince reigned in 
Mysore and sought to proselytize the whole Peninsula, 
he began by having several brahmins forcibly 
circumcised, compelling them afterwards to eat cow’s 
flesh as an unequivocal token of then renunciaUon of 
caste. Subsequently the people weie fieed from the 
yoke of this tyrant, and many of those who had been 
compelled to embrace tlie Mahomedan teligion made 
every possible effort, and offeied very large sums, to 
be readmitted to Hinduism Assemblies were held in 
different parts of the country to thoioughly consider 
their cases It was everywhere decided that it was quite 
possible to purify the uncleanness of citcumcision and 
of intercourse with Mussulmans But the ci ime of eating 
cow’s flesh, even under compulsion, was unanimously 
declared to be irredeemable and not to be effaced 
either by presents, or by fire, oi by the pancha-gavia 
A similar decision was given in the case of Sudias 
who found themselves in the same position, and who, 
after trying all possible means, were not more successful 
One and all, therefoie, were obliged to remain 
Mahomedans. 

A Hindu, of whatever caste, who has once had the 
misfortune to be excommunicated, can never altogether 
get nd of the stain of his disgrace If he ever gets 
into trouble his excommunication is always thrown m 
his teeth. 


4 

Antiquity and Origin of C.i»tc 
Apparendy there is no existing insiiiuuon 
the caste system of the Hindus Gi eek and Latin aulno 
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who have written about India concur in thinking that 
it has been in force from time immemorial; and 
certainly the unswerving observance of us rules seems 
to me an almost incontestable proof of its antiquity'. 

' Dr. Muir, in Old Sanskrtl Texts, vol i p 159, renewing the texts 
which he had ated on this subject, says* — 'First, wc have the set 
of accounts in which the four castes are said to have sprung 
from progenitors who were separately created, but in regard to 
the manner of their creauon sve find the greatest diversity of 
statement. The most common story is that the castes issued from 
the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of Purusha, or Briihma The 
olocst extant passage in which this idea occurs, and from which 
all the later myths of a similar tenor have no doubt been borrowed. 
IS to be found in the Purusha Sukta, but it is doubtful whether 
in the form in which it is there represented, this representation 
IS anything more than an allegory In some of the texts from the 
Bhagavau Purina traces of the same allegorical character may be 
perceived, but in Manu and the Puranas the mystical import of 
the Vedic text disappears, and the figurative narration is hardened 
into a literal statement of fact In the chapters of the Vishnu, 
Vayu, and Markandcya Puranas, where castes are described as 
coeval with creauon, and as having been naturally distinguished 
by different gunas, or qualities, involving varieties of moral 
character, we are nevertheless allowed to infer that those qualities 
exerted no influence on the classes in which they were inherent, 
as the condition of the whole race dunng the Knu age is described 
as one of uniform perfection and happiness, while the acraal 
separation into castes did not take place, according to the Vayu 
Purana, until men had become deteriorated in the Treta age 
‘Second, in various passages from the Brahmanas epic poems, 
and Puranas, the creation of mankind is desenbed without the 
least allusion to any separate production of the progenitors of 
the four castes And whilst in the chapters wheie they «“te the 
distinct formations of the castes, the Puranas assign different 
natural dispositions to each class, they elsewhere repiesent all 
mankind as being at the creation uniformly distinguished by the 
quality of passion. In one text men are said to be the oHspiing 
of Vivasat, in another his son Mami is said to be their progenitor, 
whikt in a third they are said to be descended from a female ol 
the same name The passage which declares Manu to have been 
the father of the human race expliatly affirms that men of all 
the four castes were descended from him In another remarkable 
text the Mahabharata categorically asserts that originally there was 
tto distmcbon of classes, the existing distribution having ansen 
out of differences of character and occupauon In these 
circumstances, we may fairly conclude that the separate origination 
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Under a solemn and unceasing obligalion as the Hindus 
arc to respect its usages, new and strange customs are 
things unneard of in their country. Any person who 
attempted to introduce such innovations would excite 
universal resentment and opposition, and would be 
bianded as a dangerous peison. The task, however, 
would be such a difTicult one that I can hardly believe 
that any proposal of the kind would ever enter an 
intelligent person's head Everything is always done in 
exactly the same way; even the minutest details are 
invested with a solemn importance of their own, because 
a Hindu is convinced that it is only by paying rigorous 
attention to small details that more momentous concei ns 
are safeguarded Indeed, thcie is not another nation 
on earth which can pride itself on having so long 
preserved intact its social customs and regulations 
The Hindu legislators of old had the good sense to 
give stability to these customs and regulations by 
associating with them many outward ceremonies, which, 


of the four castes was far from being an article of belief unnersally 
received by Indian aniiquiiy’ 

The following w the categorical assertion in ilic Maliaunaraw 
fSanii parvan) above referrM to It occurs in the ° f 

discussion on c.islc between Bhngu and Bliaratlw<ua l»n 8 > 
replying to a question pul by Bharadw.\ja, says The **'*5**' !■ 

oi the Brahmins was white, that ol me Kshaiiiyas red, Uia 
the Vaisyas yellow, and that oi the Sudras black Bliara J 
here FCjoins, ‘If tlic caste (womo) of ilic four classes is distingui 
by then colour (ifoma), then a confusion of all the ® 
observable * Blingu replies, Tlierc is no differenre of ons^ 
this world, having been at fiist created by ,n 

Brabmamc, became (afterwards) separated inw «st » 
consequence of works Those Brahmins 
weie Itond of sensual pleasure, ficiy, iiascible, P*®"® 
who had forsaken their duly and were red jjieir 

condition of Kshatriyas Those Brahmins t/ho tv 

livelihood from kmc, who weic Entered 

asriculture, and who neglected to practise their d 
into ilie state of Vaisyas TTiosc Brahmins 
mischief and faischood, who 

of work, who were black and had fallen from purity, san 
the conrtiuon of Sudras — £d 
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by fixing them in the minds of the people, ensured 
their more faithful observance. These ceremonies are 
invariably observed, and have never been allowed to 
degenerate into mere forms that can be neglected 
without grave consequences. Failure to perform a single 
one of them, however unimportant it might appear, 
would never go unpunished. 

One cannot fail to remark how very similar some of 
these ceremonies are to lliose which were per foiled 
long ago amongst other nations. Thus the Hindu 
precepts about cleanness and uncleanness, as also the 
means employed for preserving the one and effacing 
the other, are similar in many respects to tliose of 
the ancient Hebre^vs The rule about marrying in 
one’s taste, and even in one’s family, was specifically 
imposed upon the Jew’s in the laws which Moses gave 
them from God^ This rule, too, was in force a long 
time before that, for it appears to have been general 
amongst the Chaldeans. We find also in Holy Writ 
that Abraham espoused his niece, and that the holy 
patriarch sent into a far country for a maiden of his 
own family as a wife for his son Isaac Again, Isaac 
and his wife Rebecca found it difficult to pardon their 
son Esau for marrying amongst strangers, that i^ 
amongst the Canaanites; and they sent their son Jacob 
away into a distant land to seek a wife from amongst 
thdr own people. _ . c ■ 

In the same way to-day, Hindus residing in a^ foreign 
country will journey hundreds of leagues to their native 
land in search of wives for their sons. 

Again, as to the caste system, Moses, as is well known, 
established it amongst the Hebrews in accordance with 
the commands of God. This holy lawgiver had, during 
his long sojourn in Egypt, observed the system as 
established in that country, and had doubtless 
recognized the good that resulted from it. Apparently, 
m executing the divine order with r^^gChitt^ it he 

* Numbers xxxvi 5-12 
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simply adapted and perfected the system which was in 
force in Egypt 

Indian caste system is of still older origin. The 
Hindu sacred writings record that the author of it was 
die God Brahma, to whom they attribute the creation 
of the world, and who is said to have established this 
system when he peopled the earth The Brahmins were 
the product of his brain, the Kshatriyas or Rajahs 
issued from his shoulders; the Vaisyas from his belly, 
and the Sudras from his feet 
It is easy to understand the allegorical signification 
of this legend, in which one can distincdy trace the 
relative degrees of subordinauon of the different castes 
Tlie Brahmins, destined to fulfil the high functions of 
spiritual priesthood and to show the way of salvation 
J:o their fellowmen, issue from the head of the Creator, 
the Kshatriyas, endowed with physical force and 
desdned to undergo the fadgues of war, have their 
origin in the shoulders and arms of Brahma, the 
Vaisyas, whose duty it is to provide the food, the 
clothing,' and other bodily necessities of man, are bom 
in the belly of the god, and the Sudras, whose lot is 
servitude ami rude labour in the fields, issue from his 


reel 

Besides this traditional origin of the different castes, 
known to all Hindus, there is anoAer to be found m 
thrir books, which traces the institution back to me 
time of the Flood. For, it should be noted, this mnwie 
world-renovating disaster is as well known to the Hinou 
as it was to Moses. On this important subject, however, 
I shall have more to say subsequently; 
remark that a celebrated personage, reverenced ^ me 
Hindus, and known to them as Mak&nuvu, escaped m 
calamity in an ark, in which were also the seven f^ou 
Penitents of India. After the Flood, according to Hmau 
writers, this saviour of the human race divided 
into different castes,' as they exist at the present day 


» The appellauon Mdiaxuvu w well worthy of remark It « " 
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The many subdivisions into vrhich these four great 
original castes were broken up date undoubtedly from 
later times. They were due to the absolute necessity 
of assigning to each person in a special manner his 
particular place in the sodal organization. There are 
some Hindu authors who assert that the individuals 
composing the first ramifications of the large Sudra 
caste were the bastard offspring of the other higher 
castes, and owed Uieir origin to illicit intercourse with 
the widows of the four great caste divisions. It is said 
that these bastard children, bom of a Brahmin father 
and a Kshatriya mother, or of a Vaisya father and a 
Sudra mother, &c., were not recognized by any of the 
four primary castes, and so they were placed in other 
caste categories and were assigned special employments, 
more or less humble, according to their extraction. 

A few of these many subdivisions are said to be of 
quite recent origin. For instance, the five ardsan classes 
are said to have oripnally formed only one class, as 
also the barbers and washermen, the Gollavarus and 
Kurubas, and a large number of others who in recent 
times have split up into new sub-castes. 

5 


The Lower Classes of Sudras — Panahs — Ckuckler^ ot 
C obblers, and others equally low •— Contempt in which they 
are held — Panahs stnctly speaking Slaves — Washermen, 
Barbers, and some others — Disrepute into which Mechanical 
Skill has fallen — Nomads and Vagabonds — Gypsies —• 
Quacks — Jugglers — Wild Tnbes, &c 
We have already remarked that amongst die immense 
number of classes of which the Sudra caste is composed, 
it IS impossible to give precedence to any one class in 
particular; the natives themselves not being 
that point, and the social scale vtirying in different 
parts of the country. There are certain classes, however, 

compound of two words — Maha great, and Nuvu, which 
undoubtedly is the same as Noah — Dubois 
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who, owing to the depth of degradation into which 
they have fallen, are looked upon as almost another 
race of beings, altogether outside the pale of society, 
and they are perfectly ready to acknowledge their own 
comparative inferiority. The best known and most 
numerous of these castes is the Parayer, as it is called 
in Tamil, the word from which the European name 
Pariah is derived* The particulars which I am about 
to give of this class will form most striking contrasts 
with those I shall relate subsequently about the 
Brahmins, and will serve to demonstrate a point to 
which I shall often refer, namely, how incapable the 
Hindus are of showing any moderation in their caste 
customs and observances 

Their contempt and aversion for these social outcastes 
are as extreme, on the one hand, as are the remect 
and veneration which they pay, on the other, to tnose 
whom their superstitions have invested witli god-like 
attributes Throughout Uie whole of India the Panahs 
are looked upon as slaves by other castes, and are 
treated, with great harshness Hardly anywhere are 
they allowed to cultivate the soil for their own benefit, 
but are obliged to hire themselves out to the othCT 
castes, who in return for a minimum wage exact the 
hardest tasks from them 

Furthermore, their masters may beat them at 
pleasure, the poor wretches having no nght either to 
complain or to obtain redress for that or any othCT 
ill-treatment their masters may impose on them in 
fact, these Pariahs are the born slaves of India, an 
had I to choose beween the two sad fates of 
slave in one of our colonies or a Pariah here, I shoui 
unhesitatingly prefer the former 
This class is the most numerous of all, ana m 
coniuncuon with that of the Chucklers, or cob • , 

represents at least a quarter of the 

painful to think that its members, though so degraaeo, , 
1 Panyen means one that beats the dnam (peroi) — Ed j 
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are yet the most useful of all. On them the whole 
agricultural work of the country devolves', and they 
have also other tasks to perform which are still harder 
and more indispensable. 

However, notwithstanding the miserable condition of 
these wretched Pariahs, they are never heard to 
murmur, or to complain of their low estate Still less 
do they ever dream of trying to improve tlieir lot, by 
combining together, and forcing the other classes to 
treat them with that common respect which one man 
ow'es to another. The idea that he was born to be in 
subjection to the other castes is so ingrained in his 
mind that it never occurs to the Pariah to think that 
his fate is anything but irrevocable. Nothing will ever 
persuade him that men are all made of the same clay, 
or that he has the right to insist on better treatment 
than that which is meted out to him''. 

They live in hopeless poverty, and the greater number 
lack sufficient means to procure even the coarsest 
clothing. They go about almost naked, or at best clothed 
in the most hideous rags. 

They live from hand to mouth the whole year round, 
and rarely know' one day how they will procure food 
for the next. When they happen to have any money, 
they invariably spend it at once, and make a point of 
doing no work as long as they have anything left to 
live on. 

In a few districts they are allowed to cultivate the 
soil on their own account, but in such cases they are 
^most always the poorest of their class. Pariahs who 
hire themselves out as labourers earn, at any rate, 

' This ts the case only in certain distncts of Southern India, such 
as Chingleput and Tanjore An appreciable percentage of the 
Panahs has now migrated to the towns, where thei serve as 
^oomesuc servants in European and Eurasian households — Ed 
The Christian missionaries in India have done and are doing 
muA to elevate the condition and character of this class in 
Madru aty there are now Panah associauons, and also a journal 
specially represenung Panah interests — Ed. 
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enough to live on; and their food, though often of 
the coarsest description, is sufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger But those who are their own 
masters, and culdvate land for themselves, are so 
indolent and careless that their harvests, even in the 
most favourable seasons, are only suffiaent to feed 
them for half the year. 

The contempt and aversion with which the other 
castes — and particularly the Brahmins — regard these 
unfortunate people are carried to such an excess that 
in many places their presence, or even their footprints, 
are considered sufficient to defile the whole neighbour- 
hood. They are forbidden to cross a street in which 
Brahmins are living^ Should they be so ill-advised as 
to do so, the latter would have the right, not to stnkc 
them themselves, because they could not do so without 
defilement, or even touch them with the end of a long 
stick, but to order them to be severely beaten by other 
people A Pariah who had the audacity to enter a 
Brahmin’s house might possibly be murdered on the 
spot A revolting crime of this sort has been actually 
perpetrated in States under the rule of native princes 
wiAout a voice being raised in expostulation 
Any one who has been touched, whether inadvertently 
or purposely, by a Pariah is defiled by that single act, 
and may hold no communication with any person 
whatsoever until he has been purified by bathing or 
by other ceremonies more or less important accoroing 
to the status and customs of his caste It would o 
contamination to eat with any members of this mss, 
to touch food prepared by them, or even to 
water which they have drawn, to i«e an ea»-*en veM 
which they have held in their hands, to set foot ms 

1 Even to this day a Panah is not allowed to Pf 
,n a vllage' though PI?X«se 

approaching or passing by a “ ajjow a Brahnu" 

Panahs, on their part, will under Parah huts), as 

to oass through their parehemes (collections Ot , 

Sey firirfy believe that it will lead to their rum - W 
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ccpdzze to &e; z: the present dav. 

tc 'verv earh* davse hcr'^ever. the separation between 
izrSdss zzc the other erstes does not appear to have 
^n so rrzrhed as z: presezz Though re!eg.iXd to 
■fee lowest grade tz the sncial scale, thev were net then 
plaoid absohiteb. outfflze zzd teyozd it. &e line o. 
dsrarcatSrz between them azd the Sedras being aiziost 
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imperceptible. Indeed, they are even to this day 
consider^ to be tlie direct descendants of the better 
class of agricultural labourers. The Tamil Venders and 
the Okkal^makkalu~kanarey do not disdain to call them 
their children But one thing is quite certain, that if 
these classes share a common origin with the Pariahs 
and acknowledge die same, their actions by no means 
corroborate dieir words, and their treatment of the 
Pariahs leaves much to be desired. 

Europeans are obliged to have Pariahs for their 
servants, because no native of any other caste would 
condescend to do such menial work as is exacted by 
their masters Foi instance, it would be very« difficult 
to find amongst die Sudras anyone who would demean 
himself by blacking or greasing boots and shoes, 
emptying and cleansing chamber utensils, brushing and 
rranging hair, &c ; and certainly no one could be 
ound who for any consideration whatever would 
onsent to cook food for then:, as this would necessitate 
ouching beef, which is constandy to be seen on the 
ables of Europeans, who thereby show an open 
disregard of the feelings and prejudices of the people 
amongst whom they Jive Foieigners are therefore 
obliged to have recourse to Panahs to. perform thu 
important domesuc service If the kind of food which 
they do not scruple to eat lowers Europeans in me 
eyes of the superstitious native, much more are mey 
lowered by the social status of the people 
they are served.’ For it is a fact recognized by a 
Hindus that none but a Pariah would dare to eat toon 


prepared by Panahs 

It is undeniable that this want of consideration 
the part of Europeans — or rather the necessity » 
which they are reduced of employing Panahs as serva 
— renders them most obnoxious to other class« 
nattves, and greatly diminishes the general 
the white man It being impowible to 
of a better caste, foreigners have of necessity to put 
up with members of this infenor class, who a 
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dishonest, incapable of any attachment to their masters, 
•and unworthy of confidence. Sudras who become 
servants of Europeans are almost invariably vidous and 
unprincipled, as devoid of ail feeling of honour as 
they are wanting in resource; in fact, they are the 
scum of their class and of society at large. No 
respectable or self-respecting Sudra would ever consent 
to enter a service where he would be in danger of 
being mistaken for a Pariah, or would have to consort 
with Pariahs. Amongst other reasons which contribute 
largely to the dislike that natives of a better class 
entertain for domestic service under Europeans, is the 
feeling that their masters keep them at such a gfreat 
distance, and are generally haughty and even cruel in 
their demeanour towards them. But above all things 
they dread being kicked by a European, not because 
this particular form of ill-treatment is physically more 
painful than any other, but because they^ have a horror 
of being defiled by contact with anything so unclean 
as a leather boot or shoe. Pariahs, accustomed from 
their childhood to slavery, put up patiently with affronts 
of this kind which other natives, who have more pride 
and self-respect, are unable to endure. 

Under other circumstances, it should be reiMrked, 
domestic service in India is % no means r^arded as 
degrading. The servant has his meals with his ™ 3 ster, 
the ‘maid with her mistress, and both go through life 
on an 'almost equal footing. The conduct of Europe^s 
being in this respect so totally different, natives who 
have any > sense of decency or self-resMCt feel tte 
l^eatest repugnance to .taking service with th^. une 
cannot wonder therefore that only the very dregs 
the population will undertake the work. 

But to return to the Pariahs. One is bound to 
that the evU reputation which is borne by this class is 
in, many respects well deserved, by reason of the 
conduct and habits of its members. A great . 

thesfe unfortunate people bind themselves for Ii » . 

their vdves and children, to the ryots, or agnc 
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classes, who set them to the liardest labour and treat 
them with the greatest harshness. The village 
scavengers, who are obliged to clean out the public 
latrines, to sweep the streets, and to remove all rubbish, 
invariably belong to this class These men, known in 
the south by the name of iobs, are, however, generally 
somewhat more humanely treated than the other 
Paiiahs, because, in addition to the dirty work above 
mentioned, they are employed in letting the water into 
the tanks and channels for irrigating the nee fields; 
and on this account they are treated with some 
consideiation by the rest of the villagers Amongst the 
Pariahs who are not agricultural slaves there are some 
who groom and feed the horses of private individuals, 
or those used in the army, some are in charge of 
elephants; others tend catde, others are messengers 
and carriers; while others, again, do ordinary 
work. Within recent times Panahs have been allowed 

0 enKst in the European and Native armies, and some 
)f them have risen to high rank, for in point of courage 
and bravery they are m no way inferior to any other 
caste Yet their brinpng up puts them at a gre^ 
disadvantage in acquiring other qualifications necessary 
for the making of a good soldier, for they are «ndu“d 
with difficulty to conform to military discipline, ana 
are absolutely deficient in all sense of 

Pariahs, being thus convinced 
to lose or gain in public estimation, abandon thems i e^ 
without shame or restraint to vice of M tands, and 
the greatest lawlessness prerails them^ t 

which they do not feel the least sbame ™ 

S m CK a%e Sm J d^o - Jheir 

1 The Abbfc is too sweeping m many rf hw |epoys m il'* 

of Sappers — Ed 
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possible, even more loathsome than their persons. Their 
harsh and forbidding features clearly reveal their 
character, but even these are an insufficient indication 
of the coarseness of their minds and manners. They 
are much addicted to drunkenness, a vice peculiarly 
abhorrent to other Hindus. They intoxicate themselves 
usually with the juice of the palm-tree, called toddy, 
which they drink after it has fermented, and it is then 
more spirituous. In spite of its horrible stench they 
imbibe it as if the nauseous liquid were nectar. Drunken 
quarrels are of frequent occurrence amongst them, 
and their wives are often sufferers, the unhappy 
creatures being nearly beaten to death, even when in 
a state of pregnancy. It is to this brutality and violence 
of their husbands that I attribute the frequent 
miscarnages to which Pariah wives are subject, and 
which are much more common amongst them than 
amongst women of any other caste. 

What chiefly disgusts other natives is the revolting 
nature of the food which the Pariahs eat. Attracted 
by the smell, they will collect in crowds round any 
carrion, and contend for the spoil with don, jackals, 
crows, and other carnivorous animals. They then divide 
the semiputrid flesh, and carry it away to their huts, 
where they devour it, often without rice or anything 
else to disguise the flavour. That the animal should 
have died of disease is of no consequence to them, 
and they sometimes secredy poison cows or buff^oes 
that they may subsequendy feast on the foul»_ putre^^ing 
remains The carcases of animals that die iri a 
belong by right to be tott or scavenger, who sells the 
flesh at a very low price to the other Pariahs in the 
neighbourhood. When it is impossible to consume in 
one day the stock of meat thus obtained, mey dry the 
remainder in the sun, and keep it in their huts unti 
they run short of other food. There are few Pan^ 
houses where one does not see festoons of th^e ® 
fragments hanging up; and though die 
themselves do not seem to be affected by the 'sme , 
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Sftrlan* ff 1’®”' perceive it 

once the caste of the people liviiiff 
there. This horrible food is, no doubt, the cause d 
UK greater part of the contagious diseases which 
^ramate them, and from which their neighbours are 


Is It to be wondeied at, after what has just been 
suited, that other castes should hold this in abhorrence^ 
Gan they be blamed for refusing to hold any 
communication with such savages, or for obliging 
to keep tliemselves aloof and to live in separate hamlets^ 
It IS true that with regard to these Pariahs the other 
Hindus aie apt to carry their views to excess, but as 
we^ have already pointed out, and shall often have to 
point out again, the natural instinct of the nauves of 
India seems to run to extremes in ail cases 
The condition of the Pariahs, which is not really 
slavery as it is known amongst us, resembles to a certain 
extent that of the serfs of France and other countnes 
of Noithern Europe in olden times This state of 
bondage is at us worst along the coast of Malabar, as 
are several other customs peculiar to the country^ The 
reason is that Malabar, owing to its position, has 
generally escaped the invasions and revoluuons which 
have so often devastated the rest of India, and has 
thus managed to preserve unaltered many ancient 
institutions, which in other parts have fallen into disuse 
Of these the two most remarkable are proprietary 
rights and slavey. These two systems are apparendy 
inseparable one from the other* and, indeed, one may 
well sa), no land vnihout lord All the Panahs bom in 
the country are serfs for life, from father to son, and 
are part and parcel of the land on which they are 
born The land-owner can sell them along with the 
soil, and can dispose of them when and how he pleases 


deal for 


' Things in this lespecl have, of «>urse, changed a great 
the better since the Abb4 wrote — Ed 
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This proprietary right and this system of serfdom have 
existed from the remotest times, and exist still amongst 
the Nairs, the Coorgs, and the Tulus, the three 
aboriginal tribes of the Malabar coast. This is, I believe, 
the only province in India •where proprietary right has 
been preserved intact until the present day. Everywhere 
else die soil belongs to the ruler and the cultivator is 
merely his tenant. The lands which he tills are given 
to him or taken away from him according to the will 
of the Government for the time being. On the Malabar 
coast, however, the lands belong to those who have 
inherited them from their forefathers, and these in 
theii turn possess the right of handing them down to 
their descendants. Here the lands may be alienated, 
sold, given away, or disposed of according to the will 
of the owners. In a word, the jvs utendi et abutendi, 
which is the basis of proprietary right, belongs entirely 
to them. Every landed proprietor in that country 
possesses a community of Pariahs to cultivate his fields, 
who are actually his slaves and form an integral part 
of his property. All children born of these Pariahs are 
serfs by birth, just as their parents were, and their 
master has the right, if he chooses, to sell or dispose 
of parents and children in any way that he pleases If 
one of these Pariahs escapes and takes services under 
another master, his real master can recover him 
anywhere as his own property If a proprietor happens 
to possess more slaves than he requires for cultivating 
his land, he sells some to other landlords who are less 
fortunate than himself. It is by no means uncommon 
to see a debtor, who is unable to pay his debts in hard 
cash, satisfy his creditors by handing over to them a 
number of his Pariah slaves The price of these is not 
exorbitant. A male still young enough to work will 
fetch three rupees and a hundred seers of rice, which 
is about the value of a bullock it u ■ 

But the landed proprietors do not usually seU their 
slaves except in cases of great emergency; and even 
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then they can only sell them within the borders of 
their own country. In no case have they a nght to 
export tliem for sale to foreigners. 

Each land'Owner in the province of Malabar lives in 
a house that is isolated in the middle of his estate 
Here he dwells, surrounded by his community of Panah 
serfs, who are always remarkably submissive to him. 
Some land-owners possess over a hundred of them. 
They treat them usually in the most humane manner_ 
They gTve them only such work as their age or strength 
permits; feed them on the same rice that they 
themselves eat; give them in marriage when they come 
of age; and every year provide them with clothing, 
four or five yards of cloth for the women and a coarse 
woollen blanket for the men. 

In Malabar it is only the Pariahs who are thus 
condemned to perpetual slavery; but then there are 
no free men amongst them. All are born slaves from 
generation to generation. They have not even a right 
to buy their own freedom, and if they wish to secure 
their independence they can only do so by escaping 
secretly from the country All the same, I have not 
heard that they often resort to this extremity They 
are accustomed from lather to son to this state 
servitu'-’'*; they are kindly treated by their masted 
they eat the same food as they do, they 
forced to do tasks beyond their strength, and thus 
they have no notion of what freedom or 
means, and are happily resigned to 
look upon their master as their father, and c 
themselves to belong to his family. As a matter of g 
their physical condition, which is Ae only 8 ^ 

Speals to their senses, is much better than ^ 
their brethren who are free At any * ^en,e 
slave of Malabar is certain of a of 

requirement of nature, wherras 
other provinces lives for half his “me to 

of the meanest subsistence, and is often p 
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death from starvation*. 

It is indeed a piteous sight, the al^ect and half-starved 
condition in which this wretched caste, the most 
numerous of all, drags out its existence. It is true that 
amongst Pariahs it is an invariable rule, almost a point 
of honour, to spend everything they earn and to take 
no thought for the morrow. The majority of them, 
men and women, are never clothed in anything but 
old rags. But in order to obtain a true idea of their 
abject misery one must live amongst them, as I have 
been obliged to do. About half of my various 
congregations consisted of Pariah Christians Wherever 
I went I was constantly called in to administer the last 
consolations of religion to people of this class On 
reaching the hut to which my duty led me, I was often 
obliged to creep in on my hands and knees, so low 
was the entrance door to the wretched hovel When 
once inside, I could only partially avoid the sickening 
smell by holding to my nose a handkerchief soaked in 
the strongest tdnegar. I would find there a mere 
skeleton, perhaps lying on the bare ground, though 
more often crouching on a rotten piece of matting, 
with a stone or a block of wood as a pillow. TTie 
miserable creature would have for clothing a rag tied 
round the loins, and for covering a coarse and tattered 
blanket that left half the body naked. I would seat 
myself on the ground by his side, and the first words 
I heard would be ‘Father, I am dying of cold and 
hunger ’ I would spend a quarter of an hour or so 
by him, and at last leave this sad spectacle with my 


* The slaves spoken of here are not Panahs but Cherumars, who 
claim to be somewhat supenor in rank, to the Panahs From ivy 
the East India Company steadily endeavoured to emanapate the 
Cherumars In 1843 an Emancipation Act was passed, but it was 
explained to the Cherumars that it was their interest, as well as 
their duty, to lemain with their masters if treated kindly Sections 
370. 371, &c of the Indian Penal Code,’ wiites Mr Logan in h s 
Malabar Manual, 'which came into force on Jan 1 , 1 o , 
the real final blow at slavery in India ’ — Ed 
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heart torn asunder by the sadness and hopelessness of 
It all, and my body covered in every part with insects 
and vermin Yet, after all, this was the least 
inconvenience that I suffered, for 1 could rid myself 
of them by changing my clothes and taking a hot bath 
The only thing that really afflicted me was having to 
stand face to face with such a spectacle of utter misery 
and all its attendant horrors, and possessing no means 
of affording any save the most inadequate remedies 

Oh* if those who are blessed with this world’s goods, 
and who tare so inclined to create imaginary troubles 
for themselves because they have no real ones, if the 
discontented and ambitious who are always ready to 
grumble and complain of their fate, because perchance 
they have only the mere necessaries and are unable to 
procure the luxuries and pleasures of life, if they would 
only pause for a moment and contemplate this 
harrowing picture of want and misery, how much more 
gratefully would they appreciate the lot that Providence 
has assigned to them' 

As for myself, for the first ten or twelve years that 
I was in India, I lived in such algect poverty diat I 
had hardly sufficient means to procure the bare 
necessaries of life, but even then I was as happy 
contented as I api now that I am better off Beades 
the consolations which my religion gave me under these 
trying circumstances, my reason found me others m 
the reflection that nineteen-twentieths of the peopw 
among whom I was living were bearing 
trials of all kinds than any that I was called on to 


Besides the Pariahs, who are to be found 
the Peninsula, there are in certain 
classes composed of individuals who raual 
surpass them in depravity of mind for 

in the contempt in which they are held Such. 

instance, is the caste of o[^Cape^ Comorin 

Madura and in the neighbourhood ol Cape uom 

The Palters consider themselves superior to the 
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inasmuch as they do not eat the flesh of the cow; but 
the Pariahs look on them as altogether their inferiors, 
because they are the scum of the Left-hand faction, 
whilst they themselves are the mainstay of the 
Right-hand. 

These two classes of degraded beings can never agree, 
and wherever they are found in fairly equal numbers, 
the disputes and quarrels amongst them are inter- 
minable. They lead the same sort of life, enjoy an 
equal share of public opprobrium, and both are obliged 
to live far apart from all other classes of the inhabitants 
Amongst the forests on the Malabar coast there lives 
a tribe which, incredible as it may seem, surpasses the 
two of which I have just spoken in degradation and 
squalid misery They are called Pultahs, and are looked 
upon as below the level of the beasts which share this 
'Wild country w'ith them. They are not even allowed to 
build themselves huts to protect themselves from the 
in'clemenc’es of the weather. A sort of leai>to, 
supported by four bamboo poles and open at the sides, 
serves as a shelter for some of them, and keeps off 
the rain, though .it does not screen them from the 
wind. Most of them, however, make for themselves 
whet may be called nests in the branches of the 
thickest-foliaged trees, where they perch like birds or 
prey for the greater part of the twenty-four hours 
They are not even allowed to walk peaceably along 
the high-roads If they see any one coming towards 
them, they are bound to utter a certain ‘-’’y Oj 

a long way round to avoid passing him. A hun re 
paces is the very nearest they may approach any one 
of a different caste If a Nair, who always carries amis, 
meets one of these unhappy people “le road, ne 
is entitled to stab him on the spot^ The 
an absolutely savage life, and have no communication 

' No native is nowadays allowed to carry arms “ 'iJe^n 

But even now the Puliahs are forbidden to appr 30 

of higher caste They always stand at a disunce o 
yards — Ed 
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whatever wth the rest of the world 
The Chudders, or cobblers, are also considered inferior 
to the Pariahs all over the Peninsula, and, as a matter 
of fact, they show that they are of a lower grade by 
their more debased ideas, their greater ignorance and 
brutality. They are also much more addicted to 
drunkenness and debauchery. Their ormes take place 
principally in the evening, and their rillages resound, 
far into the night, with the yells and quarrels which 
result from their intoxication. Nothing will persuade 
them to work as long as they have anything to drink, 
they only return to their labour when they have 
absolutely no further means of sausfying their ruling 
passion. Thus they spend their time m alternate bouts 
of work and drunkenness The women of this wretched 
class do not allow their husbands to outshine them in 


any vice, and are quite as much addicted to drunkenness 
as the men Their modesty and general behaviour may 
therefore be easily imagined The very Panahs refuse 
to have anything to do with the Chucklers, and do not 
admU them to any of their feasts 
There is one class amongst the Pariahs which rules 
all the rest of the caste These are the VaUuvas 
are called the Brahmins of the Panahs w mockery They 
keep themselves quite distinct from the others, an 
only intermarry in their own class They 
themselves as the gurus, or spiritual advisers, o* , 
rest It is they who preside at all the 
other religious ceremonies of the Pariahs. They p 
all the absurdities mentioned in the Hindu aim / 
such as lucky and unlucky days, 
unfavourable moments for beginning * fresh 
taking, and other prophecies of a lite J 

are fobidden to meddle afilh PSfSeS 

aatronomr, mch a, die 
if the moon. See., this prerogauve belonging 

If, the Brahmins 


I These ate sometimes physiaans and astrologers M 
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There are other classes too, which, though a trifle 
higher in the Hindu social scale, are for all that not 
treated with much more respect. Firstly, amongst the 
Sudras there are those who follow servile occupations, 
or at least occupations dependent on the public; 
secondly those who perform low and disgusting offices, 
which expose them to frequent defilements; and, 
thirdly, there are the nomadic tribes, who are always 
wandering about the country, having no fixed abode. 

Amongst the first I place the barbers and the 
washermen. There are men belonging to these two 
employments in every village, and no one exercising 
the same profession can come from another village to 
work in theirs without their express permission. Their 
employments are transmitted from father to son, and 
those who pursue them form two distinct castes. 

The barber’s business is to trim the beard, shave the 
head, pare the nails on hands and feet, and clean the 
eats of all the inhabitants of his village In several of 
the southern provinces the inhabitants have all the hair 
on different parts of their bodies shaved off, with the 
exception of the eye-brows; and this custom is always 
observed by Brahmins on marriage days and other 
solemn occasions^. The barbers are also the surgeons 
of the country. Whatever be the nature of the operation 
that they are called on to perform, their razor is their 
only instrument, if it is a question of amputation; or 
a sort of stiletto, which they ^ use for paringnails, it 
they have to open an abscess, or the like. They are 
also the only accredited fiddlers; and they share with 
the Pariahs the exclusive right of playing wind 
instruments, as will be seen presendy. ^ 

As to the washermen, their business is much the 
same here as everywhere else, except for the extreme 


This custom ot shaving the hair from all parts of the ^ Vt 
ceremonies where absmute putity is required, w not , 

the Brahmins, it was also common amongst the Jew^ 
same reason, and was pan of their ceremonial law (Numbers vtu 
6. 7) — Dubois 
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filthiness of the rags that are entrusted to them to be 
cleaned. 

Those engaged in these two occupations are in such 
a dependent position that they dare not refuse to work 
for any one who chooses to employ them. They are 
paid in kind at harvest time by each inhabitant of their 
village No doubt the contempt in which they are held 
by men of other castes, who look upon them as menials, 
is due paitly to this state of subjection, and also to 
the uncfeanness of the things which they are compelled 
to handle 

The potters also are a very low class, being absolutely 
uneducated 

The five castes of artisans, of which I have already 
spoken, and also, as a rule, all those employed m 
mechanical or ornamental arts, are very much looked 
down upon and despised 

The Moocku, or tanners, though better educated and 
more refined than any ot the preceding classes, are 
not much higher in the social scale The other Sudras 
never allow them to join in their feasts, indeed, they 
would hardly condescend to give them a drop of water 
to drink This feeling of repulsion is caused by the 
defilement which ensues from their constantly handling 
the skins of dead animals 
As a rule, the mechanical and the liberal arts, such 
as music, painting, and sculpture, are placed on very 
much the same level, and those who follow these 
professions, which are left entirely to the lower castes 
of the Sudras, are looked upon with equal disfavour 
As far as 1 know, only the Moochss take up painting 
as a profession Instrumental music, and particuiany 
that of wind instruments, is left exclusively, as I have 


‘ Those who follow these libeial .uts aic tio.itcd with more «s^ 
in these days At all events, they ate not looked upon mm 
disfavour There are now many Brahmins in Southern Ind a wti 
are professional musicians, though they play on certain instrumenis 
only — Ed 
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already mentioned, to the barbers and Pariahs’. The 
litde progress that is made in these arts is no doubt 
dufe to the small amount of encouragement which they 
rei^ive. As for painting, one never sees anjrthing but 
daubs. The Hindus are ouite satisfied if their artists 
dm 'draw designs of strifang figures painted in the 
most vivid colours. Our best engravings, if they are 
tincbloured, or our finest miniatures or landscapes, are 
quite valueless in their eyes, 

''Though tlie Hindus much enjoy listening to music, 
and introduce it freely into all tneir public and pnv^e 
^CTb^onies, both religious and social, yet it must be 
admitted that this charming art is here still in i» 
infimcy. I should say Hindus are no further advanced 
in it now than they were two or three thousand jears 
ago. They do not expect their musicians to produce 
harmonious tunes when they play at their fe^ts and 
ceremonies, for their dull ears would certainly n<rt 
appreciate them. What they like is plenty of noise and 
pien^ of shrill piercing sounds. Their musicians are 
certainly able to comply with their wishes in this respect. 
Such discordant noises are infinitely more pleasing to 
them than our melodious airs, which possess no charm 
whatever for them. Of all our various instruments, 
they care only for drums and trumpets. Their vocal 
music, too, is not a whit more pleasing to Eurc^ean 
ears dian their instrumental. Their songs are 
'remarkable for uninspiring monotony; and though they 
have a scale like ours, composed of seven notes, they 
'Save not tried to produce from it those harmonies 
j and combinations which fall so deliciously on 
V ^^lyhy is it, it may well be asked, that It should pc 
considered shameful to play on wind instruments in 
, India? 1 suppose it is on account of the defilement 
which the phyers contract by putting such instrument 
to Iheir mouths after they have once been touimed by 
saliva, which, as I shall show presently, is the one 

* Classes supenor to the barbers and Parwhs also play wind 
. . instrtiinents at the present time — Ed 
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excretion from the human body for which Hindus 
display invincible horror There is by no means the 
same feeling with regard to stringed instruments In 
fact, you may often hear Brahmins singing and 
accompanying themselves on^ sort of lute which is 
known by the name of vtna This instrument has a 
rather agreeable tone, and would be still more pleasing 
if the sounds extracted from it were more varied. It 
has always been a favourite amongst the better classes; 
and its invention must date from an extremely remote 
penod, for it is often mentioned in Hindu books, where 
the gods themselves are represented as playing on the 
vtna to soothe themselves with its sweet melodies It is 
enerally taught by Brahmins, and as their lessons are 
y expensive, and they persuade their pupils that a 
at many are necessary in order to attain proficiency, 
IS obvious that none but the nch can afford themselves 
IS pleasure. 

The vtna of the Hindus is probably the same as the 
athara}, or haip, of the Jews, in playing which King 
David excelled, and with which he produced those 
melodies which soothed and calmed his unfortunate 
master Saul, after God had given Saul up as a prey 

to his evil passions . 

Besides the vtna, the Brahmins have another stringed 
instrument called kmnahra, which is something like a 
euitar, and the tone of which is not unpleasant 
The Hindus do not use gut for the strings of tluar 
instruments, as Europeans do. Tliey would , 

to touch anything so impure, for if they did they 
consider themselves defiled by the contact To avoid 
such a serious impurity they use metal sirmm 
I will now turn to the nomadic castes, 
the number of wretched and degraded 
he nation I. am desc.ibmg Wuboiil any ^'^d fmdj 
wandering about Iron, one cotiniiy to anoiliei. the 

1 The M-hon,cd..ns of No„he,« I.kIw hn^. .. sionRul n.strmuun 
Uioun, .If ctlhar — Efi 
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individuals of which these vagabond tribes are 
composed pay hide or no attention to the various 
customs which are obligatory on every respectable 
Hindu, and diis is why they are so cordially detested 

One of the largest of these castes is that which is 
known in the south by the name of Kuraveis or 
Kurumants. This is subdivided into two branches, one 
of which carries on a trade in salt. Gangs of men bring 
this article from the coast and distribute it in the 
interior of die country, using asses, of which they 
possess considerable numbers, as their means of 
transport As soon as they have sold or bartered this 
commodity, they leload the asses with different kinds 
of grain, for which there is a ready sale on die coast, 
ana start off again at once. Thus their whole lives are 
spent in hunying from one country to another without 
setding down in any place 

The occupation of the second branch of these Ktiravers 
is to make baskets and mats oi osier and bamboo, and 
other similar utensils which are used in Hindu 
households. They are obliged to be perpetually moving 
from one place to another to find work, and are 
without any fixed abode. 

The Kurax’ers are also the fortune-tellers of the 
country. They speak a language peculiar to themselves, 
which is unintelligible to any other Hindu Their 
manners and customs have much in common with 
those of the wandering tribes that are known in England 
as Gypsies, and in France as Egypmns, or Bohemians. 
Their women tell the fortunes of those who consult 
them and are willing to pay them. The person who 
wishes to learn his fate seats himself in front of the 
soothsayer and holds out his hand, while she beats a 
little drum, invokes all her gods or evil spirits, and 
gabbles aloud a succession of fantastic words These 
preliminaries over, she studies with the most sci upulous 
attenuon the lines on the hand of the simple-minded 
person who is consulting her, and finally predicts the 
good or esil fortune that is m store foi him Many 
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* .* , The general opinion appears to be 

that they originally came from Egypt, but this view 

of India 

mann ’’e/osely examined, and their language, 
manners, and ^stoms compared inth those of Oie 
Gypsies and Bohemians. 

The Jftiraaer women also tattoo the designs of flowers 
Md animals which decorate the arms of most young 
Hindu women The tattooing is done by first delicately 
tracing the desired objects on the skin, then packing 
g®otIy with a needle, and immediately after 
rabbing m the juice of certain plants, wheieby the 
design becomes indelible 

The J^iirumarus are much addicted to stealing, and 
from this tribe come the professional thieves and 
pickpockets known by the name of KaUarbantna These 
people make a study of the art of stealing, and all the 
twdges of their infamous profession are instilled into 
mem from their youth To this end their parents teach 
them to lie obstinately, and tram them to suffer toituies 
rather than divulge what it is to their interest to hide 
Far from being ashamed of their profession, the 
Kalla-bantrus glory in it, and when they have nothing 
to fear they take the greatest pleasure in boasting of 
the clever thefts they have committed in various places 
Those who, caught m the act, have been badly huit, 
or who have been deprived by the magistrates of nose, 
ears, or right hand, show their scars and mutilauons 
with pride, as proofs of their cow age and intiepidity, 
and these men are usually the chosen heads of their 


They always commit their depiedations at night 
Noiselessly entering a village, they place sentinels along 
the different loads, while tliey select the liouses that 
can be entered with the least risk These they rieep 
into, and in a few minutes strip them of all (he meiiil 
vessels and othei valuables they can find, int hiding the 
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gold and silver ornaments which the sleeping women 
and children wear round their necks. They never break 
open the doors of the houses, for that would make 
too much noise and so lead to their detection. Their 
plan is to pierce the mud wall of the house with a 
sharp iron instrument specially made for the purpose, 
with which they can in a few moments easily make a 
hole large enough for a man to creep through They 
are so dever that they generally manage to carry out 
their depredations without being either seen or heard 
by any one. But if they happen to be surprised, the 
KaUa-banlrus make a desperate resistance and do their 
best to escape If one of their number is killed in the 
scrimmage, they will run any risk to obtain possession 
of the corpse. They then cut off the head and carry 
it away with them to avoid discovery. 

In the provinces which are governed by native princes, 
these villains are, to a certain extent, protected by the 
authorities, who countenance their depredations in 
return for a stipulated sum, or on condition that they 
pay the value of half the booty that they steal to the 
revenue collector of the locality But as such an 
understanding could not possibly be anything more 
than tacit in any civilized country, this infamous 
arrangement is kept secret The culprits, therefore, can 
expect no compensadon to be publicly awarded them 
by the magistrates for the wounds and mutilaUons 
which they may suffer in the course of their nocturnal 
raids; but these same magistrates will do their best to 
screen or palliate their offences, the profits of which 
they share, and will always protect their clients from 
well-deserved punishment when they appear before 
them in court. 

The last Mussulman prince who governed Mysore 
had a regfular regiment of Kallor-bantrus in his service, 
whom he employed, not to fight amongst his troops, 
but to despoil the enemy’s camp during the night, to 
steal the horses, carry off any valuables they could find 
amongst the officers’ baggage, spike the enemy’s guns. 
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and act as spies. They were paid according to their 
skill and success In tunes of peace they were sent into 
neighbouring States to pilfer for the benefit of their 
master, and also to report on the proceedings of the 
rulers. The minor native princes called Pohgars always 
employ a number of these ruffians for the same 
purposes. 

In the provinces where these KaUa-bantrus are 
countenanced by the Government, the unfortunate 
inhabitants have no other means of protecting 
themselves from their depredations than by making an 
agieement with the head of the gang to pay him an 
annual lax of a quarter of a rupee and a fowl per 
house, in con«ideration of which he becomes responsible 
for all the thefts committed by his people in villages 
which are thus, so to say, insured* 

Besides the KaUa-banInts of the Kurumaru caste, the 
province of Mysore is infested by another caste of 
thieves, called Kanojis, who are no less dreaded than 
the others. 

But of all the nomadic castes which ivander about 
the country, the best known and most detested is the 
Lambadis, or Sukalers, or Bnnjans No one knows c 
origin of this caste The members of it have ditleren 
manners and customs, and also a diffeient 
language from all the other castes of Hindus Certai 
points of resemblance, however, which are to 
between them and the Mahraitas, lead one to e 
that they must have sprung from these _ 

first instance, and have inherited from them t 
propensities for rapine and theft, and e 
clisregard for the rights of property when they thrn^ 
they are stronger than their victims and ^/^hat 

more lawful pursuits — Ed 
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districts have exercised a salutary influence. Tliey no 
longer dare to rob and steal openly. But the lonely 
traveller who meets them in some lonely spot had 
better beware, especially if they have reason to think 
that he would be worth plundering. 

In time of war they attach themselves to the army 
where discipline is least strict. They come swarming in 
from all parts, hoping, in the general disorder and 
confusion, to be able to thieve with impunity They 
make themselves very useful by keeping the market 
well supplied with the provisions that they have stolen 
on the march. They hire themselves and their large 
herds of cattle to whichever contending party will pay 
them best, acting as carriers of the supplies and baggage 
of the army They were thus employed, to the number 
of several thousands, by the English in their last war 
with the Sultan of Mysore. The English, however, had 
occasion to regret having taken these untrustworthy 
and ill'disciplined people into their service, when they 
saw them ravaging the country through which they 
passed and causing more annoyance than the whole 
of the enemy’s army. The frequent and severe 
punishments that were inflicted on their chiefs had no 
restraining effect whatever on the rest of the horde 
They had been attracted solely by the hope of plundei 
and thought little of the regular wages and other 
inducements which had been promised them. 

In times of peace these professional brigands occupy 
themselves in trading in grain and salt, which they 
convey from one part of the country to the otlier on 
their bullocks, but at the least whisper of war, or the 
slightest sign of coming trouble, they are at once on 
the look-out, ready to take advantage in the first 
moment of confusion of any opportunity for pillaging. 
In fact, the unfortunate inhabitants of the country fear 
an invasion of a hostile army far less than they do a 
sudden irruption of these terrible Lambadts. 

Of all the castes of the Hindus this particular one 
IS acknowledged to be the most biutal The riatural 
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prodivities of its members for evil are clearly indicated 
by Aeir ill-favoured, wild appearance and their coarse, 
nard-featured countenances, these characteristics being 
as nodceable in the women as in the men In all parts 
or India they are under the special supervision of the 
police, because there is only too much reason for 
mistrusting them 

Their women are, for the most part, very ugly and 
revoltingly dirty Amongst other glaring vices they are 
supposed to be much addicted to mcontinency, and 
they are reputed to sometimes band themselves together 
in search of men whom they compel by force to satisfy 
their lewd desires 


The Lambadts are accused of the still more atrocious 
crime of offering up human sacrifices When they wish 
to perform this honible act, it is said, they secretly 
carry off the first person they meet Having conducted 
the victim to some lonely spot, they dig a hole in which 
they bury him up to the neck While he is still alive 
they make a sort of lamp of dough made of flour, 
which they place on his head This they fill with oil, 
and light four wicks in it Having done this, the men 
and women join hands, and, forming a circle, dance 
round their victim, singing and making a great noise, 
till he expires 

Among^st odier cuiious customs of this odious caste 
IS one that obliges them to drink no water which is 
not drawn from springs or wells The water from nvers 
or tanks being thus forbidden, they are obliged in a 
case of absolute necessity to dig a little hole by the 
side of a tank or nvei and take the water that filters 
through, which by this means is supposed to become 


spring water 

Another nomadic caste is that of the Wuddars, whose 
trade is to dig wells, tanks, and canals, and to 
dykes They, too, have to travel about in search ot 
work This caste is also much despised The manners 
of the individuals composing it are as low as their 
origin, and their minds as uncultivated as their manners 
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Their extreme uncouthness may, perhaps, account for 
the low estimation in which they are held. 

In Mysore, and in the north-west of the Carnatic, 
another caste of nomads is to be met with, known as 
Pakanattrs They speak Telugu. and originally formed 
part of the caste of GoUavarus, or shepherds, and were 
agriculturists. They took to their present kind of life 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, and like it so 
much that it would be impossible to persuade them to 
change it for any regular occupation. The cause of 
their secession from the rest of their caste was that 
one of their headmen was grievously insulted by the 
governor of the province in which they lived As they 
never received any redress at all commensurate with 
the affront, they determined to avenge themselves by 
deserting their homes in a body, and thus bringing all 
the agricultural work of the country to a standstill 
From that time to this they have never attempted to 
return to their former mode of life, but are always 
wandering from place lO place without settling 
anywhere. Some of their headmen, with whom I have 
conversed, have told me that they number about two 
thousand families, half of whom wander through the 
Telugu country and the rest through Mysore. The 
headmen meet from time to time to settle the 
differences which frequendy arise amongst the mem- 
bers. However, the Pakanallts are the quietest and best 
behaved of all the wandering tribes T^ey are kept in 
excellent order; and though diey always go about in 
bands, theft and pillage are unknown amongst them, 
and if any of them are found guilty of either, they 
are severely punished by the rest They are all most 
miserably poor; the better off possess a few buffaloes 
and cows, the milk of which they sell, but the greater 
number of them are professional herbalists They collect 
plants, roots, and other things in the different countries 
that they wander through, such as are used for medicine 
or dyes, or for salves, &c , for horses and cattle. These 
they sell in the bazaars, and the little money that they 
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thus earn helps them constdeiabJy. Tlwy supplement 

All these tribes live entirely isolated from the rest of 
the woild, with whom they hold no communication, 
^cept in order to obtain the bare necessities of life 
1 hev lead for the most pan a pastoral life, and their 
Headmen occasionally possess considerable herds of 
cattle, consisting of bullocks, buffaloes, and asses They 
^vel in bands of ten, twenty, thirty, or more families 
They shekel themselves under bamboo or osier mats, 
whicJi they cany even where with them Each family 
has us ow m mat tent, seven or eight feet long, four 
bioad, and three or four feet in 
which father, mother, children, poultry, and sometimes 
even pigs, are housed, or tather huddled together, this 
being their only protection against bad weather They 
always choose woods or lonely places as sites for their 
camps, so that no one can see what goes on amongst 
them Besides their mat tents and the other necessaries 
for camping, they always take care to be provided with 
small stores of gram, as well as with the household 
utensils necessary for preparing and cooking their food 
Those W'ho possess beasts of burden make them carry 
the greater pait of their goods and chattels, but the 
unfortunate wretches who have no other means of 


transport are compelled to carry all their worldly 
possessions, that is to say, the necessaries for housing 
and feeding themselves 1 have seen the husband 
carrying on his head and shoulders the tent, the 
provisions, and some earthen vessels, whilst the wife, 
her body half uncovered, carried an infant on her 
back, hanging behind her in the upper part of her 
cotton garment, on her head was the mortar for 
husking the nee, while following her came a child 
bending undei the weight of the rest of the household 
chattels 

I have often seen this sad spectacle, and always with 
deep feelings of pity Such is the kind of life which 
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many Hindus are accustomed to, and which they bear 
without murmuring or complaining, and without even 
appearing to envy those whose lives are spent in 
pleasanter places 

Each one of these nomadic tribes has its own habits, 
laws, and customs: and each forms a small and perfectly 
independent republic of its owm, governed by such 
rules and regulations as seem best to them. Nothing 
is known by the outside w'orld of what happens amongst 
them. The chiefs of each caste are elected or dismissed 
by a majority of votes They are commissioned, during 
the time that their authority lasts, to enforce the caste 
rules, to settle disputes, and to punish all misdemeanour 
and crime But however heinous offences may be, they 
never involve the penalty of death or mutilation. The 
guilty person has only either to pay a fine, or suffer 
a severe flogging or some other corporal punishment 
Travelling ceaselessly from one country to another, 
these vagrant families pay no tax to any Government 
the majority possess nothing, and they have conse- 
quently no need of the protection of a prince to guard 
them against spoliation Further, they have no claims 
to take before the courts, since they administer justice 
themselves, and being without any ambition, they ask 
neither pardon nor favour from any prince All these 
nomadic tribes stink in the nostrils of other Hindus, 
owing to the kind of life which they lead, to the small 
esteem in which they hold the religious practices 
observed by other castes, and, lastly, to the vulgar vices 
to which they are enslaved But the heaviest indictment 
against them is their excessive intemperance in eating 
and drinking. With the exception of cow’s flesh, they 
eat indiscriminately of every kind of food, even the 
most revolting, such as the flesh of foxes, cats, rats, 
snakes, crows, &c. Both men and women dunk to 
excess toddy and arrack, i.e, the spiiit of the country, 
and they will consume every kind of honor and 
enervating drug which they can procure. 

The majority of these vagabonds live in a state of 
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extreme poverty When no otner resource remains to 
them tliey beg, or else send their women to earn their 
Iivcliiiood by prostitution 

Among the degraded beings who form the dregs of 
society in India must be classed the jugglers, the 
ciiai latans, mountebanks, conjurers, acrobats, rope-dan- 
cers, &c 'There are two or three castes which practise 
these piofessions, travelling from country to country 
to find palions or dupes It is not surprising, with a 
people so ciedulous and endued with such a love of 
the niaivellous as the Hindus, that such impostors 
should abound They aie regaided as magicians and 
soiieiers, as men veised in witchcraft and all the occult 
sciences, and aie s'lewed with feai and distrust, while 
the hatred in which they are held is much greater 
than IS accorded in Europe to people of the same 
description. Some of these charlatans carry on a trade 
with a credulous public in quack medicines and 
univeisal panaceas. They may often be heaid in the 
street hatanguing the multitude and extolling their 
wax es They even surpass our own quacks in effrontery 
and baiefaced imposture Others are conjurers or 
aciobals, and both one and the other perform really 
astonishing feats of legerdemain and agility European 
jugglers would certainly have to lower then colours 

before them , 

I'he best known of these castes is that of the Dmom 
or Dombarus To the earnings which the men “T 

their industry the women ako add the sums that t ey 
gam by the most shameless immorality; then lavours, 
if such a word be applicable, are accorded to 
who likes to pay for tliem Howevei. in spite oi m 
this, the Dombers\&i6 a wi etched life, and ® ® 

poverty is caused by their boundless 

Tliey always spend in eating and ,neans 

than they actually possess, and when all ihei 

aie exhausted they have recourse to begging , , 

OlSr troop, of vogabood. of the 

d,epTOfe»«>n of tr.4ll.og Klot. I onre ...el » hrge 
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party who were representing the ten Avatars (or 
incarnations) of Vishnu, on whicli subject they had 
composed as many sacred plays. The greater number 
of them, however play obscene and ridiculous farces 
in the streets, with boards and trestles for their stage, 
or else they exhibit marionettes, which they place in 
disgusting postures, making them give utterance to the 
most pitiable and filthy nonsense These shows are 
exactly suited to the taste and comprehension of the 
stupid crowd which forms the audience. Hindu players 
have learned from experience that they can never rivet 
the attention of the public except at the expense 
of decency, modesty, or good sense’ 

Some Hindu jugglers turn their attention to 
snake-charmingj especially with cobras, the most 
poisonous of all These they teach to dance, or to 
move in rhythm to music, and they perform what 
appear to be the most alarming tricks with these deadly 
reptiles. In spite of all their care and skill it sometimes 
happens that they are bitten; and this would infallibly 
cost them their lives, did they not lake the precaution 
to excite the snake every morning, forcing it to bite 
several times through a thick piece of stuff so that it 
may nd itself of the venom that re-forms daily in its 
fangs They also pose as possessors of the secret of 
enchanting snakes, pretending that they can attract 
them with the sound of their flutes This craft was 
practised elsewheie in the veiy earliest times, as may 
be gathered from a passage in Holy Scripture, where 
the obstinacy of a hardened sinner is likened to that 
of a deaf adder that shuts its ears to the voice of the 
charmer Be that as it may, I can vouch for it that 
the pretended power of Hindu snake-charmers is a 
mere imposture lliey keep a few trained tame snakes, 
which are accustomed to come to them at the sound 

’ At the present time theic aie many Indian theatneal companies 
formed somewhat aftci the fashion of Euiopcan companies Their 
pcrformanics, too, h.ive impiosed a gteai deal since the Abbe's 
time — Ed 
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of a flute, and when they have settled the amount of 
theii toward with the persons who think, or have been 
persuaded, that there are snakes in the vicinity of their 
houses, they place one of these tame reptiles in some 
cornel, taking care not to be observed One of the 
conditions on which they always insist is that any snake 
which they charm out of a hole shall not be killed, 
but shall be handed over to them. This point settled, 
the charmer seats himself on the ground and begins 
to play on his flute, turning first to one side, then to 
the other. The snake, on hearing these familiar sounds, 
omes out of its hiding-place, and crawls towards its 
aster, gliding quietly into the basket in ivhich it is 
sually shut up. The charmer then takes his reward 
nd goes off in search of otliei dupcsU 
I will now give some particulars about the wild tribes 
Inch inhabit the jungles and mountains in the south 
if India They are divided mto several castes, each of 
which IS composed of vanous communities. They are 
fairly numerous in many places m the Malabar hills, 
or Western Ghauts, where they are known by the 
genei ic name of Kadu~Kunanbais These savages live m 
the forests, but have no fixed abode. Aftei staying a 
year or two m one place, they move on to another 
Having selected the spot for their temporary sojourn, 
they surround it widi a kind of hedge, and each X 
chooses a little patch of ground, which is dug u^vim 
a sharp piece of wood hardened in the fire ^ ® 
they sow small seeds, and a great many 
cucumbers, and other vegetables, and on th^ 
live for two or three months in the year They nare 
hide or no intercourse with the more 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood The latter in 
prefer to keep them at a distance from their » 

> Even to th« day the« .5 a da« 
whose business .t is 

» p«». 

antidotes against snake-poison to 
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as they stand in considerable dread of them, looking 
upon them as sorcerers or mischievous people, whom 
it is unlucky even to meet If they suspect a 
Kadu-Kurumbar of having brought about illness or any 
other mishap by his spells, they punish him severely, 
sometimes even putting him to death. 

During the rains these savages take shelter in 
miserable huts. Some find refuge in caves, or holes in 
the rocks, or in the hollow trunks of old trees. In fine 
weather they camp out in the open At night each 
clan assembles at a given spot, and enormous fires are 
lit to keep oft the cold and to scare away wild beasts 
Men, women, and children all sleep huddled together 
anyhow. The poor wretches wear no clothes, a woman’s 
only covering being a few leaves sewn together and 
tied round the waist Knowing only of the simple 
necessities of existence, they find enough to satisfy 
their wants in the forest Roots and other natural 
products of the earth, snakes and animals that thej 
can snare or catch, honey that they find on the rugged 
rocks or in the tops of trees, which they climb with 
the agility of monkeys, all these furnish them with the 
means of satisfying the cravings of hunger Less 
intelligent even than the natives of Africa, these savages 
of India do not possess bows and arrows, which they 
do not know how to use 

It IS to them that the dwellers in the plains apph 
when they require wood svith which to build their 
houses The jungle tribes supply ihem with all materials 
of this kind, in exchange for a tew valueless objects, 
such as copper or brass bangles, small quantities of 
grain, or a little tobacco to smoke' 

Both men and women occupy themselves in making 
reed or bamboo mats, baskets, hampers, and other 
household articles, which they exchange with the 
inhabitants of more civilized parts for salt, pepper, 
gram, &c. 


1 These transactions are now regulated by the Toicst laws — Ed 
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According to the people of the plains, these savages 
can, by means of witchcraft and enchantments, charm 
all the tigers, elephants, and venomous snakes which 
share the forests with them, so that they need never 
fear their attacks 

Their children are accustomed from their earliest 
infancy to the hard life to which nature appears to 
have condemned them The very day after their 
confinement the women are obliged to scour the woods 
with their husbands in order to find the day’s food 
Before starting they suckle the new-born child, and 
make a hole in the ground, in which they put a layer 
^ teak leaves The leaves are so rough that if they 
b the skin ever so gently they draw blood In this 
lard bed the poor little creature is laid, and there it 
remains till its mother returns in the evening On the 
fifth or sixth day after birth they begin to accustom 
their infants to eat solid food, and in order to harden 
them at once to endure inclement weather, they wash 
them every morning in cold dew, which they collect 
fiom the trees and plants. Until the infants can wal , 
they are left by themselves from morning till night, 
quite naked, exposed to sun, wind, rain, and air, an 
buried in the holes which serve them for cradles 
The whole religion of these savages seems m consist 
in the worship of bhootams, or evil spirits, which woiremp 
they perform in a way peculiar to 
pay no regard whatever to the rest oi the 

‘^Sdes the Kadu-Kvrumbais there is another trite of 
savases Iivine in the forests and mountains or l 
Carnatic, and known by the name of hater, w m 

“'faJronfn.riy'^ff * 

two tribes exists only m name 
Tn several parts of Malabar a tnoe is , 

called the Malai-Kondigasu, which, though a 
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those mentioned above, has perhaps a little more in 
common with civilized humanity. They live in the 
forests, and their principal occupation is to extract the 
juice of the palm-tree, part of which they drink, the 
rest they sell. The women climb tlie trees to obtain it, 
and they do so in a surprisingly agile manner These 
people always go about naked. The women only wear 
a little rag, which flutters about in the wind and most 
imperfectly covers that portion of their bodies which 
it is supposed to hide. During one of the expeditions 
which the last Sultan of Mysore made into the 
mountains, he met a horde of these savages, and was 
much shocked at then state of nudity, for, however 
depraved Mahomedans may be in their private life, 
nothing can equal the decency and modesty of iheir 
conduct in public They are horrified at word or look 
that even verges on indecency or immodesty, especially 
on the part of their women The Sultan therefore 
caused the headmen of the Malai-Kottdtgams to be 
brought before him, and asked them why they and 
their women did not cover their bodies more decently. 
They excused themselves on the plea of poverty and 
that It was the custom of their caste Tippu replied 
that he must require them to wear clothing like the 
other inhabitants of the country, and that it they had 
not the means wherewith to buy it, he would every 
year provide them giatuitously with the cotton cloths 
necessary for the purpose The savages, however, 
though urged by the Sultan, made humble remonstran- 
ces, and begged hard to be allowed to dispense with 
the encumbrance of clothing. They finally told him 
that if they were forced wear clothing, contrary to 
the rules of their caste, they would all leave the country 
rather than put up with so great an inconvenience, 
they preferred to go and live in some other distant 
forest, where they would be allowed to follow their 
customs unmolested The Sultan was accordingly 
obliged to give way 

In and around Cooig is another tribe of savages 
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known by the name of Yemvaru It is akin to the Pariah 
caste, and is composed of several communities scattered 
about in the jungles. These people, however, work for 
their living, and make themselves useful to the rest of 
the population.' They leave their homes to get food 
from the more civilized inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, who, in return for a small quantity of rice given 
as wages, make them work hard at agricultural pursuits. 
_The indolence of these s^ges is suc h, however, Aat 
as long as there is a handful oT rice in their huts they 
absolutely lefuse lo work, and will only return to it 
when their supply of grain is entirely exhausted 
Nevertheless, the other inhabitants are obliged to keep 
on good terms with them, because they perform all 
the hardest manual labour, and because if one of tliem 
was affronted or thought himself ill-treated, all the rest 
ol the clan would take his pan, and leave their usual 
abode and hide in the foiest. TTie civilized inhabitants. 


to whom tliey are thus indispensable, would not be 
.ible to peisiiade them to resume their work until they 
luicl made friendly ovei lures and agreed to pay 
damages These wild yet simple-minded people find it 
so difficult to procure tlie bare necessaries of life that 
they never even think of small luxuries which most 
othei Hindus are so fond of, such as betel, tobacco, 


oil to anoint their heads, &c. They do not even appear 
to envy those who enjoy them, and are satisfied if they 
can get a little salt and pepper to flavour the tasteless 
vegetables and loots which form the principal part of 
their food 

All these wild tribes are gentle and peaceable by 
nature They do not understand the use of weapons 
of any sort, and the sight of a stranger is sometime 
sufficient to put to flight a whole community No doubt 
the climate jn which they live is m a great measure 
responsible for their timid, lazy, and indolent character 
They are vei y unlike the savages who people the van. 
foreL of America or Africa, inasmuch as |hey do not 
know svhat war means, and appear to be quite incapable 
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of returning evil for evil. For, of course, no sane 
person believes the acaisation brought against them 
that they can injure their neighbours by means of 
spells and enchantments Hidden in thick forests, or 
in dens and caves in the rocks, they fear nothing in 
the world so much as the approach of a civilized being, 
and far from envying the happiness which the latter 
boasts of having found in the society of his fellow-men, 
they shun any intercourse with him, fearing lest he 
should try to rob them of their liberty and 
independence, and lest tliey should be condemned to 
submit to a civilization which to them is only another 
term for bondage. 

At the same time, these wild tnbes of Hindus retain 
a few of the prejudices of their fellow-countrymen. 
For instance, they are divided into castes, they never 
eat beef, they have similar ideas about defilement and 
purification, and they keep the pnncipal regulations 
relating to them 


6 

The Poverty of the Hindus 

India has always been considered a most wealthy and 
opulent country, more favoured by nature than any 
other m the world, a land literally flowing with milk 
and honey, where the soil yields all that is necessary 
for the existence of its happy people almost without 
cultivation. The great wealth accumulated by a few of 
its native princes, the large fortunes so rapidly acquired 
by many Europeans, its valuable diamond mines, the 
quality and quantity of its pearls, the abundance of its 
spices and scented woods, the fertility of its soil, and 
the, at one time, unrivalled supenority of Us vaiious 
manufactures all these have caused admiration and 
wonder from time immemorial One would naturally 
suppose that a nation which could supply so man) 
luxuries would surpass all others in wealth. 

This estimation of the wealth of India has been 
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commonly accepted in Europe up to the present day; 
and those who, after visiting the counti y and obtaining 
exact and authentic information about the red 
condition of its inhabitants, have dared to affirm that 
India is the poorest and most wretched of all the 
civilized countries of the world, have simply not been 
believed. Many people in Europe, after reading what 
various authors have to say about India's manufactures 
and about the factories which turn out the delicate 
muslins, fine cloths, and beautiful coloured cottons, 
&c , which are so much admired all the world over, 
have supposed that the establishments produang such 
magnificent stuffs must have supplied models for those 
which are to be found ai Manchester, Birmingham, 
Lyons, and other cities in Europe Well, the truth is 
(and most people are still unaware of the fact) all these 
beautiful fabrics are manufactured m wretched thatched 
huts built of mud, twenty to thirty feet long by seven 
or eight feet broad In such a work-room the weaver 
stretches his frame, squats on the ground, and quietly 
plies his shuttle, surrounded by his family, his cow, 
and his fowls. The instruments he makes use of are 
extremely primitive, and bis whole stock m trade could 
easily be carried about by one man Such is, in 
truth, an exact picture of an Indian factory As to e 
manufacturer himself, bis poverty corresponds to e 
simplicity of his woik-shop There are in India two or 
three large classes whose only profession is that o 
weaving. The individuals comprising these classes arc, 
foi the most pan, veiy pool, and are even destit^ 
of the necessary means for working on then o 
account Those Svho deal in the products of their 
industry have to go to them, money m band, and atrer 
bargaining with them as to the 
quantity of the goods requued. are obh^d to 
diem in advance The weavers then go and buy 
cotton and other necessaries with which to begin 
ThSr employers have to supervise their 

sharp look-out lest they decamp with the money 
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especially if the advances happen to be in any wav 
considerable. 

As regards the condition of the Hindus generally, I 
think that the following account may make things plain. 
It is based on a long acquaintance with the inhabitants 
of a large tract of country. Still, the casual observer 
may find fault with it if he judges it by what he has 
noticed in large towns, more especially on the coast. 
There, at least, most of the natives possess houses of 
more or less value which they can dispose of if 
necessary, an advantage not shared by the rural classes. 
Besides, die towns are the rendezvous of the rich and 
industrious, and of those who intend to become so by 
fair means or foul, so it is not surprising to find a 
higher standard of comfort prevailing there. It is from 
experience of the masses of the population that I have 
been able to present this sketch of the different degrees 
of poverty or wealth amongst the people 

I should class the inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula 
in the following manner. The first and lowest class 
may be said to be composed of all those whose property 
is below the value of £5 sterling This class appears 
to me to comprise nine-twentieths, or perhaps even a 
half, of the entire population. It includes most of the 
Pariah class and nearly all the Chuckters (leather- 
workers), and these together form at least a quarter 
of the population. To them must be added a 
considerable portion of the Sudras, all the poorest 
members of the other castes, and the multitude of 
vagrants, beggars, and impostors who are to be met 
with everywhere. 

Most of the natives of this class hire themselves out 
as agricultural labourers, and are required to do the 
hardest manual labour for the smallest^ possible wage. 
In the places where they are paid in coin, they receive 
only just enough to buy the coarsest of food. Their 
wage vanes from twelve to twenty rupees a year, 
according to locality They are better paid along the 
coast With this amount they are obliged to feed and 
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clothe themselves In some places they are paid half 
in coin and half in grain, or else they get their keep, 
and over and above that receive from four to eight 
rupees a year'. 

Some of the younger members of this class hire 
themselves out without wages, on condition that, after 
working faithfully for seven or eight years, their master 
will provide them with a wife of their own caste and 
defray all nuptial expenses Married servants who are 
fed by their masters carry home theii daily rations 
Tins food IS supposed to be sufficient for the wants 
of one person, or, to quote the native saying, ‘to be 
enough to fill the belly*; but they have lo snare it wiA 
their wives and children, who also have to work and 
thus add to the provision. When they are in actual 
want, as often happens, they go and seek for food in 
the woods, or on the banks of tlie rivers and 
where they find leaves, shrubs, roots, and herbs 
they boil, as often as not without even salt or any kind 
of condiment; and this pnmitive food forms, for tne 
greater part of the year,' the most substanUm part o 
their meals Clumps of bamboo abound in the wooni^ 
and Its shoots form, for two or three months ot tne 
year, a great resource to the poor people who ive 

near the places where it grows l i 

As soon as the children belonging to the class li^g 
in a state of servitude have reached the age ot ei^ 
or nine, they join the same master who employ 
father, the boy^ looking after the cattle and 
sweeping out the byres, collecting the dung, gn B 

weil-to-do cultivators always employ 
class, and. in order to keep them in perpetual ^nda^^ 

much more ihan a ‘living wage — Ed 
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find themselves, on account of their small wages, quite 
unable to pay back the capital thus advanced, and in 
many cases even th,; interest, which soon exceeds the 
original loan, and are therefore reduced to the necessity 
of working, with their wives and children, until the 
end of their days. From the time this happens their 
masters look upon them as actual slaves, and refuse 
to grant them manumission until they have repaid both 
the principal and interest of the sum which they or 
their fathers borrowed perhaps twenty or thirty years 
before. 

Those natives belonging to this class who are in a 
state of independence live by various industries. The 
greater number are carriers and coolies, or casual 
agricultural labourers in receipt of a small daily wage. 
The last-named are generally paid in grain, but when 
they receive money their wage varies from a penny to 
twopence a day, according to the district. However, 
they only work in proportion to their wage, and, 
whatever the task, a good European workman would, 
}n most cases, do as much as four natives But as the 
independent labourer is often out of work, and as the 
smallness of his wage or his improvidence does not 
allow of his putting by anything, his lot is no better, 
perhaps even worse, than that of his brother in slavery, 
and he is often in absolute want Most of them have 
nothing of their own, or at the best only a wretched 
hut twelve or fifteen feet long by five or six broad, 
and from four to five feet high, which is full of insects 
and vermin and exhales an awful stench Into this 
hovel they, with their wives and children crowd 
higgledy-piggledy. Their belongings consist of a few 
eartfien vessels, one or two sickles, and the rags in 
which they stand. Those who are a little less 
poverty-stricken have a brass lotah for drinking 
purposes, and another out of which they eat, a hoe, 
two or three sickles, a few silver bracelets, worth three 
or four rupees, belonging to the women, and- two 
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cows*. These people are agriculturists and 
farm Government lands" on which Siey pa? a to 
varying from two to twenty-five shillings^ P / a tax 

is the state of mise^ in which half 
the population of India passes its life^ 

I place in the second class all those whose property 
ranges from £5 to £25 sterling. This class, I should 
say, includes about six-twentieths of the entire 
population and is composed chiefly of Sudras Those 
included in it are mostly agriculturists on their own 
account Their poverty does not allow of their hinng 
others to xvork under them They cultivate Government 
land, and pay a yeaily tax of from one to twenty 
pagodas, according to tlie value of the land Tliey 
sometimes lequiie as manv as three ploughs Their 
entire propeity consists of a few cattle, a few small 
gold and silver trinkets, one or two copper vessels for 
drinking and a fexv more for eating purposes, and 
some iron farm implements They live iii thatched mud 
huts, rather more commodious and a little less filthy 


Many Hindus own a few oxen and utile, which arc supposed to 
be the most valuable pan of their property, in fact their degree 
of comfort is judged, mote or less, by the number of these 
valuable animals which they possess As soon as a Hindu has 
acquired a suffiaeni sum of money, he spends it as a rule on a 
pair of draught oxen and a cow But the intiinsic value of these 
animals is small The country oxen arc, as a rule, sitinted, neat, 
and incapable of endunng much fatigue Four m five tupees is 
their outside value — Dubois 

® In this connexion the re,ider will do well to refer to an excellent 
Blue Book entitled Progress of the Madras Prrsidetun dunng Ike Font 
Years from 1853 to 1892, by the late Detvan Bahadur S Snnivasa 
Ragliavatengar, C 1 E , a distinguished Government ofliaal, vho 
clearly proves therein tliai a veiy great advance has been made 
by the country during (he last font deudes Emigration also 
offers large fields of prafliable employment to the Indian coolie 
nowadays — Ceylon, llic Straits Scttlcmcnis, Aitica, the West 
Indies, Mauritius, &c , all competing for Ins services 7 he difliculty 
IS to induce him to Icim Im nuscrablc home Those who do 
emigrate somcimics return nuh rnmp.ii.iiively laigc sasings, and 
berome cither pttts slin|iUc|Ki% oi jhiis ttilii\.iiins — fd 
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than those previously described. Weavers, barbers, 
washermen, and other workmen who cater for the 
■wants of the public may also, for the most pan, be 
included under this head. 

The cultivators of this second class, although better 
off than those of the first, find it hard to make both 
ends meet even in the best seasons. They are obliged 
to sell at least half their crop beforehand at low prices, 
to enable them to pav their taxes, and the miserly 
usurers who profit by their poverty leave them hardly 
sufficient for the wants of their family during six or 
eight months of the year; in fact, many of them have 
only food enough to last four months Some never 
even gatlier the harvest from the field they have sown, 
for as soon as the corn has formed in the ear they 
are day by day driven by hunger to cut off some of 
the green ears, with which they make a sort of soup. 
Consequently, by harvest lime theie is nothing but 
stubble left to gather, and to save themselves the trouble 
of cutting it they merely turn three or four cows into 
the field to graze. If by dint of self-denial they alltw 
their crops to grow up intact, it is not they who benefit 
by them, for as soon as the grain has been threshea 
the money-lenders step in and take their due, and 
afterwards come those who lent them gram when they 
had nothing to eat, and demand payment of the original 
quantity plus twenty-five per cent interest, that is to 
say, a man borrowing twenty measures of corn has to 
repay twenty-five , , 

The grain takes about four months to ripen, an 
this period is called the time of prosperity, or sulma luua 
It is about the only season in the year when the POor 
have enough of even the coarsest kinds of food, 
consisting of various sorts of small 
same as that which is used in Europe to ratten pig 
and fowls, and in India to feed horses. Hence the 
well-known proverb, ‘Do not approach a Pariah dun g 
the sukha kala season, nor go within range o an 
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during the Dimltgai^ ' This is because both become 
unmanageable then, from an unwonted state of 
prosperity. 

In^ most provinces those who cultivate rice do not 
eat it, but sell it to pay their taxes. During the four 
months the sukha kala lasts, they live on the pulse and 
millet which they cultivate in their Helds. Dunng the 
rest of the year their only daily sustenance, in almost 
all cases, consists of a plateful of millet, seasoned with 
a little pounded salt and chillies When after paying 
their taxes and debts they come to the end of their 
store of grain, supposing there has been any remnant, 
they are reduced to living from band to mouth Some 
of them borrow grain, which they promiie to repay 
With interest after the next harvest; others explore the 
woods and the banks of nvers and tanks in search of 
leaves, bamboo shoots, wild fruits, roots, and other 
substances which help Aem to exist, or rather, prevent 
them from dying of hunger 
Thus for about three months of the year almost 
three-quarters of the inhabitants of the Peninsula are 
on the verge of starvation In the south these three 
months are July, August, and September, and the 
saying is that those who have grain to eat then are as 
happy as princes The scarcity begins to be less felt 
by October, for then several of the smaller speaes of 
grain are ready for harvesting, and the rains have 
brought out in the fields quantities of edible herbs, 
which suffice to allay the pangs of hunger 
Nor are men alone exposed to want during a grwt 
part of die year, domestic animals have to bear the 
same privations. Most families own cattle, and eara 
hamlet possesses considerable herds which can OTiy 
graze within the narrow limits assigned to them. Tne 
small amount of straw which the crops produce does 


• This feast will be speoally mentioned later on Its ceJelmow 
taka place in November, <vhen the couniry ts doihed in veroure 

— Dubois _ , 

It IS also called DeepavaU and Divab — Ed 
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not last long, and the animals are then reduced to 
nibbling at 0he few plants scattered here and there in 
the barren fields During the three or four months 
when the sun is especially hot, all vegetable life is 
scorched up, and the wretched animals can scarcely 
find enough fodder for their daily sustenance They 
may then be seen searching for clavey soil, impregnated 
with salt, which they proceed to lick with avidity, and 
that, together with the water they drink, comprises 
almost all their food. Tins is why, throughout the hot 
weather, they are mere skeletons and can hardly stand. 
I have often, at this time of the year, been in villages 
where there were more than a hundred cows, and yet 
sometimes I could not procure so much as half a 
measure of milk for my breakfast' 

Thirdly, I may reckon together those Hindus whose 
property vanes m value from £25 to £50 sterling They 
comprise about one-tenth of the population, and are 
principally agricultural. They farm lands large enough 
to require two, three, or even four ploughs, and their 
rental is from ten to thirty pagodas This class lives in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, and most of the 
people are able to lay in sufficient gram for the whole 
year after meeting their taxes Many of them have 
even more than they require for their own consump- 
tion, and are able to sell or lend tbe surplus to those 
in their village who have run short of food We have 
seen on what outrageous terms these loans are effected 
The well-to-do amongst them employ as servants one 
or more of those who come under the first class They 
have larger, more comfortable, and slightly cleaner 
thatched dwellings than the others, and they and their 
wives have at least a change of raiment, which is more 
than rare in the two preceding classes. But even their 
possessions are far from betokening wealth, they consist 

* The fact is, the slaughter of cattle being loibidden by the Hinc^ 
religion, large herds of old and useless animals are maintained, 
which deprive the healthy and useful animals of then pioper 
share of food — Ed 
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of a few gold and silver trinkets, some copper vessels, 
and a great many earthenware pots piled up in a 
corner of the house, and besides these they own ploughs 
and other farming implements, some cotton-spinning 
wheels, and various primitive tools of small value Cattle 
are their chief source of wealth. As to their comfort, 
It is at best a reladve term, for the contracdon of debts 
is a custom common to all the Hindus we have hitherto 


spoken of. Most of them are debtors as well as creditors, 
but their assets seldom exceed their liabilities, and they 
are in no greater hurry to pay their creditors than 
their debtors are to pay them 
Besides tilling the land, many Hindus of tins class 
keep goats and sheep, and iheir young, added to the 
one or two calves they are able to sell from time to 
■me, bring in a small income Two or three milch-kine 
and one or two buffaloes supply them with a certain 
quantity of butter for four or five months in the year, 
of which they make good use The sale of pigs, fowls, 
eggs, &c., also contnbutes to their support, and even 
enables them to save for future neecis, or to meet 
matrimonial expenses Nevertheless, after a bad harvest 
numbers of these cultivators are reduced to the same 
state of want as those below them, and are obliged to 


have recourse to the same shifts 
In these times of distress the Hindus have only ineir 
wonderful constitutions to fall back upon Accustoms 
from their earliest infancy to privations of every kin , 
they are able tO'keep body and soul togetlier on tiie 
smallest pittance of food A pound a day of mine 
flour, boiled in watei and reduced to a thin 5*’“®*' ' 
enough to prevent a family of five or six persons I rom 
dying of hunger With no food besides this ^el ana 
w,4ier the majority of the natives manage to keep haie 
and hearty for months together Furthermore, they 
possess the no less valuable faculty 
An idle Hindu invariably goes to sleep, and so 
the man who has nothing to cat If the homely PJ ^ , 
•te S sleeps dines- cen‘ be u.l.en iKerelly, .be Hindus 
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certainly find consolation in it in times of scarcity 
The fourth class comprises those whose property 
varies in value from £50 to £100 sterling, and I should 
say it forms three-fortieths of the population. These 
people live in comfort, being chiefly Brahmins or 
well-to-do Sudras. They all keep servants belonging to 
the lowest class to aid them in cultivation. Besides this, 
some of them are rich enough to embark on commercial 
speculations in connexion with gram or other 
commodities, while others lend small sums of money 
at high interest This class provides the villages with 
their Sudra headmen, and these men are at die same 
time the largest holders of Government lands They 
also exercise in their villages the functions of collectors 
of revenue, petty magistrates, and public arbitrators. 
As they are usually held responsible by Government 
for the due payment of all taxes levied on their villages, 
they are obliged to conciliate the villagers, to prevent 
their secretly migrating elsewhere, which would mean 
the non-cultivation of the land, and consequent inability 
on their part to furnish the revenue due to the State. 
These men have quite a patriarchal authority in their 
villages, but those who attempt to abuse their power 
are soon confronted with deserted homesteads, waste 
lands, and ruin staring them in the face 
A striking example of this happened when a new 
and detested system was established by the creation or 
Muttadars, or hereditary farmers of revenue, which 
caused the ruin of most of the districts where it was 
enforced No sooner were these Muttadars raised to 
what they considered an exalted position man they 
began to give themselves great airs and p'ied to rarry 
• ' things wth a high hand Men who had formerly been 
\ in a low position, or in obscurity, now indulge m 
horses, palanquins, trumpeters, and peons; in tact ey 
V'' gave' themselves up, without any justificahon, to sucn 
/ pomp and splendour as the native delights , 

crops produced by the lands whose revenue they had 
/ farmed could not possibly defray the cost of this 
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expensive mode of life, they had recourse to a system 
of blackmailing to increase their incomes The 
consequence of this arbitrary and unprecedented 
behaviour was the flight of their victims, who left the 
lands uncultivated. The final result was the rum of 
the Muttadars 

Tlie Sudra headmen of the villages are usually 
sensible, polite, and well-educated men Most of them 
know how to read and write. Although they have the 
failings, common to all natives, of cunning and deceit, 
they are far from being proud^ intolerant, and haughty 
like the Brahmins By nature they are gende, shy, and 
insinuating, and they behave with marked respect and 
submission towards their superiors Towards their 
equals they are polite and complaisant, and towards 
their inferiors affable and condescending In fact, th^ 
know well how to adapt themselves to meir surround- 


ings 

The class occupying the fourth rung on the ladder 
which I have used to descnbe the various degrcM of 
civilization in India is the one which, to _my mind, is 
the most respectable and the most interesting It is this 
class, chiefly, which influences public opinion amonpt 
the Sudras, and maintains order throughout all ranlcs 
of society. One can tell at a glance that the nanves o 
this class are all well-to-do and independent. As a ru e, 
they are a more polite, better-educated, and better- 
mannered race, and they look happier and m or e 
contented than the members of the other three cl^se 
Most of the latter have thin, drawn faces, a 
carnage, coarse minds, low manners, and a melancnoiy 
and stupid appearance, all of which ^ , 1 

enough the privations and sufferings of their J . 
the reverse is noticeable amongst the natives of 

^*In^e fifth class I should include all 
nroperty vSs in value from £100 to £200 sterimg. 
Ft comprises about one-thirueth of the whole popufe- 
IS composed chiefly of Brahmins or Vaisyas. 
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and of the wealthiest among the Sudras'^ifgriculture, 
trading in grain or other commodities, money-lending 
on sudi usurious terms as twenty-five, thirty, and even 
fifty per cent.: such are the different forms of livelihood 
they thrive upon. Their cleanly appearance betokens 
comfort, and most of them live in tiled houses. They 
are also careful to conform to the rules of polite society 
They perform daily ablutions, and their houses are 
kept ceremoniously clean by smearing the floors 
regularly with cow’s dung. To appear more worthy in 
the eyes of the public the Sudras of this class usually 
abstain from all animal food, and, in imitation of the 
Brahmins, live entirely on milk and vegetables 

The natives belonging to this and the following closes 
constitute what may be called the gentlefolk of Hindu 
society, and some of the feults which characterize the 
Brahmins, such as pride and intolerance, are noticeable 
in them. Those amongst them who are agriculturists 
do not till their own lands, unless very urgent works 
are necessary; they employ servants from the lowest 
class to do it for them. 

The sixth class may be said to comprise individuals 
whose tangible property varies in value from £200 to 
£500 sterling, and it represents, I should say, about 
one-fiftieth of the population. Brahmins form quite 
half of this class, and the remainder is made up of 
the best representatives of the other castes Their wealth 
consists partly of maniams, or hereditary lands exempt 
from taxation, partly of gardens planted with arecas, 
cocoanut and other fruit trees, and partly also or 
trinkets, money, and cattle. Besides this, they speculate 
in the same way as the natives of the preceding class 
Some of them occupy the position of assistant collectors 
of public revenue, magistrates’ clerks, and 
m the public service. They are proud of the comton 
they enjoy, and their arrogance is unrivalled 

Properties valued at more than £500 sterling 
rarely to be met vrith in the villages. 
possess more than this live in agraharams, or Kr 
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villages, in towns, or in district boroughs, where they 
have more opportunity for commercial speculations, 
and for lurthermg their ambitious schemes to procure 
posts under Government 

The seventh class may be said to be composed of 
those whose property varies in value from £500 to 
£1,000 sterling I should say only one-hundredth part 
of the population belongs to this class, and at feast 
half of them are Brahmins. The rest are the wealthiest 
among the Vaisras and Sudras 
The eighth class includes those whose properties 
range in value from £1,000 to £2,000 sterling, and it 
comprises one two-hundredths of the population It is 
almost entirely composed of Brahmins, with a small 
percentage of Vaisyas and Sudras, who live in towns 
and capitals where they devote themselves almost 
entirely to commerce or are employed under Govern- 
ment Properties valued at five to ten thousand pandas 
are extremely rare, even in the towns, and are confined 
to the richest merchants and to those who have held 
for a long time the highest offices under Government 
Still, there are some which exceed even ten thousand 
pagodas, but these are so few that they can easily be 
counted in each province. 

Speaking generally, the following proportion may be 
established between properties in India and properties 
in Great Britain 

/jidta Great Bntam 

Those of £600 to £1,000 correspond to £5,000 to £10,000 
“ £1,000 to £2,000 ” £10,000 to £20,000 

" £2,000 to £5,000 " £20,000 to £50,000 

“ £5,000 to £10,000 ” £50,000 to £100,000 

£10,000 and ” £100,000 and aboic 

above 

But a difference, more essential even than that between 
the characters of the two nations, is obseivable m 
connexion with properties In Europe they are 
preserved intact, and are, with but few exceptions, 
transmitted from father to son generation alter 
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generation. India, on the other hand, there is 
nothing permanent about them, especially among the 
Sudras. The latter make their money either by their 
industry, talents, or cunning, and once it is made they 
do not know how to spend it wisely. Realizing that, 
do what they may, they ivill necessarily be looked down 
upon as parvenus, they soon acquire all the charac- 
terisdc vices of the nouveawc riches In time they become 
as proud and arrogant as any Brahmin, and their sole 
olgect seems to be to win a name for lordly 
extravagance. Money becomes no object to them, so 
long as it procures the gratification of their vanity. 
Immense fortunes seldom survive the second genera- 
tion, owing to the manner in which the sons foolishly 
squander die wealth laboriously gained by their fathers. 
It is not uncommon to find sons who have inherited 
millions from their father end their days in beggary 

A native’s house is besieged as soon as he is known 
to be a wealthy man, and this not only by his own 
relatives, but also by the indigent of his caste, and by 
a horde of parasites of every description, including 
poverty-stricken Brahmins, religious mendicants, bal- 
lad-mongers, and low flatterers, who feed his vanity 
by ivriting odes to his honour and glory, and by 
lavishing on him praise of the most fulsome nature. 
All these dependants stick to the wealthy native like 
leeches, fighting with each other as to who shall carry 
off the largest share of the prize, and never releasing 
their hold on their victim until they have stripped him 
of everything. 

As to the general condition of the natives now,^ as 
compared widi what it was thirty years ago, the quertion 
aiTses, has it improved or has it deteriorated^ I 
occasionally heard this important question discussed 
amongst thoughtful and wdl-mformed Europeans, but 
they could rarely agree with one another on the subject 
Some maintained that the masses are enjoying greater 
prosperity than ever they did before, others that t ey 
have never been in a more \vretched state, while a tew 
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hold that things are practically where they were before 
the change of government took place But it is evidently 
absurd to suppose that a well-meaning, just, and 
equitable Government, which has succeeded one that 
was arbitrary, oppressive, and tyrannical, has produced 
no amelioration in the condition of the people, whatever 
peculiarities of character and disposition the latter may 
possess, and however great an obstacle their institutions 
may be to the philanthropic endeavours of the new 
ligime to make their lives more bearable, if not actually 
happier. This common-sense view of the case is home 
out by my own observations To me it seems undeniable 
that the condition of the people has improved in many 
important directions at least, and I have found that 
the most sensible natives themselves admit it I do not 
mean to imply that the lowest classes in the land are 
better off, for in some provinces close observation will 
reveal an increase of misery but where that is the 
case, I attribute it to causes beyond the power of any 
Government to prevent or put an end to, and furthw, 

I think that, given the same causes, the misery would 
have been more acute under the old rtgme 
Of these causes the chief one is the rapid increase 
of the population Judging by my own persona 
knowledge of the poorer Christian populanons in 
Mysore and in the districts of Baramahl ana 
Coimbatore, I should say that they have incre^ed by 
twenty-five per cent in the last twenty-five yean 
tb» period Southern India has been free from m 
wars and other deamating calamities which had b 
dealing havoc almost uninterruptedly for centun 


Some modern political economists have held that 
progressive increase in the population is j 

most unequivocal signs of a countrys P™®?" ^ _j, 
wealth. In Europe this argument may be mgl"' ® 
but I do not think that-u can be applied -to India, 
fS I am persuaded that as the 

p^op^on do warn aod misery For th» theory 
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of the economists to hold good in all resnects ih^ 
resources and industries of fhe inhabi nts Stio 

^he?e the 

wW f notoriously apathetic and indolent, 

mouniahU institutions are so many insur- 

mountable barriers against a better order of things, 
and where it is more or less a sacred duty to let thm^ 
rn™- ^ ^’ave every reason to feel 

^ increase in the population 

Wessing°^ '^P°" ® calamity rather than as a 

It is in the nature of things that, in times of peace 
and tranquillity, when the protection of a lust 
overnment is afforded both to person and property, 
n increase in the population of India should take 
place at an alarming rate, since it is an indisputable 
A women in the world are more fruitful 

an the women of India, and nowhere else is the 
propagation of the human race so much encouraged, 
n tact, a Hindu only marries to have children, and 
me more he has the richer and the happier he feels 
11 over India it is enough for a woman to know how 
0 cook, pound rice, and give birth to children. These 
mree things are expected of her especially the last, 
ut nothing more. It would even appear displeasing if 
«ie aspired to anything else No Hindu would ever 
uream of complaining that his family was too large, 
poor he might be, or however numerous his 
Children. A barren woman is made to feel that there 
can be no worse fate, and barrenness in a wife is the 
most terrible curse that can possibly fall on a family 
T serious cause of the poverty of modern 

tndia is the decrease in the demand for hand labour, 
resulting from the introduction of machinery and the 
^read of manufactures with improved methods in 
Europe. Indeed, Europe no longer depends on India 
ror anything, having learnt to beat the Hindus on their 
own ground, even in their most characterisuc industries 
®od manufactures, for which from time immemorial 
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we were dependent on them. In fact, the rdles have 
been reversed, and this revolution threatens to ruin 
India completely. 

Just before returning to Europe I travelled through 
some of the manufacturing districts, and nothing coiud 
equal the state of desolation prevailing in them All 
the work-rooms were closed, and hundreds of 
thousands of the inhabitants, composing the weaver 
caste, were dying of hunger, for through the prejudices 
of the country they could not adopt another profession 
without dishonouring themselves I found countless 
widows and other women out of work, and consequently 
destitute, who used formerly to maintain their families 
by cotton-spinning. Wherever I went the same 
melancholy picture confronted me 

This collapse in the cotton industry has indirccdy 
affected trade in all its branches by stopping the 
circulation of money, and the cultivators can no longer 
reckon on the manufacturers who, in the days of their 
prosperity, were wont to buy up their surplus gram, 
and even to lend them money when they were m 
arrears with their taxes This has led the cultivators to 
the hard necessity of relinquishing their grain to, and 
thus becoming the prey of, remorseless usurers 

Such IS the deplorable condition into which the poor 
Hindus have sunk, and it grows worse daily, thanks 
to the much-vaunted improvements in machinery whicn 
some nations glory in Ahi if only the inventors o 
these industrial developments could hear the - 
which this multitude of poor Hindus nevCT ure 
heaping upon them' If only, like me, they had sren 
the frightful misery which has overtaken whiMe 
provinces, owing enurely to them and their , 
renius, they would no doubt, unless they were entirely 
wanting in 'human pity, bitterly repent Wg 

-t CO fstT. 9T10 llSlVinfif tnCl / 
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their utter destitution! 

And let no one venture to assert that the unfortunate 
Hindus can, if they choose, find a recompense in the 
fertility of their soil. The sight of vast plains lying 
fallow and waste may induce the superfiaal observer 
to accuse the natives of indolence or the Government 
of mismanagement, but he is not aware that the greater 
part, if not die whole, of these vast plains are sterile, 
bare, and incapable of cultivation through want of 
water during most of the year. In Southern India, at 
the present time, diere are few lands in the 
neighbourhood of wells, tanks, and rivers which are 
not under cultivation, even on die summits of the 
highest hills; and if by any chance a few fields still he 
unreclaimed, it is due to the hopeless sterility of the 
soil, which, even in the best seasons, would never repay 
the labourer for his trouble, or else because, to yield 
any profit at all, they would require more capital and 
more courage than most of the people possess 

It is, to my mind, a vain hope to suppose that we 
can really very much improve the condition of the 
Hindus, or raise their circumstances of life to the level 
prCTailing in Europe. The efforts of a Government 
which is humane and generous, as well as just, may 
succeed up to a certain point in lessening some of 
their hardships; but as long as it is in the nature of 
the^ Hindus to cling to their civil and religious 
institutions, to their old customs and habits, they must 
remain what they have always been, for there are so 
®iany insurmountable obstacles in the path of progress 
®nd to the attainment of a new order of things better 
calculated to bring them happiness They will continue 
to grovel in poverty as long as their physical and 
lutellectual faculties continue in the same groove. 

Therefore, to make a new race of the Hindus, one 
Would have to begin by undermining the very 
foundations of their civilization, religion, and polity, 
^d by turning them into atheists and barbarians 
Having accomplished this terrible upheaval, we might 
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then perhaps offer oui selves to them as lawgivers and 
religious teachers But even then our task wotdd be 
only half accomplished After dragging them out of 
the depths of barbansm, anarchy, and atheism into 
which we had plunged them, and after giving them 
new laws, a new polity, and a new religion, we should 
still have to mve them new natures and different 
inclinations. Omerwise we should run the risk of seeing 
them soon relapse into their former state, which would 
be worse, if anything, than before. 

Let our theoretical philanthropists, with their mistaken 
and superficial notions concerning the genius and 
character of the Hindus and the varied and multi- 
tudinous social links that bind them together, exclaim 
as much as they please in their unreflecting enthusiasm, 
that nothing has been done for the physical and spintual 
improvement of the race. My reply is, ‘Why do you 
expound your shallow theones in Europe^ Come and 
study the question on the spot ' Make personal inquiry 
into the manners and customs of the people, rcmize 
for yourselves whether all possible means have l^n 
tried with a view to gaining this desirable end Ana 
then, but not till then, make up your minds on tne 


question.' 

Since our European ways, manners, 
utterly different fixim theirs, do not allow oi 
winning their confidence, at least let us , 

earn their respect and admiration by humane exa p 
of compassion, generosity, and well-doing Let us 
them their cherished laws and prejudices, sinw 
human effort will persuade them to give to«n p. 
even in their own interests, and let us not nsk maw g 
the gentlest and most submissive people m the w 
furious and indomitable by thwarting them Let i«mK^ 
care lest we bring about, by some hasty P 
course of action, catastrophes which 
country to a state of anarchy, 

ruin, for, in my humble opinion, the ^ ^orc 
Government attempts to interfere with any of the mor 
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important religious and civil usages of the Hindus will 
be the last of its existence as a political power. 

1 

The Mythical Origin of the Brahmins — Their Name and 
their Original Founders — Conjeaures on their True Ongin. 

— Buddhists and Jains 

The real origin of the Brahmins is wrapped in 
mystery, and one can only hazard conjectures on the 
subject, or put belief in myths. The story most generally 
accepted says that they were born from Brahma’s head, 
whi<^ accounts for ^eir name. One would suppose 
that as all castes were born from this same father they 
would be priwleged to bear the same name; but as 
the Brahmins were the first-born, and issued from the 
noblest part of the common parent, they claimed special 
privileges from which all others were rigorously 
excluded. They have another theory to bear out the 
accepted belief that no one else is entitled to the 
illustrious name of Brahmin. They say that no one 
knows anything about Brahma's attributes and virtues 
beyond what they themselves choose to teach mankind, 
and that this knowledge in itself gives Aem the right 
to bear his name. Anyhow, their name is undoubtedly 
derived from Brahma’s. The old writers call them 
’Brahmanahas,’ or ‘Brahmahas,’ which some of the 
Latin authors turned into ‘Brachmanes’ The great 
difference between their caste and all others. is that a 
Brahmin only becomes a Brahmin after the ceremony 
of the triple cord, which will be described hereafter. 
Until this essential ceremony has been performed he 
ranks only as a Sudra. By mere birth he is no different 
from the rest of his race; and it is for this reason Aat 
he is called Dvija (Bis genitus, or Twice-born). His firrt 
birth only gives him his manhood, whereas the second 
raises him to the exalted rank of Brahmin, and tms 
by means of the ceremony of the triple cord. Inpeed, 
two out of the seven famous Penitents, who are 
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supposed to have been the original founders of the 
vatious sects oI Rtahtnins of the present day, did not 
originally belong to this caste at all; but by reason of 
the length and austerity of their term ol penance, they 
were rewarded by having their state of penitent 
Kshntriyas changed to that of penitent Brahmins by 
the investiture of the triple cord. These seven Penitents, 
or /iuAit, OI Munvt, oi Hindu history (I shall often 
refer to iliem in the pages of the present work) are 
the most Lclchratcd personages recognized by the 
people of India Their names are Kasyapa,^ Atri, 
Rharadwaja, Gautama, Viswamitra, Jamadagni, and 
Vasishta. The last*namcd and Viswamitra are those 


wlio were considered woilhy of being admitted into 
the high caste of Riahmins These far-famed Rishis 
must be of great antiquity, for they existed even before 
the Vedas, which allude to them in several places 
were the favoured of the gods, and more especially of 
Vishnu, who at the time of the Deluge made them 
embark on a vessel which he piloted, and thereby saved 
them from destruction. Even the gods were called to 
account for having offended these holy men, who did 
not hesitate to curse the deities who committed infamies. 

The seven Penitents, after setting a virtuous example 
on earth, were finally translated to heaven, where they 
occupy a place amongst the most brilliant 
They are to be recognized in the seven stars that lorm 
the Great Bear, which, according to Hindu traditionj 
are neither more nor less than the seven famous Kisms 
themselves They are, according to Hindu legen , 
ancestors of the Brahmins in reality and not y 
metamorphosis, and it is believed that with^t casing 
to shine in the firmament they can, and 
do, revisit the earth to find out what is occurnng • 

Are there any families in Europe iijich . 

notwithstanding the mythical origins which herald 
science professes to discover, pnde themse ws on rte 

SL«siln of such anccKor,? And »mg 

own aristocracy a man with a noble lineag 


I 
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assuming an air of extreme hauteur and exclusiveness, 
we 'ought not to be surprised at a Brahmin's vanity or 
at the contempt with which he treats any one belonging 
to an inferior caste. This idea of handing down to 
posterity the names of their ^eat men by immortalizing 
them, and assigning to uiem a place among the 
constellations, appears to have been an almost universal 
practice amongst ancient races. 

Astronomy has played an important part in the history 
of almost all idolatrous nations; and of all false creeds 
it certainly is the least unreasonable, and has survived 
the longest. The religiousSand political lawgivers of 
these- races were clever enough to perceive that the 
worship of the stars had taken a great hold upon 
mankind, and that the simplest and most effectual way 
of perpetuating the memory of their heroes would be 
to transform them into outward oWects that were always 
before the eyes of the people. It was thus that the 
Greeks and Romans consecrated the memory of Aeir 
dMnides and demigods; and no doubt the Hindu 
lawgivers were prompted to immortalize their seven 
BiShis by means of the brightest stars in the sky because 
they realized that a Hindu imagination is only appewed 
to’ through the visible, and therefor that was the best 
"^y to 'perpetuate the veneration due to these illiMtnous 
brings:' 'But whatever may have been the claims m 
B rahmins to a celestial origin, it is a well-authenticated 
,fect"-'that- neither their caste nor any other existed m 
•the /countries 'to the north-east of Bengri four o*" 
tehturies ago.' About that time the inhabitants of those 
;;,parts, thiiiking "that it might be to their advantage to 
:.'3dopt''' Ae 'Customs of their neighbours, began to 
J c^,bur foi* 'Br^mins. Accordingly, some were ma^ 
..-ro prder'/dut of the youths of the county, W"®' “ 
>'^nforming'.td'the customs and rites of me 

incorporated into their caste by the investiu^ 
f'Sf^etriple coi-d. The descendants of th«e r^dy-made 
S^^^inins have ever since been considered o 
^i^lity wiA- the rest. The southern Brahmins do not 
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care to be reminded of the fact; yet they are obliged 
to admit it, as well as that two of the Rishis were 
originally Kshatriyas. An objection which people often 
pul to them ts that if nothing but the investiture of 
the triple cord can make Brahmins of them, then their 
wives, who do not go through the ceremony, really 
belong to the Sudras; and this means that all Brahmins 
are obliged to marrj' out of their caste and by so doing 
violate their most sacred principles The reply they 
invariably make to this, as to other embarrassing 
questions, is that they are but following time-honoured 
customs and institutions 


One is certainly justified in expressing doubt on the 
subject of the Brahmins* origin, but I, For one, should 
be sorry to oppose my conjectures to their absurd 
fables Far be it from me to start any theories. My 
only desire is to collect materials which mw help diose 
who are trying to lift the veil which shrouds from view 
the cradle of the universe It is pracucally atotted 
that India was inhabited very soon after the Deluge, 
which made a desert of the whole world The fact that 
It was so close to the plains of Sennaar, where Noans 
descendants remained stauonary so long, as well as ® 
good climate and the fertility of the country, soon 
to its settlement I will say nothing of the corwues 
of Hercules, Bacchus, and Osiris, as most learned men 
look upon them as fabulous beings, and thore w 
admit an element of truth in the tales carefully denud 
them of all the extravagant details which tradiuon 
assigns to them" The history of Sesostris, altho^J" 
equally full of impossibilities, has wmeffimg mo« 
truthful and authenticated about it The , 

monuments which have been preserved make him 
to have been the bravest, not to say the only, 
that peaceful Egypt had to boMt of Ff ® to 

more than sixteen centunes. and th^ also liad 
believe that he was the greatest of all conquerors. 


* See Plutarch's fsts end Osins, dtitp xxxv 
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an empire extending from the Danube to the Ganges. 
But his Indian conquests were as temporary and 
unstable as those of his illustrious rival Alexander the 
Great much later on in the world’s history. 

As to the settlements that the Arabs are supposed 
to have made in India, according to some authors, I 
think only superfidal students will be found ready to 
believe in them. The fact that they are nomads, who 
have always lived a wandering life within reach of 
India, gives some appearance of reality to the theory. 
Some indeed believe mat the caste system was borrowed 
from them, since it sail exists in Arabia; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is a custom common to all the ancient 
races of the earth. 

I do not trace the origin of the Brahmins either to 
Egypt or to Arabia, and I believe them to be the 
descendants not of Shem, as many argue, but of 
Japheth. According to my theory they reached India 
from the north, and I should place the first abode of 
their ancestors in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. 

Two famous mountains situated in Northern India, 
known as Great Meru (Mahor-Mem) and Mount Mandara 
{Mandara Parvata), are frequendjr mentioned in their 
old books and in their prayers, liturgies, and civil and 
religious ceremonies. These mountains, which I believe 
to one and the same under slighdy different names, 
are so far away that their precise whereabouts is 
unknown to the Brahmins of to-day ^ And this is not 
surprising in a country where geographical science is 
confined to knowledge of the places situated between 
Benares and Cape Comorin. The Hindus themselves 
daim to be descended from the inhabitants of these 
distant northern regions, and they believe that it was 
there that the seven illustrious ancestors of the 
Brahmins were born, whose descendants have spread 

^ There can be no doubt that these mountains, and others mentioned 
as lying around them, belong to the great ranges of Central Asia, 
from which flow the great nvers that water Sibmna, China, Tartary, 
and Hindustan — 
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IiUle by little throughout the length and breadth of 
the land This opinion of the Hindus as to the origin 
of the Brahmins is conBrrord by the Brahimns 
themselves, by the manner in which they treat one 
another. The northern Biahmin considers himself 
nobler and of higher rank than his southern brother, 
inasmuch as. having originated closer to the cradle of 
the race, there is iess room for doubt omceming the 
fact of his direct descent from the Rishis Surely these 
seven Hindu Penitents, oi philosophers, must be tlie 
seven sons of Japbeth, who, with theif father at their 
head, led one-third of the human race towards the 
est, when men began to disperse after the FI^ 
hey did not all reach Europe. Some of them on their 
ay there turned noithwards, under tlic guidance of 
Magog, second son of Japheth, and penetrated into 
Tartary as far as the Caucasian Range, in which vast 
tract of country they made several settlements 
I harard no conjectures here which are not borne 
out by the Scriptures or by the commentancs ot lU 
wise interpreters, with whose aid I might easily 
to much erudition; it would only be necessary to copy 
out veriatim what Bochart and the savant Dorn Caimei 
have written on this subject 
Any one believing in the connexion 
and facts will be struck with 
between Magog’s name and Gautama s, commonly 
Gotama. Ma or maha, signifies great, so that Gota 
must mean the Great Gog or Magog 
Furthermore, pagan history adds weight to ^ 
conjectures of mine on the onM and ani^u»ty 
Brabmins Learned men allude to more than one 
Prometheus According to the Greeks the m^t 

celebrated of them all is a him with 

man out of the soil, and ‘"^tilledf [ife igojhim^^ 
the fire stolen from heaven. This bold encerp 

I Much of this seems extremely fanaM Max Motler and other 
iJSrn authonues should be consulted - Ed 
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irritated Jupiter, who punished him by chaining him 
to one of the Caucasian Mountains, where a vulture 
devoured his liver as fast as it renewed itself. Hercules 
killed tlie vulture, and thereby put the son of lapetus, 
or Japheth, out of his torture. 

Why should not Brahma and Prometheus be one and 
the same person ^ The Hindu divinity is known also 
under the names of Brema and Prumi in some of their 
tongues. All these names bear resemblance to Prom6- 
theos, or the god Promi of the Greeks. Brahma, like 
Prometheus, is looked upon as the creator of man, 
who is supposed to have issued from the various parts 
of Brahma’s body Brahma was also their great lawpver, 
being the author of the Vedas, which he wrote with 
his own hand. He had more than once to appeal to 
Vishnu for help, just as Prometheus relied on Hercules 
to deliver him from his enemies 

This pretension on the part of the Hindu Prometheus 
to be regarded as the maker of man, and therefore a 
god, has been handed down in some part to his eldest 
sons, the Brahmins, who humbly call themselves the 
Gods Brahma, or the Gods of the Earth. At certain times 
the people prostrate themselves before them in 
adoration, and offer up sacrifices to them. 

Again, several authors, both sacred and jjrofane, have 
tried to prove that the Prometheus who wished to pass 
as the creator of man was no other than Magog himself. 
It is hardly likely that so near the time of the Deluge 
the real Creator should have been so completdy 
forgotten that a son of Noah was able to pass himself 
off as a god, but it is quite possible that his descendants 
deified him, when the spirit of idolatry began to reign 
on earth. It was Magog who settled in Tartary witli 
all those who elected to follow him, having decided to 
separate from Japheth's other children. From thence 
he or his descendants spread over India and other 
countries, which had righdy fallen to Shem’s lot. This 
verified Noah’s prophecy that Japheth’s dominion 
would be fiir-reachmg, and that his posterity would 
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dwell in the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27) But admitung 
that Tartary or the neighbourhood of the Caucasus 
was the birthplace of the Brahmins, it is not easy to 
dedde the precise date of theu- arrival in India. It 
appears certain, however, that they were already 
established there in a flourishing condition more than 
nine centuries before the Christian era, as that was 
about the dme of Lycurgus’s visit to them, and it is 
not likely that one of the wisest of the anaent 
philosophers would have undertaken such a long and 
tedious journey unless the reputation of the learned 
men he was going all that way to consult was an old 
and established fact 

The ancient Hindu works teach us that the Brahmins 
of those times differed essenoally in matters of principle 
and conduct from their brethren of to-day The onpnal 
Brahmin is described as a penitent and a philosopher, 
living apart from the wond and its temptations and 
entirely engrossed in the pursuit of knowledge, leading 
a life of introspection and practising a life of puniy 
At that* period of their history the Brahmins were not 
such an intolerant and exclusive race^ that penit 
belonging to other castes could not be initiated “X 
Dtksha ceremony 1, or the investiture of the tnpie • 
There are many examples of this in them lite ' 
The simple and blameless lives led by the 
Brahmins, their contempt for wealth and 
disinterestedness, and, above all, their extreme s® 
attracted the attention of the princes and the prop 
The greatest kings were not above 
to thim and treating them with more «si^=« 
they would have dared to demand for jcd 

their own subjects These 

from the world with their wives and children, multip 

.he modern Bmhmm he, degenerercd 

means eonsenat.on. (undergoing) a rchgiaus oteer^anre 
fo'JtpTrncuIarpurposc, solemn prep.mi.on - Fd 
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considerably, he still acts up to a great many of the 
customs and institutions of his ancestors. Like them, 
he prefers to live in retired places, far from the noisy 
haunts of man; and that is the reason why he setdes 
in isolated villages, from which all natives belonging 
to other castes are excluded. There are numbers of 
these villages in the different provinces of the Indian 
Peninsula, and they are known by the names of agraras 
or agraharas^. Still more do the Brahmins resemble 
their ancestors in the way in which they fast frequendy 
and wash themselves daily, and in all that concerns 
their sacrifices; but, perhaps, most of all in their 
scrupulous abstinence, not only from meat and all 
forms of liring food, but even from anything with 
which superstition or prejudice may have connected 
any idea of pollution. 

The religious system of the Brahmins and the absurd 
theogony which they have propagated in India seem 
to be the points on which tney have gone most astray 
from the teachings of their predecessors. I cannot 
believe that the ori^nal lawgivers of the Hindus 
intended to introduce a creed so abominable and 
palpably absurd as that which at present exists amongst 
them. Their mythology originally consisted of allegories 
made intelli^ble by means of visible and material 
objects, so that religious knowledge should not die out 
of the minds of men who appeared to be litde 
influenced by anything that failed to make a direct 
impression on their senses. But a coarse, ignorant, 
indolent, and superstidous race soon forgot the spirit 
of its creed, and ended by believing solely in the forms 
and emblems which had been employed; so that, before 
long, they quite lost sight of the spiritual beings of 
which these emblems were only symbolical. But I shall 
have occasion to refer to this, question again, and so 
shall merely state here that the long dssue of fables 

^ Agrara is merely a corruption oF the word agrahara, which literally 

means ‘land-grant to Brahmins ' — Ed 
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on which the present religion of the Hindus is founded 
is not, to my^ mind, very anaent; at least, the greater 
part of it is not. Although some authors diink 
differently, nothing will persuade me that their 
mythology is much older than that of the Greeks 
Tile primitive creed of the ancient Brahitiins seems 
to have been utterly corrupted by their successors The 
first form of idolatry into which all nations fall, after 
forgetting their tradidons concerning the unity of God 
and the absolute and exclusive worship He expects 
from all His creatures, is the adoration of the stars 
and conspicuous elements, such as earth, fire, and 
water Apparently the first Brahmins pracused the 
purer cult, but afterwards Iheir descendants reached 
the lowest stage of idolatry by adoring images and 
statues, which were intends only as the emblems of 
the objects of their worship It was v'hen this came to 
pass that India and the greater part of Asia probably 
split up into the two beliefs which still exist, om 
embracing Ae fables of the Trimurti and the other 
the religion of Buddha. - 

The creeds of these two sects probably sprang irom 
tlie common source of Brahminism, and are o y 
corruptions of it. Some modern authors . 

originally Buddhism reigned supreme throughout 
India, on either side of the Ganges, 
throughout the whole of Asia from Siberia to p 
Comorin and the Malacca Straits, and from the Caspian 
Sea to the Gulf of Kamtchatka In any case, Buddhism 
appears to have been as ancient as the cult 
T^urti In both Tibets. in Tartaiy, and m China 
we know that Buddhism still predominates A^rdmg 
to the historian La Loub^, it was introdu^ 

China from Siam in bygone ^gcs. and n^ as » ^ reuy 
supposed, from Cape Comonn In Burma, Siam. ^ 
bSbodfa. Cochin, Chma.Jaff”. 


are 
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them by missionaries and colonists, who a long time 
ago came over from Burma to settle there. In fact, 
this religion, with the immortal Grand Lama^ of Tibet 
as its sovereign pontiff, is still beyond dispute of all 
existing creeds the one that embraces the greatest 
number of adherents. 

If the last census published by order of the Chinese 
Government is correct, their vast empire numbers about 
300,000,000 inhabitants, and if one estimates the 
populations of the remaining Asiatic dominions where 
Buddhism prevails at 150,000,000 only, which is a very 
moderate calculation, then about one-half of the human 
race has Buddhism for its religion. 

Besides these two predominant creeds, there exists a 
third about which, until recently, little was known. I 
refer to the religion of the Jains. This sect stands quite 
aloof, hating equally both Brahminists and Buddhists, 
as well as their doctrines They maintain that both the 
Trimurti and Buddhism are abominable modern 
inventions and mere travesties of the true and primitive 
religion of India, which has remained pure and 
unimpaired amongst them only. They also hold that 
they alone are the real descendants of the old Brahmin 
Penitents, whose doctrines, customs, and usages tliey 
protect from universal degfradation and from the 
monstrous innovations of Brahmins and Buddhists 
alike. 

Brahminism underwent a hard struggle before it 
succeeded in establishing its dominion in India, owing 
to the opposition offered to it by the Jams; but after 
a long and bloody war the latter were crushed and 
had to submit to whatever conditions the Brahmins 
chose to dictate ITie jealousy and animosity which 
these religious wars stirred up still prevail as strongly 

^ Like a second Phoenix the Grand Lama never dies. When he is 
about to divest himself of his earthly coil, the Bonzes choose a 
child of three or four into whose body they cause his soul to 
migrate, and this dnld is declared his successor All faithful 
Buddhists believe impltatly in this miraculous rebirth — Dubois 
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as ever, pen after a lapse of two or three thousand 

J ^ears, Time, which generally softens the strongest 
latreds and brings together the greatest enemies, has, 
in this case, failed to obliieiate the traces of the ancient 
wrongs of which each sect mutually accuses the other. 
The daily prayer of a certain sect of Brahmins contains 
a curse levelled at die heads of the Jains, who retaliate 
by exclaiming, when they rise to pray, ‘Brahma kshayam^’ 
‘May the Brahmin pensh ’ If either sect comes into 
power, it takes the opportunity of humiliating its 
adversaries and of punishing them without mercy 
whenever occasion offers. 

But whatever may be the respective claims of 
Buddhists, Brahmins, and Jains with regard to the 
antiquity of their religions and the differences of 
doctrine that divide them, it appears highly probable 
that they all sprang originally from the same source. 
All three believe in the fundamental doctrine of 
metempsychosis The images they worship bear a 
likeness to one another and most of these seem to oe 
merely allegorical emblems invented to help them o 
remember their original divinities All their re“g|oj“ 
establishments are alike composed of priests, ' 
and hermits All their sacrifices, and the 
which accompany them, are nearly identical. And, Jt 
there is the resemblance of the languages used y 
priests in their religious services; that is to say, 
Sanskrit of the Brahmins and Jams on this 
Ganges, and the Pali, which is evidently derived from 
the Sanskrit, of the Buddhists beyond che Gangs AU 
these help to prove incontestably the affinity existing 

between the three religions. , . 

As very little is known about the Jain cu V 
Europeans, although it is to be found m all 
UnemnU, I Siall g.» « » ’ S 

account of thOT dMnnes and ^ 

controversial tminta a“te to do 

tW‘to»M I -ve not 
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been able to procure authentic documents about their 
cult. Residents of Ceylon, where Buddhism 
predominates, ought to be able to supply the blank 
thus left in my work. 

8 

Different Kinds of Brahmins — Outward Signs by which they 
are distinguishable 

Brahmins are subdivided into seven sects, each of 
which has for its patron one of the celebrated Penitents 
already mentioned. Besides this, they are split up into 
four classes, each class recognizing one of the four 
Vedas as its own. Thus there are Brahmins of the 
Yajur-Veda, of the Sama-Veda, of the Rig-Veda, and 
of the Atharva-Veda. Some are of opinion that this 
fourth class is extinct; but, as a matter of fact, it still 
exists, although there are but few representatives left, 
who are even more exoteric than the other castes, 
because they allow bloody sacrifices to be offered up, 
and do not even draw the line at human beings. AddM 
to this, they teach a belief in witchcraft, and any one 
who is supposed to possess the art earns the odious 
reputation of being a sorcerer. When the yagnam 
sacrifice takes place, it is customary for Brahmins of 
all four Vedas to be present. The prayers which are 
offered up at the sandhya} are quoted from the four 
Vedas, each Brahmin repeating those of hts own 
particular Veda, which accounts for the slight 
differences Under ordinary circumstances the Brah- 
mins do not appear to be very stnct about these minor 
distinctions, or to prefer one Veda to another. Nor is 
this altogether surprising, considering that the author 
of the famous Indian poem Bhagavata declares that 
originally the four Vedas were one and the same. 
According to him it was the Penitent Vyasa who divided 

^ I shall explain in what the yagnam and sandhya consist 

— Dubois JYagnam literally means worship {m prayer or praise) 
sacnBaal nte, or sacnfice (to. of. by)] — Ed 
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books, and at the same time added 
!i ^f*^**.’ lo 'nherent faults, or to the 

of leatSmg find 

IL fathom them. I shall have more to say about 

PJ®sently To Vyasa is also attributed the 
authorship of the eighteen Puranas* These are eighteen 
poems, all equaly futile, containing most minute 
Mcounte of Hindu mythology with its gods and heioes 
llie fables contained in them are responsible for the 
gross forms of idolatr^ practised by the Hindus 
Brahmins are also distinguishable by their sect, by 
their names, by the marks which they trace on dieir 
roreheads and other parts of the body, and also by 
me high priest to whose jurisdiction they are subject 
The four principal sects of Brahmins south of the 
Kistna are. the Vishnavites, the Sinarthas, the Tatuvadis, 
and the Uttassas The distinctive mark of the Vishnavite 
Brahmins is the namam^ Their simhasana, that is, the 
place where tlieir high priest resides and their chief 
school, IS at Hobbala in' the Northern Carnauc The 
Smartha Brahmins trace three horizontal lines on the 
forehead with sandalwood paste Their smhasana is at 
Singeri in North-west Mysore Besides these horizontal 
lines on the brow, the Tatuvadi Brahmins have 
ineffaceable maiks branded on certain parts of their 
bodies with a red-hot iron. Their simhasana is at 
Sravenur The Utrassa Brahmins draw a perpendicular 
line from the top of the forehead to the base of the 
nose 

There are also Brahmins known as Cholias, who are 


• The names are Bralima-purana, Padma-purana, Vishnu-purana, 
Stva-puiana, Bhagavata, Bavirhoiara-purana, Naraddia, Marlean- 
deya-purana, Brahmakeyvrtta-purana, Linga-puiana, Varana- 
purana, Sfcanda-purana, Vamana-purana, Vayo-purana, Kurma- 
purana, Matsia-purana, Garuda-purana, Brahmanda-purana 
— Dubois 

2 See following chapter 
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more or less looked down upon by the rest They 
appear to be conscious of their own inferiority, for 
they Hold themselves aloof from other Brahmins. All 
menial work connected wth the temples is performed 
by them, such as washing and decorating the idols, 
preparing lighted lamps, incense, flowers, fruits, rice, 
and other similar objects of which sacriflces are 
composed. In many temples even Sudras are allowed 
to exercise these functions, and men of this caste are 
always chosen for the office of sacrificer in pagodas 
where rams, pigs, cocks, and other living vicdms are 
offered up. No Brahmin would ever consent to take 
part in a sacrifice where blood has to be shed. It is 
perhaps on account of the work they condescend to 
do that the Choha Brahmins have fallen into such 
contempt. According to the general view of the 
Brahmins, to do any work which can be left to the 
lowest amongst the Sudras is to put themselves on 
their level, and consequently to degrade themselves. In 
any case the work of a pujan is not thought much of, 
and by some it is considered absolutely degrading. 
However, some Brahmins have to accept this task on 
account of their poverty, but they only do so with 
extreme reluctance. It is a common proverb amongst 
them that for the sake of one’s beUy one must play many 
parts' 

There are other Brahmins who are derisively called 
meat Biahmins and fish Brahmtns. For instance, there are 
the Konkani Brahmins, who come from Konkana, who 
eat fish and eggs without the slightest compunction, 
but will not touch meat. And there are many Brahmins 
from the northern provinces who make no secret of 
the fact that they eat meat. People tell me, though I 
can hardly believe it, that such conduct does not lessen 
flte esteem in which they are held in their own country 
by those of their own caste who abstain from such 

' In Sansknt Vdara ntmiUam bahu krUa vesham, which literally means, 

“For the belly’s sahe many riles are played ’ — Ed 
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forbidden food. Anyhow, when these degenerate 
Brahniins visit Southern India, and their ways become 
known, ali the other Brahmins keep them at a distance 
and refuse to have any dealings with them. I wonder 
whether the first Hindu lawgivers forbade the eadng 
of meat and of all other substances containing the 
germ of life. Do the southern Brahmins observe a rule 
stnctly laid down, and do the northern Brahmins 
therefore break a law common to the' whole caste? It 
is probable that the northern Brahmins, feeling the 
want of more substandal food, freed themselves from 
a custom which was not found Irksome by their 
southern brethren in a hotter climate. 

9 


The dinbrent Hindu Sects — Vishnavites and Sivaiies, — The 
Extenor Marks and Cusioins peculiar to each — The Pavadam 
— The Mutual Hatteds and Differences between the Seta — 
Reason far the Dislike whidi ordinary Brahmins ^ for 
Vishnavitc Brahmins and those belonging to other Sects — 
Subdivisions of the two Principal Sects 
The Brahmins recognize six sects, which they 
designate by the generic name of Stef Mala (the 5tx 
Sects, or Six Schools), and each of these sects has a 
numerous following. They are composed entirely o 
Brahmins, and each has its own particular ° 

metempsychosis However, they do not carry tn s 
purely scholastic differences to the point of reciproca 
hatred or persecution, and the subjects under 
are pretty much the same as those which provoKC 
polemical discussions amongst scholars and dialecuci a 
in other countries. I shall refer again to this mattCT 
elsewhere, and will now speak about the W® f 
sects of the Sudras It will be seen that th®/ “ 
from being as calm and tolerant over points of dMtnne 
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who devote themselves exclusively to the worship of 
one or the other. 

The one sect is usually called Vtshnttrbhaklas, which 
means votaries of Vishnu; the other is called 
Siva-bhakias, or votaries of Siva. The latter sect is also 
called lAngadans, and the former Namadans. These 
names are derived from the distinguishing marks which 
the sectarians wear*. The followers of Vishnu wear the 
emblem called tiamam, which they paint on their 
foreheads. It consists of three lines, one perpendicular 
and two oblique, meeting at the base, and thus forming 
a sign which resembles a trident. The centre line is 
red, the two outer lines are white and are painted on 
with a sort of clay called namam; hence the name given 
to this emblem. The distinctive sign of the Sivaites is, 
generally speaking, the Itngam. They sometimes wear 
it fastened to the hair or round the arm, enclosed in 
a little silver tube; but more often they hang it round 
the neck, and the silver box containing it rests on the 
chest. 

Instead of the namam, some devotees of Vishnu paint 
a single red perpendicular line in the middle of their 
foreheads in a distinctive manner; and instead of the 
lingam many of the votaries of Siva rub their foreheads 
^d various parts of their bodies with the ashes of 
coW'dung by way of showng their devotion. 

The special devotees of Vishnu are to be found ir 
great numbers in the southern provinces of India, 
where they are known by various names, such as Andi, 
Dasari, Ramanjogi, Bairagi, and many others^. 

* ts impoHible to conceive anything more obscene Aan the 
•leaning of these tvro'marhs of Hindu worship, namely, the ungam 
and the ruaiwm; obscene, that is, from the European point <w 
vi^\ Ft»m the Hindu point of view they symboliie spintual and 
™igious truths connected with the divine origin and generation 
of mankind. — Ed. 

^e Abbi IS wrong in saying that an Aitdi is a devotee of Vishnu^ 
“O is always a devotee of Siva Among Batraga too, there are 
devotees both of Vishnu and of Siva — Ed 
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Besides the namam, which is an unmistakable sign of 
this wet, most of the devotees may also be distinguished 
by the extraordinary costume dial they affect. The 
clothes whicli they wear are dyed a deep yellow, shading 
into red; many covei iheir shoulders with a coloured 
patchwork blanket, winch they partly use as a cloak; 
their tut bans, loo, aie composed of a motley of many 
hues Some wear a cheetah's skin on their shoulders 
the blanket Most of them have long necklaces 
of black seeds, the size of nuts. Besides this tidiculous 
costume, which vies with a jester’s motley, the devotees 
of Vishnu always carry a bronze gong and a conch 
shell called a sangu when they are travelling or begging. 
Both of these are used to make a noise and to announce 
their approach •, With one hand they strike the gong 
with a little drumstick, producing a bell-like sound, 
with the other they hold the sangu to their moutli, and 
blow thiougb it shrill and pietcing sounds, which are 
very monotonous. These two otgects are always to be 
seen in the hands ol those followers of Vishnu who 


are beggais by profession, and who in some way 
resemble the mendicani fnars of old. On tlieir breasts 
they wear a sort of brass plate, on which is engraved 
a likeness ol the monkey Hanumanta, or else one of 
the Avatars, oi incarnations, of Vishnu Some of them 
wear a numbei of hide bells eithei hanging from their 
shoulders or on then legs, the tinkling of which warns 
people of then approach To all the above |>arapher- 
naha some add an iron rod, at each end of which 
hangs a hide braziei of the same metal containing the 
fire for burning the incense of which their sacrifices 
are composed 

To ask for alms is looked upon as a right, and even 
an inherent duty, in this sect Indeed, as a rule m 
India anyone who assumes the cloak of religion can 
practise begging as a profession 


1 Also devotees of Siva do this — Ed. 
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It is principally when they are making pilgrimages 
to some sacred spot that these religious beggars make 
use of their privileges. Sometimes you meet as many 
as a thousand in one party. They scatter themselves 
through the various villages within reach of their route, 
and each inhabitant takes in a certain number of tliem, 
so that all travelling expenses are saved. This is the 
only occasion on which they travel in such large 
numbers, though they never wander about quite alone. 
Their manner when demanding alms is most insolent 
and audacious, and often threatening. If their demands 
are not instantly complied with, they will noisily^ repeat 
their request, striking their gongs and producing the 
most deafening sounds from their sangus all the time. 
If such methods are not successful, they have been 
known to force their way into a house, break all the 
household utensils, and damage everything tliey can 
find. These religious mendicants generally pursue their 
begging to an accompaniment of singing and dancing. 
Their songs are a species of hymns in honour of their 
deities; and they very often sing indecent ballads, 
more freely the latter are interlarded with obscenities, 
the better are they calculated to attract offerings from 
the public. 

The intemperance to which these religious beggam, 
and indeed all the devotees of Vishnu, are addicted, 
causes the better class of Hindus to regard them with 
great disfavour. In fact, such mendicants seem rather 
to pride themselves on their want of moderation in 
eating and drinking, from a feeling of opposition to 
the Lingayats, and in order to make the difference 
between themselves and their adversaries more ap- 
parent. The sobriety of the latter equals, if it does not 
surpass, that of the Brahmins. Vishnavites eat all kinds 
of meat ostentatiously, and drink arrack, toddy, or any 
other intoxicating liquors or drugs that 
procure, without scruple or shame. Excesses of all kinds 
are laid to their charge, and /it is amongst them that 
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that most abominable rite called sakU-puja^ is practised, 
of whicli I shall speak at greater length further on 
The chief objects of veneration amongst the votanes 
of Vishnu are the monkey, the bird of prey called 
garuda, and the cobra. Should any one be so imprudent 
as to kill, or even injure, any one of these creatures 
in their presence, he might find the consequences very 
unpleasant, and he would only be able to expiate this 
supposed crime by offering the sacrifice called pamdarn, 
which is only performed on very grave occasions, such 
as those just mentioned, or when it is a question of 
obtaining reparation for an injury done to some 
member of the sect, but felt to reflect on all the others 
This expiatory sacrifice is a very serious affair, for it 
consists in immolating a human victim, and then 
resusatating him] 

When It IS reported that any person has committed 
such an offence as renders the pavadam necessary, all , 
the Vtshnu-bhaktas flock in crowds to the culprit’s house, 
itiund which as many as 2,000 and more have bera 
known to assemble, each of them provided with his 
gong and his sangu They begin by arresting the perron 
who IS the cause of the assemblage; and then they 
erect at a short distance from the house a small tent, 
which is quickly surrounded by many rom ot 
Vishnavites The chiefs select some member of sect 
yiho is mlluig to be sacrificed, and he is exhibited to 
the crowd who have come to witness the spectacle 
They make a slight inasion in his arm from whicn 
blood flows, and the victim then appears to grow 
weaker and weaker, until he falls feinting to the ' 

where he remains motionless The victim, who or cou 
is only feigning death, is then earned to the tent wh ^ 
has been erected for the purpose, ®roimd whic 
the Vtshnu-bhaktas group themselves, taking great care 

^SolA-puja w the worship of 
ViMnavttes — Ed 
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that no one shall approach who does not belong to 
their sect. Others watch the house of him who has 
been the cause of the ceremony. All this time the 
whole multitude are shouting and screaming at the top 
of their voices, which, added to the banging of the 
gongs and the harsh and lugubrious notes of the sangus, 
produces a din and confusion of sounds as indescribable 
as they are unbearable. This fearful hubbub continues 
until the offending party has paid the fine imposed 
on him, which is generally far beyond his means. 
However, the inhabitants of the village and neighbour- 
hood, exasperated beyond all measure, usually try and 
make some agreement with the leader of the fanatics, 
and, paying them part of the stipulated sum, entreat 
them to bring the ceremony of the pavadam to a speedy 
termination, and to return to their homes When their 
demands have been satisfied the headmen retire to the 
tent, and restore the dead man to life. To bring about 
this miracle an incision is made in the thigh of somebody 
amohgst them. The blood which flows from it is 
collected in a vessel, and then sprinkled over the body 
of the idctim. By virtue of this simple ceremony the 
pretended dead man comes back to life, in the best 
possible health. He is then again shown to the 
spectators, who appear thoroughly convinced of the 
reality of this marvellous resurrection*. 

In order to consummate the expiation of the crime 
or offence which has given rise to the ceremony, they 
pve a great feast witJi the money derived from the 
fine, and every one departs as soon as it is^ over. 

I once saw the pavadam celebrated with mucii 
solemnity in a village near my house. The offence 
which provoked it arose from an inhabitant of the 
village having unintentionally felled a tree called 


' The pavadam is probably called after Pavadammai, a minor deity 
of feroaous temper The ceremony is not observed nowadays in 
any part of the country — Ed 
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kaka-mara^, whiih bears yellow flowers, and to which 
the followers of Vishnu offer sacrifices and worship 

The sect of Siva is just as numerous as that of Vishnu. 
It predominates altogether in several prorinces In the 
western parts of the Peninsula, along the whole length 
of the long chain of mountains which separates what 
are known in Europe as Malabat and Coromandel, the 
followers of Siva form at least half of the populadon 
for a distance extending for more than 100 miles from 
north to south. 

Like the Brahmins they abstain from-all animal food 
and from everything that has had even a germ of life, 
such as eggs, &c., some vegetable products being 
included under this head. Instead of burnij^ their 
dead, as do most Hindus, they bury them They do 
not recognize the laws relating to defilement which are 
genet ally accepted by other castes, such, for instance, 
as those occasioned oy a woman's periodical ailments, 
and by the death and funeral of relations They have 
also other rules and regulations which differ from 
those generally in force Their indifference to all such 
prescriptive customs relating to defilement and clean- 
liness has given rise to a Hindu proverb whicA says. 
‘There is no river for a Lingayat’, meaning that the 
members of this sect do not recognize, at all events 
on many occasions, the virtues and merits of ablunons 
The point in the creed of the Sivaites which appears 
to me to be most remarkable is their entire rgection 
of that fundamental principle of the Hindu relipon, 
marujanma, or mtetempsychosis In consequence of thor 
peculiar views on this point they have mis, or 
anniversary festivals, to commemorate the dead ana to 
afford them the benefit of the prayers s^rijices. amj 
intercessions of the living, of which festivals I sMl 
speak more fully later on. A Lingayat is no sooner 

buried than he is forgotten 
Amongst the Sivaites there also exists a sect known 

1 Casaa Jhtula — Ed 
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by the name of Vira-seiva, which refuses to recognize 
any caste distinctions, maintaining that the kngam makes 
all men equal. If even a Pariah joins the sect he is 
considered in no way inferior to a Brahmin. Wherever 
the hngam is found, there, they say, is the throne of 
the deity, without distinction of class or rank. The 
Pariah’s humble hut containing this sacred emblem is 
far above the most magnificent palace where it is not. 
The direct opposition of their religious tenets and 
rules of life to those of all other Hindus, and espedally 
to those of Brahmins, renders the Lingayats peculiarly 
obnoxious in the eyes ot the latter, who cannot endure 
the sight of the Jangamas and other headmen of the 
sect. Amongst the Lingayats, as amongst the Namadaris, 
are an immense number of religious beggars, called 
Pandaram, Voderus, Jangamas, &c Many of these penitent 
Sivaites have no other means of subsistence except 
begging. They ply their trade systematically and in 
gangs. Some, however, live in retreat in the miMs 
(monasteries) or temples, which usually possess lands, 
the rents of which, added to the offerings of the 


faithful, are suffiaent to maintain them 
The gurus, or priests of Siva, who are known m toe 
western provinces by the name of Jangamas, are for 
the most part celibates. They have a custom which « 
peculiar to themselves, and curious enough to be worto 
remarking. When a guru travels about his district he 
lodges wth some member of the sect, and the members 
contend amongst themselves for the honour of receiving 
him. When he has selected the house he wishes to stay 
in, the master and all the other male inmates are 
obliged, out of respect for him, to leave it, and go 
and stay elsewhere. The holy man remains there ay 
and night with only the women of toe house, whom 
he keeps to wait on him and cook for him, wi ou 
creating any scandal or exating the jealousy of toe 
husbands. All toe same, some scandal-mongers have 
remarked that the Jangamas always take care to choose 
a house where the women are young. 
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The costume worn by the ascetics of Siva is very 
much the same as that of the Vishnavites. Both are 
equally peculiar in their atdre. They always wear dothes 
of Aavt colour, that is to say, dark yellow verging on 
red. This colour is obligatory, not only on the devotees 
of both Vishnu and Siva, but also on every one who 
is under a vow of penance. It is the colour affected 
by all gurus and Hindu priests of all denominations, 
by fakirs, also by all the pnests and religious followers 
of Buddha who live on the other side of the Ganges 
Besides the bngam, there are several other outyrard 
signs by which the devotees of Siva may be recognized, 
such as the long necklaces of seeds called tvdrakshas, 
which resemble a nutmeg in size, colour,, and nearly 
n shape, also the cow-dung ashes with which they 
esmear their forehead, arms, and vanous other 
portions of the body. The two chief objects of their 
devotipn are the Itngam and the bull 
Though children usually follow the religion pf their 
fathers, they do not 'become Vishnavites or Lingayats 
merely by right of birth They are only admitted to 
the sect that theif parents belong to when they hwe 
reached a ceftain age, and after being initiated by the 
guru This ceremony of initiation is called dthsha . It 
consists in repeating certain appropriate vumtrams, or 
prayers, over the neophyte, and whispering some secret 
instructions in his ear. But these are all spokM m a 
language which is seldom understood even by the 
person who presides at the ceremony.^ 

By the ddisha the new member acquires a pe^yetuai 
right to all the privileges of the sect into which he has 
been admitted. Persons of all castes can 
Vishnavites and after their admission can ww tne 
namamor disdnctive mark on their fo«heads Neithw 
Panahs nor even Chucklers are excluded, and u h® 
been noticed that the lower castes are particularly 

» This word means •initiation ' Native 9hnstians often «U Bapnsm 
]Z,adrkha. which means 'spintual inination - Dubo« 
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numerous in this sect. 

I do not think there would be any greater difficulty 
in becoming a member of the Siva sect, but as on 
initiation the members undertake to entirely give up 
eating meat and drinking any intoxicating liquor, the 
lower castes, who do both unhesitatingly, find the 
conditions too hard. Consequently, only high-class 
Sudras and scarcely any Pariah® belong to this sect. It 
is no uncommon thing for people to change from one 
sect to the other, according as it suits their interest, 
or even out of spite or caprice. Either sect will toke 
a convert from the other without asking any questions 


or making any difficulty. Sometimes one comes ac^s 
missionaries scouring the country with written profes- 
sions of faith in their hands, and using vanous means 
for gaining proselytes to their respective secte In some 
parts a remarkable peculiarity is to be obs^ed in 
reference to these two sects. Sometimes 
is a Vishnavite and bears the namam on his toreneao, 
while the wife is a follower of Siva and wear^ the 
Imgam The former eats meat, but the latter may n 
touch it. This divergence of religious omnion, however, 
in no way destroys the peace of the . , 

observes the practices of his or hCT^ own par 
creed, and worships his or her god m . 

seems best, witiiout any interference from t , ' 
At the same time, each sect tries its best “ magnify 
its own particular deity and to belittle that of ' 

The devotees of Vishnu declare that the pre 
of the universe is entirely due to him, ^nd that to him 
Siva owes both his birth and existence, ance Vis^« 
saved him several times under s^^h circu 
without his aid Siva must infallibly 
Therefore Vishnu is immeasurably above offered 
respect, and to him alone should homag jn_;ntain 
Ae devotees of Siva, on *e.r side mainum 
obstinately that Vishnu is of no account, 3" . . . 

committed any but the basest actions, . X 

disgrace him and make him hateful in X 
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men. As proofs of their assertions they point to several 
facts in the life of this deity, which their adversaries 
cannot deny, and which certainly do not redound to 
his credit. Siva, according to them, is sovereign lord 
of all, and therefore the proper object of all worship. 

According to the Vishnavites it is the height of ^ 
abomination to wear the Itngam According to their 
antagonists, whoever is decorated with the namara will 
be tormented in hell by a sort of fork similar in form 
to this emblem These mutual recriminations often end 
in violent altercations and riots The numerous bands 
of religious mendicants of both sects are specially apt 
to provoke stnfe. One may sometimes see these fanatics 
collected together in crowds to support their opinion 
of the super-excellence of their respective doctrines. 
They will overwhelm each other with torrents of abuse 
and obscene insults, and pour forth blasphemies and 
imprecations, on one side against Siva, on the other 
against Vishnu; and finally they will come to blows 
Fortunately blood is seldom shed on these battle-firfos 
They content themselves with dealing each other buffeB 
with their fists, knocking off each other’s turbans, and 
much tearing of garments Having thus given vent to 
their feelings, the combatants separate by mutual 


consent , 

That these religious dissensions do not set the whole 
country ablaze, or occasion those crimes of all kinds 
which were for centuries the result of 
fanaticism in Europe and elspwhere, is due no douo 
to the naturally mild and timid character of the Hin^» 
and especially to the fact that the greater number 
compound with their consaences and pay equal hon^r 
to Vishnu and Siva Being thus free from any biM 
towards either party, the latter serve as arbitrator m 
these religious combats, and often check incip 

** ThSe IS no doubt, however, that these “jitroveraes 
were wont to excite geneii ferment in several^ 

?no very remote date The agitation, excited in the 
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first instance by fanatical devotees, was further 
fomented by the Rajahs and other princes, who became 
Vishnavites or Sivaites according as it suited their 
political interests. 

Those who are acquainted with the character and 
disposition of the Batragu and Goshats of the north, 
and of the Dasari, Andts, Jangamas, and Pandarams in 
the south, are fully persuaded that it would sdll be 
quite easy for two amWtious and hostile princes to arm 
these fanatics and persuade them to come to blows if 
they raised the standard of Basava (the bull) on one 
side, and of Hanumanta (the monkey) on the other. 

In these religious squabbles, which still take place 
occasionally, the Vishnavites appear to be the more 
fanatical and fervent, and they are almost always the 
aggressors. The reason is, that this sect draws most of 
its members from the very dregs of society, and so 
takes a delight in creating troimles or disturbances. 
The followers of Siva, on the other hand, who belong 
to the upper classes of the Sudras, are much more 
peaceable and tolerant. 

The majority of the Hindus, and particularlj^ the 
Brahmins, take no part whatever in these religious 
squabbles. The latter act on the principle of paying 
equal honour to the two chief deities of the country, 
and though, as a rule, they appear to have a preference 
for Vishnu, they never let a day pass without offering 
in their own houses a sacrifice to the hngam, which is 
Siva’s emblem. 

It is very difficult to determine the origin of these 
two sects. Some authors have thought that they are 
quite a modern institution. Yet they are alluded to in 
several of the most ancient Puranas One of the Avoirs, 
or incarnations, of Vishnu, called Narasvmha, that is to 
say, half-man half-hon, is Ae form under which this 
deity disguised himself when he came to deliver the 
earth from the giant Hiranniakashiapa, who was 
ravaging it. We learn in the Bhdgavata that this 
monster had a good son called Prahlada, who belonged 
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to Uie Vishnavite sect, and who made the greatest 
efforts to induce his father to embrace his special form 
of religion, but without success. However, the ill-feeling 
between the two sects seems not to have been so marked 
at the beginning. 

Brahmins in general look upon the Vishnavite 
Brahmins (see Chapter 8), who profess a special 
devotion for Vishnu if they do not worship him 
exclusively, as detestable schismatics The preference 
that the iattet show for a sect composed almost entirely 
of iludras and the lowest of the people, and their 
practice of appearing in public with their foreheads 
decorated with the narnam, just like common Panahs 
or ChuMers, are all offences which degrade them in 
the eyes of their noble eonfrires 

No doubt the same contempt would be felt for 
Brahmins who wore the hngam, but I have never seM 
one thus decorated, and I doubt whether one could 
be found anyivhere in the south, from the banks of 
the Kistna to Cape Comonn. I have been told, however, 
that there are some districts in the north where persons 
of this caste are to be found who devote them^ves 
exclusively to the worship of Siva, and who always 
wear the emblem of this deity. 

The sect of Vishnavite Brahmins appears to naw 
originated in Dravida or Aravam (the Tamil country/. 
From there they spread over the provinces up to tne 
Kistna, where they have retained, to the present day, 
their own peculiar customs and language, as 
their own cult. The Brahmins who inhabit the ci^^ 
north of this river have never permitted these stubborn 
schismatics to setde amongst them 

The feeling of aversion which orthodox 
entertain for the Vishnavite Brahmins is y 

Hindus of all castes A stigma of reproach uppers » 
cling to them. It cannot be the case, however, that tne 

dSavour iVith which they are regarded 

wo«h4 of V«h„u I thmk .t mjj 
be largely imputed to their excessive pride 
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arrogance, then extreme seventy, and their supercilious 
manners; for though all Brahmins share these 
characteristics, it is generally acknowledged that the 
Vishnavites display them in an intensified form. 

Be the reason what it may, tliere is no denying that 
the Vishnavites form a class by themselves in society. 
The antipathy which these two orders of Brahmins 
feel for each other is noticeable on all occasions. The 
members of one sect never invite members of the other 
to eat with them, or to participate in their civil or 
religious feasts, and when one of them is raised to a 
position of authority, it is on persons of his own sect 
that his patronage is bestowed. 

The two sects of Vishnavites and Sivaites are each 
subdivided into several others, which are known under 
the general term of Mailas or Mattanchaias Amongst 
the Vishnavites, for instance, there are the Vmhnavas, 
the Tatiivadis, the Ramojus, the Satanu, &c , sub-sects 
which again are divided into a great many others. For 
instance, amongst the Vcashmvas there are the 
Veashnava-tnamalas, the Kandaias, the Nailam, Sec 
The Jogts, the Jangamas, the Voderus, the Viraktas, the 
Bolurjangamas, the Vna-seivas, Sec., belong to the Sivaites. 

Each of these sub-sects has its own peculiar tenets, 
mysteries, mantiams, sacrifices, in fact, some points of 
variation in ntes as in doctrines The heads of these 
sub-sects dislike and avoid each other They often 
quarrel over the various points of doctrine which cause 
such divisions. But these are forgotten, or, at any rate, 
allowed to remain in abeyance, should it be necessary 
to make common cause in defending the interests of 
the sect as a whole, during the disputes which 
occasionally arise between the Vishnavites and Sivaites 
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10 

The Gurus, or Hindu Pnests — The Portrait of a true Caw 
— Their Temporal and Spiritual Power — The Fear and 
fiejpea that they inspire — Ecclesiastical Hierarchy composed 
of uie Superior and Infenor Pnests — The Honours paid to 
them — Pnestesses 

I sbai] bean this chapter by giving an accurate 
descripdon of a true guru belonging to £e sect of Siva 
This picture is taken from the Veamta Sara}, to which 
it serves as an introduction. At the same tune I must 
warn my readers that it would be difficult to find any 
points of resemblance between this picture and the 
gurus of the present day, who are very far from 
attaining to this pitch of perfection- The sketch will, 
however, prove that even the very highest moral virtues 
were not unknown to the Hindus, though now they 
regard them only as subjects for speculative discussion 
‘A true guru is a man who is in the habit of practising 
all the virtues; who with the sword of wisdom has 
lopped off all the branches and torn out all the roots 
of sin, and who has dispersed, with the light of reason, 
the thick shadow’s in which sin is shrouded, who, 
though seated on a mountain of sms, yet confronts 
their attacks W'lth a heart as hard as a diamond, who 
behaves with dignity and independence, who has the 
feelings of a father for all his disaples, who makes no 
difference in his conduct between his friends and ms 
enemies, but shows equal kindness to both; looks 
on gold and preaous stones w'lth the same indifference 
as on pieces of iron or potsherd, and values the one 
as highly as the other; whose chief care is to enhgnmn 
the ignorance in which the rest of mankind is 
He is a man who performs all the acts of worship 
which Siva is the object, omittmg none; 
other god than Siva, and reads no other history 


I A tmnslauon of this, by Jacobs, is mcJudcd m TrObner's Oneuuil 
Senes — Ed 
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his; who shines like the sun in the midst of the dark 
clouds of Ignorance which surround him; who meditates 
unceasingly on the merits of the lingam, and proclaims 
everywhere the praises of Siva; who rejects, even in 
thought, every sinful action, and puts in practice aB 
the virtues that he preaches; who, knowing all the 
paths which lead to sin, knows also the means of 
avoiding them; who observes with scrupulous exactitude 
all the rules of propriety which do honour to Siva. 
He should be deeply learned, and know the Vedanta 
perfectly. He is a man who has made pilgrimages to 
all the sacred places, and has seen with his own eyes 
Benares, Kedaram, Conjeeveram, Rsmesvaram, Sriran- 
gam, Sringeri, Gokarnam, Kslahasti, and other spots 
which are consecrated to Siva. He must have performed 
his abludons in all the sacred rivers, such as the Ganges, 
the Jumna, the Sarasvati, the Indus, the Godavari, the 
Kistna, the Nerbudda, the Cauvery, Sec., and have 
drunk of each of these sanctifying waters. He must 
have bathed in all the sacred springs and tanks, such 
as the Surya-pushkarani, the Chandra-pushkaram, the 
Indra-pushkarani, and others, wherever they may be 
situated. He must have visited all the sacred deserts 
and woods, such as Neimisha-aranya, Badari-aranya, 
Dandaka-aranya, Goch-aranya, fcc., and have left his 
footprints in them. He must be acquainted with all the 
observances for penance or asramas, such as are enjoined 
by the most famous devotees, and which are known 
by the names of Narayana-asrama, Vamana-asrama, 
Gautama-asrama, Vasishta-asrama He must be one who 
has practised these religious exercises, and who hM 
derived benefit from uiem. He must be perfectly 
acquainted with the four Vedas, the Tarka-sastram (or 
lo^c), the Bhootor-sastram (exorcism), the Mimamorsastr^ 
(exegetics, &c.), fcc He must be well versed in the 
knowledge of the Vedanga (six auxiliaries of the Vedas), 
of the Jyotisha-sastram (astrology), of Vatdya-sastram 
(medicine), of Dharma~sastram (emics), of Kaxnana-takam 
(poetry), fcc., and he must know by heart the eighteen 
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Puranas and the sjxty-four Kalais^ This is the character 
of a true guru, these are the qualities which he ought 
to possess, that he may be in a position to show others 
the path of virtue, and help them out of the slough 
of vice ’ 

This IS what the Hindu gurus ought to be, but are 
not What follows is a description of them as they 
really are 

The word guru, properly speaking, means ‘master* or 
‘guide,’ and this is why parents are sometimes called 
the maha^gurus or grand masters of their families, and 
kings are called the gurus of their kingdoms, and 
masters the gurus of their servants 

The word is also used to designate persons of 
distinguished rank who are raised to a high position 
and invested with a character for sanctity, which confers 
both spiritual and temporal power upon them The 
latter, which is exercisea over the whole caste, consists 
in regulating its affairs, in keeping a strict wateh to 
see that all its customs, both those for use in private 
as well as in public, are accurately observed, in 
punishing those who disregard them and expelling 
from caste those who have deserved this indignity, m 
reinstating the penitent, and several other no less 
important prerogatives Besides this temporal authority, 
which no one disputes, they also exercise very extensive 
spiritual power The sashtanga or prostration ot the 
six members^ when made before them and followed 
by their asirvadam, or blessing, will obtain the remission 
of all sms The very sight even of gurus will 
the same effect Any prasadam or gift from them, 
though usually some perfectly valueless object, ^cn » 
a pinch of the ashes of cow-dung wth which th y 
besmear their foreheads, the fruits or flowers that have 


1 These include all Unds of worldly wisdom - 

2 It has already been pointed out in a now to a , *1,1,1 

that does not mean the prostration of s« members 

of eight members — Ed 
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been offered to idols, the remains of their food, the 
water with which they have rinsed out their mouths 
or washed their face pr feet, and which is highly prized 
and very often drunk by those who receive it; in short, 
any gift whatever from their sacred hands has the 
merit of cleansing both soul and body from all 
impurities. 

On the other hand, while the beneficial effects of 
their blessings or their trivial presents excite so large 
an amount of respect and admiration from the 
dull-witted public, their maledictions, which are no less 
powerful, are as greatly feared. The Hindus are 
convinced that their curses never fail to produce effect, 
whether justly or unjustly incurred Their books are 
full of hibles which seem to have been invented 
expressly to exemplify and strengthen this idea. The 
attendants of the guru, who are interested in making 
the part which their master plays appear credible, are 
always recounting ridiculous stones on this subject, of 
which they declare they have been eye-witnesses; and 
m order that the imposture may be the less easily 
discovered, they always place the scene in some distant 
country Sometimes they relate that the person against 
' whom the curse was fulminated died suddenly whilst 
the guru was still speaking, that another was seized 
- with palsy in all his limbs, and that the affliction will 
remain until the anathema has been removed; or that 
■' the guru’s malediction caused some woman to be 
, prematurely confined; or that a labourer saw all his 
/ cattle die suddenly at the moment when the malediction 
was hurled at his head, or that one man was turned 
; to stone and another became a pig, in fact, they will 
' relate a thousand similar absurdities quite seriously k 

, The ideas of the Hindus on the subject of the blessings and 

, ™rses of their gttnis are analogous, at any rate in point of 

J extravagance, to those which, accmding to Holy Scnpture, were 
current in the time of the anaent Patiiaichs Noah's curse on 
nis son Ham and his blessing on the other two, Shem and Japheth, 
^ bore fiuit (Genesis ix) The v,ilue that Esau and Jacob Set on 

1 . 
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If the foolish credulity of the Hindu will carry him 
to these lengllis, can anyone be surprised if his feelings 
of respect and fear for his guru are equally extravagant? 
He will take the greatest care to do nothing that might 
displease him. Hindus have been reduced to such 
terrible straits as to sell their wives or their children 
in order to procure the money to pay the imposts 
or procure the presents that their gurus remorselessly 
Claimed from them, rather than run the risk of exposing 
tliemselves to their much-dreaded maledictions^ 

Each caste and each sect has its own particular gurus 
but the latter are not all invested with equal authority, 
a sort of hierarchy exists amongst them. Besides the 
vast numbers of subordinate priests who are to be met 
with everywhere, each sect nas a limited number of 
high priests who exercise authority over the infenor 
gurus, deputing to them their powers of spiritual 
jurisdiction These high priests have also the right of 
degrading their inferiors from their position and of 
putting others in their places The residences of Hindu 
high priests are generally known by the name or 
simhasttna^ These mnhasanas are to be found in various 
provinces of India Each caste and each 
acknowledges one that specially belongs to it 
instance, the Brahmins who belong to the Smartha sect 


their father Isaac's blessing is well 

bluer regret of Esau when he found that he had bee pp 
by Jacob — Dubois _ 

1 Times are changed since the days of the AbW. 
most cases are the mere hangers-on of . 

be able to exercise some influence o»er the Oliieraie nu 
but with the majority of the educated and well-to-do ihci 

2* This word may be translated throne’ It is d*™ ^ ^7ans* a' 
wolds simha. wLch means lion, and 3 l-o"’® 

-siS. » d.n»d 0,. di™. > I" 

on the baeV of the seat — Ed 
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have a different guru from the Tatuvadi sect, and these 
again recognize a different one from the Vishnavite 
Brahmins. 

The different branches of the sects of Vishnu and 
Siva have also their own particular gurus and high 
priests. The Sn-Vatshnavas, for instance, acknowledge 
four simhasanas and seventy-two pilalis or supplementary 
establishments, where the inferior gtiius reside, besides 
a multitude of subordinate ministers who are also called 
gurus. 

The high priests, as well as the infenor priests 
belonging to the sect of Siva, are drawn entirely from 
the Sudra caste’, but the greater number of the head 
gurus bblongiog to the Vishnavites are Vishnavite 
Brahmins, and they appoint the inferior clergy of that 
sect. The most famous stmhasana of the Vishnavites is 
in the sacred toAvn of Tirupati in the Carnatic There 
a kind of arch*ponti£f (the Mahant) resides, whose 
jurisdiction extends over almost the whole of the 
Peninsula. 

Brahmins are also, as a rule, the gurus of the various 
sects of Hindus who are more tolerant than those just 
mentioned, that is to say, those who worship both 
Vishnu and Siva. 

The high priest or the guru belonging to one sect 
has no authority over any other Neither his piasadam", 
nor his curse, nor his blessing would carry any weight 
with them, and it is very rarely that you hear of priests 
overstepping the limiu of their own jurisdiction 

People of very high rank, such as kings or princes, 
have a guru exclusively attached to their households 
who accompanies‘ them everywhere They prostrate 
themselves daily at the guru’s feet and receive from 
him the piasadam or gift, and the astrvadam, or blessing. 

‘This IS not true — Ed 

Pritsttda means literally seienity, cheei fulness, kindness, favour, 
, and It has come to mean ’food or anything offered to an 

idol ’ — Ed 
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When they tiavel the guru is always in dose attendance, 
but If they are going to take part in a war or any 
other dangerous expedition, the holy man takes care 
to remain prudently beliind He usually contents himself 
under ihcse citcu instances with bestowing his blessing 
and giving some small piesent or amufet, which he 
has consecrated, and which, if carefully preserved, 
possesses the infallible virtue of averting all misfortunes 
to which they might be exposed when far from their 
spiritu^ guide 

I’rinces, from motives of ostentation, affect to keep 
their gurus in great splendoui , with tlie result that the 
latter's extiavagant pomp often exceeds their own 
Besides giving them many very valuable presents, they 
also endow them with land yielding large revenues 
Hindu high priests never appear in public except in 
magnificent state They like best to show off all their 
^lendoiii when they are making a tour in their districts 
They either ride on a richly caparisoned elephant or 
in a superb palanquin Many have an escoi t of cavalry, 
and are sui rounded by guaids boili mounted and on 
foot, aimed witli pikes and other weapons Bands of 
musicians playing all sorts of instruments precede them, 
and numberless flags of all colours, on which are 
painted pictures of their gods, flutter in the midst of 
the cavalcade The procession is headed by heralds, 
some of whom sing verses in the high pnesl’s honour, 
while the rest go on ahead and warn the passers-by 
to clear the way and to pay the homage and respert 
that are his due’ All along the route incense and 


• The custom amongst peisons of high rank, such as gum. king*, 
pnnces, .ind govcinois of provinces, of being preceded on tneir 
march by heralds, singing then piaises, is veiy general m India 
These henilds give a long account of then master’s noble OJJP"’ 
of his exalted rank, of his boundless powei, his virtues, and Bk 
many excellent qualities, and they admonish the public to ^y 
the respect and homage which aic due to so great a personae 
This custom, though of Hindu otigin, has been adopted by 
Mahomedans It appears, as may be seen from 
both sacied and secular authors, hat the praaice ot B 
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other perfumes are burnt in the high priest’s honour; 
new cloths are perpetually spread for him to pass over, 
triumphal arches called toranams, made of branches of 
trees, are erected at short intervals; bevies of 
professional prostitutes and dancing-girls form part of 
the procession, and relieve each outer at intervals, so 
that the obscene songs and lasavious dances may 
continue uninterruptedly^. This magnificent spectacle 
attracts great crowds of people, who prostrate 
themselves before the guru, and, after having offered 
him their respectful homage, join the rest of die crowd 
and make the air ring with their joyful shouts. 

The gurus of inferior rank make a show in proportion 
to their means. Those who belong to the sect of Vishnu 
known by the name of Vasshnavas generally travel on 
some sorry steed. Some are even reduced to walking 
on foot. The Pandarams and Jangamas, priests of Siva, 
go on hoiseback or in a palanquin, but their favourite 
mode of progression is riding on an ox. 

Gurus, as a rule, rank first in society. They often 
receive tokens of respect, or rather of adoration, that 
are not offered to the gods themsdves. And this is 
not surprising when one remembers that every Hindu 
is fully persuaded that, under certain circumstances, 
the gurus have authority even over the celestial powers. 

From time to time gurus make tours of inspection in 
those districts where their followers are most numerous. 
They sometimes go as much as a hundred miles from 
their habitual residence. The chief, if not the only, 
object of the expedition is to collect money. Besides 
the fines which they impose upon those who have 
committed some crime, or been guilty of breaking some 

preceded by heralds dates from very ancient times — see Genesis 
xli 43. Esther vi 8, and there are several other passages in the 
Bible where such heralds are spoken of — Dubois 
‘This pitture is greatly exaggerated Nowhere do •professional 
prostitutes and danang-girls* form part of processions in honour 
of gurus On the contrary, prostitutes are not allowed to approach 
these holy men — Ed 
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rule of their caste or sect, they are merciless in extorting 
tribute money from their followers, which often greatly 
exceeds their means They call this method of obtaining 
money dakshtrui^ and padakemtktu and no one, however 
poor he may be, is exempt from paying it There is 
no insult or indignity that gurus will not inflict upon 
any one who either cannot or will not submit to this 
tax. Deaf to all entreaties, they cause the defaulter to 
appear before them in an ignominious and humiliating 
attitude, publicly overwhelm him with insults and 
reproaches, and order that mud or cow-dung shall be 
thrown in his face. If these means do not succeed, 
they force him to give up one of his children, who is 
obliged to work wi^out wag^s until the tribute money 
is paid Indeed, they have been known to take away 
a man’s wife as compensation Finally, as a last and 
infallible recourse, they threaten him with their 
malediction, and such is the Hindu’s credulity, and so 
great his dread of the evils which he foresees will fall 
upon him if the curse be spoken, that, if it is not 
absolutely impossible, he submits and pays the required 
sum^. 

The gurus also increase their revenue by means of 
taxes, called guru-dakshma, which are levied on the 
occasion of a birth, at the ceremony of the dtksha 
(initiation), at a marriage, or at a death 
If these pastoral visits were of very frequent 
occurrence it is evident that the resources of the poor 
flock would soon be exhausted Fortunately, those of 
the chief gurus, which are the most expensive, take 


t Dahduna literally mean^ the sacnfiaal fee It has now “ 

mean gift The gift to the pnest is enforwd more or less ^ong 
the Madhvas, but among the Sivaites and Vishnavites the pn 
are more Jenient' — Ed . iii 

2 This word means literally 'oHenng at the feet See Chapt 

3 Now^^s gurus exercise less extensive powers over their disnples 
— Ed 
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place but seldom. Some make a tour of their districts 
once in five years, others once in ten only, and others, 
again, only once in a lifetime. 

Some gurus are married, but most are celibates. The 
latter, however, do not appear to adhere very stricdy 
to their vow of chastity. Their conduct on this head 
is the more open to misconstruction in that they can 
have one or two women in their houses as cooks. 
According to the customs and ideas of the country, 
for a man to keep a female servant and to have her 
as his mistress are one and the same thing. No Hindu 
can be persuaded of the possibility of free, and at the 
same time innocent, intercourse between a man and a 
woman. 

But in spite of this, the common herd, who fancy 
that gurus are not made of the same day as other 
mortals and are consequently impeccable, are in no 
wise shocked at these illicit connexions. Sensible people 
take no notice, but shut their eyes and say tnat 
allowances must be made for human weakness. 

The Brahmins pretend that they are the gurus for 
all castes, and that they alone have a right to the rank 
and honours appertaining to that profession, but, as 
I have already mentioned, a number of common Sudras 
also contrive to raise themselves to that dignified 
position. The Brahmins, of course, look upon them as 
intruders, but this does not in the least prevent their 
enjoying all the honours and advantages which belong 
to their rank in the caste and sect by which they are 
acknowledged 

Except when they are making their tours of 
inspection, most gurus live in seclusion, shut up in 
isolated hermitages called mutts. They are rarely seen 
in public Some of them live in the vicinity of the large 
pagodas But the high priests, whose large households 
and daily hospitalities entail considerable expenditure, 
generally live in the large agraharas or towns inhabited 
principally by Brahmins, and for this reason called 
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punyasthaias, or abodes of virtue There they give 
audience to the numerous members of their flocks who 
come to perform worship, to receive their astrvadam 
(benediction) and their prasadam (gift), to offer presents, 
to bring complaints about the infraction of rules and 
customs. See Hindus, on presenting themselves before 
their guru, first perform the sasklanga, and then touch 
the ground with each side of the forehead The holy 
man replies to this mark of respect by gravely 
pronouncing the word 'Astrvadam’’ On hearing this, his 
worshippers rise and receive the prasadam from him, 
which he gives, whispering the following words, if they 
belbng to the Siva sect, in their ear Tt is I who am 
thy~g«ru, and whom thou art bound to worship ' 

The followers of Siva, having thus done homage to 
their Jangamas and Pandarams, proceed to perform a 
very disgusting ceremony They solemnly pour water 
over the feet of their guru and wash them, reciting 
tnanirams the while, then carefully collecung the water 
so used in a copper vessel, they pour P^rt of it over 
their head and face, and dnnk tne rest 
The Vishnavites go through a similar ceremony witti 
their gurus, and this is by no means the most rCTolong 
of the marks of respect which these idiotic fanatics 
delight in paying A piece of food that a gi^ 
already masticated, or the water with which 
rinsed out his mouth, at once becomes sacred m men 
eves, and is swallowed with avidity 
About ten miles from the fort of Chinneraya^ 
a hermitage is to be found, known by the na 
Kudlugondur, where a Vishnavite “r plaa 

his abode This solitary muU, though but * 
to look at, IS visited by a gr«t "umb^ of 
who go there to offer their to the ^ 

to receive hi^ astrvadamand prasadam, nud thro gn 

Se remMion of ther »n, I h™ 

MOie of the» pilgmos »h«> 

enthusiastic amongst them watch for the 
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the old guru is about to expectorate, when they stretch 
out their hands, struggling as to who shall have the 
happiness and good luck to catch the superfluous fluid 
which the holy man ejects; the rest of the scene is 
indescribable. 

Gums sometimes authorize agents to collect the 
tnbutes and offerings of the faithful, and also give 
them power 'to impose fines on evil-doers. 

After having discharged the duties to their followers 
which their position imposes, and performed their daily 
^ludons and sacrifices, both morning and evening, 
the gurus employ the rest of their time — or they 
ought to do so if they adhered to their rules — in 
the study and contemplation of their sacred books. In 
me case of married gurus the office descends from 
father to son. Successors to the unmarried gurus are 
nominated by their superiors, who generally choose 
one of their own creatures. A high priest is usually 
^sisted by a coadjutor dunng his lifetime, who succeeds 
his chief as a matter of course. 

To the sects both of Siva and Vishnu priestesses are 
attached, that is to say, women specially set apart, 
under the name of wives of the gods, for the service of 
one or other of these deities. They are quite a distinct 
class from the dancing-girls of the temples, but are 
etjually depraved. They are generally the unfortunate 
victims of the immorality of the Jangamas or Vatshnavas 
These priests, by way of keeping up a character for 
good behaviour, and conciliating the families upon 
whom they have brought dishonour, put the whole 
blame on Vishnu or Siva, and the poor gods, as is 
only fair, are forced to make amends. So the girls are 
given to the gods as wives, by the aid of a few 
*^^cnionies*, and we know that these worthy gurus enjoy 
the privilege of representing in everything the gods 
whose ministers they are. The women who are thus 
consecrated to Vishnu are called garuda-basavis (wives 
of garuda), and have the image of this bird tattooed 
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distinctive mark of their rank 
The priestesses of Siva are called hn&i^asavu or 
w^^ qfthebngasn, and bear this sign tat^^on their 

J^"own to be the mistresses 
^ the pnests Md other dignitaries, still, for all that, 
th^ are treated with a certain amount of consideration 
and respect amongst their own sect 


11 


Purohtlas, or Pnms who officiate at Public and Pnvate 
Ceremonies — The Hindu Almanac as published by the 
Purehilas 

To setde which are lucky or unlucky days on which 
to begin or put off an undertaking or expedition, to 
avert, by mantrams and suitable prayers, the curses, 
spells, or other evil influences of the planets and 
elements, to purify persons who have become unclean; 
to give names to newly-born children and draw tbeii 
horoscopes, to bless new houses, wells, and tanks; to 
purify dwellings and temples which have become 
polluted, and also to consecrate the latter; to animate 
idols and install in them their particular deities by the 
power of their mantrams these are but a feiv of the 
duties which come within the province of the Brahmin 
puroAdoi, whose services are indispensable on such 
occasions. The most important of their duues, however, 
IS the celebrauon of w«ldings and funerals Tlie 
ceremonies on these occasions are so numerous and 
complicated that an ordinary Brahmin would nevci be 
able to get through them all, they can only be leained 
by speaal study Besides, there aie mantrams and 
formulas connected with them which are known only 
to the pvrohitas, and which are described in books of 


* This bird, whidi is consecrated to Vishnu, .ind of wliidi I ’h®® 
presently speak at greater Jengtli, is known b) Euiopw 
omithologisis as the Malabar eagle — Dubois 
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ritual which they take great care to hide from the eyes 
of all persons outside their own sect. The father makes 
his son learn these formulas by heart, and thus they 
descend from generation to generation in the same 
family. The purohitas are not actuated by any pious 
motives in taking this jealous care of their knowledge 
and surrounding all their doings with so much mystery; 
their fear is that rivals may step in who would share 
the profits which these religious exercises yield. 

The consequence is that there are very few Brahmin 
purohitas, and sometimes they have to be fetched from 
a great distance when their ministrations are needed ^ 
If they have reason to expect a generous reward, they 
will start off at once, or at any rate they will send a 
son who is well versed in their ritual Sometimes 
ordinary Brahmins pass themselves off as purohitas, 
especially amongst the Sudras, who are not very 
particular on this point. These interlopers are 
unacquainted with the formulas and correct mantrams, 
and so they mumble a few words of Sanskrit or some 
ridiculous and unintelligible sentences, believing that 
this is quite good enough for stupid Sudras But if 
the real purohitas, who from self-interest are always on 
the alert, discover that their prerogatives have been 
invaded and their powers usurped, a violent quarrel 
ensues between them and their sacrilegious rivals 

One of the most valued privileges of the purohitas is 
the right of publishing the Hindu Almanac. The 


* A purohila is now to be found in almost every village 
Brahmins live He enjoys a maniam or free grant or land In 
course of time the original family is divided into many famdies 
of cousins, who hold office and enjoy the mamam m turn The 
puroktia IS a Brahmin whose business it is to fix auspiaous days 
for marriages, journeys, and undertakings generally He presicms 
at the marriage and funeral ceremonies of Sudras, but not at the 
marriage ceremonies of Brahmins The Brahmin who presides at 
the latter is called upadhtaya A purohila is sometimes ailed a 
panehangi, or one who has charge of the panchangam or almanac, 
not a very digpiified office — Ed 
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majority of them, being too ignorant to compile it, buy 
copies every year from those of their breSiren wlw 
are sufficiently well versed in astronomy to be able to 
calculMe the eclipses and variauons of the moon. It 
must be admitted that these learned Hindus, unac 
they are with the analytical operations 
which in Europe facilitate the computation of the 
movements of the stars, and having only the most 
ancient tables wherewith to assist their calculations, 
require an enormous amount of patience and 
concentrated attention to produce results which are in 
any degree trustwortliy. 

This almanac is an absolute necessity to every purohtta, 
since it tells him not only which are the lucky and 
unlucky constellations, and fortunate or inauspicious 
days, but also which are the propitious hours in each 
day; for it is only at these particular moments that the 
ceremonies can begin at which he is called on to 

g reside The Brahmins also draw inspiration from this 
ook in predicting happy and unhappy events in life. 
Numbers of people come to consult them on points 
like these; and it is not the common people only on 
whom this superstition has such a strong bold, for 
princes and persons of the highest rank believe in it 
even more firmly, if that be possible There is no one 
in high position who has not one or moie official 
purohttas living in his palace, and these men act, so to 
speak, like rulers of the universe They go every 
morning and with ludicrous gravity announce to the 
prince, to his slate elephant, and to his idols, each in 
their turn, all that is written m the almanac relating 
to that particular day Should the prince wisli to hunt, 
walk, or receive visits from strangers, and the 
perspicacity of the purohita discovers in his infallini*' 
book that this is an unpropiiious moment, the chase, 
the walk, or the .visit is postponed. In large icmptcs - 
purohita is specially retained to read to the '"O” 
Corning tlic predictions for that day contained m 
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The Hindu calendar is known by the name of the 
panchangam, which means the five members, because it 
contains five leading subjects, to wit, the age of the 
moon in the month; the constellation near which the 
moon is situated on each particular day, the day of 
the week; the eclipses, and &e positions of the planets 
Lucky and unlucky days are also indicated; those, for 
instance, on which a person may travel towards one 
of the four cardinal points, for any one who could 
safely travel to-day towards the north would probably 
be overtaken by misfortune if he attempted to journey 
to the south. There are numberless other predictions 
of a similar nature in the almanac, which it would be 
tedious to give in detail. 

On the first day of the Hindu year, called Ugadfi, 
which falls on the first day of the March moon, the 
purohita summons all the principal inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood to his residence, and there solemnly 
announces, amidst much music, singing, and dancing, 
who will be king of the gods and who king of the 
stars for the year, who will be their prime ministers, 
and who will command the army; who will be the god 


* The panchangam Brahmin is one who, by studying the almanac, 
IS able to state propitious or unpropitious times He gets his 
livelihood by going certain rounds, day by day, from house to 
house, declaring the condition of things, as per the almanac, and 
receiving in return a dole consisting, usually, of grain He is not 
held in much respect by his own caste people, but he is much 
looked up tb by other castes He is consulted by his constituents, 
from time to time, when they wish to know the propitious penod 
for any underuking, as starting on ajoumey, making an important 
purchase, putting on new clothes or new jewels, or when a ou 
to take up a new appointment, or when any other imporant 
event is contemplated He is a Sroartha by 
really a worshipper of Siva and wears the marks of 
at the same time he respects and worships Vishnu — PadRe 
® Ugadt IS the Telugu New Year's Day Nowadays there is "O music 
or danang on the occ-ision of the purohua reading the alihanac 
— Ed 
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ha^est, and what crops will be most plentifiil 
St the season will be^ wet oi^ 

insects will, or will 
devour the young plants; whether th4 
vermin, which disturb the repose of the 
poor Hindu, will be more or less troublesome, more 
or less numerous; whether it is to be a healthy or 
unhealthy year; whether there will be more deaths 
ttmn births; whether there will be peace or war, from 
what quarter the country will be invaded, who will be 
victorious, 8cc 


Those who ridicule the pmohita and his predictions 
are the very first to have recourse to him if the country 
m threatened with any great calamity, such as war, 
famine, drought, &c Thus powerful is the sway which 
superstition exercises over the whole land It is not 
only the^ idolatrous Hindus who give credence to these 
absurdities; Mahomedans, Native Christians, half-castes, 
and sometimes even Europeans, are not ashamed to 
consult the astrologet or purohita 
The high-class pmohitas only expound to Brahmins 
the oracles contained in the almanac, but many less 
fortunate Brahmins procure copies for themselves, and 
reap a rich harvest from the credulity of the lower 
classes The panchangam serves as an excuse, but it is 
only another way of demanding alms This method of 
earning a livelihood, however, causes them to be 
despised by persons of tlieir own caste, and they only 
resort to it when other resources have failed They 
always quote their favounte axiom ‘In order to fill 
one’s belly one must play many parts ’ 

The purohitas appear to date back to very ancient 
times Most Hindu writers mention them, and, if they 
are to be believed, the highest honours were paid to 
these Brahmins in times gone by They and the gurus 
share the duty of preserving intact the ancient customs, 
and It is they who are loudest in condemning those 
who violate them 
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To them also is due the credit of having preserved 
from destruction all the books of history or of science 
that have survived the revolutions by ivhich the country 
has been so often convulsed. 

All the purohitas are married, and I believe this to 
be obligatory, in order that they may minister in 
Brahmins’ houses A widower would not be admitted, 
as his very presence would be considered sufficient to 
bring misfortune.^ 


12 

Mantram — Their Efficacy — The Gayatn — The word ‘Aum ’ 
— Magic Mantrams 

These famous mantrams, which the Hindus think so 
much of, are nothing more than prayers or consecrated 
formulas, but they are considered so powerful that 
they can, as the Hindus say, enchain the power of the gods 
theinselves. Mantrams are used for invocation, for 
evocation, or as spells They may be either preservative 
or destructive, beneficent or maleficent, salutary or 
harmful. In fact, there is no effect that they are not 
capable of producing. Through them an evil spirit can 
be made to take possession of any one, or can be 
exorcised. They can inspire with love or hate, they can 
cause an illness or cure it, induce death or preserve 
life, or cause destruction to a whole army There are 
mantrams which are infallible for all these and many 
other things besides Fortunately one mantram can 
counteract the effect of another, the stronger neutraliz- 
ing the weaker. 

The purohitas are more familiar with these mantrams 
than any other class of Hindus, but all Brahmins are 
supposed to be acquainted at any rate with the principal 
ones, if this Sanskrit verse, which one often hears 
repeated, is to be believed. — 


• This IS only partially applicable nowadays — Ed 
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Devadhtnam jagat saruam, 
Mantradhmam ta divata 
Tan maiUram brahmanadhmam 
Brahmana mama dSvata 


Which means, ‘The universe is under the power of 
the gods; the gods are under the power of manirams, 
the mantrams are under the power of the Brahmins; 
therefore the Brahmins are our gods ’ The argument 
IS plainly set out, as you may see, and these modest 
personages have no scruples about arrogating to 
themselves the sublime title of Brahma gods, or gods of 
the earth _ 

As an instance of the efficacy of mantrams, I will ate 
the following example, which is taken from the 
well-known Hindu poem Brahmoitara-Kanda, composed 


in honour of Siva — 

‘Dasarha, king of Madura, having married KalavaU, 
daughter of the king of Benares, was warned by the 
princess on their wedding-day that he must not take 
advantage of his rights as her husband, because the 
vumtram of the five letters, which she had learned, had 
so purged and purified her that any man who ventured 
upon any familiarities with her would do so at the nsk 
of his life, unless he had been previously cleansed from 
all defilements through the same medium Being nis 
wife she could not teach turn this mantram, because by 
doing so she would become his guru, and consemCTUy 
his superior. The next day the husband and wire o 
went in quest of the great Rtshi, or penitent, 
who, on learning the object of their visit, bade wot 
fast for one day and bathe the following day m 
Ganges Thus prepared the pair returned to m 
penitent, who made the husband sit "j! 

ground facing the east, and having seated 
his side, but faang the west, he whispered ti^ 
words in his ear. Sroaya^r^ Scarcely had the 


iThis means. ‘All ha.I to S.va- and .s the mantram of the f.ve 
letters — Dubois 
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king Dasarha heard these marvellous words when a 
flight of crows was seen issuing from different parts 
of his body, which flew away and disappeared; these 
crows being nothing more or less than the sins which 
the prince had previously committed.’ 

‘This story,’ continues the author, ‘is really true. I 
had it from my guru Veda'Vyasa, who learned it himself 
from the Para-BraknuL The king and his wife, thus 
purified, lived happily together for a great many years, 
and only quitted this world to join Peera-Brahma, the 
Supreme Being, in the abode of bliss.’ 

When one points out to the Brahmins that these 
much-vaunted mantrams do not produce starding effects 
in the present day, they reply that this must be 
attributed to the Kcih-yt^a, that is to say, to the Fourth 
Age of the world, in which we are now living, a 
veritable age of iron, when everything has degenerated; 
a period of calamities and disasters, when viitue has 
ceased to rule the earth. They maintain, nevertheless, 
that it is still not at all uncommon for mantrams to 
work miracles, and this they confirm by citing stories 
which are quite as authentic and credible as the one 
1 have just related 

The most famous and the most efficacious mantram 
for taking away sins, whose power is so great that the 
very gods tremble at it, is that which is called the 
gayatn. It is so ancient that the Vedas themselves were 
bom from it. Only a Brahmin has the right to recite 
it, and he must prepare himself beforehand by other 
prayers and by the most profound meditation. He must 
always repeat it in a low voice, and take the greatest 
care Aat he is not over-heard by a Sudra, or even by 
his own wife, particularly at the time when she is in 
a state of uncleanness The following are the words 
of this famous mantiam^ — 

* Long after I had finished my fiist work, 1 found in No 27 of 
the Asiatic Journal of 1818 two diifeient English translations of 
the gayatn, the exactitude of which I in no way vouch foi, noi 
can I give any preference lo either translation This, at anv rate. 
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Tat savttur varenyam bhargo devasya 
Dhimaht dJayo yo nah prachodayat 

It is a prayer in honour of the Sun, one of whose 
names is SavUru It is a great mystery. Each word, and 
indeed each syllable, is full of allusions which only a 
very few Brahmins understand I have never met any 
one who was able to give me an intelligible translation 
or explanation of them. A Brahmin would be guilty 
of an unpardonable crime and the most temble 
sacrilege if he imparted it to an unbeliever There are 
several other monirams which are called gayatn but the 
one mentioned above is that which is most generally 
used. 

After the gayain, the most powerful mantram is tlie 
mysterious monosyllable om or aum Though it is to 
the interest of the Brahmins to keep the real meaning 
of this sacred word a profound secret, and though the 
greater number of them do not understand it 
themselves, there does not appear to be much doubt 
that It IS the symbolic name of the Supreme Being, 
one and indivisible, like the word aum^ This mysuc 
word, which is always pronounced with 
reverence, suggests an obvious analogy to that inefFabie 
and mysterious Hebreiv word Jehovah 

Though the Brahmins are supposed to be the sole 


the sense of them — - 

1 *Let us worship the light of God, greater than you, O aun, 

who can so well guide our understanding The f”®"! * J- 
considcrs this {the Sun) ilie supreme of 

2 ’Let us worship the supreme light of the Sun. the on 
all things, who can so well guide our understanding, like ) 
suspended in the vault of heaven ’ — Dubois 

> The Hindu conception of the woid ** ^ the power 

authority - ’As long as there Sat woid 

of sound has been recognized in *e SaiMd Wort " 
lie all DOtenacs, for ilie sacred word expresses ® r 

therefore was it never to be sounded We w^S’ 
was pure, when the mind was tranquil, when the hie was n 

— Efl 
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guardians of the mantrams, many others venture to 
recite them. In some professions they are absolutely 
indispensable. Doctors, for instance, even when not 
Brahmins, would be considered very ignorant, and, no 
matter how clever they might be in their profession, 
would inspire no confidence, if they were unable to 
recite the special mantram that suited each complaint; 
for a cure is attributed quite as much to mantram as 
to medical treatment. One of the principal reasons why 
so little confidence is placed in European doctors by 
the Hindus is that, when administering their remedies, 
they recite neither mantram nor prayers^ 

Midwives must also be acquainted with a good many; 
and they are sometimes called mantradans, or women 
who repeat mantram’, for there is no moment, according 
to Hindu superstitions, when mantram are more needed 
than at the Wth of a child Both the new-born infant 
and its mother are peculiarly susceptible to the influence 
of the evil eye, the inauspicious combination of unlucky 
planets or unlucky days, and a thousand other 
unpropitious elements A good midwife, well primed 
witii efficacious mantram, foresees all these dangers 
and averts them by reciting the proper words at the 
proper moment. 

But the cleverest mantram reciters, and at the same 
time the most feared, are the charlatans who profess 
to be thoroughly initiated in the occult sciences, such 
as sorcerers, necromancers, soothsayers, &c. They have 
in their possession, if they are to be believed, mantram 
which are capable of working all the wonders which 
I enumerated at the beginning of this chapter. They 
recite them for the purpose of discovering stolen 
property, thieves, hidden treasure, foretelling future 
events, &c. In a country where superstition, ignorance, 
and Ae most extravagant credulity reign supreme, it 
is no wonder that impostors abound and are able to 

^ Failure to feel the pulse is dlso regarded by the Hindus as a sure 

proof of medical ignorance — Ed 
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make a large number of dupes 
The hatred which is felt for these mischievous 
^ equalled by the fear that they inspire, 
and that IS saying a great deal. Woe to any one who 
IS accused of having injured another by his spellsl The 
punishment that is usually inflicted consists in pullina 
out two front teeth from the upper jaw When bereft 
o these two teeth, it is thought the sorcerer will no 
longer be able to pronounce his diabolical mantram 
distincUy. If he mispronounces the words bis familiar 
spint will be an^, and the misfortune that he is 
ti 7 ing to bring down upon some one else will, it is 
thought, fall on his own head, 

^*^5 ® poor man who lived near me, and who 

Md just undergone this painful punishment, came and 
threw himself at my feet, protesting his innocence and 
^®ggdg for ^romction and for advice as to how he 
could obtain justice. The unfortunate fellow certainly 
did not look like a sorcerer, but as I had nather the 
power nor the means of interfering in the affair, I 
could only offer him my sympathy and assure lam 
how indignant I felt at the iniquitous treatment to 
which he had been sul^ected 
^ There are certain mantrams which have a very speaal 
signification They are called bija-aksharas or radical 
letters, such, for instance, as hram, hnm, hrom, hrmcm, 
hraha, &c. To those who have the key to the true 
pronunciation of them and know how to use and apply 
them, nothing is impossible; there is no limit to the 
miracles they can perform The following is an 
example* — 

Siva had initiated a little bastard boy into all the 
mysteries of these radical letters. The boy was the son 
of a Brahmin widow, and on account of the stain on 
his birth had expenenced the mornfication of being 
excluded from a wedding feast, to which many 
of his caste had been invited He revenged himself by 
simply pronouncing two or three of these radical letters 
through a crack in the door of the room where the 
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guests were assembled. Immediately, by virtue of these 
marvellous words, all the dishes that had been prepared 
for the feast were turned into frogs. This wonderful 
occurrence naturally caused a great consternation 
amongst the guests. Every one was convinced it was 
due to the litde bastard, and fearing worse might 
happen they all rushed with one accord to invite him 
to come in. After they had apologized humbly for 
what had happened he entered the room and merely 
pronounced the same words backwards, when the frogs 
suddenly disappeared, and they saw with great pleasure 
the cakes and other refreshments which had been on 
the table before. 

I will leave it to some one else to Hnd, if he can, 
anything amongst the numberless obscuradons of the 
human mind that can equal the extravagance of this 
story, which a Hindu would nevertheless believe 
implicitly. 


13 

Explanation of the Pnnapal Ceremonies of the Brahmins and 
of other Castes — The Sam-M^ — Puja — AraUi — Akshalas 

— Famtram — Sesamum and Daxbha Grass — Puntaha vaehana 

— Pancha-gawa — Purification of Places where Ceremonies take 

place — Pandab, or Pavilions made of Leaves 
Before entering into more particular details with 
regard to tlie ceremonies of the Brahmins, it is 
necessary, in order to make the rest of this book 
intelligible, to begin by giving an explanation of certain 
terms pertaining to these ceremonies, and also a short 
summary of the chief objects aimed at This sketch 
will suffice to indicate the peculiar tastes and inclinations 
of the Brahmins, and will no doubt cause my readers 
to inquire how these men were able to impose so many 
extravagant absurdities on a people whose civilization 
dates from such very ancient times, and yet to retain 
their full confidence. 
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THE SAM-KALPA 


The chief preparatory ceremony amongst the 
Brahmins is the sam-hdpa, which means literally 
‘intensive contemplation^.’ 

Tins method of mental preparation .must in no 
instance be omitted before any religious ceremony of 
tlie Brahmins. Whdn the sam-kalpa has been performed 
with due meditation, everything that they undertake 
will succeed; but its omission is alone sufEcient to 
transform all the ceremonies that follow into so many 
acts of sacrilege which will not pass unpunished The 
Brahmin must meditate preliminarily on the following 
points He must think — 

1 Of Vishnu, meditating upon him as the ruler and 
preserver of this vast universe, as the author and giver 
of all good things, and as he who brings all undertakings 
to a successful issue With these thoughts in his mind 
he repeats thnce the name of Vishnu, and worships 
him 

2 He must think of Brahma He must rememb^ 
that there are nine Brahmas, who created the eight 
million four hundred thousand kinds of living creatures, 
of which the most important is man, that it is the first 
of these Brahmas who is ruling at the present tune, 
that he will live for a hundred years of the > 
that his life is divided into four parts, of which the 
first and half the second are already gone He mus 


then worship him r 

3. He must thjnk of the Avatara, or incarnation, w 
Vishnu In the form of a white pig, which was 
shape in which that deity slew the giant Hn^annyaKsna 
After having thoroughly realized the idea 
Avatam is the most celebrated of all m the Kab-yuga. 


1 literally means resolve of the mind, ^iH. P“rpo ^ 

intentiOT. determination, desire It is no ceremony 
IS a prelude to eveiy ceremony — Ed 
2EadiW according to the r^koning of the gods, 
several milliards of years — Dubois 
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he worships the pig god. 

4. He must think of Manu. He reminds himself that 
there are fourteen Manus, of which the names are 
Svarockaha, Tamasa, Svayambhuva, Raivata, &c., &c., and 
that they reign over the fourteen worlds during the 
hundred gods’ years that Brahma’s life will last. As 
Vavaaswata Manu is now in power in the Kah-yuga, in 
which the Hindus are living at this present time, he 
offers him wors^p. 

5. He must think of the Kah-yuga He must recollect 
that we are at present in the early part of this yuga. 

6. He must think of Jambu-Dmpa This is the 
continent in which India is situated. He pictures it to 
himself as surrounded by a sea of salt water, having 
in the centre a mountain of gold sixteen thousand 
yojanas^ high, called Mahameru, on the thousand summits 
of which the gods have fixed their abode He must 
remember that at the foot of this mountain on the 
east side grows the Jamhu-muksha, a tree which is a 
thousand yojanas high and as many in circumference, 
that the juice of the fruits of this tree, which fall of 
their own accord when ripe, forms a large river which 
flows towards the west, where it mingles its waters with 
those of the sea, that the water of fins river possesses 
the power of converting everything it touches into 
gold, for which reason it has been called the 
Bangaru-nadt or Golden River. The Brahmin must not 
omit to think of this sacred tree, nor yet of the continent 
of Jambu-Dwipa, where it is situated. 

7. He must think of the great king Bharata, who at 
one time governed Jambu-Dwipa and whose reign forms 
one of the Hindu eras 

8. He must think of the side of the Mahameru which 
faces him, that is to say, of the west side of this sacred 
mountain, if he lives to the ivest of it, of the east, if 

^ The ordinary yojana is about nine miles, but the sacred yojana, 

which IS here mentioned, is very much longer — Dubois 
Yyana literally means the distance driven at a yoking or stretch, 

equal to four krosas, or about nine English miles — Ed 
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he lives to the east of it, &c. 

9. He must think of the corner of the world called 
or the Corner of Fire, over which the god 

world in which India is situated 

country, where 

tne Tamil (^rav^^ language is spoken. 

1 He must think of the moon’s pathway, and the 
change of one moon to another , » 

. ?®. *"“stAink_of the year of the cycle in which 

he IS living. The Hindu cycle is composed of sixty 
years, each of which has its own particular name And 
he must say aloud the name of the particular year of 
the cycle in which he is living. 

13 He must think of the ayana in which he is There 
are two ayanas in the year, each of which lasts six 
months — — one called the dakshina~ayana or southern 
ayana, which includes the time during which the sun 
is south of the equinoctial line, and the other called 
uUara-ayana or northern ayana, which comprises the 
rest of the year, dunng which the sun is north of this 
line. He must pronounce the name of the aycaia which 
IS then going on 

14. He must think of the ruiu or season of the year 
There are' six rvtus in the year, each of which lasts 
two months He must pronounce the name of the rutu 
in which he is performing the samrhalpa 
15 He must dunk of the moon Each moon is divided 
into two equal parts, one of which is called Suklorpahka 
and the other Krtshna-paksha Each of these divisions 
lasts fourteen days, and each day has its own special 
name. He must call to mind the division and day of 


the moon, and pronounce their names. 

16. He must think of the day of the week and 
pronounce the name 

17 He must think of the star of the day There are 
twenty-seven in each lunar month, each of which has 
a name He must pronounce the name of the one 
which IS in the ascendant on that day 
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18. He must think of the yoga^ of the day. There 
are twenty-seven of these, corresponding to the 
twenty-seven stars, each with its own name. He must 
pronounce the name of the yoga, as also that of the 
star. 

19. He must think of the karana, of which there are 
eleven in each lunar month, each with its own name. 
The same formality must be gone through as with the 
star and the yoga. 

All these diverse objects to which the Brahmin must 
turn his thoughts when performing the sam-kalpa are 
so many personifications of Vishnu, or rather are 
Vishnu himself under different names. Besides this 
ordinary sam-kalpa, there is another more elaborate one, 
which is reserved for grand occasions, and which will 
be described further on. 

This pious introduction to all their ceremonies averts, 
by virtue of its merits, every obstacle which the evil 
spirits and giants would put in the way. The name of 
Vishnu alone, it is true, is sufficient to put them to 
flight, but nothing can resist the power of the sam-kalpa. 

PUJA, OR SACRIFICE^ 

Of all the Hindu rites, puja is the one that occurs 
most frequently in all their ceremonies, both public 
and private, in their temples and elsewhere. Every 
Brahmin is absolutely obliged to offer it at least once 
a day to his household gods. There are three kinds 
of pi^as — the great, the intermediate, and the small. 

The great sacrifice is composed of the following 
parts* — 

1 Avahana The evocation of the deity. 

2. Asana A seat is presented to him to sit on. 

3. Swagata. He is asked if he has arrived quite safely, 
and if he met with no accident on the way. 

4. Padya Water is offered to him for washing his 

* Yoga means conjunction of stars — Ed. 

^ Piya means honour, respect, homage, worship — Ed. 
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feet. 

5. Ar^ya. Water is presented to him in which flowers, 
saffron, and sandalwood powder have been placed 

6 A^amania Water is offered that he may wash his 
mouth and face in the prescribed fashion 

7 Madhurjjarha He is offered in a metal vessel a 
beverage coxhposed of honey, sugar, and milk 

8 Snana-jala. Water for his bath. 

9 Bhooshan^hamnasya He is presented with cloths, 
jewels, and ornaments 

10. Gandha. Sandalwood powder. 

11. Akshatas Grains of nee coloured with saffron 

12. Pushpa Flowers 

13 Dhupa Incense 

14. Dtpa A lighted lamp. 

15. Netveddya This last offering is composed of 
cooked rice, fruit, liquefied butter, sugar and other 
eatables, and betel 

Before offering these gifts, care should be taken to 
sprinkle a little water over them with the lips of the 
fingers The worshippers then prostrate themselves 
before the deity 

For the intermediate puja the last nine articles are 
offered, for the lesser, only the last six 

When sacrifices of blood are necessary to apwase 
ill-disposed gods or evil spints, the blood and the flesh 
of the animals that have been sacrificed are offered 
to them, 

ART! OR ARATTI 


This ceremony is performed only by marned womCT 
and courtesans Widows would not be allowed, unner 
any circumstances, to participate in it > 

A lamp made of kneaded nce-flour is placed on 
or plat*. It » then ftllad with oil or It^ielW 

rudely and sent away — Dubois 
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butter and lighted. The women each take hold of the 

E late in turn and rmse it to the level of the person’s 
ead for whom the ceremony is being performed, 
describing a specified number of circles with it. Instead 
of using a lighted lamp they sometimes content 
themselves with filling a vessel with water coloured 
with saffron, vermilion, .and other ingredients. The 
object of this ceremony is to counteract the influence 
of the evil eye and any ill-effects whidi, according to 
Hindu belief, may arise from the jealous and Spiteful 
looks of ill-intentioned persons 
The arath is one of the commonest of their religious 
practices, and is observed in public and private^. It is 
performed daily, and often several times a day, over 
persons of high rank, such as rajahs, governors of 
provinces, generals, and other distinguished members 
of society Whenever people in these positions have 
been obliged to show themselves in public, or to speak 
to strangers, they invariably call for the courtesans or 
dancing-girls from the temples to perform this 
ceremony over them, and so avert any unpleasant 
consetjuences that might arise from the baleful glances 
to which they have been exposed Kings and princes 
often have dancing-girls in their employ who do nothing 
else but perform this ceremony^ 

The aratti is also performed for idols. After the 
dancing-girls have finished all their other duties in the 
temple, Aey never fail to perform this ceremony twice 
daily over the images of the gods to whom their services 
are dedicated It is performed with even more solemnity 
when these idols have been carried in procession 
through the streets, so as to turn aside malignant 
influences, to which the gods are as susceptible as any 
ordinary mortal 

Aratti IS also performed for the same purpose over 

* The word aratu itself means trouble, misfortune, pain — Ed 
^Aratti is pel formed also when people take children from one 
village to another, on visits to retiuons and friends — Ed 
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elephants, horses, and other domestic animals 
This superstition about the evil eye is common enough 
in many European countries. I have seen simple French 
peasants hastily draw their children away fiom some 
stranger or ill-looking person, for fear his glance might 
cast some spell over the little ones The same notion 
was prevalent at the time of the ancient Romans, as 
Virgil, amongst others, bears witness in the following 
verse. — 

’Ncscio quis teneros oculus mihi fascmat agnos* 

The Romans too had their god Fasctnus, and amulets 
of the same name were given to children to wear to 
preserve them from spells of this nature The statue 
of the god, placed on the triumphal car, preserved 
returning conquerors from the malignity of the envious. 
Hindus call this spell drtshit-dosha, or the influence of 
the eye. And they invented the arallt to avert and 
counteract it, 'Hieir credulity on this subject is 
boundless. According to them it is not only animate 
objects that come under the influence of the 
dnsktt-dosAa; vegetable substances are equally suscepuble 
to it It IS to avert this spell that they stick up a pole 
in all their gardens and fields that are under cultivation 
On the top of this pole they fix a large earthen vessel, 
well whitened on the outside with lime This is to 
attract the attention of malicious persons who may be 
passing, as it will be the first thing to catch their eye 
and will thus prevent their spells from producing any 
disastrous effects on the crops, which otherwise would 
certainly be affected by the evil influence 


AKSHATAS 

This 15 the name given to husked rice coloured 
a mixture of saffron and vermilion There ar e tw 
kinds of akshatas, one specially c^secrated 
the other simple coloured nee The first is used wh 
pS-forming ^ja and in other great ceremonies the 
nthpv kind IS only a toilet requisite, or is used as a 
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to offer some in a metal cup to any one to whom a 
ceremonious invitation is sent. The latter in return 
takes a few grains and applies them to the forehead. 

THE PAVITRAMi 

The object of the pavttram is to scare away giants, 
evil spirits, or devils, whose mission it is to bring 
disasters upon men and mar the ceremonies of the 
Brahmins The very sight of the pavttram makes them 
tremble and take to flight. 

This powerful amulet consists of three, five, or seven 
stalks of darbha gprass plaited together in the form of 
a ring Before beginning any ceremony the presiding 
purohita takes the pavttram, and, after dipping it in 
sanctified water, places it on the ring finger of his 
right hand. The seeds and oil of sesamum are very 
nearly as efficacious as the pavttram, but the grass they 
call darbha is the most efficacious, for it possesses the 
virtue of purifying everything that it touches The 
Brahmins can do nothing without it It is the basis of 
all those pious and meritorious acts which are known 
by the generic term of mokshartkas, or deeds which 
lead to everlasting felicity, and which consist of the 
asvormedha (sacrifice of the horse), the vaja-peya, the 
raja-suya, the sattroryaga, and other kinds of yc^as 
which are particularly pleasing to Vishnu^. 

No important action in life can take place without 
It That IS to say, it is necessary in the kamyarthas, which 
include the gawha-dana, the jata-karma, the nama-karma, 
the anna-prasana, the chatda, the upanayana, the snnanta. 


' The pamlram >s made of stalks of darbha grass It is norn simpl) 
as a mark of sanctification Three stalks ate generall} used for 
funeral ceremonies, two for marriage ceremonies and other 
auspiaous occasions — Ed 

^ Vaja-^eya ° tnal of stiength, a kind of soma saciifice Sallra-yaga 

- anothei great soma sacnfice Raja-sma = io}al inauguial sacniicc 

— Ed 
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.ind mntiinf't** It 5s in frequent use in the various 
leligintis tveirises of tlic Biahmins pertaining to their 
four st.itcs, naniciy, Biahmtichan, Giahastha, Vana-pmstha, 
and »^«nKVrt<t (s'ldc p 180 rt seq.) In fact this sacred 
grass, (lie puiity tit whirli is considered unequalled, 
appeals in evety teligious or civil, ceremony. 

PUNIAHA-VACHANA 


The literal tianslaiinn of this word is 'the evocation 
of viituc.’ and it is the name given to the ceremony 
Ijy which the saricrl water is consccMtcd They proceed 
thus. — Having puiificd a place m the house in the 
oidinai) manner, ihej sprinkle it with water Tlien 
the officiating Hrahinm pmohita seats himself with his 
face to the cast, and ihey place before him a banana 
leaf with a incasnic of iice on it .At one side is a 
copper vessel full of w^aler, the outside of which has 
been whitened with hmc; the mouth of the vessel is 
covcicd w'uh mango leas'cs, and tt is placed on the 
rice Near the copper vessel they pul a little heap ol 
saffron, svhich lepresents the god Vigneshwara, to 
wdiom ihcv pei loi m pujn, and foi nnvrddya they oner 
lacgciy (law sugai) aridf Ijciel They then thiow a littl 
sandalw’ood powder and aKshatas into ilie copper vesM , 
while reciting appiopMatc mantiam, with the intentio 
of tinning the svatei svhich it contains into the s^eo 
water of the Ganges FinaHy they otfei a sacrifice 
the vessel, and loi nrwfddya they offer bananas ana 
betel The watci thus sanctified pm dies places an 
persons that haVe become unclean 


iKmyarthas = deed, i^hich led to « 

S pregnancy Jala-hmma - hoiowopc mn g ^ gpremonj Chwla 

eight months m pregn.incy — Lii 
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PANCHA-GAVIA 

I have already explained ^ of what disgusting materials 
the mixture known by this name is composed. This is 
the way in which it is consecrated. The house is purified 
in the usual way. They then bring five litde new earthen 
vessels, into one of which they put milk, into another 
curds, into a third licmefied butter, into a fourth 
cow-dung, and into the fifth the urine of a cow These 
Rve little vessels are then placed in a row on the 
ground on some daibka grass, and they perform puja 
in the following manner — First, they make a profound 
obeisance before the deity pancha-gavta, and they 
meditate for some time on his merits and good qualities. 
Some flowers are placed on the five vessels, and for 
asana they make the god an imaginary present of a 
golden seat or throne. They then offer to each vessel, 
as arghya, a litde water, which is poured round them 
For padya, a little more water is poured out for them 
to wash their feet, and achamania is offered immediately 
afterwards in the same way. The snana-jala is water in 
which a litde ganka grass has been steeped, which is 
presented to &e god pancha-gavta, to enable him to 
perform his ablutions The tops of the vessels are then 
covered with akshatas, while the) are presented, in 
imagination of course, with jewels, rich garments, and 
sandalwood In conclusion they offer them flowers, 
incense, a lighted lamp, bananas, and betel as neweddya, 
and finally make another profound obeisance 

These preliminaries ended, the officiating priest 
addresses the following prayer to the god pancha-gavta, 
or, what is the same thing, to the substances contained 
in the five vessels ‘O god pancha-gavta, vouchsafe to 
pardon the sms of all die creatures in the world who 
offer sacrifice to you and drink you, pancha-gavta. You 
have come proceeding from the body of the cow, 
therefore I offer you my prayers and sacrifices, in 

* Chapter 3 
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order that I may obtain the remission of my sms and 
the purification of my body, which are accorded to 
those who drink you Vouchsafe also to absolve us, 
who have offered you puja, from all the sins that we 
have committed either inadvertently or deliberately 
Forgive us and save us>* 

After this prayer they make another profound 
obeisance and put the contents of the five vessels into 
one Then taking this vessel into his hands, the purohtta 
performs the han-smarana^, drinks a little of this 
precious liquid, pours a little into the hollow of the 
hands of all persons present, who also dnnk it, and 
keeps the rest for use during the ceremony Betel is 
then presented to the Brahmins who are present, after 
which they disperse 

Nothing can equal the supposed purifying virtues ot 
this mixture Brahmins and other Hindus frequently 
dnnk it to remove both external and internal 

defilements „ . 

There is also another lustral preparation calieu 
pancha-amnta, which is composed of milk, curds, 
liquefied butter, honey, and sugar mixed together inis 
is not filthy and disgusting like the one previously 
mentioned, but then it is much J“s efficacious 1 
however possesses a certain degree of merit unocr 
some circumstances 

THE PURIFICATION OF PLACES 

Before the performance of any Mr£d 

where it is to take place must be Lincioal 

This is usually the duty of the women, and ^ 

dilute the cote-dung with (loot 

I Hart-smaram means meditating on Han, or Vishnu Ed 
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sprinkle the whole with darbha grass, after which the 
place IS perfectly pure This is the way in which Hindus 
purify their houses day by day from the defilements 
caused by promiscuous goers and comers It is the rule 
amongst the upper classes to have their houses rubbed 
over once a day with cow-dung, but in any class it 
would be considered an unpardonable and gross breach 
of good manners to omit this ceremony when they 
expected friends to rail or were going to receive 
company. 

This custom appears odd at first sight, but it brings 
this inestimable benefit in its train, that it cleanses the 
houses where it is in use from all the insects and 
vermin which would otherwise infest them 

PANDALS 

All the more important Hindu ceremonies, such as 
upanayana, marriages. See , take place under canopies 
made of leaves and branches of trees which are erected 
with much pomp and care in the courtyard or in front 
of the principal entrance door of the house. The pandal 
is usually supported by twelve wooden posts ^ or pillars, 
and covered with foliage and branches of trees. The 
top or ceiling is ornamented with paintings or costly 
stuffs, while the whole is hung with garlands of flowers, 
foliage, and many other decorations The pillars are 
painted in alternate bands of red and white The 
pandals of rich people are often exquisitely decorated 
A propitious day, hour, and star are always chosen on 
which to erect these canopies Then the relations and 
friends all assemble to set up the centre pillar, which 
IS called the muhurta-kal, and to which they offer puja 
to the accompaniment of music Under this canopy all 
the ceremonies connected with the f&te take place, and 

* Amongst the Sudras it is only those tvho belong to the Kight-hand y 
faction who are allowed to h.ive twelve pillais or posts to their 
pandals If a Left-hand Sudrj, who is only entitled to eleven, 
should take upon himself to put twelve, a fiightful fracas jvould 
ensue — Dubois 
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ihe guests remain underneath it till the end of the 
performance. The houses ol Hindus are not as a rule 
surnciently spacious, or in any way well adapted for 
receiving laige nuinbeis of guests, so necessity has 
suggested this picturesque altei native. 

Besides these jmndak, whicfi are only used on grand 
occasions, upper-class people generally have a per- 
manent one beloic their principal entrance door to 
protect from the sun persons wno may come to visit 
them, and who could not with propriety and due 
regard to custom be invited to come inside. 

14 


Ceiemanics lo bi nbicrvcd after n Woman's Confinement 
— Ccrcniontcs peifoimcil over Infants 

JATA-KARMA 

When a Brahmani begins to feel the pangs of 
child-birth her husband should be near her, so that 
he may carefully note the date ol the month, the day> 
the star of the day, the yoga, the katana, the hour, and 
the moment when the child is born And to prevent 
any of these details being forgotten, he puts them 
down in writing 

The house where a woman is confined, as well as 
all those who live in it, are unclean lor ten days Before 
this time IS up they must have no intercourse with any 
one On the eleventh day all the linen and clothes tna 
have been used dining this period are given to 
washerman, and the house is purified in the mannw 
I have already described Then they call in a Brahmin 
burohita The woman who has just been confj^ 
imlding the child in her arms, and with her hustond 
by her side, seats herself on a sort 
yjneh IS set up in the centre of the house 
with a cloth*^ The then appro^ 

nerforms the sam-halpa, oflers puja to tn g 
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puniaha-vachana, or consecration of the sacred water. 
He pours a small quantity of this water into the hands 
of the father and mother of the child, who drink a 
, portion and poui the rest -over their heads. He also 
sprinkles this water over the house and all who are 
living in it, and throws what remains down the well. 
The purohtta is then presented with some betel and a 
small gift, after which he departs This ceremony, which 
is called jata-karma, removes all uncleanness, but the 
woman who has been confined does not become 
perfectly pure before the end of a month. Until that 
time has elapsed she must live apart and have no 
communication with any one*. 

NAMA-KARMA 

On the twelfth day after the birth of the child they 
give It a name This is the narha-karma ceremony. The 
house having been duly purified, the father of the 
child invites his relatives and friends to be present at 
the ceremonies and at the feast which follows them. 
The guests go all together to perform their ablutions 
On th^ir return they first of all offer the sacrifice to 
fire called homam, in honour of the nine planets. Then 
the father of the child, holding it in his arms, seats 
himself on the little raised platform of earth and 
performs the sam-kalpa By his side is a copper dish 
full of rice. With the first finger of his right hand, in 
which he holds a gold ring, he writes on this rice the 
day of the moon, the name of the day, that of the 
constellation under which the child was born, and 
finally the name that he ivnshes to give him He then 

* This custom closely resembles that which Jewish women were 
obliged to follow under similar circumstances (Leviticus XI), but 
the Hindus pay no attention, as did the Israelites, to the difference 
in the sex of the child As regards the time during which the 
uncleanness ot the mother lasts, it is just the same with the 
Hindus whether a boy oi a girl is born — Dubois 
This IS wrong When a mother gives birth to a girl, pollution 
lasts for forty d.iys, in the c.ise of a boy, only thirty days — Ed 
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ca]]s the child three times by this name m a 'loud voice 
This ceremony ended, he gives a present to the 
presiding purohtta, distributes betel to all the Brahmins 
present, and then all take their places at the feast 
which has been prepared. As soon as it is finished the 
master of the house again offers betel to his guests, 
and also presents, if he is rich enough 
The mother of the child does not appear at this 
ceremony for the reason mentioned at the end of the 
preceding section 

ANNA-PRASANA 


As soon as the child is six months old he is weaned 
Then the anna-piasana takes place The name of this 
ceremony expresses the idea of feeding the child on 
solid food for the first ome For this occasion they 
choose a month, a week, a day, and a star which rfl 
combine to give Divoiirable auguries A pandal is erected, 
which IS ornamented all round with toranams', or 
wreaths of mango leaves, some of which are also hung 
over the entrance door of the house, the insider 
which has been carefully purified by the women, ine 
father of the child sallies forth, provided wth a cup 
full of akshatas, to invite his relations and fnends to 
the feast All the guests, having purified tj^mselvcs oy 
bathing, assemble under the pandal The . 

holding the child in her arms, and accompanied y 
her husband, seats herself beside him o” 
platfoim of earth which has been set up in the cCTff 
The pnrohita advances towards them, . 

sam-kalpa, offers, firstly, kormm in honour of 
planets, then a sacrifice to fire, S 

darified butter and betel for gid 

finished, the woin^en sing verses exp^ssing A g 
wishes, for the future happiness of the child, a 


« going on. inviting people lo come - Dubois 
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perform arath^ over him 

The father offers puja to his household gods, and a 
portion of the dishes prepared for the general feast 
is set apart as netveddya for them. 

Then the married women form a procession and 
sing, while they bring in a new dish of silver-plated 
copper, which is given by the maternal uncle of the 
child, and one of those cords made of cotton thread 
which all Hindus wear round their loins, and to which 
the little piece of calico is fastened which covers their 
private parts. They touch the child with these two 
articles, and then pour some paramanna, a mixture 
composed of rice, sugar, and other ingredients, into 
the vessel. Recommenang their song, they proceed in 
the same solemn order towards the house-hold gods 
and place before them the dish, which is then known 
as the dish god They make a profound obeisance all 
together to this new deity, then addressing it and the 
rest of the deities, they implore them to make the 
child grow, to give him strength, health, long life, and 
plenty of this world’s goods. ITien taking up again the 
dish god, they carry it back, still singing, to the child. 
They first of all fasten the little cord round its loins. 
Two of the women then make it open its mouth, while 
a third pours some of the mixture contained in the 
dish down its throat. Instruments of music are playing 
and the women are singing during the whole of this 
ceremony. It is terminated by the aratti, after which 
all the Brahmins present are offered akshatas con- 
secrated by mantrams Each one takes a pinch of the 
coloured rice, part of which he puts on the child’s 
head and the rest on his own 

Then they sit down to a feast, and the ceremony is 
ended by a distribution of betel and a few presents 
given by the master of the house to his guests. 


* See last chapiei 
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THE CHAULA 


Three years after the birth of the child ’ the tonsure, 
or chaula, is made for the first lime. The Brahmins 
who are invited assemble under the pandal after having 
performed their ablutions The child is brought in by 
his father and mother, who seat him betvreen them 
jn the little earthen platform The married women 
then pioceed to perform his toilette They begin by 
anointing him from head to foot with oil, after which 
they wasTi him witli w'arm ivater They then colour his 
forehead and sundry other parts of his body with 
powdeied sandalwood and akshatas, deck him with 
ornaments, and finally put a long necklace of coral 
beads round his neck and two bracelets to match on 
his wrists 

The purohila then draws near the child thus adorned 
and performs the sam-kalpa, and also offers hotnam to 
the nine planets He next traces on the floor in front 
f the child a square patch with red earth, which they 
cover with rice tliat has the husk on The idol 
Vigneshwara is placed on one side, and to it ^ey 
perform pija, offeiing brinjals^, raw sugar, and betel 
for netveddya , 

This child is made to sit near the square patch, ano 
the barber, aftei offering worship to his [“or , 
proceeds to shave the child’s head, leaving one lock at 
the top, which is never cut While the barber i 
performing his part of the ceremony, the women sing, 
musical instruments are played, and all the Brahmin 
present lemain standing in perfect silence. As soon as 
the barber has finished, tliey throw him the money 


1 Only the male diild — Ed , . 

8 Bermuda in Portuguese, a purple vegetable shaped something 

®Ti§s'irJrong*flnn;a& arc never olfeied to an idol - M 

3 This act of worship, which the barber always u-ad 

Sving any one. consists in putting the razor to his forehead 

"l^e'^same practice is observed by all artisans — Ed 
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due to him. This he picks up, and before retiring he 
also carries off the rice that has been scattered over 
the square patch 

The child is immediately put into a bath to purify 
him from* the defiling touch of the barber. Then bis 
toilette is begun anew. The women perform die 
ceremony of araUt, and the purohtta for the second 
time performs the homam to the nine planets. The 
entertainment generally ends with a feast and the 
distribution of presents to the Brahmins. The musicians 
are then paid, and receive besides their money a 
measure of rice each 

The ears of children of both sexes are pierced at 
about the same age. This is an occasion for anodier 
feast, very closely resembling the preceding ones The 
goldsmith performs the operation with a very fine gold 
vnre, and the size of the hole is gradually increased 
from time to time. The hole is generally made larger 
in the ears of girls, so that they may wear larger 
ornaments. In some piovinces both men and women 
have the holes as large as a Spanish piastre. 

However od'd these customs may appear to us, at 
any rate they have the advantage of bringing the 
Brahmins often together and obliging them to fulfil 
their mutual obligations. And they certainly help to 
form a class of men who in tone and manners are 
infinitely superior to other Hindus. 



Part II 


THE FOUR STATES OF 
BRAHMINICAL LIFE 


The Brahtnaehan — Ceremony of the Vpanayana, or Investiture of 
the Triple Cord 

In this Second Part I will bring to notice the most 
remarkable peculiarities of the Brahmin caste, the one 
of all others which clings most tenaciously to long 
established customs. Europeans have possessed up to 
the present time but very imperfect information on 
this subject, and vhat litde informauon has 
obtained has been taken as it were by stealth from the 
Brahmins, whose constant endeavour it is to veil their 
customs in mystery. I think that the details I am 
to g^ve will in consequence be found of considerable 
interest. TTiese customs, however, do not belong 
exclusively to the Brahmin caste, some of them sn 
common to other castes as well 
The life of a Brahmin has to be considered unde 
four important aspects. The first is that of the 
Brahmin who has been invested with the tnple c^» 
and who is from that time called Brahmacnan 1 
second is that of the Brahmin who has marnM, » 
who IS thenceforward, but especially after he 
become a father, called Grahastha The third is 
the Brahmin who, renounang the world, reures ro 
the jungles with his wife, and who is 
Variprltha (or dw^^ m the 5^' 

and last, is the state of Sannyast, or that of the ^ 

who decides to live entirely in solitude, apart e 
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from his ivife, a mode of fife conadered even more 
edifying than Vanorpmstka. 

It is well known that all Brahmins wear a thin cord^ 
hung from the left shoulder and falling on to the right 
hip. It is composed of three strands of cotton, each 
strand formed by nine threads. The cotton with which 
it is made must be gathered from the plant by the 
hand of a pure Bragin, and carded and spun by 
persons of tne same caste, so as to avoid the possibility 
of its being defiled by passing through unclean hands. 
After a Brahmin is married his cord must have nine 
and not three strands^. 

Brahmins, and all the other castes which have the 
right to wear this cord, prize it more highly and are 
certainly more proud of it than are many Europeans 
who by noble birth or great deeds possess the right 
to wear the cordon of the knightly orders. 

Children from the age of five to nine are invested 
with this cord. March, April, May and June are 
considered the most favourable months for the 
investiture. As the ceremony entails a considerable 
outlay, the poorer Brahmins go from house to house 
begging and collecting funds mth which to defray the 
necessary expenses; and natives of all castes believe 
that in making such contributions they are performing 
a pious act. 

lliis ceremony is called the upanayana, which means 
‘introduction to knowledge,’ for by it a Brahmin 

* This cord is called im;nopaviiam in Sanskrit, jendemu in Telugu, 
punul ID Tamil, jeruvara in Canarese — Dubois 
^The number three, adopted, and so to say consecrated, in this 
and in many other instances, is evidemiy used in an allegorical 
sense I am rather inclined to believe that u refers to the three 
pnnapal divinities of India — Brahma, Vishnu and Siva — Dubois 
The Abb£ is incorrect as to the nurahn of strands After mamage 
a Btahmin must wear six, and may wear nine. The triple cord is 
thus explained by one authority: 'It symbolizes the body, speech, 
and mind It symbolizes the control of each, and therefore when 
the knots are ued m it, it means that the man who wean the 
thread has gained control over body, speech and mind’«— Ed 
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acquires the right to study. Several of the rites 
performed on this occasion are also performed at the 
marriage ceremony, so I will only describe here those 
which are peculiar to the cord ceremony, and 1 will 
describe later on those common to both The following 
details are extracts from the ntual of the purokitas, 
which bears the title of Ntiiya Karma. 

To begin with, the father of the candidate must 
provide himself with many pieces of cotton cloth and 
plenty of small goods and silver coins, to be given as 
presents to the guests He must also have a large supply 
of nee, flour, fresh and dried vegetables, ^it, ou of 
sesamum, clarified butter, and milk in various forms, 
fee., for the feast, sandalwood, vermilion, saffron; and, 
above all things, plenty of betel-leaf and areca-nuL 
Further, there must be in abundance earthen vessels 
of all kinds, shapes, and sizes, seeing that on each of 
e four days the feast lasts new ones will be required, 
ose which have been once used on this occasion, as 
on that of a marriage, being always broken into little 
pieces When everything is ready, the father goes to 
consult the purohta, or family priest, to ascertain wtot 
day will be most propitious The purokOa having fixe« 
a day, a pemM, or pavilion, is erected. The preliminary 
ceremonies and purificauons are gone through, ano 
the invitations issued in the customary 
Meanwhile, the women decorate the walls of the howe, 
both inside and out, with alternate broad bands ot rea 
and white paint When the guests Imve arrived ana 
are all assembled under the pand^ the 
his appearance, bringing with him a cord and an 

* Having performed the sam-kalpa, he 
adoraoon to Vigneshwara. who is repr^n^ by a 
h«p of r™* co»-dung, placrf m 

. -n., .to ; mM ^ SL3 

-.f - »■ -»” 

of defilement — Dubois 
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centre of the pandal. He also makes to him offerings 
of ganka^, sandalwood, akshatas, or coloured rice, 
incense, and a lighted lamp. 

This god Vigneshwara, or Pillayar, or Ganesa^, &c., 
of whom we shall frequently have occasion to speak, 
is the god of obstacles, as his name (Vigna-iswara) 
denotes. He is of a morose and irascible disposition, 
and always ready to annoy and thwart those who fail 
to pay him sufficient respect. It is for this reason that 
so much deference is shown to him, and that on grand 
feast-days his good offices are the first to be invoked, 
his worshippers fearing lest he should take it into his 
head to disturb the feast and bring it to an untimely 
end. 

The sacrifice to Vigneshwara ended, die master of 
the house presents betel-nut to the Brahmins, and then 
they all proceed to make their ablutions. On their 
return, the neophyte is made to sit On a raised platform 
of earth in the centre of the pandal The married 
women chant sacred songs, while they proceed to adorn 
him as for the ceremony of the chaida, though on this 
occasion the garments are even richer and more cosdy; 
and finally they delicately pencil his eyelids with 
antimony^ 

His toilette finished, the father and mother of the 
candidate seat themselves by his side on the dais, and 
the women perform the ceremony of the aratti Puja 
is offered to the household gods, and for neweddya, 
or vodve offering, portions of all the dishes prepared 
for the feast are set aside The guests then seat 
themselves on the ground, in rows, the women 

1 Canka in Canarese, arugu ih Tamil, durva in Sanskrit — ^a kind of 
millet-grass, Panictm daclyhn — ^Ed 
® Ganesa literally means god of the inferior deities — ^Ed 
®This IS a kind of ointment formerly used by other nations It is 
still a common practice amongst the people of India to ornament 
the faces of their children with it Couitesans and beauties, too, 
often use it It certainly enhances the brilliancy of the eyes, and 
IS a pleasing addition to a handsome face — ^Dubois 
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belonging to the household bring in the rice and' the 
various dishes which have been prepared for the feast, 
helping everything with their fingers, the use of spoons 
being unknown amongst them Each guest receives his 
portion on a banana leaf, or on other leaves sewn 
together, which arc never used more than once. When 
the meal is over, betel and areca>nut are distnbuted, 
and the guests then separate 

The following day is called the muhurta, or great day, 
n is that on which the actual investiture takes place 
The guests are invited to reassemble as on the preceding 
day 

The would-be recipient is seated on the dais, between 
bis father and mother, all three having their faces 
turned towards the east. His loins are girt with a ‘pure’ 


cotton cloth, that is to say, either a new one, or ^ 
least one that has been newly washed* The married 
women perfoim bis toilette, singing all the while 
The purohita then approaches, holding in his hands 
an eartnen chafing-dish full of hot embers He performs 
the san-kalpa, and then formally consecrates the pan 
of hot coals, which by virtue of his mantram becomes 
a god To this he offers the sacrifice called hamam, 
throwing on the fire some pieces of the aswaUa, or 
sacred fig-tree, some cooked rice, and some meiteo 
butter After this nine specially selected Brahmins otter 
the same sacrifice of the homam in honour of the nine 
planets Then each having chosen a married woman, 
they all go off together sull singing, to convey tne 
sacred fire to some place apart, where ^ 

carefully attended to and kept burning ^ . 

day of die fesuval It would be considered a very 
omen if, from inattention or any other cause, tins 

« (or mtdor, de,t,) 


' ‘e^S SS. “S a%S!’n.rSr.. 


It ^Dubois 
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immediately follows. The married women provide 
themselves with a large copper vessel, which must be 
nCTv and whitewashed outside. They take it preceded 
by instruments of music, to be filled from a well or 
river. On returning to the house they place some 
mango leaves over the mouth of the vessel, and on 
the top of the leaves a cocoanut, coloured yellow with 
powdered saffron. The vessel is then wrapped in a 
woman's cloth which has been dyed the same colour 
and is placed on the ground, on the top of a small 
heap of rice. Round its neck are then hung two palm 
leaves, rolled up and coloured red, and also a necklace 
of small black seeds, and a few other female 
ornaments. The purohita then invokes the tutelary deity 
and invites him to settle on the vessel, which becomes 
from that moment a female divinity, to whom the 
women promptly make an offering of flowers, incense, 
akshatas, a lighted lamp, and some betel-leaf The 
mother of the young man then places the vessel, i e. 
the new goddess, on her head, and accompanied by 
the other women, all singing in chorus, and preceded 
by the musicians, makes a solemn progress round the 
village, under a kind of canopy. On returning to the 
house she replaces the vessel, and, with the assistance 
of some of the other women, drapes round the two 
central pillars of the pandal two perfectly new cloths 
of the kind worn by women. The same procession 
starts again to fetch some mould from ant-heaps raised 
by karratyan^ With this they fill five small pots These 
again are sown with nine kinds of seed, which are well 
sprinkled with milk and water, to make them 
quickly The pwohtla approaches the five pots, and by 
virtue of his mantrams, or incantations, turns them also 
into divinities The women then perform the customary 
acts of puja before them, and after prostrating 
themselves place them close to the tutelary deity Then 

* These are the white ants so common in India, and so 
destructive — Dubois 
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conics the invocation of gods, planets, and ancestors 
I slinll^ i*dl particulars of this ceremony when 
describing a tnairiagc. 

Dining the invocation to the gods a piece of 
sairron-Loloiircd thicad is attached to the right wrist 
of the iirophyic. A barber then cuts the nails of his 
fingers and toes and shaves his head, to the sound of 
in still mental music and the songs of the women 

The young nrahmin next proceeds to bathe, in order 
to purify hiniscll aftei having been defiled by the 
barber’s touch. Afiei his ablutions the women again 
dress him in puic new cloths 

He is then piiiificd by the /nira/iira's incantations from 
all the sins comniiltcd through youthful ignorance since 
the day of his birth. The purohita also makes him a 
girdle of plaited datbha, or sacicd grass (Pea 
eynosurotdrt), and winds it thtee times round liis body, 
reciting majitmms all the time At this juncture some 
small coins are dtstribuicd to ail the Brahmins present 
A muduga^ stick, ihiee cubits long, is then produced, 
and also ten pieces of lag such as are used by men 
in the East to cover their private parls^ These are 
dyed yellow in saflion water, and are hung in a row 
on the mvduga suck, which the candidate puts over his 
shouldeis The purohita then recites the 'neck mantmm' 
and invests the youth vnth the triple cord, which 
constitutes him a Biahmin During this solemn 
perfoimante the women sing, the musicians play, bells 
are rung, and to add to the uproar all pieseni make 
as much noise as they can by sinking gongs or anything 
else they can lay their hands on 
After his investiiuie the newly initiated member takes 
part in what is known as the young men’s feasP, which 


^ flutra frondostt In Sansknt — Ed 

2 Many natives only >»c.ir this diminutive covering It is as small 
as IS compatible with any icg.ird to modesty —Dubois 

3 In Sanskrit hmara bhojanam Only Biakmarham pnrmke ol 
feast, each being piescnicd also with a new cloth— to 
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is prepared for him and for other young Brahmins 
who have recendy been invested with the cord. 

At the termination of the repast the young man again 
seats htmseif on the raised platform of earth, facing 
the east. His father seats himself by his side, but with 
his face turned towards the west. A cloth is then thrown 
over them, hiding them from the eyes of the assembly. 
Again the women begin to sing, and the musicians to 
play. Meanwhile the father is whispenng in the son’s 
ear the secrets and mantram which in his new position 
as a duly initiated Brahmin it is fitting for him to 
know. It is said that the following remarkable words 
form part of the discourse. — 

‘Remember, O my son, that there is only one God, 
who is the Creator, Lord, and Source of all things; 
whom every Brahmin should worship in secret. But 
know also that this is a great mystery that must never 
be revealed to the vulgar and ignorant people Should 
you ever reveal it, surely great misfortune will fall 
upon you.’ 

These instructions, however, being given in Sanskrit, 
are not likely to be understood by the youth in whose 
ears they are uttered 

The Brahmins present then place akshatas, consecrated 
by mantram, on the head of their new colleague, and 
the women perform the ceremony of aratti. Betel is 
afterwards served out to the guests, who, after bathing, 
return for the feast, which should on this day be on 
a particularly splendid and liberal scale. 

The same evening, just when the lamps are being 
lighted, parents and friends again assemble under the 
pandal, and the newly initiated member seats himself 
on the earthen dais once more The married women 
then go and fetch the pan containing the sacred fire, 
which is solemnly placed beside him, much sinmig 
going on the while. The puiohita performs the sarti-kalpa 
and recites mantrams over this fire, while singers and 
musicians start afresh with renewed vigour The young 
Brahmin, standing o\st the coals, offers for the first 
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lime in his life the Sticnflce called homam, which, by 
his investiture with the cord, he has now acquned the 
right to do. After this sacrifice, and another, whidi 
the youth performs specially to the fire, the women 
make a procession ana carry back the pan of coals to 
its place, returning to perform araUs to the young 
Brahmin. The day terminates with a further distribution 
of betel to the Brahmins, after which they all separate. 

On the third day there is Ae same assembly again, 
and for the~~most part a repetition of the ceremonies 
of the preceding day, particularly that of the homam\ 
while the day’s proceedings are terminated as before 
by a feast. 

The ceremonial of the fourth and last day has a few 
additional ‘peculiarities After a repetition of the usual 
preliminaries, the women of the party form a procession 
and, singing all the time, go and fetch the sacred fire, 
which they set down close to the newly initiated 
member, who, standing up, places a few stalks of darhha 
grass round the pan of hot embers He then performs 
homam by throwing on to the brazier some twigs (» 
the sacred Fig-tree, some cooked rice, some liquefied 
butter, and some coarse sugar 

Thence they go to the tutelary deity, and having 
offered puja to him, they invite him to depart as he 
came At the same time a little of the sacramental 
water from the deified vessel is poured into the hand 
of each person present, who forthwith drinks it, the 
remainder being thrown away The dmty is also 
despoiled of his yellow cloth and of the saffron threao 
with which he was decorated After a few Payers nave 
been addressed to these different objects, the divine 

round die wrist of the new member is now taken off 
anH nut to soak in some milk 

One large new earthen vessel and five ° jg 

all with hds, are then brought, sP’^aied on die outa^ 
wth hme The five smaller vessels are filled with 
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to be^n with, and are then all emptied into the larger 
one. The lid of the larger vessel is pul on, and it is 
then placed against the central pillar of the pandal, to 
which is suspended a wreath of flowers falling exactly 
over the mouth of the vessel. An offering is made to 
it of sandalwood, coloured rice, and flowers, and for 
neiveddya, or votive offering, cakes and cooked rice 
All those present are then sprinkled with the ceremonial 
water contained in the vessel. Then they go on to the 
five little vessels before mentioned, which are filled 
with eardi. Puja is offered to them, and they are then 
placed in a row, receiving severally the name of one 
of the following five divinities Brahma, Vishnu, 
Vanina, Rudra, and Devendra. They are then carried 
separatdy, and placed at the foot of five of the pillars 
supporting the pandal. They are invoked in the names 
which have just been given them, puja is offered to 
them, and the divinities are finally invited to return 
whence they came. Puja is offered to the five little 
pots, and the celestial beings they have been 
representing are also invited to retire Then comes the 
turn of all the gods in general, the planets, and the 
ancestors whose presence %vas invoked at the beginning 
of the feast. Litanies are recited in their honour, and 
they too are politely invited to depart. Then the praises 
of the mantapam deity, that is to say, of the pandal 
itself, are sung; and he also is dismissed Then the 
women, singing all the time, perform the era® to the 
new member; and every one being seated for the feast, 
the new Br^min takes his place amongst the elders 
of the caste. After the meal is over he is presented to 
each of the principal guests in succession, and does 
sashUmga, or prostiation, to them; they, on their part, 
congratulate him on his promotion, and wsh him evei y 
good fortune. In conclusion, the master of the house 
distributes money amongst his guests, also pieces of 
cloth, the value of which is in proportion to the w'ealth 
of the giver. A cow is occasionally added to the othei 
gifts. 
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Brahmins everywhere are unsurpassed in the art of 
flattery; and on these occasions they laud to the very 
skies those who have been prodigal in their gifts Their 
liberality is exalted in all directions, and the most 
exaggerated eulogies are lavished on them The 
recipients of all this ridiculous flattery are generally 
sufficiently idiotic to be gratified by it, and consider 
that it amply repays them for tlie enormous ouday 
which their childish vanity has caused them to incur 
Before sepaiating, all the guests, both men and 
women, accompany tlie new Brahmin, who is seated 
jn ap open palanquin, richly ornamented, op a solemn 
procession through the streets On their return, the 
women, in songs, tell him of all the prayers that they 
have offered for his future happiness, and they wind 
up the feast by the ceremony of aratti As for the new 
Brahmin, he must be careful to perform the kotnam, 
-vening and morning, for the next thirty days 
Such are die formalities which accompany^ the most 
important and solemn event in a Brahmin’s life As 
we have remarked already, it is not by birth alone that 
a Brahmin is superior to other men It is this 
regenerating ceremony which gives him a new existence 
and makes him worthy to be elevated in his capaaty 
as a dvija, or twiceborn (bis gemtus), to the sublime 


status ot his ancestors r i.u 

All this long ceremonial, besides many other roolis 
trifles which I have not diought worth menuonmg, b 
strictly obligatory Were a single detail omitted, 
whole community would raise a chorus of protest u 
would be labour lost to endeavour to discover m 
origin of these ceremonies Some few 
be discovered m the old pagan times, J 

no other nalion in the world has preserved so 
completely the minutest details of its ancient supersti- 

"Sne other HtndjK .hare 

honour of '"“™S*'i'''’th“vaisws and ?ven the 
the Kshatnyas or Rajahs, the vaisyas 
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Panchalas. Rajahs receive the cord from the hands of 
a Brahmin purohita; but the only ceremony necessary 
on this occasion is the sacnfice called homam. The new 
member then gives a great feast to the Brahmins to 
celebrate the event, but also distributes gifts amongst 
them. Before they depart he is admitted to their 
presence, and performs the sashtanga, perhaps in token 
of gratitude for the honour they have done him, or 
else merely to abase himself before these ‘gods of the 
earth.’ 

If the Hindu books are to be believed, the Brahmins 
used formerly to exercise such supreme power over 
the kings and rulers of the country that they were 
looked upon by the latter as beings of a different 
order, and superior to other mortals, princes account- 
ing it an honour to receive some mark of distinction 
from them. And the Brahmins, on their part, either 
to enhance their own dignity, or perhaps from gratitude 
for the favours they received from the Rajahs, granted 
them the special pnvilege of wearing, like themselves, 
the triple cord. 

As for the Vaisyas, they do not receive it till the day 
of their marriage, when the officiating Brahmin 
presents it to them. The Panchalas are also decorated 
under similar circumstances, but it is conferred on 
them by the guru, or priest, of their own caste. 

After a Brahmin has been invested, he is expected 
to keep the anniversary every year at the time of the 
full moon in the month of Sravana, or August. This 
anniversary is always celebrated by a feast, for which 
there are many prescribed ceremonies; but I ivill spare 
the reader any further wearisome details Suffice it to 
say that the Brahmin has to change his cord, the small 
rag in front of his private parts, and the cloth with 
which his loins are girt, all of which is done with much 
solemnity. The performance of this periodical duty 
obtains for him the remission of all the sms committed 
during tlie year, and it is therefore called the Feast 
of the Annual Atonement. 
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The Kshalriyas and the Vaisyas ako keep this annual 
feast like the Brahmins. 


Conduct of tlic Btahmechan , — Rules to be followed 
— Rights acquired by investiture with the Cord 
—The Six Privileges of Biahniins —The Vedas 
The Slate of Brakmachart continues From the ceremony 
of the upanayana until marriage This penod of his 
life is looked upon as a time of study, of trial, of 
subordination, and of iniuatton into the rules and 
regulations of caste. To learn to read and write, to 
commit the Vedas and mantiams to memory; to study 
in those branches of knowledge for which he shows 
any aptitude, tliat is, if his parents are sufiEiaently 
wealthy to be able to give him masters, above all things, 
to learn arithmetic m its elementary forms, and to 
study the various idioms of the language these are 
the occupations that fill up his days The Brahmins 
have their separate schook, to which children of other 
castes, pardcularly Sudras, are never admitted The 
nature of their studies, the diraphne and mode of 
teaching, the very piinciples of education, are all totally 
different in the one and in the other Tlie Brahmachan 
must never chew betel, he must never put flowers m 
his turban or in his hair, or ornament his forehead 
with the paste of sandalwood*, and he must never look, 
in a loowng-glass. Every day, morning and evenii^, 
he must perform the homam, or sacrifice of fire He 
must take the greatest pains to- conform to *e rules 
and customs of his caste, he must show the most 
absolute and prompt obedience to his parents and n s 
teachers, he must be modest, deferenual jes^fw 
to his superiors, and affeble to his equals His famriy 
and his masters take parucular care to instruct him 

I This IS incotMrt The use of this i“ffldeD 

obligatory, though the smearing of it on the body is fort 

until after marnage— Ed 
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the art of lying and dissimulation, cunning and deceit^ 
qualiUes which are fully developed in all Brahmins, 
and form the principal traits in their character. There 
are, besides, hundreds of minute details most essential 
in a Brahmin’s education, comprising rules of good 
manners and decorous conduct, the art of spewing 
and conversing in well-chosen language, the appropriate 
demeanour to assume on different occasions, how to 
hold oneself and how to use one’s eyes, the different 
degrees of hauteur or humility which should be shown 
under various circumstances and at different times and 
places according to the people who are present. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the stress which is laid upon 
these petty precepts governing the conduct of young 
Brahmins, tnere are few who conform to them in aS 
essentials. Even of the rules of conduct many are merely 
matters of form. Nothing is more common than to see 
their foreheads oi namented with sandalwood paste and 
their mouths full of betel*. 

If, from^ want of means or other causes, a young 
Brahmin is still unmarried at the age of eighteen or 
twenty, he ceases to be a Brahmachan, but at the same 
Ume he does not become a Grahastha. For all that, be 
ms age and condition what they may, from the time 
that he receives the cord, he obtains the right to the 
SIX privileges which are inherent in this status. These 
privileges are: (1) to read the Vedas, (2) to have them 
read to him, (3) to perform the sacrifice of the yagnam, 
(4) to cause the ya^um to be performed, (5) to give, 
and also (6) to receive, presents and alms. Three of 
•hese privileges, (2), (4) and (5), are also shared by 
me Ksnatriyas or Rajahs. As to the despised Sudras, 
they possess only one of them, namely, that which 
allows them to give alms or presents to those Brahmin 

There is no truth in such an assertion These evil qualities are 
^ never dehberatel}' inculcated — Ed 
The chewing of betel by BTohmachans is, nevertheless, an 
uncomiAon occurrence —Ed 
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who will condescend to accept them jtrom their impure 
hands. 

To the Brahmms alone belongs die right of reading 
the Vedas, and they are so je^ous of this, or rather 
it IS so much to their interest to prevent other castes 
obtaining any insight into their contents, that the 
Brahmins have inculcated the absurd theory, which is 
implicidy believed, that should anybody of any other 
caste be so highly imprudent as even to read the 
tide-page, his head would immediately split in two. The 
very few Brahmins who are able to read these sacred 
books in the original only do so in secret and in a 
whisper. Expulsion from caste, without the smallest 
hope of re-entering it, would be the lightest punishment 
for a Brahmin who exposed these books to the eyes 
of the profane. 

These four marvellous books are held to be the work 
of Brahma himself, who wrote them widi his own hand 
on pages of gold Brahma, it is said, explained then- 
meaning to four famous Mums, or penitents, to whom 
the books were entrusted, and to whom was confided 
the task of explaining them to the Brahmins Sumantu, 
the first of these celebrated personages, was given the 
Yajur-Veda', Pailada, the Rtg-Veda, Jaimini, the Sama- 
Veda; and Angirasa, the AtharvorV^^. 

But let it not be imagined for one moment that thMC 
books contain matter of much interest Their anuquity 
alone, real or pretended, is their sole recommendation 
A lengthy exposition of Hindu polytheism as it existed 
originally, the most contempuble and ridiculous stones 


» Mahidhara. on the Vayaawey* SankOa (Weber’s ed p 1) 
regard to the diwsion of the Vedas ’Veda-vy^. 
to men of dull understandmg. rn kindness to ^ 

four parts the Veda which had been 

produced ' — Ed 
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concerning the fanciful penances to which their hermits 
subjected themselves, the metamorphosis of Vishnu, 
the disgusting lingam, See.', such are, according to the 
evidence which I have acquired, more or less an epitome 
of the contents of these books, of which the Brahmins 
make such a great mystery*. 

The fourth of these books, the AtharvorVeda, is the 
most baneful work of all in the hands of a people 
already given over to the grossest superstition. It is a 
sort of conjuring book, professing to teach the magic 
art of injuring by means of spells and enchantments 
Bloody sacrifices are also ordained in it 
It is from these books that the Brahmins have 
unearthed the greater number of those montrams which 
bring them in so much money, and cause them to be 
held in such high esteem. This, in fact, is what renders 
the Vedas so precious to the Brahmins. 

Such Brahmins as devote themselves to the higher 
branches of knowledge learn the Vedas by heart; and 
though the greater number do not understand tlie rem 
meaning of what they have leamt, soil they are looked 
upon in some sort as doctors of theology, and are 
given the name of Vetdikas. It is true, nevertheless, mat 
those who devote themselves to the study of taese 
books cannot hope to extract any instruction “9? 
them, for they are written in ancient Sanskrit, which 
has become almost wholly unintelligible; and such 
numberless mistakes have been introduced by ropyists, 
either through carelessness or ignorance, that the most 
learned find themselves quite unable to interpret the 
ori^nal text. Out of twenty thousand Brahmins I do 
not believe that one could be found who even paraally 
understood the real Vedas 
The original text must not, as is often done, be 
confounded with the more modern introductions and 


‘The Vedas and other sacred Hindu wnungs are courM, 

available to any student The Abbe's sweeping assertion woum 
not nov; be endorsed —Ed 
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commentaries written by the penitent Vyasa These 
were interoolated with the view of rendering the text 
more intelligible. They are known under the general 
name of Upantshads, and are three in number — the 
Upa-Veda, the KamuirVeda, and the SaMut-Veda It is 
not much more than these commentaries that the most 
learned of modern Brahmins are capable of explaining. 
Their meaning is unintelii^ble except to those who 
have a considerable acquaintance with Sanskrit, the 
language in which they are written Many learn to read 
ana recite them mechanically, without understanding 
a word of them. 

In the agrahmas, or Brahmui villages, and other places 
where Brahmins congregate in large numbers, you may 
perhaps coiqe across some who are Sanskrit scholars, 
but even they ^ would be unable to produce a good 
interpretation , of , the Vedas Some Brahmins give 
gratuitous instruction in those parts of the Vedas which, 
dianks to tlie commentaries, have been made intelligible, 
while other 'firahmins, too poor to forgo remuneration, 
hold classes' iri 'which the same instruction is given to 
paying pupils. 

luch Brahmins make a point of encouraging the 
study of the Vedas by offering pnzes and other rewards, 
this being in the eyes of their fellows a work of the 
greatest merit. 

The Bra^xnp'^\]have done the Rajahs the, hoijiDur of 
allowing them also to encourage the study of tb6 Vedas 
by foundingi schools for that purpose and -paying the 
professors . Arid 'I am convinced that nowadays thfy 
would ilot;>refusfe a similar honour even to a, common 
Sudra. Bdb be- that as it • may, there is not 
eagemess'idisplayed amongst the Brahmins^ forsmis 
tedious kind of study. Poverty prevents some,ficoin 
taking It' up, while indifference and idleness prcvpnt 

others. 'i Z . . 

In the y^tgwom,- a name which comprises wfr'tn'ro 
and fourth Brahminical privileges, the sacrifice 
homam is apparently included, for the homaw ot tne 
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Rajahs is totally different. Every Brahmin must perform 
the komam at least once a day. It is a sacrifice offered 
to fire under various circumstances ^ 

This sacrifice is made by lighting a brazier, which is 
then consecrated by tnanimm. Into this are thrown 
small pieces of wood, gathered from one of the seven 
sacred trees, and afterwards a little melted butter and 
cooked rice; these offerings being accompanied by 
suitable mantmms. The homam is almost invariably 
followed by another sacrifice, which is specially offered 
to^ fire, but only the ordinary puja is performed I 
think by the word yagnam may be understood all 
sacrifices which are accompanied by mantmms. 

The fifth privilege of Ae Brahmins, namely, the 
giving of alms and presents, is much less to their taste 
than the sixth in which the operation is reversed. It 
must, however, be admitted that rich Brahmins display 
a lavish hospitality, besides being charitable in other 
ways. But this is only to members of their own caste; 
the rest of the human race is, if not detested, at least 
absolutely of no account so far as they are concerned 
Amongst the gifts which Brahmins are vrillin^ to 
receive there are some which are more -specially 
acceptable. They are called the pancha-danas or tne five 
^ts; and they are gold, land, clothes, grain, and cows. 
The last-menuoned causes them particular pleasure, 
seeing that milk in various forms is their principal 
food Brahmins also possess large landed properties 
originally gjven them by generous princes and on which 
they pay no taxes These descend from father to son, 
and always retain their immunity from taxation. As a 
rule Brahmins do not cultivate their lands themselves, 
but lease them out to the Sudras, taking half the crops 
as rent 

The Brahmins generally live on their lands, which 

* The sacnrifice made to flre, or by means of fiTe. is a form ol 
idolatry by no means peculiar to the Hindus It is well known to 
what great lengths Persians, Chaldeans, and other anaent races 
earned superstition with respect to it — ^Dubois 
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are called agttdiaras Numbers of these estates arc to 
be found in the various provinces of the Peninsula 

Then again, in their character as high priests, the 
Brahmins gather in the greater part of the revenue 
of the lands belonging to the different temples, and 
furthermore receive all the offerings brought by 
devotees to the vanous idols 

A Brahmin sees nothing humiliating in asking for or 
receiving alms. According to his ideas it is a right, of 
which he may make free use His attitude when begging 
is also very unlike that of the poor wretch amongst 
ourselves, who fawns and grovels for the smallest tnfle. 
The Brahmin asks for alms as for something that is 
his due, and not as if imploring a favour or benefit 
At the same time he dispUys none of the importunity 
or impertinence to whicri people are subjected by the 
Mahomedan faktrs, or by the Sudra beggars who belong 
to the sects of Siva or Vishnu The begging Brahmin 
boldly enters a house and states what he wants Should 
be receive anything, he takes it without saying a word, 
goes away without any acknowledgement and without 
showing *e smallest sign of mtitude Should he meet 
with a refusal, however, he retires without any 
complaint or grumbling’ 

But woe betide any one who ventures to make the 
Brahmins promises which he subsequently fails to 


* Manu says 'Let every man, according to his abiliw. giw Health 
to Brahmins, detached from the world and learned 
such a giver shall attain heaven after this life’ (xi 6) Very ra y 
in the statutes, a universal law is proclaimed, the spint ot wn 
pervades the wholi code This law calmly lays down that whatev 
exists in the universe is all, in effect, though not in form, 
wealth of the Brahmins, since the Brahmin ,, 

by his pnmogeniture and eminence of birth 
but his own food, wears but his own apparel, 
his own alms, through the benevolence of the 
other mortals enjoy life’ <i 100-101) This “ ® 
pnnaple to enunaate, so it is easy to see ‘•’X. burwhai 
derogatory m a Brahmin receiving alms, since he wh®® 

IS his own, besides leaying a blessing to the givei P« 
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performl That would be a fearful sin, which could not 
ndl to draw down the divine wrath upon the guilty 
person. A Hindu author gives the following example 
as a proof. ‘Hatal Hata!^’ cried a monkey one day, 
seeing a fox devouring a rotten carcase. Tn a former 
state of existence you must have committed some 
atrocious crimes to be condemned in your present life 
to eat such disgusdng food*. ‘Alasl’ repUed the fox 
viith a groan, ‘it is only what I deserve. Once upon a 
tune I was a man, and I then promised a Brahmin a 
present, and f^ed to keep my word; that is why I 
was bom again in my present condition, which you 
find so revolting.’ 

Brahmins declare that he who fails to keep faith with 
them, or who injures them in any way, will be 
condemned after death to be bom again as a devil. 
Such a person could live neither on the earth nor yet 
m the air, but would be reduced to dwelling in a thick 
forest, for ever hidden amongst the foliage of a leafy 
trw. Day and night he would groan and bewail his 
unhappy fate. His only food would be the filthy juice 
ot the n^ tree, muted with the saliva of dogs; and 
* human skull as a cup. 

Brahmins, as a rule, are exempt from all taxes on 
Muses and other person^ property In many districts 
tnw pay no customs duty*. They are, again, not liable 
TO oe impressed into compulsory service, or called upon 
inLv?“ ’'^^"“‘tions which fall so heavily on the oflier 

Such P"Wic works, 

the and mending of the high-roads, 

Sso hFv*’?® temples, tanks, canals, &c., tnd who 
Aem^ provisions for the troops when on 

more other public servants, 

orten than not without any payment for their 

sST’fS Te" aL'^^thTo clipen- 

on tor the losses which these requisitions cause 

S «danianon —Dubois 

B. o course, is no longer the case under British rule— Ed 
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venient doctrine has spread marvellously, for there is 
not a native of India Vfho would scruple to make use 
of both, to serve his own ends’ 

3 

External Defilements.— The care that a Brahmin should tahe to 
avoid them — Hts Conduct in this respect — Means of Purification 
All that pertains to external and internal defilement, 
bodily and spiritual, is the very beginning and 
foundation of a Hindu’s education, both religious and 
civil They have invented numberless minute and 
ndiculous precautions to prevent the possibility of 
coming in contact with anything which, according to 
their views, would defile their persons, their clothes, 
their furniture, their temples, &c., &c. It is prinapally 
this ineradicable prejudice which has raised such an 
insurmountable barrier between them and the rest of 
mankind. Obliged by their religious tenets to hold 
themselves aloof from every one who docs not share 
^eir beliefs, they can never, under any circumstances, 
be on such friendly or confidential terms with any 
stranger as would arise from feelings of mutual esteem 
and respect. It is undoubtedly from the Brahmins that 
me other Hindus have picked up this absurd prgudice, 
mr It IS in strongwt force amongst them (the Brahmins), 
the predominating idea in their general conduct, and 
in tteir every action in life, is what they call cleanness; 
and It IS the enoimous amount of care that they take 
o keep themselves ‘clean,’ lo prevent any sort or kind 
uehlemem, and to purify themselves from any 
ncleanness that they may have contracted, which gives 
mem their ascendency over other castes. It is one of 
me specif duties of the Brahmachan to be well versed, 

fine" customs and practices regulating 

mis Iiuportam branch of Hindu law. ® 

persons (Br.ihmms incliiderl) are known to preach 
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In all countries the sight of a human corpse produces 
a thrill^ of horror. Everyone has a strong aversion, 
amounting almost to repugnance, to touching a dead 
body. But Hindus consider that the mere fact of 
assisting at a funeral is sufficient to defile them When 
the ceremony is over, they immediately hasten to plunge 
themselves into water, and no one would dare to return 
home without having thus purified himself. Even the 
news of the death of a relative, though it may have 
happened a hundred miles away, produces the same 
effect, and every member of the family who receives 
the news must purify himself Friends and simple 
acquaintances, however, are not contaminated thereby 

The moment a Hindu has breathed his last the 
necessary preparations for his funeral begin, for as 
long as the body remains in the house, neither the 
inmates, nor even their neighbours, can eat or drink 
or attend to their usual occupauons I have seen the 
service in a temple, where a large congregation had 
assembled, entirely suspended until the body of a man 
who had died not far off had been removed. Neither 
incense nor any other perfume would purify a house 
where a death had taken place A Brahmin purohUa 
must come to remove the impurity with which all the 
inmates are contaminated. To this end he offem 
sacrifices, recites tnanirams suitable to the occasion, and 
at frequent intervals makes copious libations of hpiy 
water* , 


* According to the Jaw of Moses, when an Israelite died in a house 
or in a tent, all the people living therein, and all the furniture 
It contained, were unclean for seven days (Number xix 14, 15} 
Anyone who touched the body, the bones, or the tomb of a drau 
man was also unclean for seven days For purification, the ashes 
of a red heifer, which had been offered up as a sacnfice by the 
hiBh priests on the Day of Atonement, were cast into a vessel 
Ml of pure water (Number xix 3-6) And an undefiled person, 
free from all impunty. dipped a bunch of hyssop into 
and besDnnkled the furniture, the room, and the people who 
were defied On the seventh day these latter bathed themsclvM 
m ™ter“ and washed ihcir clothes, after which they were 
considered perfectly cleansed —Dubois 
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The monthly period, and the after-effects of 
chUd-birth, as I have remarked before, render women 
for the time being unclean*. 

The mother of the newly-born child lives enttrely 
apart for a whole month or more, during which time 
she may touch neither the vessels nor the furniture of 
the house, nor any clothes, and still less any person 
whatsoever. The time of her seclusion being over, she 
is immersed in a bath, or else a great quantity of water 
is poured over her head and body. Women are similarly 
isi^ted during the time of their periodical uncleanness. 

In all decent houses there is a sort of small gynaeceum 
set apart for them, but amongst the poor, in whose 
huts there is no such accommodation, the women are 
turned into the street, under a sort of shed or outhouse, 
or else they are allowed a comer of the cowshed. ^ 

When the time of uncleanness is passed, all the 
gannents that the woman has worn are given to the ,, 
washerman. Her clothes are not allowed inside the i 
house, in fact, no one would even dare to look on , 

them*. j 

When the washerman brings the clothes back, the 
Brahmins never fail to put them into water again, 

1 inasmuch as the washerman, by the touch of his hand, 
i has defiled them anew. The same thing happens with 
[ new cloths which come straight from the unaean hands 
} of a Sudra weaver. 

Wyes of lingayats, however, content themselves with 
^ rubbing their foreheads with the ashes of cow-dung 
to punfy themselves on similar occasions; and by this 
I simple act, which they call bhasma snana, or the bath 
/ I consider that they are completely purified. 

{ ” way a precautionary measure most beneficial 

0 health in this hot country becomes perverted by 

^ I'lOnien were considered unclean under similar 

Moses gives dear directions as to 
T ""V” punfy themselves —Dubois 

/ ^iherxw 1 e'^^D^'lf views on this sulyect Isaiah Iwv 6 
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superstition On the one hand it is minutely observed 
by those who do not in the least appreciate its real 
utility, while it is neglected by others who think it only 
a pious pracUce, to be replaced with equal advantage 
by another. 

Earthen vessels, by reason of the material of which 
they are composed, can never be purified when once 
they become undean, and in this they differ from 
metal ones Washing will purify the latter, but should 
the former become denied, they must be destroyed ^ 
As long as earthen vessels are new, and in the hands 
of the potter, any one, even a Pariah, may handle 
them with impunity; but from the moment that they 
have contained water, they can only be used by the 
person who fllled them, or by members of the same 
caste Brahmins carry their scruples on this point so 
far as never to allow strangers to enter their kitdiens, 
the doors of which are always kept carefully shut, lest 
some profane and unclean person should cast an eye 
on the earthenware inside, which, rendered unclean 
by that one look, would be only fit to be immediately 
broken to pieces*. It is to avoid the risk of a similar 
disaster that their women never draw water in 
earthenware vessels, but always use those made of brass 
and copper. 

It is just the same with their clothes as with their 
vessels. Some can be defiled, others cannot Silk, for 
instance, remains always pure, also cloth made of the 
fibres of certain plants For this reason the ancient 
Brahmin hermits always wore clothes made of either 
one or the other material Brahmins at the present 
day, too, prefer to wear silk, parucularly at meals 

* Beds, rurniture, clothes, and vessels became, under the Jewish 
law, unclean by contact with anything that was impure, and often | 
were the means of contaminating other o^ects (Leviticus xi , 
32) — Dubois 

2 Brahmins and rich Sudras are gradually abandoning the use of ) 
earthenware vessels for cooking, and aie using vessels of brass I 
and bcll-metal These arc even sometimes cleaned by Sudras 
nowadays — Ed 
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When a Brahmin doctor wishes to feel the pulse of a 
sick Sudra, he first wraps up the patient’s wnst in a 
small piece of silk so that he may not be defiled by 
touching the man’s skin'. The cotton clothes which are 
worn by most natives are peculiarly susceptible of 
defilement It is quite sufficient to render them unclean 
if a person of an inferior caste, or, above all, a European 
or a Pariah, touch them. In the eyes of a Hindu, a 
Pariah and a European are on the same level. It is 
impossible to help laughing at the ridiculous care and 
perpetual pains which an orthodox Brahmin will take 
to preserve his person and his clothes from contact 
with anything unclean But, whatever they may do, it 
IS impossible for them to escape contamination in a 
• populous town. Hence the more scrupulous are obliged 
to quit the towns and take up their abode in the 
villages. Others, however, from motives of self-interest, 
compound with their consaence, and disregard the 
rules Exposed as they must be to continual contact 
with people of all sorts, in the busy haunts where their 
business takes ^them, they content themselves with 
changing Aeir garments on their return home. These 
are immediately dipped into water, and the uncleanness 
is removed. 

heather and skms of all kinds, except those of the 
tiger and the antelope, are considered particularly 
unclean. Caste Hindus must never touch with their 
hands the slippers or sandals that are worn on the 
A person riding must always carefully cover with 
cloth any part of the harness or saddlery that is made 
01 leather So it is that caste Hindus do not understand 
now any one can possibly wear anything made, as they 
of the remains of dead animals, such as boots, 
g oves, or leather breeches, without a feeling of horror 
UQ repugnance. The ordinary costume of a European 
greatly contributes to increase the low opinion that 

Mheni*’ ** doctor feels the pulse of a Brahmin 
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Hindus have formed of the delicacy of our tastes A 
scrupulous Brahmin must look very carefully where he 
puts his feet when walking He would be defiled and 
obliged to bathe if by accident his feet should touch 
a bone, a piece of broken glass or earthenware, a rag, 
a leaf from which any one had eaten, a bit of skin or 
leather, hair, or any other unclean thing. The place 
where he sits must also be chosen with great care 
Some penitents always carry with them the ‘pure’ skin 
of a tiger or antelope on which to sit, others use a 
common mat, while the rich have carpets, but any one 
may sit on the ground without fear of defilement, if 
the place has been recently rubbed over with cow-dung 
The way in which they take their food is also a 
matter of some comment However many guests there 
may be, it would be considered very rude to speak to 
any one They eat in silence, and conversation only 
begins at the end of the meal, after they have washed 
their hands and mouths* Nothing must be touched 
with the left hand, for reasons to be given later on, 
unless it be the copper vessel which contains water 
Hindus drink only once, that is when they have finished 
eating, and they do so by pouring the liquid into their 
mourns from a distance To drink as we do, by putting 
the glass or cup to the lips, would in their eyes be 
the height of indecency. While eating great care must 
be taken that not a fragment falls into the leaf serving 
as a neighbour’s plate One single giam of rice, one 
crumb even, would effectually prevent the latter from 
continuing his meal, or at any rate he would have to 
take a fresh leaf and another portion of food 
No doubt the same cause which makes Hindus of 
the higher castes so extremely particular about their 
mannei of eating and dunking, accounts for their 
strong aveision to wind instruments of music fnis 


'This IS noi nou ilic c.isc, coti\cis.uii>n does go on during meal 
Occisionally. )io»«ci. .in indiMdii.il m.iVis .1 resohe alwa>s W 
abstain from wlting «lii 1 c .11 mt.ih— Fd 
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cause is their insurmountable horror of saliva. They 
would look on a man who spat upon the floor as quite 
destitute of good manners. Spittoons are to be found 
in every house; but should none be provided and any 
one require to spit he would have to go outside^. 
However, from a sanitary point of view there is nothing 
astonishing in this excessive scrupulosity. No properly 
brought-up European would dream of expectorating 
on tne floor of a room. But mth a Hindu it is less 
from a due regard to cleanliness than from his 
ever-recurring fear of bodily defilement. 

The remains of food are never put aside and kept 
after a meal, nor are they given to the servants. As 
has been already stated, to be a servant is no 
demdation. A servant generally eats with his master, 
and what he left could not be offered to the poor, 
unless they were Pariahs, who take anything. Food 
remnante, in fact, are thrown to the crows and the 
dogs. Rice that is to be given away to the poor of the 
s^e caste, or any other persons with whom it is 
allowable to eat, is boiled separately. Rice given to 
oth« castes is always uncooked; and it is thus that a 
oraiunin receives it fiom persons of an inferior caste. 
Who make him a present. 

High-caste Hindus, and particularly Brahmins, rarely 
se pia^ and dishes at their meals. Sometimes, but 
niy When quite alone in their own houses, they may 
copper or other metal; but they are 
nrc ° j 1? earthenware or china. Usually the 
on ih 1 dishes are served on a banana leaf, or 
form If neatly sewn together in the 

Dlate f ® Brahmin food on a metal 

one had already used, would he 


considAnui j — T, used, would be 

and deadb insult Naturally the' use of spoons 

S gS “ fingtA a™ used faaaad. 

*hese imDleme*''!”°^ all understand how we can use 
p ments a second time, after having once put 


^ Sp*ttooni 


s are not often found in Brahmin houses— Ed 
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ihein to our inouUis, and allowed them to be touched 
with saliva If Hindus should happen to eat dry food 
or fruits between meals, they break oil pieces and into 
their mouths, feai ing if they put them into their moutlis 
with their fingers the latter might be tainted with 
saliva* A European once wrote a letter to some friend 
of his, recommending a Brahmin acquaintance of mine 
to his notice. When he had flnished his letter he sealed 
it with a wafei, which he moistened by placing it on 
the tip of his tongue The Brahmin, who saw him do 
it, would not take or touch ihe lettei, and left in angei, 
considering he had been giievously insulted He 

f (referred to lose any advantage he might have gained 
rom this letter of recommendation, laihei than be 
the bearer of a missive that had been thus defiled 
There are several kinds of animals, especially dogs”, 
to touch which would defile a Biahmin It is very 
interesting to watch their movements, and the caie 
they will take to avoid the familiar cai esses of these 
hiithful companions of man. If, in spite of their efforts, 
tlie dog 1 eally does touch them, they are obliged to 
hurry off immediately and plunge, with all their clothes 
on, into water, and thus remove from both their Person 
and their garments the stain which they bad 
involuntarily acquired by the touch of one of these 
unclean animals 

There is an infinity of othei kinds of exterior 
defilement to which Brahmins are exposed, but I think 
what has been already said is sufficient to make known 
their views on die subject 


> This practice, like oilieis. becotnes mechanical Hindus never give 

a thought to them — Ed 

» Amon«t the man)’ animals looUd upon as unclean by Jews, the 
d« Ts particular!) numbered But it was only bv “**"8 
flesh or inching the dead car&ise of one, that thw were del^ 

against God .ind our neighbour —Dubois 
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It is obnous that so many external defilements 
necessitate endless abludons. There are certmn rivCTS 
and tanks which are held to possess peculiarly deansing 
properties, and those Brahmins who live near them 
are perpetually bathing in their waters, while those 
who from living at a greater distance are deprived of 
this advantage, have to content themselves with 
whatever water or tank is nearest to their dwdling-place. 
In many places they do not allow Sudras to approach 
the place where they bathe, either for the purpose of 
drawing water or to make their own ablutions. But 
they are obliged to be less exdusive in places where 
they are not supreme. 

A Brahmin rarely passes a day without bathing at 
least once*, while those who wish to call public attention 
to their minute observance of religious customs must 
bathe three times a day. 

It is a common practice amongst natives to anoint 
themselves occasionally from head to foot with either 
k or sometimes castor oil. They remove 

the dirt which results from it by rubbing it off with 
arton h^s. They then have hot water poured over 
their bodies, and nnally bathe in cold water. At their 
grand ceremonials Brahmins are in the habit of offering 
tome such oily mixture to all their guests, who rub 
tnemselyes over from head to foot wth it, and then 
pmnge mm a bath. Dead bodies are similarly anointed 
o^re being conveyed to the funeral pile or burying 
ground; and this office is always performed by the 
nearest relatives. 


* One bath 


eveiy day is compulsory, and u invariably taken —Ed 
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4 


Internal Defllemenu -^Abstinence from aU Intoxicating Liquors 
and from evei^ihing that has had Life —Particular Horrdr of 
the Brahmins for the Flesh of the Cow— Their abhorrence of 
Europeans who cat it as Food 

Besides those external defilements which only affect 
u there are others which Brahmins and 

other Hindus say insinuate themselves into the body, 
and which can only be got rid of by proper methods 
ordained by rule and custom. There is no doubt that 
It was for the sake of health and cleanliness, in the 
first instance, that Hindu lawgivers inculcat^ these 
mnciples of defilement and punficadon. The heat of 
the Indian climate, the profuse perspiration which is 
the natural result, and the diseases which are endemic 
in consequence of it, all help to impoverish the blood 
of the inhabitants; and from these causes doubtless 
originated those obligatory precautions which have since 
been strengthened by custom and superstition, and 
which are considered to be best calculated to counteract 


these deadly influences If the salutary rules at first 
prescribed have in the course of ages become perverted 
into the present childish and puerile ceremonial, which 
common sense rejects, the fault must be attnbuted 
pardy to popular superstition which exaggerates and 
distorts everything, partly to popular ignorance, and 
partly to the cunning and avarice of the hypocritical 
charlatans who mislead the people 
Water may be said to be a Brahmin's sole beverage 
In order that it may be pure and may not defile the 
person who drinks it, it is indispensable that it should 
be drawn and earned by a member of his own caste; 
to drink water drawn by strange hands would be a 
great sin, the remission of which could only be obtained 
at the cost of elaborate and expensive ceremonies In 
some places Brahmins and Sudras fetch their water 
from the same place, but if by chance the water-pot 
of the latter should touch that of the former, the 
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Brahmin immediately breaks his, if it is made of 
earthenware, or, if of brass or copper, rives it a 
thorough scouring with sand and water. In tiiose parts 
of the country which are under the rule of native 
princes, Brahmins forbid any one of another caste to 
approach their wells; but where Mahomedans are in 
power, and more particularly in the large towns under 
European rule, it is not unusual to see Brahmins, 
Sudras, and even Pariahs, all draiving water from the 
same source But all the same, I once witnessed on 
the coast a violent disturbance caused by the 
inconceivable effrontery of a Pariah woman who had 
dared to draw water from the common well. 


Curdled milk diluted with water is a very &vounte 
drink with Hindus. It is usually Sudras who prepare 
and sell this reireshing beverage. Although, generally 
speaking, there is more water than milk in the mixture. 
Brahmins have no scruples in partaking of it, and if 
any one reproaches them with thus using water drawn 
and handled by Sudras, they reply that the curdled 
milk, which has come from the body of a cow, cleanses 
it from all impunties. 

On the other band, they have an invincible repug- 
nance to the liquor which is obtained by tapping 
cocoanut and otfier palms and several other trees of 
the country. This juice is sweet and refreshing if drunk 
oetore It has begun to ferment, but if taken in excess 
’ mtiKicatlng. A spirit called arrack is distilled from 
1 1 and for this also there is the same repugnance. As 
rule, a respectable Hindu will not touch spiriu or 
drink, considering that they cause one 
I tne greatest internal defilements that it is possible 
consequence of this praiseworthy opinion 

infamonf®®® “ ® degrading and 

would be promptly and 
CTiltv expelled from his caste were he found 

of 2e ™en 

mtoxica closes who dare publicly to consume 
utoxicanng drinks Nevertheless, one does see occa- 
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sionally in European settlements and in the large towns 
high-caste natives, and even Brahmins, breaking the 
law of temperance, but it is only in stnct privacy, and 
after every precaution has been taken to conceal the 
unpardonable weakness. 

The air one breathes may also be the means of 
internal defilement, for instance, it would mean 
defilement if the olfactory nerves of a Brahmin became 
sensible of the smoke arising from a funeral pyre where 
a body was being burned, or from the fire on a Pariah’s 
hearth where food was being cooked 

In certain parts of the country, if Panahs perceive 
that a Brahmin is coming their way, they make a long 
ditour, in fear lest the effluvia which is given off by 
their unclean persons should defile the exterior and 
interior of this noble personage When Sudras speak 
to a Brahmin etiquette obliges them to keep at a 
respectful distance, or at least that they should put the 
right hand before their mouths, so that the faint of 
their poisonous breath may not reach him It were 
very desirable, for the peace and honour of Sudra 
husbands, that this excessive delicacy extended^ also to 
their wives, but Brahmins are far from feeling _the 
same superb disdain towards them As for the wives 
of Pariahs, the feeling of antipathy for ev^thing 
connected with this class is so strong, and the defilement 
which results from even an innocent and accidents 
touch is so difficult to remove, that one very rarely 
hears of a Brahmin who has been so blinded by pMsion 
as to have had any intercom se with a woman of this 

class , 

It is with regard to their food that Brahmins take 
the most excessive precauUons They are never allcwed 
to touch meat, and this exdudes not only anything 
that has had life, fish mduded, but also anything that 
has contained a germ of life, such as egp of all sorfa 
Vegetables, which form their pnnapal food, are also 
subj^t to numerous exceptions Thus ^ 

vegetable whose root or stem grows in the shape ot a 
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head, such as onions, garlic, mushrooms, Sec. Is it 
because they have discovered some hurtful properties 
in these plants? I dunk not. Hie greater number of 
such vegetables are, on the contrary, considered by 
other people to possess, in that very hot climate, 
antiseptic and health-giidng qualities. 

I have often tried to find out the reason why these 
vegetables are avoided, but I have never been able to 
extract any other answer from those I have questioned 
than that it was the custom and rule to avoid them*. 

To adhere stricdy to all these rules of abstinence is 
what is called eating properly. Whoever eats of 
forbidden things cannot, according to Brahminical 
doctrine, keep his body really pure. However, I am 
quite satisfied by experience that there are some who 
occasionally relax the severity of these rules; but the 
extteme care which is taken to conceal the fact proves 
what a strong hold the rules have over the greater 
number. 

These strict rules of abstinence are observed by all 
the respectable people of this large Hindu nation; tliey 
are most scrupulously obeyed in the family circle, 
without any one- daring to think of violating them, 
even under the most pressing necessity. They appear 
to have existed from the time when the natives of 
India were formed into one nation; that is to say, at 
no very distant date from the Flood, and it seems to 
me mey show a strong indication of the great antiquity 
ot this people 

f n abstinence, far from losing force and 

tawing into abeyance, has gained many additional 


motive may be, there are no doubt some superstitions 
the?!™ extreme veneration in which 

L ‘’T"* °‘***‘^ vegetables of the same family 

(S^« the leeks and onions in their gardens Juvenal 

’"'1 laughs at Uiem about it o j 

rrum et cepe nefas violare, et frangere morsu, 

NuSlfoubois'’"''’"’ 
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adherents from among the better class of Sudras Its 
minute observance is the surest way of gaining respect 
even amongst those who do not feel called upon to 
unpose similar privations upon themselves. Only Sudras 
of the very lowest class eat meat openly; and mapy of 
these do not venture to cook it in their own houses, 
but in a secluded corner of their cowsheds To ask a 
Hindu if he eats meat, even when it is a well-known 
fact that he does so, is to insult, him deeply, while to 
offer meat at a meal to a guest with whom one is not 
intimate, would be the height of rudeness Hindus who 
eat meat do so only in the privacy of their own families 
or in company with near relatives or indmate friends. 
Even the common Sudras do not offer meat at their 
festive gatherings such as wedding feasts. Were they 
to do so their guests would consider themselves insulted, 
and would leave immediately 

The Linrayats, or votanes of Siva, are stnct abstainers 
from anything that has possessed the principle of life. 
But the careful manner in which they thereby try to 
maintain perfect internal purity does not profit them 
much, as they are credited at the same time with 
neglecting some of the precautions necessary to 
preserve their external punty They are blamed, for 
instance, for allowing their women to come and go 
about the house during the time of their penodical 
uncleanness, and for not insisung on purifying ablutions 
afterwards; the same aho during and after confine- 
ments In fact, they neglect a great many cleanly 
customs which, putting superstition aside, are most 
beneficial to health in hot climates 

People who abstain entirely from animal food acquire 
such an acute sense of smell that they can perceive in 
a moment from a person’s breath, or from the 
exudation of the skin, whether that person has eaten 
meat or not; and that even after a lapse of twenty-four 
hours 

In some parts there is a peculiar custom which allows 
men to eat meat, but stricdy foibids it to women 
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To eat the flesh of the cow is an ineffaceaWe 
defilement The bare idea of tasting it would be 
abhorrent to any devout Hindu. This invinable 
repugnance, based as it is now" solely on the superstition 
which places the cow among the principal Hindu deiws, 
had most probably at first a much more sensible^ but 
not less forcible motive, namely self-interest. The Hindu 
lawgivers recognized, of course, that these animals, so 
useml to man in all places and under all circumstances, 
were particularly valuable in a country where there is 
no other beast available for tilling or for transporting 
agricultural and commercial products. Besides which, 
the milk was an indispensable addition to the food of 
the multitude of poor natives who would otherwise 
have no other food than insipid vegetables. 

Perhaps we may also add another motive besides that 
of preserving the species of these valuable animals, and 
that is the indigestible nature of beef Indeed, in a 
climate where the organs of the stomach are so ihuch 
weakened by excessive perspiration, the habitual use 
of heavy food would have soon destroyed the health 
of the people. I have known many Europeans who 
entirely left off eating meat for this reason, because 
they found that they could not eat it without suffering 
afterwards from indigestion* 

* Montetquieu says There are many local laws peculiar to different 
religious beliefs The tenet of metempsychosis is peculiarly suited 
to the Indian climate The excessive heat bums up all the pasture, 
and there is little left with which to feed the cattle There is 
always a danger of there being too few beasts to till the pound. 
Cattle multipy but slowly in that country, and are subject to 
many diseases Hence it is that a religious law which protects 
them IS very necessary from an economical point of view But 
while the pastures are all burnt up, nee and vegetables pow very 
well by the help of imgation Thus a religious law which only 
allows of this kind of food is useful to the people of the country 
furthermore, while meat is usually tasteless in hot climates, milk 
and butter, which are obtained from these animals, form the diief 
Items of food The law forbidding cows to be killed and eaten 
» fond IS therefore not without reason in India' (Espnt its Lois, 
book itxiv di. 24) —Dubois 
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At the same time the Hindu lawgivers knew the 
<*aracter of Aeir compatriots too well to imagine that 
simple prohibitions and punishments would to 
save the lives of these precious aqimals. So, calling 
religion to their aid, they deified them. To kill a 
cow-according to the principles of Hindu law~is not 
only a cnme, but an awfiil sacrilege, a deicide, which 
can only be expiated by the death of the offender, 
while to eat of the flesh of a cow is a'defilement which 
caimot be purified. Pariahs, however, are tacitly allowed 
to feast on the flesh of those animals which die of old 
age or disease.^ In their case this is not looked upon 
exactly as a crime; but, as we have already seen, this 
privilege, of ^ which these miserable outcastes avail 
themselves without scruple, contributes a good Hi»?l 
towards keeping up that sort of curse which 
overshadows them. 


The flesh of the buffalo, camel, horse, elephant, Sec , 
in fact everything that comes under the head of large 
meat, inspires all Hindus, Pariahs excepted, with almost 
as great an abhorrence as the flesh of the cow or ox. 
There is the same idea of defilement connected wth 
it. 

I have already pointed out that Europeans do not 
seem disposed to adopt the same rules of abstinence 
as are followed by the people among whom they live, 
and that, without paying any attention to the disgust 
which they cause, tiiey continue to eat beef openly. It 
is certain that this conduct estranges them from all the 
better classes of Hindus, who, consequently, in this 
respect place them tar below the Panahs. It is true 


Sir M Mpmer-WiIIiams in his book on Hinduism says in a 
foot-note: ‘Happily for the Hindus, the cow which supplies them 
with their only animal food — ^milk and butter — and the ox which 
helps to till their ground, were decbred sacred at an early period 
Had it not been so, this useful animal might have been 
exterminated in times of famine What is now a superstition had 
Its origin, like some other supersuttons, tn a wise 
forethought —Ed 
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that the tint conquerors of India, in defiance of the 
most sacred and long-established customs of the 
country, killed oxen and cows without excidng a general 
insurrecdon against such an insult as the slaughter of 
animals worshipped by Hindus as their gods; and it is 
also true that for several succeeding centuries the 
handful of foreigners established among them have 
been allowed to kill these sacred animals with impunity 
to satisfy their own appedtK; but they have only to 
thank the mild, temperate, and indolent character of 
the nanon which has spared them'. 

Amongst ancient nations there are few who would 
wilh so much patience have allowed their religious 
beliefs to be openly set at naught. The Israelites, when 
m capuvity in Egypt, begged for permission from 
Pharaoh to make a pilgrimage into the desert, there 
to sacnfice to God without fear of interruption, because 
they would have been liable to be all massacred or 
*v.°*'**^J'*^ they dared to perform such sacrifices in 
the sight of the idolatrous Egypdans, who worshipped 
as gw some of the very animals that they required 
for their sacrifices^ ^ 


Camb^ made himself more execrable in the eyes 
ot the Egyptians by kiDing the ox Apis, than by sdl 
• ® 5™.®‘hos and acts of tyranny of which he was Euilty 
m dealing with this peaceable people^. 


' “ M strong among Hindus throughout 

yoars has been characterized by the formaBon 

Ss il hfahomedant in rocent 

P^andas of these societies It may be mennoned that in 

Swdi and"™l‘’““' “w-UIing was punishable with 

2 i?w 4 ' ’fflpnsonmcnt for life u now the penalty —Ed 

^txodusviu 26 * 

SpUefc A “nqnermg 

““'O >« brought io UieJ^ 
aturc nsing in her wrath to avenge the sacniege!' This 
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The Egyptians considered that to kill, even bv 
^dent, one of their sacred animals was the mtS 
l^inous of crimes Whoever vfas guilty of such an act 
was invariably put to death A Roman soldier was tom 
in pieces by the populace, in spite of the terror that 
the name of Rome inspired, for having by mischance 
killed a cat Diodorus, who records this incident, also 
mennons that during a famine the Egyptians preferred 
to devour each other rather than touch the animals 
they held sacred 

The Hindus would also carry their scruples to the 
same point In whatever straits they might be they 
would prefer to die rather than save their lives by 
lulling cattle. From this we may conclude that, though 
Q3ily witness the slaughter of these sacred 'animals 
Europeans, without uttering any loud complaint, 
they are far from being insensible to the insult But 
retrained by the fear which these foreigners have 
always inspired in them, they content themselves with 
secret and storing up in their hearts 
all the indignation that they feel Pious Lingayats have 
often come to me, imagining that my title of European 
priest gave me great influence over my fellow- 
countrymen, to implore me, in earnest terms, and often 
with tears in their eyes, to do everything in my power 
to put a stop to this sacrilege In States which are 
still ruled by heathen princes on no pretext whatever 
is It permitted to kill a cow. In fact, this act of sacrilege, 
so hateful to Hindus, is only permitted in provinces 
where Europeans or Mahomedans hold sway 
To purify die body from any interior defilement that 
may nave been contracted there is no more efficacious 
way than by the performance of the pancha-gatna 
As to other ordinary defilements, from which one 
can never quite escape, they may be removed in several 
ways,< which I shall speak of in the next chapter If 


IS Voltaire’s smart cniicism, but I thinl. few wise statesmen or 
sensible persons would share his opinion —Dubois 
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these ceremonies can purify the soul from sin, so much 
the more will they be capable of purifying the body 
from all uncleanness, both external and internal. 

5 

Defilements of the Soul, and the Means of Punfication — Places 
of Punfication — Sms for which there is no Forgiveness. 

— Conjeaures on the Origin of Brahmin customs connected with 
Defilement and Punfication — Defilement by Europeans, and an 
Incident which happened to Author from this Cause 
The doctrine is laid down m Hindu books, is 
endorsed by the philosophers of the country, and is 
admitted also sometimes by Brahmins, that the only 
real defilement of the soul proceeds from sin, which 
IS caused by perversity of the will. One Hindu poet, 
Vemana, expresses himself thus on the subject: — ‘It 
is water which causes mud, and it is water which 
removes it. It is your will that makes you commit sin, 
and it is by your will alone that you can be purified 
This doctrine, though imperfectly carried out in 
practice, certainl)^roves that Hindus acknowledge that 
effort of the will and by a renunciation 
of sin that pardon and punfication of the soul can be 
obtained. 

*^*®.®"^‘giitenment, which reason will never allow 
to be entirely extinguished even in the midst of the 
deep shadows of gross idolatry, has become, if not 
extinguished, at any rate entirely obscured by the 
religious formularizauon to which the Brahmins have 
bcMme slaves'. The Brahmins have allowed themselves 
believe that without either the wish or the intention 
possible for the soul to be 
p ntied by vanous means, which, through the extreme 
l^mty with which they can be employed, can only 
wna to lessen the real abhorrence of sin and give a 


I 

Teiueu vms? ^ among the verses of Vemana, but any 
hmi ^ author is unknown is ascnbed to 
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false sense of securily lo the sinner The punchorgavta, 
for example, is sufTicient to obtain the remission of 
any sin whatever, even when the sin has been committed 
deliberately; and that is really why the use of such a 
disgusting liquid (the unne of the cow) is so strongly 
upheld. Looking as they do upon sin as a material or 
bodily defilement, it is not surprising that they consider 
mere ablutions of the body sufficient to wipe it out 
Ablutions performed in certain sacred rivers, such as 
the Ganges, the Indus, the Gdddvan, the Cauvery, and 
others, purify both soul and body from any defilements 
they may ever have contracted It is even possible for 
a person living at a distance to obtain the advantages 
conferred by their cleansing waters without leaving his 
house: he Jias o nly to transport himself thither in 
mtention, and to think of the place while bathing. 

There are several celebrateo streams and tanks in 
India credited with the same purifying virtue, but some 
of them only possess this virtue at intervals more or 
less frequent. Thus the waters of the famous tank of 
Combaconum, in Tanjore, are only endowed with 
cleansing properties once in twelve years; while those 
of the spring which rises m the hill Tirutanimalai, in 
the CarnaUc, are efficaaous eveiy three years There 
are few provinces m India which do not possess sacred 
tanks. When the year and the day arnve for people 
to bathe in these sanctifying waters, a pilgrimage is 
made to the spot by enormous crowds of devotees, 
who have been warned beforehand by messengers sent 
m all directions by the Brahmins, who are interested 
in keeping up this holy fervour. On the appointed day 
they ail stand round tne tank, awaiting the propitious 
moment to plunge into it Direcdy tlie pitrmtta gives 
the signal, all present, men and women, rush into the 
water, shouting and screaming, and making an 
indescribable uproar. They soon find themselves heaped 
one on top of the otlier, so that they can hardly move 
It almost always happens that in the midst of this 
frightful confusion several are drowned or suffocated, 
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and many come out with broken or dislocated limbs*. 
Happy are those accounted who lose their lives on 
such an occasion! Their fate is more to be envied than 
lamented; for these victims of religious ardour go 
straight to the realms of bliss. 

The time of an eclipse is also considered a particularly 
opportune moment for purifying oneself from sin. 
Bathing at that time, wherever it may be possible, but 
especiaUy in the sea, possesses the merit of cleansing 
the soul from all demements. To bathe during the 
solstices or equinoxes, at the time of a new or of a 
full moon, or on the eleventh day of the moon, is also 
considered efficacious. The mouth of a river, the point 
where it joins another, or where in its windings its 
course runs from east to west, are also peciuiarly 
propitious. 

To read the Puranas and other sacred writings, to 
make pilgrimages to certain temples and holy places 
^led punyasUiala, to climb to the top of certain very 
nigh mountains, and even simply to gaze at them: all 
these procure the forgiveness of sins. There is one of 
these . holy mountains in the Carnatic, in the district 
ot Coimbatore It is called Nilagtri-malta, and is believed 
to be *e highest in the province*. For this reason 
one the Hindus have made it a punyasthala, or place 
M virtue, their custom being to deify everything 
Wraordinary in nature. As it is very difficult to reach 
me top of this mountain, a view of the summit alone 
t a it IS visible a long way off) is considered sufficient 
*‘®move the burden of sin from the conscience of 

It that he looks at 

« with that intention. 

n connecting religious sentiment with everything 

Sm festival A benevolent Government now 

w^es to of reducing the depth of the water to a few 
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which has any distinctive peculiarity or grandeur, they 
have not forgotten to include the magnificent waterfalls 
which surprise and charm the eye Thus the Cauvery 
Fails, and several others, are supposed to be 
pre-eminently suitable for ablutions. In a word* one 
everywhere comes across places consecrated by super- 
stition, where the greatest sinners can, with the most 
perfect ease, extinguish in a limpid and accommodaOng 
stream the burning fires of remorse by which they 
may be troubled 

To recite manlrams, to exercise the happy privilege 
of looking at the great ones of the earth, espeaaUy 
gurus; to think of Vishnu and the other principal 
deities* these are all most efficacious in purifying the 
soul A Brahmin who happened to go three times 
round a temple of Siva merely in pursuit of a dog 
that he was beating to death, obtained the remission 
of all his sins, and also the speaal favour of being 
transported immediately to Kailasa^ 

Admittance into Vaikunlha^ was once granted to a 
great sinner simply for having pronounced, even in 
blasphemy, the name of Narayana and the name of 
Vishnu. All this is vouched for in the sacred Hindu 
books ^ 

There are, however, some sins so heinous, according 
to Hindu ideas, that they cannot be expiated by any 
of the means before menuoned These unpardonable 
sms are five in number — 

1. Bmkmahattya, the murder of a Brahmin. 

2 Sisukattya, the destrucuon of an unborn child. i e 
wilfuUy causing an aboruon. 

3. Surapana, to drink toddy, the juice of tne 
palm-tree. 

4. Swama^nfya, to steal gold 

5 Guru-talpa-gamana, to have sexual intercourse witn 
the wife of one’s guru or of one’s spintual or temporal 

• The paradise of Siva 
2 The paradise of Vishnu 
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£)ine add a sixth, which cotistste m 
commuTiication with any one guilty of any of 

five sins, commonly called fhe Sme 

These fearful crimes cannot be wiped out in the Metime 

of the offenders by any of the u^al means employed 
for the purification of the soul. Those who ar gu y 
of diem expiate them after death, by one or more 
transmigrations of the soul into some vile animal, or 
by the torments of Naraka, le. hell. 

Besides the sins committed during ms present 
existence, from which a Brahmin must be constMtly 
punfying himself, he must also think of expiating mo^ 
committed in a former state To become a Brahmin 
by reincarnation is the happiest destiny possible for a 
, human being. It is a reward which is only granted for 
the accumulated merits of many successive generations. 
Yet the fact of the reincarnation is in itself a proof 
that still remains in that person some fault to be 
expiated otherwise the soul would have been 
transported to the SattyalOka, or paradise of Brahma, 
and thereby would have been spared the trouble of 
animating another mortal body here below. Actual 
good deeds, such as giving alms to Brahmins, 
constructing wells or tanks, building temples, or 
contributing to the cost of religious services, and various 
other works of charity, are held to add considerably 
to the efficacy of the various methods of purification 
which we have just spoken of, when performed in 
conjunction with them. 

I will say nothing here of the many hindrances to 
the perfect purification of the soul caused by a man’s 
wife or children, by his worldly possessions, by his 
taste, and by his passions They will be referred to 
elsewhere 

Defilements and purifications form together one of 
the most important articles in Brahmin doctrine and 
the Hindu creed The practices and opinions with 
regard to these subjects are so extraordinary and so 
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the pride, the presumption of the Brahmins, and above 
all their detestation and contempt for foreigners and 
foreign customs: all these make me confident that the 
Hindus never borrowed anything from other nations. 
Everything connected with the Hindus is stamped with 
the impress of originality and independence. Never 
could mis vmn and self-sufEcient people, who are so 
filled with the idea of their own moral ascendency, 
have condescended to model their habits and customs 
on those of foreigners, whom they have always kept 
at the greatm possible distan<%. How, then, came the 
Hindus to ori^nate these singular notions of defllement 
and purification’ I feel that I possess neither the 
ne^sary learning nor the necessary talent to cope 
satisfactorily with this difficult question. I must 
^CTefore beg my readers’ indulgence in briefly laying 
before them the conjectural opinions which I have 
formed on the subject. 

Even before the Flood men were imbued vrith these 
nobons of defilement and purification. Amongst 
animals there^ were the clean and the unclean. God 
r^gniz^ this distinction when He dictated to Noah 
me ^number of each species fhat was to go into the 


It IS probable that the tradition of this classification 
minp clean and unclean was handed down by die 
ereendants of the men who escaped the Flood. When 
animal food, and noticed that the 
as that not as wholesome or palatable 

^ opinions with regard to this 

uTS T*' strengthened; and, beginning by giving 
£v deleteriouf to tieir heS 

even mS themselves that they could not 

without being defded 

o*er defil^ent were common to several 

recourse to Hindus, had 

to water and fire as means of purification. 


' Geresis 


vii 2 
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They also had their sacred rivers At the time when 
the Hindus began to regard the waters of the Ganges, 
the Indus, and G6ddvari as peculiarly sacred, and to 
attribute to them those cleansing properties which could 
purify both soul and body, the inhabitants of Colchis 
and other peoples living near the Phasis credited the 
waters of that river with the same virtues, while those 


of the Nile were considered equally elTicacious amongst 
the Egyptians 

Cleanliness is a most important factor in preserving 
public health The luxury of clothes in those primitive 
times was reduced to just what was necessary to cover 
the body, or to protect if from atmospheric changes, 
and garments were rarely chanced. The habits of the 
people therelore naturally tended to counteract the 
unhealthy consequences which would ensue from their 
prolonged use, by the frequent washing of these 
garments in puie water 

Everything in nature had deterioialed after the Flood. 
There were many more diseases, and in searching for 
the causes ol them people thought that the un- 
wholesome nature of certain kinds of food might be 
partly answerable for it. Theiefore the use of such 
food was forbidden They also realized that some ol 
these diseases were contagious; therefore the persons 
who were attacked by them were isolated. The science 
of medicine was at that ume in its infancy, but it was 
soon seen that the greater number of these maladies 
were caused by the unhealthy condition or poverty o 
the blood, owing to excessive perspiration; and the 
salutary effects of a bath being fully recognized, a batn 
was finally considered as a sovereign remedy tor an 


Men were at length obliged to disperse in 
directions, and gradually peopled the 
of the globe India, being close to the plains of 
an enioying a good climate and a fertile soil, 
doubtless one of the fust countries thus 
very high temperature made those in authority 
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m a.e country g^ tad 

left, the rules of abstinence from cemtn 

attention to personal cleanUness, must be stncuy 

enforced under pain of severe P«"tshiMnte. 

In all probability, therefore, these Hindu 
about defflcment and purification originated at soine 
date anterior to the Flood, and after being handed 
down from generation to generation, underling 
various alterations and modifications either trom 
superstition, the whim of some important pemon, or 
from motives of expediency to suit purely local 
conditions, they at length ci^tallized themselves itrto 
their present form, and stul continue to have the 
strongest hold on the people. 

Though the Hindus are fairly tolerant so far as the 
actual dogmas of their religion are concerned, they do 
not allow the smallest divergence of opinion on the 
subject referred :o in the present chapter. If Europeans 
living in India, sunply for the good of their health, 
would or could condescend so tar as to make their 
mode of life conform to that of the higher classes of 
natives, at any rate in all essential matters, how much 
more cordial and fnendly the relations between the 
two peoples would bei When I was travelling in districts 
where Europeans were as yet but little known I 
generally met with an agreeable welcome. Indeed, 
sometimes I was received with the most generous 
hwpitality Brahmins themselves have not disdained to 
1 ” shelter in their own houses on seeing my 
“tig beard and my native costumed I must own, 
owCTer, that my attendants look care that people 
ouid be favourably disposed towards me by pubUshing 

inBuence thus acquired by the Abte is testified to by Colonel 
insDire* which his irreproachable conduct 

“PWnai* ^ n state that when travelling, on his 

lor his *** ® Brahmin is uniformly cleared 

wnimun^on m interference, and generally wiUiout 

of deferencc^nd 
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abroad that though I was a European priest, a Fennghi 
gwru, I was also the pnest of all those castes of natives 
\rao had embraced the religion of Sarveswara^, that I 
adhered strictly to all the Brahmin rules, made frequent 
ablutions, just as they did, abstained from meat and 
all intoxicating drinks, &c, &c. 

These last assertions were pure falsehoods, which, on 
my honour, I had never sanctioned, but all the same 
they were made and repeated unknown to me, 
whenever my followers thought it to their interest or 
mine Nevertheless, in spite of the greatest attention 
antf circumspecdon on my part to avoid ^ving offence 
to my hosts, I occasionally found myself involved in a 
difficulty without^ its being in the least my fault Here 
IS a curious case in point. Travelling in South Mysore, 

I arrived one evening at a village, where I was obliged 
to pass the night As there was no public lodging in 
the place, my people asked the village headman to 
provide some shelter. The headman was a Brahmin, 
and at first made some difficulties; but to gam his 
help my people told the usual falsehoods about myself. 
The Brahmin, before making any promise, came to 
the place where I was waiting, and after gazing at me 
from head to foot silently and attenuvely, asked me 
simply if I was accompanied by any Pariahs or dogs 
(for these both occupied the same level in his opinion). 

I told him that I allowed neither Pariahs nor dogs 
near me, and that all my followers were men of good 
caste. After a few moments’ reflecuon, during which 
he fixed his eyes with evident predilection on my beard 
and my native costume, he said to me ‘You are a^ 
European, but out of respect for your dignity as gum, 
and in consideration of what your people tel! me with 
regard to your strict conformity to the customs of the 
country, I will give you lodging in my own house 

* A word which Native Cbnsiuns employ lo c^p^c^t God Ii i7ican< 
literally, ’tlic Ruler of all things’ (the Ixirti of all) Proic<i.ini 
missionanc5 have olyected to ilic u« of the itord, bcr.iuw it i' 
one of the titles of the god Siva —Dubois 
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Take off your shoes and follow me.* I entered his 
house widi my followers, and installed myself in a tidy 
pan of the house which be assigned to me. Shordy 
afterwards my host, hearing me cough, ran to me in 
peat haste, and with a very serious air expressed the 
nope that I would not defile the house by spitting in 
it. I did my best to calm his fears, assuring him that 
he had no reason to fear my transgressing any of the 
strict rules of Hindu custom. Despite my assurances, 
however, I noticed that he charged one of his sons to 
keep watch over me. Another spy was charged with 
observing the conduct of my servants. At sundown one 
of these latter left the village to answer a call of nature. 
Hardly had he returned when the person watching my 
servants, having seen him in the distance, ran to tell 
his masttt that his house had been polluted, that he 
had admitted into it people of low habits, for bad he 
Mt seen with his own eyes one of my servants return 
Miswering a call of nature without having washed 
2iid enter the house in this horrible state of 
QTOlementS On this my host rose in great wrath, and 
wth gestures and looks of anger repeated to me what 
he had been told, ending by exdmming: ‘Is any sin 
equd to thisi Behold the kmd of gratitude which 1 
ought to have foreseen in offering you hospitality. I 
hud a presentiment that my good-nature would bring 
uie trouble. To do such a thing without washing 
wterwardsl What a crimel What a scandall What an 
infamyl What shame for my housel . . . You must 
punish severely the low person who has so horribly 
denied my house. You shall pay me all the cost of 
purification I And depart, quit my house at oncel’ 

1 let him vent his choler without interrupting him, 
?od when he had ceased I answered him calmly that, 
u his complaints were well founded, reparation should 
&e made him. But first of all he must prove that the 
offence had really been committed. My servant dented 
strenuously, and indignantly demanded on his own 
part that his accuser should be punished. He had, he 
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asserted, smply stooped down to answer a call of 
nature different from that alleged. His accuser 

assertion with horrible oaths. 
The Brahmin, believing him rather than my servant, 
insisted on my leaving the house. Thereupon, in a 
tirm tone, I declared that 1 would neither punish my 
servant nor pay compensation for an injury which had 
been proved As to the order which he had given 
that I should leave his house, it was, I told him, an 
unreasonable violation of the laws of hospitality. I was 
ready to obey it, seeing that he was master of his own 
house, but he was also headman of the village, and 
he was therefore bound to find me another lodcrincf 
for the night 

The Brahmin went out repeating his complaints lor 
the hundredth time* Shortly afterwards he returned 
with a number of the villagers, who were even louder 
than himself in their protestations. They demanded 
that my servant shoulcT be delivered up to them for 
severe punishment, and that I should pay compensation, 
repeatedly exclaiming: ‘What shamel What wickednessl 
What abomination r 

My servant, fearing Uie consequences that might 
ensue, racked his brains for some way ol proving his 
innocence. At last he found one which would have 
been conclusive before less prejudiced Judges 'If I am 
guilty of what you say,’ he exclaimed, ‘let two of you 
come away with me and examine my person.’ The 
Brahmin, anxious to prove him guilty, refused on 
unreasonable grounds to sanction surh an unanswerable 
argument Finally, afiei a long and useless discussion, 
we decided to adjouin the dispute until ihc morning. 

I left the Brahmin's house, and went and lodged, 
together svith my people, in a cowshed outside the 
village, in which I was allowed as a great favoiii to 
pass the night. My people, even more alaimcd than 
myself, left the cowshed lo see wh.it w.is happening in 
the village, and came and icpoitcci to me that a gre.u 
disturbance was taking place, that rvciybody w.is i.tiking 
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about the inddent; that 
compensation were demanded, and 
there untU the morning my servant would 
of being severely beaten. To save myself such a wxauon 
I was quite ready to sacrifice a few rupees, though 1 
would never have consented to have my poor serra^ 
exposed to maltreatment for such an offence, whemer 
guUty or not. Consequently I thought &e most pru(^t 
ming to do was to flee. At one o’clock at night, when 
the cowherd was sleeping peacefully in a corner cu the 
shed, we left quiedy. I mounted my hoixe and we 
decamped in aU haste. Before sunnse we had passed 
the borders of the district where this unfortunate 
occurrence took place, and were therefore out of 
danger. 


6 


Mamage amongst Brahmins and other Hindus —Celibacy 
—Those who may remain unmarried — ^Polygamy tolerated only 
amongst the Upper Classes — The two Sexes nearly equal in 
numbers —Indissolubility of the Mamage Tie — How Marriages 
are arranged — ^Preparatory Ceremonies -Solemn Ceremonies for 
the first and following Days — Mamage amongst Sudras 
— Mamage amongst Kshatnyas — Duues after mamage. 

To a Hindu mamage is the most important and 
most engrossing event of his life; it is a subject of 
endless conversation and of the most prolonged 
preparadons. An unmarried man is looked upon as 
having no social status and as being an almost useless 
member of society. He is not consulted on any 
important subject, and no work of any consequence 
may be given to him. A Hindu who becomes a widower 
finds himself in almost the same position as a bachelor, 
and speedily remames 

Though marriage is considered the natural state for 
the generality of men, those who from pious modves 
remain unmarried are looked up to and treated with 
the utmost respect But it is only those persons who 
have renounced the world, and have chosen to lead a 
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life of contemplation, who can take vows of celibacy. 
In any other case marnage is the rule, and every one 
is under the obligation of discharging the great debt to 
hts ancestors, namely, that of begetting a son^ No doubt 
it will be asked whether the Hindu devotees who take 
vows of celibacy do really remain as chaste as they are 
supposed to be. 1 should say without hesitation. No. 
Many have concubines under various pretexts, and 
many give themselves up in secret to vices which would 
disgust the most shameless libertine. Amongst this latter 
class are the greater number of the gurus and sanmasts, 
who wander wout the country and live on the credulity 
of the public. Others shut tliem&elves up in seclusion 
and lead idle and easy-going lives, their sole occupation 
being to receive the abundant offerings flowing in from 
the Ignorant and foolish who believe in the false 
reputation for holiness which such people have 
acquired. But persons of sense are not taken in by 
their hypocrisy, and it is fairly notonous that these 
knaves, in the seclusion of thdr retreats, give themselves 
up to the grossest immoralities. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am accusing 
all unmanned Hincius without exception of leading 
dissolute lives. On the contraiy, I have been credibly 
informed by those whose word may be rehed on, and 
who know what they are talking about, that some few 
may be found who deny themselves all intercourse with 
women, but, on the other hand, one is led to believe 
that they allow themselves other infamous pleasures ot 
such an abominable character that delicacy forbids one 
to accept the accusation except under strong proof, so 
I prefer to think that there are a few unmarried 
Hindus who are able to resist all sensual ple^res 

And why, rfter all, should one refuse to believe that 
some of these sanwfosis or penitents are able to excrase 


1 The Sansknt 
from pul or 
fall— Ed 


word for son, 
hell’— the he 


r ow, means literally, ‘one who saves 
into which parents without sons 
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such self-control, however difficult it may be to subdue 
one's passions in a country where the warm climate 
and the corrupt state of morality continually serve to 
arouse them?^ Do not these men, either from 
ostentation or from fanaticism, sul^ect their bodies to 
the most cruel ordeals? And the harsh, self-inflicted 
tapasas, or penances, do they not prove, as far as one 
can see, their wish and intention to subdue their sinful 
lusts? All the same, in spite of their hypocritical 
affectations of piety, the greater number of these 
sannyasis are looked upon as utter impostors, and that 
by the most enlightened of their fellow-countrymen. 

But this privilege which men possess of remaining 
single, and giving themselves up to a life of 
contempladon, is not shared by women. They at all 
events cannot, under any drcumstances, take vows of 
celibacy. Subjected on all sides to the moral ascendency 
of man, the very idea that they could possibly place 
themselves in a state of independence and out of men’s 
power is not allowed to cross their minds. The opinion 
IS firmly established throughout the whole of India, 
that women were only created for the propagation of 
the species, and to satisfy men’s desires. Au women 
therefore are obliged to marry, and marriages are 
carefully arranged before they arrive at a marriageable 
a^. If by that time they have not found a hu^and, 
mey very rarely keep their innocence much longer. 
Experience has taught that young Hindu women do 
ft, * possess sufficient firmness, and suffident regard 
So fir to resist the ardent soHdtations 

measures cannot be taken too 
early to place them intact in their husbands’ hands. 

nature iiuman tendency is to pnftf 
the fflaSf of mir a"ything that presupposes^effort. So in 
bears the imptS^ of theoretoS^ to anything that 

tbe greatest ?oM Celibacy, for instance, has taken 

on whom «■ might haw”^ wh<^ it seems most unsuited, and 
XXV dtsastrons results (.Esfmt des Lots. 
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Those who are unable to enter into any lawful union 
form a connexion as concubines with any man who 
cares to receive them as such. 

Polygamy is tolerated amongst persons of high rank, 
such as rajahs, princes, statesmen, and others. Kings 
are allowed flve legitimate wives, but never more None 
the less this plurality of wives amongst the great is 
looked upon as an infraction of law and custom, in 
fact, as an abuse. But in every country in the world 
those in power have always been able to twist the law 
in their own favour, however definitely it may be laid 
down. The prinapal Hindu gods had only one vnfe 
Brahma had only Sarasvati; Vishnu, Lakshmi; and Siva, 
Parvati. It is quite true that under their different forms 
these venerable personages committed frequent 
breaches of their marriage vow, but this only serves 
to prove that from the earliest times marriage was 
looked upon Iw the Hindus as a legal union between 
two persons of opposite sexes 

If in the present day any person of inferior rank 
cohabits with several women, one only of them bears 
the name and Utle of wife; the others are merely 
concubines In several castes the children of the latter 
are illegitimate, and if the father dies without having 
previously settled some of his property upon 
they have no share when it comes to be divided. I 
only know of one case in which a man can legaly 
marry a second wife, his firet being sull alive, and that 
is when, after he has lived for a long time wth nis 
wife, she is certified to be barren, or if she has only 
borne female children; for in the latter case the debt to 
tme's rmcestors—that is to say, the birth of a son—is 
considered to have been imperfectly paid. But even in 
this case, before a man contracts a second marriage it 
is necessary that he should obtain the consent of the 
first; and she is always regarded as the chief wife and 


retains all her prerogauves. 

It may be remembered that for the 
Abraham took Hagar to be his wife during the lifetime 


k 

I 
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and with the consent of Sarah, his lawful wife. One 
may also remember what dissensions arose in the family 
of the holy patriarch as the result of this marriage 
with two women. It is exactly the same in Hindu 
famdies where there are two legal wives Consequently 
the msyority of Hindu husbands prefer, under such 
circumstances, to give up the hope of having a son, 
rather than be subjected to the numberless troubles 
which are the invariable result of the remedy permitted 
by law. 

Some modern writers have hazarded the theory that 
m hot countries the number of women greatly exceeds 
that of men It is Bruce, I think, who first advanced 
this opinion in his account of his travels in Arabia and 
Abyssinia. Even before my own experience had led me 
to a totally different conclusion on this point, it barf 
always appeared to me that his deductions were wrong, 
or at any rate doubtful If my memory does not deceive 
me, this author tried to prove the numerical excess of 
the female sex from the fact that in the families of 
some Arab princes, amongst a large number of children 
hardly one-sixth were mdes; and from this particular 
instance he drew a^ general conclusion. It is. evident 
that the calculation is fundamentally wrong. To obtain 
a sound basis on which to found such a conclusion, a 
cens^ must be taken of a large number of families 
ot all classes, and upon that alone can such a rule of 
proportion be drawn The proportion of births in the 
harems of a few Eastern princes, with many wives, 
cannot furnish any standard from which to determine 
^at takes place amongst the people themselves, where 
conjugal union is restricted to what it ought to be 
Smdon healthy morality and true 

turning this pretended 
w£? ^ account, have drawn from it 

nrot consider an incontrovertible argument to 

rh ® ^ question of geography, 

and that Christianity cannot be suitable for all coun^4 
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and all nations; for marriage being the natural state 
of all human beings, a religion that foriiids polygamy 
would in hot countries reduce more than half of one 
sex to a state of enforced celibacy. But supposing the 
hypothesis on which this objection to the universality 
of Christianity is based to be as true as I believe it to 
be false, it seems to me that it would prove the existence 
of little or nothing contrary to Divine Providence, who 
in giving us the inestimable benefit of divine revelation, 
as manifested by the teaching of an Incarnate God, 
apppin to have manifested mat this precious gift of 
Christianity should be shared by all the inhabitants of 
the terrestrial globe. It seems to me that, for this 
objecuon to have any weight, it is necessary to prove 
that amongst the whole of the human race, taken 
collectively, there is a much larger number of the 
female than of the male sex, for it is upon the whole 
human race taken collectively, that the Creator looks 
as on one large family. In each individual member of 
this family He sees only the being created in His own 
image, without distinction of country, colour, lanraage, 
or Dodity form; and His intention was that all men 
should form one common brotherhood, united by all 
the ties of a common nature and common origin. 

At the same time I have reason to believe, from my 
own personal observation, that the view is utter^ wrong 
which holds that in hot climates the number of women 
far exceeds that of the men. For many years I exercised 
my religious calling in many parts of the Indian 
Peninsula, and I paid particular attention to the point 
in question From exact registers which I kept of all 
baptisms, it may be seen that I yearly administered 
this sacrament to two or three hundred children of all 
castes; and I have been able to prove that during any 
single year the preponderance in births of one sex 
over the other never exceeded fifteen to twenty-five, 
and that it was sometimes one and sometimes the other 
sex which predominated within these narrow limits 
These registers, which extended over a period of more 
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than twenty-five years, are no longer within my reach; 
but 1 am convinced that oat of perhaps 6,000 cMdren 
baptized by me, one sex did not outnumber the other 
by more than 200. Another convincing proof that the 
proportion of the two sexes is about equal in India, 
IS mmished by the Brahmins, who can only have one 
legitimate wife, and for whom marriage is obligatory. 
One hardly .ever meets with a woman who is not, or 
has not been, married. Blind, dumb, deaf, or lame, aU 
find husbands amongst poor Bragins, whose low 
fortunes do not allow them to aspire to an alliance 
with any more attractive spouse. 

It may, it is true, be retorted that amongst Braiimins 
a widow cannot remarry, whereas a widower may at 
once take to himself another wife. The consequence 
IS, it may be urged, that the women of this caste must 
he more numerous than the men. But I reply that the 
age at which the two sexes marry compensates for this 
difference. Girls are married when seven or even five 
years old, whilst boys wait till they are sixteen, twenty, 
^ therefore decidedly of opinion 
mat m hot as well as in temperate climates the births 
ot me two sexes are nearly equal; and that polyiraray 
IS OTposed to all laws, both natural and divine*. 

fhis unnatural custom of polygamy, which finds a 
pace amongst some nations, may be attributed to sinful 

'ATOrding to the Census Report of 1891 to every 1,000 males 
°">r9S8Ws, and the tafe’Zw to 
“ynttj fewer females than males to the number 

and Upier Beng^Madras. 

of are m excess tothe extent 

» “dlton The ronduZ 
to a^m atn?^ ^ Ae defiaency of females is that it is 
<to»aio?froZh. ctn. concealment and dehberate 

tobiea ofZ^a^erJmS'r’ ** «*»aAs The 
« Ae less mdined « ** '“dies 

aaplananon' The *")' **"816 

tonsiderable length— examines the whole question at 
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lust, to abuse of the power of the strong over the 
weak, and to the domination of the one sex over the 
other. It IS evidently altogether contrary to the intention 
of the Creator, who, when He created tlje father of 
mankind, rave him only one woman to wife, and indeed 
ordained that man and his one companion should form 
but one flesh*. 

A celebrated statesman of the last century (Burke), 
speaking on this subject from a political point of view, 
said that the Christian religion, by bringing maniage 
back to Its primitive and only legitimate state, had 
contributed more by that alone to the general peace, 
happiness, stability, and civilization of the human race, 
than it would have been possible for it do in any other 
department of divine providence 

The indissolubility of the marriage tie is also an 
essential principle which it seems to me is not less 
firmly established amongst the Hindus than that which 
limits this important act to the legal union of one man 
with one woman. A Hindu can only put away his 
legitimate wife for one cause, and that is adultery. If 
this rule is violated it is only among the most degraded 
of the lower castes A marriage can also be annulled 
if it has been contracted in violation of the prohibitoiy 
degrees which are laid down by custom, and which of 
themselves are sufficient to nullify the union. 

I have never yet heard of a divorce being permitted 
on account of incompatibility of temper, nor have I 
ever heard of a man being allowed to put away nis 
wife, however vihous she might be, simply in order to 
marry another woman Hindus, as I shall presently 
show, put too serious a value on this solemn contratt 
to allow it to be thus degraded to a sute whi^ would 
be nothing more or less than con^cubinara A Hmd^ 
and especially a Brahmin, would hardly “ 

repudiate his wife even for adultery, unless her 
were very notorious As a general rule, when the wife 


1 Genesis ii 24 
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of a Brahmin gives occasion, by injudicious behaviour, 
for remarks of a kind damaging to her character, her 
friends and relatives do their utmost to excuse her 
conduct and to hush up all scandal about her, so as 
to avoid the necessity of such an extreme measure as 
a divorce, the disgrace of which reflect on the whole 
caste. 

I will now give a detailed account of the principal 
ceremonies which take place both before and at the 
time of a wedding. 

A young Brahmin should, ordinarily speaking, be 
married when he is about sixteen years of age, but 
the ceremony is often postponed dll he is older than 
this. The wife chosen for him is generally five, seven, 
or at the utmost nine years old^. 

This custom of marrying girls in their early childhood, 
and as soon as possible, though common to all castes, 
15 most strictly observed by the Brahmins. When once 
a girl has passed the marriageable age, it is very difBcult 
for her to find a husband. In this caste there is often 
an enormous difference in age between the husband 
and the wife. It is no uncommon thing to see an old 
man of sixty or more, having lost his first \^e, marry 
for the second time a little child five or sfac years old, 
Md even prefer her to ^rls of mature age. What is 
me result of this? The husband generally dies long 
before his vnfe, and often even before she has attained 
^8® which would allow him to exercise his rights 
as a husband. So the poor girl becomes a widow before 
She has even become a wife, and as by the custom of 
ner caste she may not marry again, she is oftentimes 


Jews also raamed their children at an early age A youth 

saw “""“"d of the Creator, whid 

S^had^A"'*„.‘""‘“P*5' as soon as 

bet™u,Vr^M.i^ '.I*®*/ ‘•““Sbters were 

arr^ “d wim mamed as soon as they had 
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tempted to lead a dissolute life, thereby reflecting 
discredit on the whole caste. Everybody recognizes these 
abuses but the idea of remedying them by allowing a 
young widow to break through the stern rule of custom 
® would never even enter the head of 

especially of a Brahmin ^ It is true that 
the strange preference which Brahmins have for 
children of very tender years would make such a 
permission almost nominal in the case of their widows^ 
expenses of a wedding are so considerable that 
in all castes one often sees young men, who are without 
the necessary mean^s, using the same expedient to 
procure a wife that Jacob employed with Laban Just 
like the holy patriarch a Hindu without means will 
enter the service of one of his relations, or of some 
other person of the same caste who has daughters to 
marry, and will engage himself to serve for. a certain 
number of years without wage, on condition that, at 
the end of that dmc, he is to receive one of the 
daughters in marriage When the time agreed upon 
has expired the father fulfils his promise, undertales 
the whole expense of the marriage, and then allows 
the young couple to go away and live whwe they 
please At their departure he gives them a cow, a pair 
of oxen, two copper vessels (one for dnnking, the 
other for their food), and enough rice to feed them 
for the first year of their married life It is very 
remarkable that in India the term which a man has 
to serve for his wife is the same as that for which 
Jacob bound himself to Laban, namely sei'en years 
(Genesis xxix 20)* 

^ Hindu soaal reformers are now agitating for virgin-widow 
remarriages, and in a few instances such marriages have been 
brought about — ^Ed 

2 Amongst the Jews it was permissible for widows to many again, 
but those who voluntanly, out of respea and affection for their 
dead husbands, refrained from marrying again, were tooled up 
to with very great respect — ^Oubois 
* No such custom exists now — ^Ed 
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The indinations of the persons about to be matricd 
are never consulted. In fact, it would be ridiculous to 
do so amongst the Brahmins, seeing die age at which 
they marry their daughters. But even the Sudras, who 
often do not marry their daughters until they have 
attained full age, would never dream of consulting the 
tastes and feelings of their children under these 
drcumstances. The choice is left entirely to the parents. 
That which chiefly concerns the young man's family 
is the purity of the caste of his future wife. Beauty 
and personal attractions of any kind count for nothing 
in their eyes. The girl’s parents look more particularly 
to the fortune of their future son-in-law, and to the 
character of his mother, who after the marriage 
becomes the absolute mistress of the young wife*. 

The same months are chosen for a wedding as are 
selected for the ceremony of the t^n(^na,.that is to 
say, the months of Marcn,' April, May and June, and 
espedally the two last*. 

However, it is possible in a case of urgency for a 
mamagc to take place in November or Fwruary. But 
in both these months there are so many precautions 
to be observed, so many calculations to be made 
according to the signs of the Zodiac, the phase of the 
moon, and other ridiculous follies, that it is far from 
easy to find a day on which all the auspices are 
p^idous. 

aje four different ways of arranging the 
preliminaries of a marriage. The first, me most 
honoured and respected of all, is for the father of the 

A Sansimt vene, commonly quoted, says; The girl courts beauty, 
“je mother, tidies, the father, knowledge, rebtives, good lineage, 
jj®r people, sumptuous mamage-feasts Ed. 
th. L Pj”******^ onginal reason why the Hindus selected 

rfnir u'" ** th* ">0*1 auspicious for tnaniages, a that 

j*® ®'‘*>*^* *11 agricultural work is either finished or 
emm” u- of the great heat, and also berause the 

r J'®’* j*!*' gadiered in, help to defray the 
expenses of the wedding —Dubois * 
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bride not only to refuse to receive the sum of money 
to which he is entided from the young man's parents, 
but to undertalte to bear all the expenses of 
ceremony, to purchase all the jewels and other 
ornaments which it is customary to give a girl on this 
occasion, and also to make handsome presents to the 
son-in-law and his parents But this can only be done 
by the rich and people of high position. 

The second way is for the parents of both the 
contracting parties to agree to share all the expenses 
The third method is that usually adopted by jpeople 
of all castes who are not nch. The parents of the ^rl 
insist not only on the youth's parents bearing all the 
expenses of the wedding and of the jewels, but they 
also exact payment of a sum of money in return for 
their daughter, the amount of which is laid down by 
caste custom This method is the commonest of aD; 
for to marry and to buy a wife are synonymous 
expressions in India. The wife is never given up to 
her husband until he has paid the whole of the sum 
agreed upon* This custom is an endless source of 


* It was the custom also among the Jews for the husband to give 
the wife her dower Genesis xxxiv »,9. See, xxxi 15, I Samuel 
xviii 25, Hosea ui 2 — ^Dubois 

This IS not true ui the m^onty of instances, though there may 
be extreme cases of the kind The following words were titwreo 
recently 'by one of the speakers at an annual conference of the 
Kistna District Association KJentlemen' The monstrous custom 
of selling girls needs no words of mine to make you try to root 
It out from our society I will give you one particular case whi« 
will show the advisability of taking proper steps to remove me 
evil A certain gentleman, in a certain vdlage, marned his daoCT^ 
ten years old. to an old man of eighty-one. and receiwd Rs 2^ 
for the bargain In due course the girl matured, and *e nup*^ 
ceremony was performed The girl was sent to her hatrf husta^, 
much arainst her will She escaped from the room m the d^ 
of nig^nd threw herself into a well men Ae m«“ 
m the morning he missed his young wife, and, 
made, her dead body was found imaung in a w** 7'tmrted 
Tew^ iLtances of this son In some cases, ^ 
nair be Seen together, the bnde will appear as a daug • 
wn a grand-daughter The young bndes become widows 
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quarrels and disputes If a poor man, after the marriage 
has taken place, cannot pay the stipulated amount, his 
father-in-law sues him for it, and takes his daughter 
away hoping that the desire to have her back again 
will induce me man to find the money. Sometimes this 
succeeds, but it pretty often happens that the son-in-law, 
being always unable to pay the debt, leaves his wife 
for yean as a pledge with his father-in-law, and at last 
the latter, convinced that by this means he will get 
nothing, and fearing lest his daughter should succumb 
to the temptations to which her youth exposes her, 
withdraws nis demands A compromise is effected and 
the husband at length regains his wife' 

The fourth method, to which none but the very 
poorest have recourse, is very mortifying to the girl’s 
I^ents, for they go themselves and hand her over to 
the tender mercies of the young man’s parents, leaving 
It to them to do what they will with her, to marry her 
when and how they like, to spend as little or as much 
as they choose on ihe wedding, and begging them at 
me same time to pay them something for their 
daughter ® 

As soon as the parents have discovered a suitable 
8*fl, and have aKertained if the family are likely to 
Msent, they choose a day when all the augunes are 
tavourable, and go to formally ask for her. They 
provide themselves wjth a new cloth, such as is worn 
oy women, a cocoanut, five bananas, some vermilion, 
and some powdered sandalwood While on the way, 
they pay great attention to any omens that they may 
nouce If they consider them to be unfavourable they 
fetrace their steps, and postpone the business till 
another day Thus, for instance, if a snake crosses their 
path, or a cat, or a jackal, or if they should happen 

>n i weeV. after their mamages These evils are too apparent to 
^ tnc. and I thinh you will enthusiastically carry this resolution ’—Ed 
1 do not believe that any Hindu father of respectability would 
ate such a step— Ed ' 
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Yegarded as an evi! omenl, they 
K do is to return to the? 

If nothing of this sort has disturbed them on the 
Aemselves at the house of the girl’s 
*eir visit 

answer, look steadfastly towards 
south, and wait tiH one of those litde lizards which 
, one se^running about the walls of a house has uttered 
^ertairf 'sha^ cry, such as these repdles often make. 

en when the Luard of the South has spoken, the parents 
of the mrl give their consent to the marriage, and 
accept the present which has been brought by the 
other parties. 

In the evening of the same .day, about dusk, they 
call to^thCT a few relatives and friends, and summon 
zj^nhita in order to consult him about the marnage 
Whilst the men, seated on mats or carpets, are talking 
together, Ae women punfy a part of the house, that 
IS to say, they rub the floor well with cow*dung mixed 
with water, and then draw lines of red and white upon 
It. As soon as they have finished, they bring in the 
god Vigneshwara, to whom they do piya, and for 
ruxoeddya they offer peas, sugar, a cocoanut, and a 
beverage called paramanna All present worship 
this god, and pray him to remove any o^tades which 
might interfere with the projected marnage If dunng 
this ceremony the Luard of the South again utters his cry 
they think it a favourable omen 
After this ceremony, the purohtta fixes on a lucky 
day on which to begin to celebrate the marriage. The 
parents 'of the girl then definitely give their permisaon, 

‘ All Hindus are full of these superstitions No matter how important i 
the business may be that they are about to undertake, thqr will 
never hesitate for a moment to put it off, if they catdi sight of 
one of these olgects or one of these animals I have several times 
seen labourers take their oxen back to thctr sheds, and remain 
idle all day, simply because when leaving the village in the mommg, 
a snake had crossed then path — Dubois ^ 
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and in token of their promise they offer betel to all 
those who are present. These preliminaries ended, (hey 
bedn to think of making preparations for the wedding. 
Gmd and silver ornaments are ordered for the coi^le, 
and form the subject of endless discussion. The wedding 
garments are also got ready, a large number of cloths, 
such as are worn by both men and women, are bought 
to be given away as present to relations and friends, 
a large store is laid ui of rice, wheat flour, liquefied 
butter, oil of sesamum, peas of all kinds, dried and 
fresh vegetables', fruits, groceries, pickles, and in fact 
every sort of edible that a Brahmin is permitted to 
use They also provide saffron, or turmeric, vermilion, 
antimony, sandalwood powder, incense, quantities of 
flowers, akshatas, or coloured rice, betel, areca-nut, &c., 
&c ; also a great quantity of small silver and copper 
coins. Further, they buy new baskets, and above all, 
plenty of new earthen vessels of all shapes and kinds; 
for these vessels may never be used a second time, 
and are immediately broken after being once used, no 
matter to what pu^ose they have been put. 

When everything IS ready, they begin to put up a 
fandal or canopy The god Vigneshwara is earned into 
It, and to him they do puja, entreating him to ward 
^ any hindrance or misfortune which might happen 
dunng the celebration of the marriage. 

The purokita who presides at the ceremony must be 
one of the first to take up his place under die pandal; 
he must be provided with some darbha grass, small 
pieces of wood from the seven sacred trees, and a few 
other indispensable objects for the sacrifices he is about 
to offer up 

In the first place, due honour is paid to the household 


mongsi the many kinds of vegetables which Brahmins eat, there 
consider^ panicularly choice, these are a 
^es of small round pea, the kain km (the bebngela of the 
^ bnnjal or egg-plant), and pumpkins Among 

y have a preference for three — bananas, mangoes 
and jack-fruit— Dubois 
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gods. To this end all the Brahmins present, both men 
and women, anoint thetr heads with oil of sesamum, 
and then bathe. The women, after prepanng the 
various dishes for the feast, take a pordon from each, 
which they place on a metal dish, and proceed, sinking 
songs and accompanied by all the guests to offer it as 
neiveddya to these gods, having first, of couise, done 
puja to them. They even go so far as to place to the 


right of them pickles, to give a relish to their nee, 
while on their left they place a cup full of the sweet 
drink called paramanna, with which to quench their 
thirst The master of the house then performs die 
sam-kalpa and offers sandahvood, akshatas, flowers, and 
lustra! water to his guests, whe ought, when receiving 
all this, to think of the household gods, in whose 
honour the feast immediately following is spread, great 
pains having been taken to make it bountiful and 
magnificent Betel is distributed at the terminauon of 
the repast, after which the guests disperse 

The second day, nine Brahmins specially chosen for 
the purpose perform the sacrifice of homain and another 
to fire, in honour of the nine planets, as at die ceremony 
of the upanayana Two women take the consecrated 
fire and carry it, singing the while, to the centre of 
the pandal, placing it on the raised dais of earth ^cii 
of the women then receives a present of a new clodi, 
and a litde bodice called ravtkai All present then walk 
round the brazier of hot coal reciting mnttams. 
scattering dmbha grass and bowing to the ground 
Presents are given to the nine Brahmins who have 
sacrificed to the planets, and, as usual, the meeting 

ends with a feast . 

The third day the father of the bridegroom, having 
made bis ablutions, takes some akshatas m a ^ 
goes out early to call togeUier relatives 
As soon as all arc assembled under 
doth or carpet is spread on the laised eaithen 
and the future husband and wife aie seated thereon 
the east The manted ™men then apptoad. 
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diem and rub their heads with oil, singing the while, 
and then proceed with the important ceremony known 
as nalangu, which consists in smearing the naked parts 
of their bodies with powdered saffron, and immediately 
after pouting a great quantity of warm water over 
their heads^ The women never cease singing the whole 
time, and are accompanied by musical instruments. 
After the nalangu is over the women array the young 
couple in new clothes, as has already been described 
in die chapter on the upanayana. The evening of the 
same day, at the moment when the lamps are being 
lighted, the guests return to assist at the following 
ceremony. — The married women, singing all the time, 
take a wooden cylinder which they cover with lime 
and then paint with red longitudinal stripes. On this 
they de small twigs of the mango-tree. They next 
sprinkle a great quandty of powdered saffron over the 
tylinder, vmich mey immediately afterwards dip into 
a new_ earthen vessel. This they carry with much 
solemnity, singing the while, to the centre of the pandal, 
where they offer it a sacrifice of incense, and offer 
some betel for netveddya Every person present makes 
a profound obeisance to the vessel. No other saffron 
but what is thus consecrated is used during the whole 
ceremony. 

All these proceedings are merely preparatory to the 
ceremony itself, which lasts for five days. 

The first day is called rraxhurta, that is to say, the 
peat da^ or the happy and auspicious day. It is on 
“US day that the most important and solemn ceremonies 
. The head of the family goes out early to 

mvite his guests, while the women busy themselves with 
purifying the house and the pandal, which they decorate 
wreaths of mango leaves. The guests 
naving arrived stand in a row, and first adorn their 


SeT'w*"” powdered saffron is 

colour U K ’ i®"** ""ade into a paste which is red in 

« IS rubbed only on the feet —Ed 
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foreheads with akshaias and sandalwood. They next 
anoint their heads with the oil of sesamum which is 
provided for them, and then they go and perform 
their ablutions On their return the purohtta performs 
the sam-kttlM and invokes all dieir gods, beginning with 
Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Devendra, and then the twelve 
Adityas, the eight Vasus, the nine Brahmas,, the eleven 
Rudras, the Gandharvas, the Siddhas, the Saddhyas, 
the Naradas, the seven great Penitents, the nine planets; 
in fact, every deity whose name occurs to his memory. 
With low obeisance he invites them all to come to the 
marriage-feast, makes many flatteiing speeches to them, 
and begs diem to remain under the pandal, and to 
preside over the ceremony during the five days that 
It lasts 

Then comes the invocation of ancestors The couple 
about to be married are seated on the earthen dais in 
the centre of the pandal, having on each side of them 
their fathers and mothers, all with their faces turned 
towards the east. The fathei of the bride rises, places 
the pavttram amulet on the ring-finger of bis right 
hand, performs die sam-kalpa, and puts a certain 
quantity of nee in a meUi! disb^ and on this ® 
cocoanut dyed yellow, three areca-nuts in their shells, 
and five others without ttieir shells ^ 

Then, taking one of the nuts in one hand and the 
metal dish in the other, he repeats three times in a 
loud voice the names of his fether, his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather Each time he pronoun^ 
their names he raps the oipper dish three times wiw 
the areca-nut, and at last, again invoking them y 
name he says- ‘O my ancestors, you who dwell in me 
intmloka (or paradise of ancestors), deign to come 
this pandal, bringing with you all the ancestors 

who preceded you Be present, I beseech you, during 

« Tliete vanous objects are an offering which he makes toJ*» 

ancestors when inviting them to the wedding U ^ 

polite to offer a present to any distinguished guest 

whom you invite to any ceremony —Dubois 
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the five days of this marriage-feast, preside at the 
festivity, and grant to it a happy termination'’ He then 
gives the lice, the cocoamit, and the areca-nui which 
were on the dish to the jmrohtta. 

This done, the married women bring some fire on 
a new earthen chafing-dish, and, singing, place it in 
the centre of the pandtd. The purobita then consecrates 
It by scattering all round it some darbha grass. To the 
nortli of It he places some small pieces of the sacred 
fig-tree, by the side of which are placed three small 
earthen vessels and one of copper. The first contains 
milk, the second liquefied butter, the third curds, and 
the fourth a certain quantity of cooked and uncooked 
nee mixed together. To the south of the brazier are 
^ad nine portions of nee on a large banana leaf, 
^ese are tactfully arranged in squares, each portion 
being desuned for one of the nine planets. Puja is 
done to each of these nine planets individually, and 
otferings of bananas and betel are made to Aem as 
imaeMya, after which they receive the same invitation 
as the gods and the ancestors 

on the east side of the brazier 
anrf I. , spreads darbha grass 

» to^Brahma. to vSom 

folfoJT tE?;^ of raw sugar and betel Then 

j '“vocation of the ashia-dtk-palahas, or the 

Sf tS banana 

or tute& *5 'nauguralion of the ishta-deva^ 
Dots n 2 deification of the five little 

He again does komam to the nine plants! 
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makes a sacrifice to fire, and ofiers the latter some 
liquefied butter as nmieddya 

A new earthen chafing-dish is then brought, to which 
they fasten a piece of saffron thread, and on it is 
placed the consecrated fire. Women carry this fire away 
to a place apart, singing, of course, the while Great 
care is mken not to let the fire go out till the end of 
the festivity. It would be considered a terribly bad 
omen if, through negligence or any other cause, it 
should be extinguished 

Now comes the muhurta, that is to say, the most 
essential ceremony of the marriage To begin with, a 
sacrifice is offered to Vigneshwara The oride and 
bridegroom are seated on the earthen dais, their faces 
towards the east, and the married women proceed, 
singing the while, with the young people's toilette, 
which IS of the most elegant and sumptuous descnption 
When attiied the bridegroom rises, performs the 
sam-kalpa, prays to the gods to pardon all the sms he 
has committed since he received the tnple cord, and, 
to be the more sure of this pardon, he recites a vumirm, 
and gives fifteen fanams to a Brahmin as alms He 
then dresses himself up as a pilgnm, and makes all 
preparauons as if he were really going to take a long 
journey, announcing that he is going to start on a holy 
pilgrimage to Kasi, that is Benares He leaves the house 
accompanied by the marned women singing in chorus, 
and by his parents and friends, and preceded by 
instruments of music After passing the outskirts of 
the village be turns his steps to the east 
But here his future father-in-law meets him, and asks 
him where he is going, and on learning the object of 
his journey, begs him to give it up He tells him that 
he has a young virgin daughter, and that if he wishes 
It he will give her to him in wedlock The pilgrim 
accep,ts the proposal with joy, and returns with his 
escort to tlie place whence he set out On his letum 
the women perform the ceremony of the math 
The bride and bridegroom having again taken ineir 
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nlaces on the dais, and the ean-Mpa having been 
SSrmed, they then begin the important ceremony 
SS Sna'. For this they obtain two pieces 

of saffron or turmeric, round which they ue a Joublte 
thread. They place on a metal dish two handfuls ot 
nee, and on this nee a cocoanut painted yellow, and 
on the cocoanut the two pieces of saffron. Prayers are 
offered to all the gods collectivelv, who are implored 
to come and place themselves on this kemkana, and to 
remain there oil the five days of the marriage ceremony 
have been accomplished. The bridegroom then takes 
one of the pieces of saffron and ties it on his wife s 
left wnst, who in her turn ties the other piece on his 
nght wnst. The nee and cocoanut on which the kankma 
has been lying are then gfiven to the purohtta. 

Then follows the procession of the tutelary deity. 
The mother of the bride, accompanied by the other 
women and the Brahmins who are present, go and 
fetch the copper vase which represents the iskta-devata. 
The women begin to sing and the musiaans to play, 
and forming a procession they march to the end of 
the street, where, after choosing a clean spot, they 
pour out some of the water contained in the vase. 
They do puja to the deity while it rests on the ground, 
and then it is taken back with the same pomp to the 
place whence it came. Then follows the most important 
ceremony of all, which is called hamordana, or the gift 
of At virgin This is what takes place The bridegroom 
being seated facing the east, his father-in-law performs 
the sttm~kalpa, places himself in front of him, and looks 
at him fixedly for some Ume without speaking. He is 
supposed to imagine that he sees in his son-in-law the 
great Vishnu; and with this in his mind, he offers him 
a samFice of argfiya, padya, achamanta, dkshaias, sandal- 
wood, and flowers. A new copper vessel is then brought, 
in this the young man places his feet, which his 


kar^m-dhamm. that 

or Hearing of the Ed 


IS, the tying 
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father-in-law washes first with water, then with milk, 
and then again for the third time with water, while 
reciting suitable mantrams 

He pel forms the great sam-kalpa, which consists in 
adding to the ordinary sam-kalpa (vide Part I, Chapter 
13) the names and attributes of the Bhamta Varsha, the 
Sabvahana, the seven islands, the seven seas, the seven 
puras or cities, the seven Penitents, the seven mountains, 
the sacred places {punyasthalas), and the holy cities 
(punya fnnai) 

He next thinks of his father, his grandfather, and 
great-grandfather Pronouncing their names aloud, he 
prays that these and the twenty-one other ancestors, 
who have preceded them, may attain tnoksha (or 
paradise). Then, holding betel in one hand and taking 
his daughter’s hand in the other, he says a prayer to 
Vishnu, begging him to look with a gracious eye on 
this ^t that he is making of his virgin daughter He 
then places her hand in that of her future husband, 
pours a little water over it, and gives him some betel, 
the usual token of a gift. 

The gift of the vtrgm of followed by three other rfts, 
namely, the go-dana, bhu-dana, and salagrama-dam, vmi^ 
mean the gift of cows, the gift of land, and the rift 
of salagromas, or small stones, to which they attach a 
supersutious value, and which will be spoken of later 
on 

Then follows the ceremony called man^dashta^ The 
bride and brideCTOom are seated faang each other, 
and a sheet of silk is suspended in front of them This 
IS held by twelve Brahmins, and hides them from the 
other guests, who successively invoke in a loud voice 
Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi, Brahma and Sarasvati, 
Siva and Parvati, the Sun and his wife Chhaya, the 
Moon and his wife Rohini, Indra and Sathi, Vasishta 
and Arundhati, Rama and Sita, Knshna and Rukmani, 

* This means ‘the eight marriage blessings ' The ceremony conclude 
with the throwing of coloured nee ovci the couple by way or 
blessing them — ^Ed 
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and several other pairs of gods and goddessM. 

As soon as the mangalashta is finished they feten on 
the tall, that is, the litde gold ornament which all 
married women wear round their necks; the is 
strung on a little cord which is dyed yellow with saffron 
water, and composed of 108 very fine threads closely 
twisted together. Other little ornaments of gold are 
also added, round which are fastened flowers and fine 
black seeds Two handfuls of rice are placed in a metal 
pot, on the rice is laid a cocoanut dyed yellow, and 
on the top of the cocoanut the tali, to which they offer 
a sacrifice of sweet perfumes The Udi is then taken 
lound to all the guests, both men and women, who 
touch It and bless it^ 

Four large metal lamps, each with four wicks, are 
brought in and placed on a stand, which must also be 
of the same metal. Above are set other lamps fashioned 
out of a paste composed of ground nee, and these 
are filled with oil They are lighted, and four women 
take them in their hands At the same time all round 
the pandal a great number of othei lamps are lighted. 
Then ensues a tremendous dm The women sing, the 
musicians play, hells are rung, cymbals are clashed, 
and anything and everything within reach from which 
sound can be extracted is seized on, each one striving 
to outdo the other in creaung noise^. 

In the midst of this hubbub the husband advances 
towards his young wife, who is seated facing the east, 
and while reciting mantrams he fastens the tali round 
her neck, securing it with three knots 
The husband and wife, sitting side by side, then offer 
each other betel Two married women approach them, 
give them their blessing, and place akshalas, which have 
been consecrated by mantrams, on their heads, and 

^ Old ladies whose husbands are alive are specially requested to 
touch and bless the lali, to ensure the couple a long married 
^ life —Ed 

* This noise is intended to drown any sounds of weepirm, sneezing, 
quarrelling, &c . which are considered bad omens — £d 
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finally perform the ceremony of araUt 

Fire IS then brought on a new earthen brazier, and 
the purohita consecrates it with mantrams, surrounds it 
with darbha grass, and does homam to it The fire is 
surrounded by lighted lamps, and near it is placed a 
small stone called the sandalwood stone, no doubt 
because it has been smeared with sandalwood oil Then 
the husband, holding his wife’s hand, walks three tunes 
round the sacred ure, and each time he makes the 
arcuit he takes his wife’s right foot in his right hand, 
and makes her touch the sandalwood stone with it, 
touching the stone with his own foot at the same time 
Whilst performing this action the thoughts of both 
husband and wife should be directed to the great 
mountain of the North called Sapta^kula parvata or die 
mountain of the seven castes, the original home of their 
ancestors, the mountain being represented by this 
sandalwood stone 

These are the various ceremonies which compose the 
muhurta As soon as they are finished, two bamboos 
are planted in the centre of the pandal side by side, 
and at the foot of each of them is placed a bamboo 
basket The bnde and bridegroom then stand up, each 
m a basket, and two other baskets full of rice are 
brought They teke handfuls of this nee and shower 
It over each other in turn This they continue to do 
many times, until they are tired, or are told to stop 

In some castes the guests perform this ceremony, 
which IS called sesha, for the newly married pair Princes 
and very rich people have been known to use for the 
sesha, instead of nee, pearls and precious stones mixect 
together After the sesha the couple return to their 
usual seat Akshatas consecrated by mantrams are then 
distnbuted to the guests The husband throws over his 


1 In some countnes Ihe Jews of the present day observe a ™stoffl 
of dirowing handfuls of wheat over a newly ‘ 

MTvnallv over the wife, saying ‘Increase and multiply Sometim 
S7f m^nej which a« fniended for the poor are mingled 

with die wheat— Dubois 
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nght shoulder a piece of new and clean doth, one 
end of which he unfolds before the assembled 
Brahmins, from whom he receives a blessing, while 
they also recite a mantram and place a portion of the 
aksheUas they have just received on the cloth. He takes 
these in his hand and puts one portion on his own 
head, and the rest on ms wife’s head, after which the 
women again perform arattt to the newly married 
couple. 

It is easy to see the allegorical meaning of most of 
the ceremonies which have just been described, and 
which are the most solemn and important of the whole 
proceedings. The kanta-dana, for instance, typifies the 
handing over of the girl by the father to the son-in-law 
and the renundation of parental authority over her. 
The son-in-law for his part frstens the tcUi round his 
wife’s neck to show that he accepts the gifts, and that 
from henceforth she is his property. The sacrifice of 
the hotnam and the thrice-repeated circuit of the newly 
mamed couple round the fire are a mutual ratification 
of the con^ct they have just made with one another, 
for there is nb more solemn engagement than that 
entered into in the presence of fire, which Hindus 
look upon as the purest of their gods, and which for 
• ihey always prefer to any other when they 

''f* ^^'^ke an oath specially binding. The ceremony 

ot the mar^alashta is to call down divine blessings on 
the newly married couple. That of the sesha is the 
outvOTd expression of the wish that they may enjoy 
an abundance of this world’s goods, or that their union 
fruitful, or perhaps Mth. 

When all these ceremonies are ended sandalwood 
powder, akshaias, and betel are given to all the Brahmins 
present, both men and women. All must then go and 
perform their ablutions and return for the feast, whi^ 
day must be specially magnificent 
sitting down to eat, they never fail to carry 
solemnity to the household gods their share 
ot the food which has been prepared 
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All the guests being seated in a row upon the ground, 
the men cmite apart from the women, so that the latter 
are out of sight, a large banana leaf is placed before 
each person, and a helping of boiled rice is placed on 
it, and on one side two other leaves, folded in the 
form of cups, one containing melted butter and the 
other a strongly spiced sauce The second course 
consists of dried peas, green vegetables, and roots of 
various kinds The thud course consists of fritters, 
puddings boiled in water, others fried m butter, others 
sweetened and spiced, curdled milk, and salt pickles 
Bananas, jack and other fruits make up the fourth 
course. Then follows the kalavanta, which consists of 
four different dishes all highly flavoured, and composed 
of various ingredients mixed mth nee To finish the 
repast a beverage is handed round composed of 
lime-juice, sugar, cardamom, and aniseed mixed with 
. water. The whole meal takes place in absolute silence 
When all the guests have feasted they turn their 
attention to the meal for the newly married coui)le, 
not forgetting the necessary ceremonies connected with 
it First of all the sacred fire is brought and placed 
before the dais on which they are sitting. The husband 
rises and does homam to the fire, whilst the purohtia 
repeats mantrams Then the women form a procession, 
and singing take the fire back to its original place 
The young married couple, holding each other by the 
hand, go to the place where the tutelary deity w 
reposing, and make a deep obeisance to it The husband 
then does puja to it, and offers as netveddya some cal«s 
and boiled nee They make a similar obeisance to 
five litde earthen vases placed near the deity, in which 
are sown ten kinds of seeds, and sprinkle them with 


water , , „ . 

It is only after having gone through all the« 
preliminanes that die young married couple are allow^ 
to partake of the meal which has been speci^ly 
prepared for them They sit down faang one another 
in die centre of the pandal on two little stools, the 
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bridegroom feeing east. Before them is spread a large 
banana leaf, and at each of its four corner are placed 
four lamps made of ground nee filled vnA oil, "^“ich 
are lighted, as well as many others aU round the panM, 
Then the married women bring in on two me^ dishes 
the different riands which have been prepared for the 
young couple, much sin^ng and music going on the 
while. After &ey have been helped, melted butter is 
poured three times on to their fingers, and after 
swallowing this they begin to eat their food together 
from the same leaf^. To eat in this manner is a sign 
of the most complete union, and is the most 
unmistakable proof of friendship that two persons 
closely united could possibly give each other. Later on 
the wife wll be allowed to eat what her husband leaves, 
but never agidn will she be permitted to eat in company 
with him. This is a favour which is only granted her 
on her wedding-day. 

Their meal finished, the newly married couple go 
outside, preceded by music, and accompanied by toe 
women singing, by all the guests, and by the puwhita. 
The purohita points out to them a small star called 
Arunmati, the wife of the Penitent Vasishta, which is 
to be found near the pole-star. The couple make a 
deep reverence to the star and return to the house in 
the same procession^. There the women perform the 
ceremony of arnOi. This terminates the ceremonies of 
the first day, caUed muhurta, or the great day. 

I will spare my readers the details of the ceremonies 
which occupy the four following days, and which, as 
a rule, are merely a repetinon of those just described. 
What litde variety there is, is much in the same style, 

^This custom is not observed nowadays in Huidu marriages, but 
the bridegroom and bnde exchange comestibles from each other’s 
leaves When they live together afterwards the wife may, and 
does, eat off her husband’s leaf, after he has finished eating — ^£d 

^Anindhati was the diaste and devoted wife of Vasishta Rishi, 
and when the couple look at this star they make a vow that they 
too will hve like Vasishta and Arundhati — ^Ed 
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These ceremonies are interspersed with the most 
innocent games and amusements, which would appear 
to us utterly ridiculous, and only suitable for fitde 
children, but which afford them the greatest pleasure 
and infinite amusement 

Amongst the second day's ceremonies one of the 
most extraordinary is when they place a sort of 
ornament, called basstnam, on the forehead of both the 
husband and wife The basstnam is covered with 
gold-leaf or gold paper, and flowers are entwined 
round it The object of the basstnam is to avert the 
effect of the dnshtx-dosha or evil eye, the spell which 
IS cast by the looks of jealous or ill-disposed people. 
Placed thus on the most conspicuous part of the body 
It IS supposed to attract die eyes of the malevolent, 
and thus prevent them exercising their malign influence 
on the persons of die newly married couple 

Amongst the ceremonies which take place on the 
third day there is a peculiar one The husband, as 
usual, performs the sacnficc of the homam and another 
to fire, and after him his wife comes up and performs 
the same sacrifice, only with this difference, that instead 
of using boiled rice, she uses parched nee This is, I 
believe, the only occasion on which a woman can take 
an active part m any of these sacrifices, which the 
Brahmins hold to be most sacred and most solemn 

The only remarkable ceremony which takes place on 
the fourth day is the nalangu, in which the newly 
married couple rub each other’s legs three times with 
powdered saffron I do not in the least underswn 
the meaning of this ceremony I fancy its only object 
IS to kill time Europeans under similar arcumstanres 
would spend it in drinking, often to excess, or in 
gambling, dancing, singing songs in honour of love 
Ind wine, sometimes even in carrying on . 

the object of loosening the sacred 
It IS the object of marriage ceremonies “ 

The Hindus spend their wedding-days more wisely 
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religious observances, of which the greater number are 
well calculated to leave a lasting impression on the 
minds of those attending them. The innocent and . 
ardess games with which they amuse themselves afford 
them none the less pleasure because they are so. In 
the domestic festivities of the Brahmins, d^ency, 
modesty, purity, and reserve are always conspicuous. 
This IS the more remarkable as they obey a religion 
whose dogmas are for the most part saturated with 
immorality. 

The fifth day is chiefly occupied in dismissing, with 
all the customary formalities, the gods, the planete, the 
great penitents, the ancestors, and all the other divinities 
who have been invited to the feast They dismiss even 
the kankanam, that is to say, the two pieces of saffron 
attached to the wrists of the neivly made husband and 
wife Finally, the god of the mantapam, that is to say 
)f the pandal, is himself dismissed. Then follows the 
distribution of presents, which vary in value according 
to the means of the host. Tlie pvrohita who has taken 
the most prominent part, and after him the wonien 
who have been singing the whole time from beginning 
to end, carry off the lion’s share of these bounties I 
must just mention that the songs which are sung at 
these ceremonies contain nothing obscene or even 
erotic, they are either a sort of explanation of the aim 
and object of each ceremony or else a long rigmarole 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom, in which they 
also give expression to the most heartfelt wishes for 
their future happiness 

The festivity ends with a solemn procession through 
the streeU, which generally takes place at night by 
torchlight in the midst of squibs and fireworks of all 
kinds The newly married pair are seated face to face 
in an open palanquin highly decoiated. Both of them 
are loaded, ratlier than adorned, with flowers, jewels, 
and other ornaments, for the most part borrowed for 
the occasion The piocession advances slowly Relatives 
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and friends before whose houses it passes, come out 
to meet it. The women perform the ceremony of aratti 
to the couple, and the men give presents of silver, 
fruits, sugar, betel, &c These gifts are really only a 
loan, for uiose who receive them are expected to return 
thetn on similar occasions to the givers. I have 
sometimes seen wedding processions that were really 
beautiful, though perhaps not quite according to our 
taste. 

Such are a Brahmin’s wedding ceremonies, all of 
which, and many more minute observances which I 
have not thought it worth while to mention, are 
scrupulously performed with more or less magnificence 
by rich as well as by poor 
Sudras* marriage ceremonies are equally solemn, 
though much less elaborate In every caste marna^ 
is looked upon as the most important affair m a man’s 
life. It is also the most expensive one, and brings many 
a Hindu to rum. Some spend on it all that they possess, 
and a great deal more besides, while others, in order 
to fulfif what is expected of them, contract debts which 
they are never able to repay ^ 

I shall say nothing of the feasts which are given by 
their relatives and friends to the newly married couple, 
of the presents they receive, or of the ceremonies in 
their honour I vnll only add that for a whole month 
the feasting and rejoicings go on 
When all the festivities have at length come to an 
end, 'the bride returns home with her Parents, who 
keep her shut up ull such time as she shall be able to 
fulfil all the duties of a wife This also « 
occasion for festivities There is the same gathering or 
friends and relatives, and almost the «me «remomej 
with a few exception, that took place at tirst 
wedding. The father and mother of the bndegroom, 

1 One of the planks of the SocutI Reform platform .s the redomon 
of marriage expenses— Ed 
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on being informed that their daughter-in-law to 
arrived at an age when the marriage can be 
consummated, go and fetch her, and conduct her home 
in triumph. And in order that she may become 
accustomed by degrees to married life, her own parents 
come at the end of a month and take her back to her 
own home, and for the first few years, or until she 
has children, she lives alternately in her parents* and 
in her husband’s house. These mutual arrangements 
are at first a proof of the happy understanding existing 
between the two families. But unfortunatelv this 
harmony rarely lasts long, for very soon, finding herself 
ill-treated and even beaten by her husband, and 
tormented in a thousand ways by an exacting 
mother-in-law who treats her like a slave and vents 
upon her all her whims and ill-temper, the poor young 
wife is forced to a surrepddous flight, seeking shelter 
and protection under her father’s roof. Then, relying 
on promises of better treatment in future, she consents 
to resume her fetters, but fresh outrages soon force 
her to escape again. In the end, resigning herself to 
the inevitable, or for the sake of her children, she 
gives up the struggle, and meekly bows to marital 
authority A real union with sincere and mutual 
affecuon, or even peace, is very rare in Hindu 
households. The moral gulf which exists in this country 
between the sexes is so great that in the eyes of a 
native the woman is simply a passive object who must 
be abjectly submissive to her husband's will and fancy. 
She IS never looked upon as a companion who can 
share her husband’s thoughts and be the first object 
of his care and affecuon. The Hindu wife finds in her 
husband only a proud and overbearing master who 
regards her as a fortunate woman to be allowed the 
honour of sharing his bed and board. If there are 
some few women who are happy and beloved by those 
to whom they have been blindly chained by their family, 
this good fortune musi be attributed to the naturally 
kind disposition of their husbands, and not in any way 
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^**A*^^n training the latter have received*. 

A Brahmin purahita does not usually preside at a 

contracting parties are very 
and thus able to recompense 

hv^.!lf ceremony is performed 

y one of the mendicant Brahmins who go about sellina 
Hindu almanacs from door to door. 

/*V, custom differs as to the manner in 

which a bride is demanded, the sum of money paid 
or her, the quantity and the value of her jewels, the 
colour and price of the wedding garments, the 
arrangements as to who shall defray the expenses of 
the ceremony, the number of feasts provided for the 
guests, and the presents made to relatives and friends 
Amongst the Sudras the erection of the pandal is one 
of the most important and solemn of the ceremonies 
It IS set up m the street, opposite the entrance-door 
of the house, seven, five, or three days before the 
wedding festivities begin As soon as it is put up a 
procession is formed, accompanied by music, to fetch 
the am-sani, that is to say, a green branch of the sacred 
fig-tree with leaves on it This is planted m the centre 
of the pandal, puja is offered to it and also votive 
offerings All present walk round it in single file, 
making deep obeisance to it It represents Vishnu, to 
whom the sacred fig-tree is specialty dedicated, and it 
remains m the middle of the pandal during the whole 
of the ceremonies as the tutelary god of me fesnvity 
Processions round it take place at intervals, alwa;^ 
accompanied by the same marks of respect Another 
peculiarity at a Sudra wedding is that a lamp is kept 
alight in a prominent part of the pandal during the 
three days’ festivities, the wick of which is composed 
of 108 threads Among the Sudras also the number 
of earthen cooking-pots is restncted to ten 


^ The spread of education, though n has not extended far amongst 
Hindu women, is gradually manging many of these domestic 
evils — Ed 
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The Brahmin who presides at the marnage begins 
by breaking one or more cocoanuts before me mn-sant, 
and according as the nut breaks in this or that direction, 
fevourable or unfavourable auguries of the future ot 
the newly married pair are detennined* Almost ^ the 
other ceremonies are identical with those of the 

Brahmins. , t, 

At the marriage of Kshatriyas or Rmah^ the 
ceremonial differs very little from that of the Brahmins. 
A punkita invariably presides and takes the leading 
part All the Brahmins who live in the place and in 
the ndghbourhood are invited, but as they cannot eat 
with people of this caste, they receive each day portions 
of nee, melted butter, curdled milk, peas, vegetables, 
and fruits, which they cook for themselves and feast 
upon apart 

At the termination of the ceremonies they receive 
more or less valuable presents of doths and other 
things according to their rank and in proportion to 
the means of the family who give the feast 
At the marriages of Kshatriyas, too, all the different 
kinds of weapons used in warfare are brought in with 
much solemnity, accompanied by the songs of the 
women and by instruments of music. These weapons 
remain hung up in the most conspicuous part of the 
pandal until the festivities are ended. The ^ests offer 
them sacrifices, and worship them from time to time, 
and similar processions are made round them to those 
of the Sudras round the sacred fig-branch. 

The work from which I have extracted these details 
gives particulars of a remarkable expedient for 
procuring a vrife sometimes adopted by the noble caste 
of Kshatriya' ,'Tien a young man of this caste wishes 
to marry, ins' .. r'f going through the usual prescribed 
forms and hum Lhiing proceedings with the parents of 
the ^rl that he has in view, he exercises the right of 
carrying off the noble lady on whom he has set his 
affections To ensure success in his enterprise he collects 
a numerous following, unexpectedly declares hostilities 
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against the king whose son-in-law he hopes to be, and 
tries to wrest his daughter from him eithei by force 
or strate^. As soon as she is in his power he conducts 
her to his home in triumph, and celebrates the 
marriage, with all due solemnity. This method of 

author, is the most approved 
of all in the case of a Kshatriya; and, in fact, Hindu 
books often mention similar instances of rape, but 
always amongst the Rajah caste. 

*l^e ritual of the Brahmin purohitas, after describing 
in detail the ceremonies to be observ^ at a Kshatriya 
marriage, always terminates with a short sermon on 
^ ^**^*®® imposed on this noble caste 

^he real caste of Kshatnyas has ceased to exist,’ says 
this same author, ‘and the so-called Kshatriyas of the 
present time are a bastard race*. Whoever pretends to 
be a true Kshatriya oug^t to know that he can only 
be a soldier, and nothing else, and that his one object 
in hfe is to make war. During a war he should be 
careful not to injure a labourer, an artisan, any one 
who flees before him, who asks his assistance or who 
places himself under his protection, any one who during 
the batde or after it lays down his arms and with 
supplicating hands asks for quarter. In a word, he 
should conduct himself in these circumstances according 
to the rules laid down in die Dharmasastra The true 
Kshatriya when engaged in fighting an enemy should 
give up all desire to live Far be it from him to think 
of retreadng or taking to flighti On the contrary, let 
him advance bravely, resolved to conquer or to diel 


* T1 IS caste was almost enurely annihdated by Vishnu, who visited 
the earth in the person of Parasurama ne Kshatnyas, it is 
related, had increased to such an extent that they filled the whole 
earth, which they ruled with such unbearable tyranny, that Vishnu, 
with a view to deliver the world from their unjust oppression, 
began, as Patasurama, a long and bloody war ^inst them, m 
which all the men of the caste were exterminated Only the wonien_ 
were spared, and they became the concubines of Brahmins 'ne 
Kshatnyas of the present day are descendants of the bastards 

who resulted from these ille^umate unions —Dubois 
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The happiest death for a Kshatri;^, the one he ^ould 
wish for most, is to die sword in hand, fighttng. It 
procures for him the inestimable happiness of being 
admitted to Swarga^, Boundless ambition is the highest 
virtue a Kshatriya can possess. However vast his 
possessions xnay be already, he should never say that 
he has enough. All his thoughts should tend to 
enlarging and extending his territories and to making 
war on neighbouring princes with a view to appropriat- 
ing their possessions by mmn force. He should show 
faith and piety towards the gods; he should respect 
Brahmins, placing the utmost confidence in them, and 
loading them with ^ts. Truth and justice are the 
foundations on which all his actions should be based. 
His leisure moments should be given up to reading 
the Dhanwr-vedc?, and other sacred works which he has 
the right to study, and he should regulate his conduct 
by the customs of his caste. Humane and generous, 
he must never refuse to do good to any one, whoever 
he may be, and it should be said of no one that he 
left a Kshatriya’s presence unsatisfied. The best and 
most honourable way. in which he can spend his wealth 
is to give abundant aims to Brahmins, to build temples 
with gopumm, to erect rest-houses and other buildings 
for public use on the high-roads, to repair those that 
are falling into decay, to sink wells and make reservoirs 
and tanks, and to establish chuimms (almshouses for 
Brahmins) in many places. He should do his best to 
tule his country with equity, and should keep a careful 
watch lest he act unjustly. He must give to all his 
subjects their due, and never exact from them more 
Aan what nghtfully belongs to him. In short, his duty 
w to model his conduct in everything on the rules laid 
down in the Dhamuir^astra.’ 


‘Paradise of Indra 

This Veda treats of the soence of archery. — Ed 
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7 

The second, or Grahasiha, Status of Brahimn — Rules of Life 
t«hicli the Brahmin Orahastha should daily follow 
‘ —Introduction — Forms to be observed when relieving Nature 
and when Washing — Manner of cleansing the Teeth — Sandhm 
Pan I —Rules relating to Ablutions — The Correct Order of 
Daily Avocations — ^Rules to be followed when Eaung and when 
going to Bed — SandAyo, Pan II —Mantram, of which the 
SarMya is composed —^aRd^ya for Morning, Noon, and 
Evening — Conclusion — General Remarks 
The greater part of the matter contained in this 
chapter wiH not perhaps appear very* interesting to 
tome readers. However, the subject, considered from 
a philosophical point of view, seemed to me to be 
curious, and I think that many will formve the prolix 
details that I am about to give for the s^e of learning 
more exactly what the customs of the Brahmins really 
are. I have gleaned these details from the great book 
of Brahmin ntual called Nutta-karma I shall classify 
them in parts and sections, as is usually done in works 
of friis kmd, and shall follow the divisions as they exist 
in the ongfinal. The name of Grahastha Brahmin is, 
strictly speaking, only riven to those who are marrred, 
and who alreai^ have children A young Brahmin afi^ 
his marriage ceases virtually to be a Brahmwkan, but 
as long as his wife by reason of her youth r^mns 
with her parents, he is not considered a re^ GrahasUta 
He only earns the right to this title after he has pao 
the debt to ha ancestors, that is, by being the father o 
son Brahmins who have fulfilled 
form the real bulk of the caste; it is they who uphold 
its rights and settle any differences that ^ 
is they who are expected to see that the customs are 
Ssserved and to turner them by precept and example 

INTRODUCTION 

The Grahastha should nse every day about a" ^ 
and a half before the s^ appears gove the ho 
On rising his first thoughts should be for visnn 
to Sll upon the following gods to cause the sun 
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to rise, saying. ‘O Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Rahu, Ketu, 
cause the dawn to appear^’ 

He pronounces the name of his guru, or spiritual 
teacher, and addresses the following prayer to him: ‘I 
offer worship to you; to you who resemble the god 
whom I love most, it is by your wise advice that I am 
able to escape the dangers and perils of this world.’ 

He must then imagine himself to be the Supreme 
Being, and say *I am God; there is none other but 
me I am Brahma, I enjoy perfect happiness, and am 
unchangeable* He thinks deeply on this point with 
great complacency for some time, fully persuading 
himself that he is really Brahma. After this he addresses 
Vishnu thus. ‘O god, who art a pure spirit, the g[iver 
of life to all things, the ruler of the universe, and the 
husband of Lakshmi, by your command I rise, and 
am about to occupy myself with the affairs of this 
world.’ 

He must then think of what work he has before him 
during the day, of the good deeds that he proposes 
to do, ai^d of the best means of carrying out his 
intentions He reminds himself that his daily tasks to 
™®ritorious must be done zealously and piously, 
pot indifferently and perfunctorily. Whilst thus 
minking he takes courage, and makes a resolution to 
no ms best. After that he performs the kan-snutrana, 
which consists in reciting aloud the litanies to Vishnu, 
repeating his thousand- names K 
^ese preliminaries ended, he must attend to the 
calls of nature, and the following are the rules which 


* consists in saying ’Hail Govindal Hail Kesava< 

V arawna Hail Han>’ Sec , fcc It. must not be supposed, 
L epithets by which this gbd is 

For^«« flattenng meanings attached to them 

on Ms S’”"**® '"*’*"* cowlierd, Kcsava, ‘he who has hair 
other « "he who lives on the waters,' &c Several 

the^e-lSs ndiculous than 
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he must follow in this important matter — 
SECTION I 

Rules to be observed by BraJmms when answering the calk 
of nature 

I Taking in his hand a big chembu (brass vessel) he 
will proceed to the place set apart for this purpose, 
whicn should be at least a bowshot from his domicile^ 

II. Arnved at the place he will begin by taking off 
his slippers, which he deposits some distance away, and 
will then choose a clean spot on level ground. 

III. The places to be avoided for such a purpose 
are the enclosure of a temple; the edge of a nver, 
pond, or well, a public thoroughfare or a place 
frequented by the public; a light-colouied soil; a 
ploughed ftelo, and any spot close to a banian or any 
other sacred tree 

IV, A Brahmin must not at the time wear a new or 
newly washed cloth 

V, He will take care to bang his triple cord ovct his 
left ear and to cover his bead with his loin-cloth. 

VI He will stoop down as low as possible It would 
be a great offence to relieve oneself standing upright 
or only half stooping it would be a still greater offence 
to do so situng on the branch of a tree or upon a 

"^II. While in this posture he should take particular 


> I have deaded only after much hesitation to these somewh^^^^ 
disgusung details To a judicious and «h8h“ned student, 
ho^er. a knowledge of the common. 

w not without ns use, and overcoming my ^ill 

on this account, I have ventured to ^‘fhrBSim.n's 

pardon me for not excising so f ,i,cse minute 

iade vucum I may remark at the same me Uiat a n tn«e 
details pertaining «>'^«"hncss and health bdong^ ^ ^ 

12, 131— Dubois 
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care to avoid the great offence of looking at the sun 
or the moon, the stars, fire, a Brahmin, a temple, an 
unage, or one of the sacred trees. 

VIII. He will keep perfect silence. 

IX. He must chew nothme, have nothing in his 
mouth, and hold nothing on bis head. 

X He must do what he has to do as quickly as 
possible, and nse immediately. 

XL After rising he will commit a great offence if he 
looks behind his heels. 

XII If he neglects none of these precautions his act 
will be a virtuous one, and not without merit; but if 
he neglects any of them the offence wH not go without 
punishment. 


XIII. He will wash his feet and hands on the very 
spot with the water contained in the ckembu which he 
brought. Then, taking the vessel in his right hand, 
and holding his private parts in his left hand, he will 
go to the stream to purify himself from the great 
defilement which he has contracted. 

XIV. Arrived at the edge of the river or pond where 
he purposes to wash himself, he will first choose a 
suit^le spot, and wifl then provide himself with some 
h' eli^ “ along with the water in cleansing 


XV. He must be careful to provide himself with the 
proper kind of earth, and must remember that there 
are several kinds which cannot be used without 
c^mitung an offence under these circumstances. Such 
^ the earth of white-ant nests; salt-earth; potters’ 
bleaching «rth; earth take? from 
teniple enclosures, from cemeteries, 

white like 

Xvi ratholes and such like. 

aoDroarh ^ “«h. he will 

water but wH not go into it. He will 

nnt = K ° hands again. If he has 

a brass vessel he wffl dig a little holein the ground 
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with his hands near the river-side and will fill it witli 
water, which he will use in the same way, taking great 
care that this Water shall not leak back into the river. 

XVII. Taking a handful of earth in his left hand^ 
he will pour water on it and rub it well on the dirty 
part of his body. He will repeat the operation using 
only half the amount of earth, and so on three times 
more, the amount of earth being lessened each time. 

XVIII. After cleansing himself uius be will wash each 
of his hands five times with earth and water, beginning 
with the left hand. 

XIX. He will wash his pnvate parts once with water 
and potters' earth mixed. 

XX. The samfe performance for his two feet, repeated 
five times for each foot, beginnmg, under the penalty 
of eternal damnation, with the right foot 

XXI Having thus scoured the different parts of his 
body with earth and water he will wash them a second 
time with water only. 

XXII After that he will Wash his face and rinse bis 


* It is only the left hand that may be used on these occasions It 
would be thought unpardonably filthy to use the right hand It 
IS always the left hand that is used when anything dirty has to 
be done, such as blowing the nose, cleaning the cars, the 
&c The right hand is generally used when any part of the body 
above the navel is touched, and the left hand below tliat An 
Hindus are so habituated to this that one rarely sees them using 
the wrong hand The custom of carefully washing the dirty part 
after answenng a call of nature is stnctly observed in evm caste 
The European habit of using paper is looked upon by all Hinnu , 
without exception, as an utter abominauon, and they never spc» 
of It except with horror There are some who 
believe such a habit exists, and think it must be a htel invcn wo 
out of hatred for Europeans I am quite sure that when me 
natives talk amongst themselves of what they call our dirty, bea f 
habits, they never fail to put this at *0 head of tlwm alk a 
to make it a subject of bitter sarcasm and .TiL, A j,nd 

a foreigner spitting or blowing his nose into a handkerchief ^ 

fiien pStung it mtS his pocket « c"«>“fh Sid io 

According to their notions u is the politest thing m iiw w 
go oi^tde and blow one’s nose with one’s fingers and then 
wipe them on a wall — Dubois 
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mouth out eight times^ When he is doing this last act 
he must take very great care to spit out the water on 
his left side, for if by carelessness or otherwise he 
unfortunately spits it out on the other side, he will 
assuredly go to hell. 

XXIII. He will think three times on Vishnu and will 
swallow a litde water three times in doing so^. 


SECTION II 

Rules to be observed when cleaning the teeth?. 


I To clean his teeth a Hindu must use a small twig 
cut from either an uduga, a rengu, or a neradu tree, 
or from one of a dozen others of which the names 
are given by the author. 

II. If such a twig is unobtainable, he may use a bit 
of wood cut from any thorny or milky shrub. 

III. Before cutting the twig he must repeat the 
following prayer to the gods of the woods* ‘O gods 
of the woods' I cut one of your small twigs to cleanse 
my teeth. Grant me, for this action, long life, strength, 


' U IS ne^sary to nnse the mouth out after every action which 
w calculated to cause any defileinent The rule is to nnse the 
mouth out four times after makmg ivater. eight tunes after 
answering an ordinary call of nature, twelve times after taV.t 'ir 
food, and sixteen umes after sexual intercourse It is easy to 
recognize in this rule one of those wise ordmances of hygiene 

‘’y 

®This is called aehamama — ^Ed 

out *e niouth and scrubbing the teeth 

or a tree is very general, not only amongst Brahmins hut aUo 
amongst all other castes Europeans, as a rale, are considem) to 
and^ *'* “‘•'spensable to cleanliness and comfort 

Thiritr ara”X 

because they use for this onmou, “cgleaful of this custom, 

use the same brash manv .i. because they 

been defiled by saliva— VubI,,*’ dme 
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honours, wit, many cattle and much wealth, prudence, 
judgement, memory, and power.' 

IV. This prayer ended, he cuts a twig a few inches 
in length, and softens one end into the form of a 
painter’s brush. 

V. Squatting on his heels and facing either east or 
north, he scrubs all his teeth well with this brush, after 
which he rinses his mouth with fresh water. 

VI. He must not indulge in this cleanly habit every 
day. He must abstain on the sixth, the eighth, the 
ninth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, and the last day 
of the moon, on the days of new and full moon, on 
the Tuesday in every week, on the day of the 
constellation under which he was bom, on the day of 
the week and on the day of the month which 
correspond with those of his birth, at an eclipse, at 
the conjunction of the planets, at the equinoxes, the 
solstices, and other unlucky epochs, and also on the 
anniversary of the death of his father or moAw 

VII. Any one who cleans his teeth with his bit or 
suck on any of the above-mendoned days will have 
hell as his portion' 

VIII. He may, however, except on the day of tne 
new moon and on the ekadast (eleventh day of me 
moon), subsdtute grass or the leaves of a tree for this 

piece of wood . l 

IX. On the day of the new moon and on the 

he may only clean his teeth with the leaves of the 
mango, the juvt, or the nere . . „ . 

After having cleaned his teeth the Br^min 
direct his steps to some water to go througn 
im portant act of the sandhyaK 


1 The word sandhya answers W our Ae 

moment in the day when the sun reaches ^ noon, 

must be pWormed three umes a day. morning. 

IS — Ed. 
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VI. Similar libations are made in honour of the gods 
Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, Indra, Agni, Yama, Neiruta, 
Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, Isana, the air, the earth, and 
all the gods in general, mentioning those by name 
which occur to his memory. 

VII. Then he rises, pronouncing aloud the name of 
the sun, and worshipping him He then meditates some 
time on Vishnu, and repeats the prescribed form of 
prayer in his honour^ 

VIII Me again repeats the names of the gods, turning 
round the while, and ends by making them a profound 
bow 

IX Thinking once again of the sun, he addresses 
the following prayer to him — 

‘O sun-god> You are Brahma at your rising, Rudra 
at noon, and Vishnu when setting. You are the jewel 
of the air, the king of the day, the witness of everythin 
that takes place on earth, you are the eye of the world, 
the measurer of time; you order the day and night, 
the weeks, the months, the years, the cycles, the kalpas, 
the yugas, the seasons, the ayanas, the times of ablution 
and of prayer You are lord of the nine planets; tou 
absolve the sms of those who pray to you and offer 
you sacrifices Darkness flies at your approach. In the 
space of sixty ghattkas (twenty-four minutes) you nde 
mounted in your chariot over the great mountam m 
the North, which is ninety million five hundred and 
ten thousand yojanas m extent I worship you with ai 
my strength, deign in your mercy to put away aiJ my 


* X Hereupon he turns round and round, twelve, 
twenty-four, or forty-eight times according as ne is 

able, in honour of the sun . 

XI. He then goes to a sacred fig-tree, and “ 
face towards thi east makes it a 
reneatine the following prayer the while O 

U a godl You are the king of trees- Your 


• Details of this will be found 


in the second part of the landhja 
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roots represent Brahma, your trunk Siva, your branches 
Vishnu. Thus are you the emblem of the Trimurti. 
All ^ose who honour you in this world by performing 
to you the ceremony of the upanayana or of maniages 
by walking round about you, by adoring you and 
singing your praises, or by other similar acts, will obtain 
remission of their sins in this world and a home of 
bliss in the next. Penetrated with the consaousness of 
these truths I praise and adore you with all my strength. 
Deign to give me a proof of your goodness by 
vouchsafing the pardon of my sins in this world, and 
a place wim the blessed after death.’ 


XII. He then walks round the tree seven, fourteen, 
twenty-one, twenty-eight, thirty-five, or more dmes, 
according as he has strength, always increasing the 
number by seven. 

XIII He then reads somp devotional book for a 
certain time, and having finished he rises, clothes 
himself with pure cloths, plucks a few flbwers to offer 
to his household gods, fills his copper vase with water, 
and returns to his house. ' 


SECTION IV 
A Brahmin's daily avocabons. 

mlk2"thTSSfi!e Brahmin Gmhastha 

hiroJdmary Srs ^ 

him. For instamj he^woulJhav?!*^^ 

« rtv„ .r wrpS 

marriage viiih al" die **”* P'en in 
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of broken glass or pottery, a bit of rag, hair, or a 
piece of skin, &c., or if he was touched by a person 
of inferior caste. It is necessary for him to preserve 
the most absolute purity to be able to perform the 
sacrifice ivhich he is about to make. 

IV. On his return to his house he proceeds with the 
daily sacrifice due to his household gods. Everything 
being ready for this important ceremony, he turns 
towards the east or towards the north, and remains 
some time in deep meditation. Taking a position below 
the divinity, he places the flowers he brought as an 
offering to the right of the god to whom he is going 
to do puja. Before him is placed a vessel full of water, 
also incense, a lamp, sandalwood, cooked nee, and 
other things of which the sacnfice is to be composed 

V. He first drives away the giants and evil spints by 
snapping his fingers ten times, and turning round and 
round. By these means he prevents their approach 

VI He then sets to work to provide himsaf with a 
new body, beginning wth these words 'I mysdf am 
the divinity to whom I am about to offer sacrifice * By 
virtue of these words he unites the individual soul 
which reposes in his navel with the supreme soul which 
reposes in his breast In the same way he unites 
successively the different elements of which he is made, 
the earth to the water, the vrater to the fire, the nre 


to the wind, the wind to the air 

VII. He presses the nght nostril with his thumb ana 
repeats the monosyllable ton sixteen times, ana 
breathing heavily through the left nostril he there y 
dries up the body which forms his mortal tenement 

VIII. With his thumb and first finger he closes botn 
nostrils, repeats the word ran six times, holds his breatn, 
thinks of fire, and by this means burns his Broy. 

IX He repeats the word hm thirty-two Blowing 
hard all the time through his nght nostrf He th 
blows away the body which has just been Burn^ H 
must think of a new set of senses, and *e though 
will of itself suffice to procure them for him 
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X. Then thbking of water, he causes the amrita. to 

&J1 from the moon by pronoundng the sacred word 
oufli. He difEuses this amnia over the v^ole of his bodyi 
which then becomes resusdtated. r, 

XI. Finally, while sa^ng the wordjom he thinks of 
the elements of which he is compose, and arranges 
them in order, in the place of those he has just 'got 
rid of. 

XII. He again repeats: T am myself the dmnity tb 
whom 1 am about to do sacrifice.’ He then brings back 
to his navel the individual soul which had been 
ii^rporated in the supreme soul, after which, putting 
his nght hand on his head, he says: ‘Glory to the 
Penitent N^dat’ and he imagines that this Penitent 
is then resting on his head. Pladng his hands on the 
vessd of ^ter beside him he evokes upon it the mantta 

Tinally, he lays his hand on his chest, and 
Vishnu is at once there. He finishes by saying the 
tet^ of the alphabet over the new and perfectly pure 
wmy which he has just made for hims^ 

AftCT *is preparatory ceremony, called santi^ga, he 
^ to his household gods. He may also do it, 



allwofiflSTi,“M^°'™rM his means 

as possible to this repasL ' 

Aiv. Me eats in alence, but he does not becin rinril 

S "f »« A* ,,.a 

^ pm *“■ 

patch with a thin a- squaJe 


patcti with a thin su-eam ^ a .sgdare 

the middle, and says: ‘Glorv tn M ^ httle ricetih 

^ wory to NarayanaK,spnnj®fa| 
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over it a few drops of water. He also places a little 
rice on each of the corners of the square, saying 
successively: ‘Glory to Vishnul Glory to the god of evu 
spirits (Siva)I Glory to the god of the earth (Brahma}! 
Glory to the eaithl’ repeating each time, ‘I offer him 
this rice'. On the nee that he is going to eat he places 
either some leaves of the tvlasi ^ or a flew of the 
flowers that he offered in the preceding sacrifice. He 
then traces a circular patch with a thin stream of water, 
and puts some rice in the centre. This is an offering 
to the evil spirits. 

Pouring a litde water into the hollow of his hand, 
he drinks it as a foundation for the meal he is about 
to make. He takes a little rice soaked in melted butter 
and puts it into his mouth, saying* ‘Glory to the wind 
whicn dwells in the chest!’ At the second mouthful, 
‘Glory to the wind which dwells m the face!’ At the 
third ‘Glory to the wind which dwells in the thro^! 
At the fourth, ‘Glory to the wind which dwells in the 
whole bodyi’ At uie fifth, ‘Glory to those noisy 
ebullitions which escape above and below!’ 

Sannyasis, penitents, and widows may not eat anything 
in the evening. Should they do so they would be gi^ 
of a crime equal to that of killing a Brahmin Tne 
most minute attention must be paid to food, but tne 
chief point, and the most laudable without doubt, is 
to see that the cooking is done with perfect cleanliness 
This duty generally devolves on the women, thougi 
most Brahmins pride themselves on being good cooks 
The room set apart for cooking operations is, as rar 
as possible, the most reured room in the house, s 
that strangers, and particularly Sudras, may not jw 
able to look in, as that would defile the eai^en v^cb 
T he spot must be well punfied to begin with by 
the floor over with cow-dung mixed wi* 
clothing of the persons who do the work must na 

been freshly washed, j j,,,, wife 

The Brahmin being seated on the ground, nis 

• The plant, Oemum sanctum —Ed 
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, s a banana leaf in front of him, or the leaves of 

other trees sewn together to serve as plates. She pours 
a few drops of water on diem, and helps the rice, 
Iiumng the other dishes on each side. To flavour the 
rice they, pour upon it melted butter, for which 
Brahmins have a particular fondness, or they flavour 
it with a kind of sauce so highly spiced that no European 
palate could stand its pungency. Everything is helped 
as well as eaten with the fingers only. Should however 
the dishes be very hot the vrifc may use a wooden 
spoon so as not to burn hersdf. 

When a Brahmin or any oAer Hindu eats, those 
whom he has invited are allowed to be present. As a 
rule It is considered the hei^t of rudeness to look at 
any one who is eating, and Hindus who are obliged 
mm travelling to take their meals in rest-houses, or 
under trees, are very careful to hang up screens round 
tne place where they eat so as not to be seen. 

As soon as the husband has finished his meal the 

n r which, as a 

proot of his affecuon for her, the husband will leave 
a tw scraps She, for her part, will show no repugnance 
M eanng the fragments that he has left. The foUowine 
which I read in some Indian book, illustrates 

so hadly attacked by leprosy 
2 one day a joint of one of his fingers dropped off 

hn wife r ™ ’oaMate. When 

hersdf she contented 

sir Ld P''“ 00 one 

leftiir *’0'^ husband had 

B^m n 'he smallest repugnance. The 

Sa ni?? so lighted with 

her overwhelming 

rew^ ran r U ® melancholy tone, ‘what 

Ssl^ K i ® ohfldte, and 

desoS Z if n one of the hated and 
espised class of widows-’ ‘No.’ answered the Brahmin, 
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‘you shall not go unrewarded. I will arrange for your 
happiness ' Accordingly the Brahmin, being a holy man 
and much beloved by the gods, in spite of his leprosy, 
was panted the favour of reincarnation and was 
allowed to live with his wife as long as she and he 
desired. In the enjoyment of abundant riches, and of 
all the gifts that nature can bestow, they saw three 
generations pass away, being reborn each time they 
reached the ordinary term of human life. Moreover 
as a climax to their happiness they had numerous 
children with each new life. At last, tired of this life, 
they both died, and were transported to the Sat^loka 
or paradise of Brahma.’ But to return to our subject. 

XV. His meal over the Brahmin washes his hands 
and rinses his mouth. He must also gargle his throat 
twelve times 

XVI. He takes some leaves of the tulast which he 
had offered before his meal to his household go*, 
and bringing to his mind the thought of cither the 
penitent Agastya or the giant Kumbhalcarna he swallows 
these leaves, by doing which he ensures a good digestion 
for the meal just eaten and wards off any illness . 

XVII He gives betel and areca-nut to the poor 
Brahmins invited to dinner and dismisses them He 
then spends some time reading devotional books 

XVIII. His reading finished, he puts some betel inw 
his mouth, and is then free to look after his ordina^ 
business or to go and see his friends. 
the time not to covet either the goods or the wives oi 

° XIX Towards sunset he returns for ^ 

to the river and performs the evening sand^. repeanng 

the ceremonies of the morning and midday c.- 

XX On his return home he performs the homam 


voraaous appetite ^Ed 
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the second time, and reads some Puranas. He again 
goes through the han~smarana, which, as we have 
already described, consists in reciting the litanies to 
Vishnu and pronouncing his thousand names aloud. 

XXL He then visits the temple nearest ju> his house, 
but he must never present himself there empty-handed. 
He must take as an offering either oil for the lamp, 
cocoanuts, bananas, camphor, or incense. See., of whiw 
the sacrifices are composed. If he is very poor he must 
at least bring some betel leaves. 

XXII. If the temple is dedicated to Vigneshwara 
(KHayer) he walks round it once, after which, turning 
towards the god, he takes the lobe of his left ear in 
his right hand and the lobe of his right ear in his left 
hand, and in this posiuon squats down on his heels 
three times; he then strikes himself gendy on both his 
temples. If the shrine is dedicated to Siva he walks 
round it twice, and three times if it is consecrated to 
Vishnu. 

XXIII. Having performed his religious duties he 
returns home, takes his evening meal, observing the 
twud <%remonies, and goes to bed soon afterwards. A 
Brahmin must purify the place where he is going to 
sleep by rubbing it over with cow-dung, and he must 
manage so that the place cannot be overlooked by any 


A Brahmin must never sleep on a mountain, in a 
^veyard, in a. temple, in any place where they do 
Wi, in any place dedicated to evil spirits, under the 
snMow of a tree, on ground that has been tilledi in 
ic house of bis guru, in any spot Aat 

higher than that where the image of some god 

happens to be 

liw '^**ere snakes generally 

hm.c« night in 

»f »>■«■ »"<i » <«apon 
r '"‘lere he lays hts head He rubs his feet. Washes 
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his mouth twice, and then hes down. 

A Brahmin must never go to bed with his feet wet, 
nor sleep under the beam which supports the roof of 
the housed He must avoid sleeping with his fece turned 
to the west or north. If it is impossible to arrange it 
otherwise it would be better to be turned towards the 
north than towards the west. When lying down he 
offers worship to the earth, to Vishnu, to Nandikeswara, 
one of the wief spirits who guard Siva, and to the 
bird garuda (Brahminy kite), to whom he makes the 
following prayers: — 

‘lUustnous son of Kasyapa and Vinatal king of birds, 
vnth beauteous wings and sharp-pointed beak; you who 
are the enemy of snakes, preserve me from theu 


poison I 

He who repeats this prayer when he goes to bed, 
when he rises, and after his ablutions, will never be 
bitten by a snake. Here is another and most efficaaous 
prayer which they are supposed to make a rule of 
saying before going to bed. It bears the name of kalasa, 
and is addressed to those evil sptnts, Siva’s guardians. 
While repealing it the right hand must be placed over 
the various parts of the body as they are meouoned’~ 

‘May my head be preserved from all acadente by 
Bhairava, my forehead by Bishana, my ears by Bhuta 
Karma, my face by Preta-Vahana, my thighs by 
Karta, my shoulders by the Ditis, who are endowo 
with supernatural strength, my hands by Kapalini wno 
wears ^und his neck a chaplet of human skulls, my 
chest by Santa, my belly, lips, and two sides by l^®*^*^* 
the back of my body by Kadrupala, my nawl oy 
Kgh etraja. my sexual organs by Vatu, my ankles oy 
Siddha Vatu, and the rest of my body from my neao 
to my feet by Surakara, my to my 

Vidatta, and from below my waist by Yama! May tn 


I This IS said to b« a necessary precaution, as on 
snakes are often to be found— Ed 


these beams 
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fire wUch receives the worship of all the gods preserve 
me from all evil in whatever place I may happen to 
bel May the wives of the demons watch over my 
dnldren, my cattle, my horses, my elephantsl May 
Vishnu watch over my country, and may the God who 
takes care of all ^ings also take care of me, particularly 
when 1 find myself in some place which is not under 
the jprotection of my divinityl’ 

Whoever recites this prayer every evening when going 
to bed will come to no harm. It suffices to wear it on 
the arm, to write it, and to read it, to become rich 
and live happily. 

XXIV. Finally, the Brahmin must again think of 
Vishnu, and tnis should be his last thought before 


SECTION V 

Second Part of the Sandhya MarArams or Prayers, 
according to the Yapir Veda ritual. 

reason the Brahmin Grahastha is unable 
0 perform the ablutions that form part of the first 
part of foe Sandhya, he must at any rate try to 
wcomplish foe second part by attentively and devouUy 
repraung foe prayers that belong to it. He first stands 
i . 5° O’" towards foe sun. He begins 

ton grows on the 

Sf darbha grass in 

whifo ^ quantity 

Wfoch he cuts to foe length of his palm. ^ 

THE MORNING SANDHYA 

prayer—”* rehgious exercises with foe following 

ApOOTtmAa paxntiova sarva vastam, 

Goiop^ yassmaret pundareekakshatn, 
oabahMbkmnlar.. suchthy 

^whaSwer'^^trorin Pure or impure, or 

tation in life he may find himself, if 
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he thinks of him who has eyes like the lotus^ he shall 
be pure inthin and without’ 

He then prays to the water in the following words. — 
•Water of the sea, of the rivers, of tanks, of wells, 
and of any other place whatsoever, hear favourably 
my prayers and vows! As the traveller, fatigued with 
the heat, finds rest and comfort under a tree’s shade, 
so may I find in you solace and assistance in all my 
QIs. and pardon for all my sinsl 
‘O Water! you are the eye of sacrifice and battle* 
You have an agreeable flavour; you have the bowels 
of a mother for us, and all her feelings towards usi I 
call upon you with the same confidence with which a 
child at the approach of danger flies to the arms of 
a loving mother. Cleanse me from my sins, and all 
other men of their sins. O Water! at the time of the 
flood Brahma the omniscient, whose name is spelt with 
one letter, existed alone, and existed under your fonm 
This Brahma brooding over you and mingling with 
yovfi did penance, and by the merits of his penance 
created night The waters which covered the ewth 
were drawn into one place and formed the sea Out 
of the sea were created the day, the years, the sun, 
the moon, and Brahma with his four countenances. 
Brahma created anew the firmament, the earth, the 
air, the smaller worlds, and everything that was m 

existence before the Flood ’ , 

This prayer ended, the Brahmin spnnkles a tew 
drops of water on his head from three stalks or tn 
sacred darbha grass 

Whoever in the morning shall address these 
to water, and shall be duly impressed with their impo » 
will surely receive remission of his sins 
Then clasping his hands, the Brahmin says 
•vJsbnu! you? eyes are like a flower! I offer you my 


1 That >s, Vishnu 

2 These words recall the woi 
chapter of Genesis —Dubow 


ds of the second verse of the first 
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worship. Pardon my sins, I perform the san^ya to 
keep my good name and dignity as a Brahmin,’ He 
then recaUs to mind the names of the greater and 
lesser worlds and the divinities who inhabit them, 
particularly the fire, the wind, and the sun, also 
Brlhaspati, Indra, and the gods of the earth. 

After that he puts his right hand on his head, and 
recalls to his memory the names of Brahma, of the 
wind, and of the sun. He then shuts his eyes, and at 
the same time closing his right nostril with his thumb, 
he invokes the god Brahma in these words: — 

‘Come, Brahma, come to my navel, and stay, stay 
there a long Ume.’ 

He then fencies to himself that this powerful god is 
seated on his navel; that the deity is red in colour, 
having four faces and two arms, a cord round his 
waist, holding a pitcher in his hand, riding on a goose, 
and accompanied by a multitude of divinities He then 
thin^ of him as having had no beginning, as possessing 
the ke)r to all knowledge and being able to grant all 
the desires of mankind, and especially as the head guru 
of Brahmins, endowed with the fullest power to purify 
and sanctify them, finally as the Creator of all things, 
and as an eternal being After which he says — 

Glory to the earthl Glory to the greater worlds’!’ 

in j W name, and thinks of them as 

^1 lighted by the sun.) ‘May my heart and my will be 

"’y desires be fulfilled 
m this life and in the next. To you, Brahma, who 

Sdorahon^*^ ^ yo“ I offer 

le?"nn«H?” finished, he breathes heavily through his 
lert nostril, and thereby puts to flivhr ail ii,« 

which means a place (locits) —Ed ^ •‘’"^ys add the word fefai. 
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right hand, he thinks of Vishnu, whom he addresses 
in these terms — 

‘Come, Vishnu, come to my chest, and stay there, 
stay there, stay there a long time.’ 

He then fancies Vishnu seated on his chest This god 
IS brown in colour, he has four arms, he carries a shell 
in one hand, the weapon called swnkha in another, in 
the third a chakra, and in the fourth a lotus He rides 
on the bird of prey garuda The Brahmin thinks of 
him as omnipresent in the fourteen worlds and 
upholding everything by his power. Then he says. — 
‘Glory to the lesser worlds'*’ (These he mentions 
their names ) 'I think of them, of water, and of amnim.’ 
By virtue of this prayer all his sms are blotted put 
He then thinks of Siva, whom he invokes as follows — 
‘Coma, Siva, come to my forehead* Stay, stay,_ stay 
there a long time’ 

He imagines Siva seated on his forehead This gM 
is white, he carries the irtsula or trident m one hand, 
and a small drum in the other, on his forehead is a 
new moon He has five faces, and each face has three 
eyes; he rides on an ox. He is represented further as 
the god self-creating and self-sufficient, as the universal 
destroyer. Then the Brahmin says — 

‘Glory to all the lesser worlds'’ (These he mentions 


by name ) _ 

Then he adds, speaking to Siva ‘Destroyer ot 
everything m the fourteen worlds, destroy my sms also. 

Whoever repeats this piayer, and makes the foregoing 
meditation, will assuredly obtain pardon of all his a 
and be saved However, as men are liable to 
innumerable sms, they can hardly do too “ 

ensure their being forgiven, and the stain of theu 
wickedness removed Tlie Brahmin therefore addresses 
the following prayer to the sun — 


1 There are seven lesser worlds, hsi is*the 

JSta Lula. Rasaiala, Talaiab. Mahaul.,. Patala The Iasi 

infcrn.il regions, the lowest of all to 
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'O sun! who art prayer itself and the god of prayer: 
forgive me all the sins that I have committed whUe 
praying, all those that I have committed during the 
night by thought, word, and deed; forgive me all those 
that I have committed against my neighbour by slander 
or false witness, by violating or seducing another man’s 
wife, by eadng forbidden food, by receiving presents 
from a man of low caste, in a word, all sins of any 
kind into which I may have fallen by night or by day.’ 

"Whoever addresses this prayer to the sun, and is 
filled with the conviction of what he is saying and 
performs the achamama at the same time, be 
absolved from all his sins and will go after his death 
to the abode of the sun. 

To perform the achanumia he must hold some water 
in the hollow of his right hand, and put it three times 
to his mouth. He must touch the under part of his 
nose with the back of his thumb; then joining his 
thumb and first finger together he must touch both 
*^11 joining ail the other fingers together to 
nis mumb he must touch his ears, his navel, his chest, 
IS head, and both shoulders. And before putdng the 
water to his mouth he must always be careful to purify 
ny repeating over it the following prayer: ‘Water! 
^u, are of a good taste,’ &c., as mentioned before, 
r^ing his hand three umes above his head he lets 
a r»i of water on it, and then thrice pours 

°° Hi® ground. He draws a long breath, and 
, ejects all Ae sins in his body. He must then recite 
P*"®yor which begins with the words: ‘O water! at 
*e Flood,’ &c., as cited above, 
anrf sfiould be looked won as the Supreme Being, 

offered to it. Nothing is more 
Thpi_r°^ water to cleanse men from meir sins, 
too^rf^ perform one’s daily ablutions 

so nw ’ and think of it, and 

WQMViir.IHj^ After having thus 

nostnlf^^j Hlf draws a htde water into his 

‘nts, and then shoots it out again. With this water 
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the sinful man also falls to the ground and is crushed 
under the left heel. Then turning to the east, the 
Brahmin stands on tiptoe Raising slightly his hands, 
the palms turned towards heaven, be makes the 
following prayer to the sun: — 

‘O Sunl fire is born of you, and from you the gods 
derive their splendour, you are the eye of the world 
and the light of it'' 

Nothing IS more elBcactous than this prayer, 
accompanied by adorauons, for turning aside anything 
that may bring sorrow, or sin, or pain, and for 
protection against untoward accident He must add, 
still addressing the sun. — 

‘Glory to Brahma, Supreme Being! Glory to the 
Brahmins! Glory to the Penitents! Glory to the gods! 
Glory to the Vedas! Glory to Vishnu! Glory to the 
winds!’ 

While reciting this prayer he offers the tarpana, that 
is, a libation of water, to such of these gods as he 
names and to all the gods in general. He puts unwr 
his feet a stalk of darbha grass, and standing upnght, 
on one foot if possible, he recites the famous gayain 
mantram, which is as follows' — 

'Come, goddess, come and make me happy. ^ 

are the voice of Brahma, whose name is formed ot 
three letters; who are the mother of the Vedas, who 
are also the mother of Brahma; I offer you 117 
adoration.’ He who thus invokes the goddess m 
three times a day will thereby be purified from ail 

He then pronounces the monosyllable aum, ^ 
his fingers ten times while turning round pus k w 
scare away giants and evil spirits He must then mm 
again of the goddess ge^n In the morning He musi 

' The gayain mimtnm, as we have already observed. « *e mwt 
Mcrel: the most sublime, the most mOTtonous^ and flic ^ 
efficartous of all the manirams of flie Brahmins ^ t ^ g 
rfns pniyer, until they have come to Iwk upon it not only 
but as an actual goddess itself— Dubois 
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picture her to himself as a young girl of extrao^inary 
beauty, resembling Brahma in appearance, riding on 
a goose, holding in her hand a stalky of darbha grass, 
dwelling in the sun’s face and in the ritual of thcYajur 
Veda. Having thus pictured her in his mind, he 
prostrates himself before her. 

He then addresses Vishnu in these words: ‘Vishnu! 
your eyes are like a flower,’ Sec., as before. 

To recite the gayatri without having previously offered 
homage to Vishnu would be labour lost. Such a lapse 
would indeed be a source of sin. They count on their 
fingers the number of times that they recite the gaya^. 
The hands should be held aloft and covered over with 
a cloth, so that no one can see how many repetiuons 
have been made. They say it in a low voice so that 
no one can hear them. The following is the text of 
this sublime prayer. — 

'Atm* Glory to Patala! Glory to the Earth! Glory to 
Swarga! I think of the splendid light of the Sun. May 
he deim to turn my heart and my soul towards the 
path of virtue, and to the blessings of this world and 
of the next'!’ 

Every Brahmin ought to redte this mantram from a 
thousand to ten thousand umes daily. He may, if 
sdf-indulgent, repeat it only a hundred or even only 

’ This form does not seem to agree altogether with the original 
given in the chapter on mantram I think the explanation is 
"jsi then are several forms of ffijatn, which vary according to 
the Vedas from which they are taken — ^Dubois 
One would think from the Abba's description of the piyaln that 
It was a meaningless mantram, but the Hindus assert that in It is 
summed up their highest philosophy The following is the text 
Of the ayatn, with its translation — 

Aunt, bhtvr, bhuwJi, suvaki 
Aum, tat saxntur varenyam 
Bhargp devasja dAtmakt 
Oktyo yo ruth prachodcyat 
Aum, earth, sky, heaveni 
that excellent viwfier 
^e light divine, let us meditate upon. 

Which (light) enlightens our understanding —Ed 
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twenty times, but in no case less than eight times. 

It is by virtue of this prayer that Brahmins become 
like Brahma, and after their death share his happiness. 
It is so extremely efficacious that its fervent repetiuon 
will blot out the most heinous sms, such for instance 
as having killed a Brahmin or a pregnant woman, 
drunk intoxicating liquors, or betrayed one’s most 
intimate friend, &c. Ine Brahmin then dismisses the 
goddess in these terms — 

‘1 have prayed to you, O illustrious goddess, to obtain 
remission of my sins. Forgive me them, and mrant that 
after my death I may enjoy the delights of Vaikuntha 
You have Brahma's face; you are Brahma himself. It 
IS you who have created, who preserve, and who destroy 
everything. Grant that I may be happy in this world, 
that joy, wealth, and prosperity may always be my 
portion, and that after my death my lot may be son 
happier and more lasting! Return, O goddess, after 
havinjg granted me this favour, return to your usual 
dwellmg-place!’ 

He offers her tarfana, or the libation of water, as 
also to the sun and to the planet Venus, 

‘Glory to die sun and to the planet Venus' May me 
water that I now offer you find favour in your sight 
He finally addresses this prayer to fire.-- 
•O fire' listen to what I am about to say' Burn my 
enemies, and those who speak evil of the Vedw J h 
number of my sins is like a sea of fire, withom b 
and without shore, ready to consume me I unpwr 
your mercy, and may it be to me a means of s 
He then evokes Rudra (Siva), whose countenance 

like that of time and of fire, and the 

‘You are the Veda, you are the tnithl You a m 
Supreme Being' Your face is t"arvellous' Yo^« 
of the world' I offer you adoration. Then n 

**Sl^ to Brahma' Glory to water' Glory to the god 

Varuna' Glory to Vishnu'* ^hefl 

He offers the tarpana to each of these god , 
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to the sun, to whom he says' — ' 

‘Illustrious son of Kasyapa, you resemble a lovely 
flowerl You are the enemy of darknea; through you 
all our. sms are forgiven I offer you my worship as 
tt) the greatest of gods; deign to receive it graciously.’ 
Finally, he turns round three times in honour of the 
sun, and makes him a profound bow. 

THE NOONDAY SANDHYA’ 


The Brahmin, having performed his ablutions and 
tied up the little lock of hair on the top of his head, 
traces one of the usual marks on his forehead, and 
turning towards the east, says — 

‘Vishnui the gods delight to look on the beauties of 
your dwelling-place, the sight charms them, they are 
never tired of beholding it, they open wide their eyes, 
to contemplate itl’ 

Then, addressing the sun, he says ‘God of light! 
j /if the dayl You are the god of the planets and 
has life, you are the god who purifies men 
and blots out all their transgressions, accept the worship 
that I offer to youl’ v 

He then says — 

Glory to the lesser worlds! Glory to Swarga' Glory 
the earthi Glory to Maha-loka* Glory to Tapo-loka! 
lory to Yama-lokai Glory to Sattya-lokai It is by the 
mighty power of the sun, the Supreme Being, that 
™ter. light, amnia, Brahma with the four faces, and 
mything that exists, have been created.’ 

his left thumb on his right hand, he says — 
cninm j'^^y^hing m me, be it good or bad, 
rho c “i" ularaeworthy, be purified by the sun, 
me Supreme Beingi’ 

^ player his sms are inei up. Then, 
barlt nostrils, he carries his thoughts 
sin This thought causes 

tremble He must picture sin to himself under 

ailed Maikia-Vmdam-U 
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tlie form of a black man with a horrible face. Then, 
putting his thumb to his left nostril, he recalls Siva, 
and says: — 

'Siva, who arc the chief of et^l spirits, save me from 
punishment and put my sins to flight with your trident!’ 

Breathing strongly through nts left nostril, he 
performs uie aekamania, and says: — 

‘The water purifies die earth; may the earth which 
bas been purified by the water take away all the sins 
which 1 may have commuted — by eating after another 
poison, by partaking of forbidden food, by receiving 
gifts from a man of low caste or from a sinful person 
I pray that the water may purify me from all sm, 
whatsoever it may be.* He performs the achamanta twice 
more, for nothing washes away sin more surely than 
water. Every Brahmin should therefore perform 
achamanta', for by this act alone not only wifi all his 
sins be remitted, even to the murder of a Brahmin or 
of a pregnant woman, but further it also makes him 
sinless for all time to come He tlien takes three stalks 
of darbha grass, and sprinkles some drops of water on 
his head with it; but he must first purify the water by 
reciting over it die gayatn and the following swulrains 
*0 water! who are spread on the bosom of the Mrtn, 
grant that I may perform the sandhya, so that, being 
purified by it, I may perform pujaV 'O water! you haw 
a good taste,’ &c., and so on as before. He sp"**"" 
some water with the three stalks of darika gra», 
on the earth and then on his head. He who in additi 
to the above recites the following prayeij may 
assured that all his desires will be gradfied, that nc 
will live in the midst of plenty and be happy 
water! you are in everything that has life, in all quarici 
of the world, even on the tops of the highest mounmins 
You are of superlauve excellence, f u®his 
you are the amrtfa!’ He dien rises, and filling 
hands wth ivater, pours it ground, sag^ 

‘Glory to Patala! Glory to the Earth' Glory » Sirarp 
Then, turning to the sun, and raising his hands 
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high, he says* — 

‘O Sunl you are the will of the gods, you are the 
opposite of water* You are the eye of the gods Mitra, 
Varuna, and of Rre; you shine in Swarga, on the 
earth, and everywhere*’ He then repeats the prayer 
which begins with these words; — 

'Glory to Brahma, the Supreme Being!’ &c., and so 
on as before. 


He places one or two stalks of darbha grass under 
his feet, and evokes the in these words: — 

‘Come, goddess, come and shower your favours upon 
me! You are the word of Brahma, the mother of the 
Vedas* it is from you that Brahma was born. I offer 
you You are the mother of Brahmins. It is you 
who Dear the engine of the world, and carry the weight 
thereof It is through your protection that men live 
peacefully in the world, for by your care all evil, fear, 
and dan^r are kept far from them. It is through you 
Aat men become virtuous, and it is from you that ^ja 
derives its efficacy You are eternal! Hasten, ^eat 
goddess, and answer my prayer!’ 

It IS by virtue of this prayer that the gods have 
attained to Swarga, that snakes penetrate into the 
bowels of the earth, and float in the midst of the 


^ters; that fire possesses the power of burning; that 
Brahmins, grown like to the gods, merit daily to receive 
JTOrship and sacrifice from other men in acknow- 
^gement of their surpassing knowledge and virtue. 
He repeats the invocation to the sun, and purifies 
b*niself in pronouncing the sacred word awn Then 
vyc^nti in the following manner. — 
Wory to Paialal’ (he puts his hands to his head). 
Wory to the Earth*’ (he puts his hands on the tuft 
ori the top of his head) 

Wory to Swarra*’ (he touches himself all over his 

bo^). 

ci3v ” exclaims, 'Awn-hhatu^ at the same time 
bis fingers ten times whilst turning round, 
be stamps the ground with his left heel to scare 
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sandalwood powder, and some mustard seed into a 
plated copper vessel While mixing all these together, 
he says — 

‘O sun' you are the roost brilliant of all the stars! 
Vishnu borrows his splendour, from you! You are pure 
and you purify men, I offer you worshipl Gloiy to 
the sun' 1 offer him this arghyaY 

Such, then, is the noonday sandhya It is a religious 
exercise whi^ must never be omitted, but if for any 
reason one fails to perform it, one must do penance 
before performing the evening san&ya. This penance 
consists in repeating the gayain ten times, and offenng 
arghya to the sun 

A Brahmin who does not perform the sandhya 
regularly is not permitted to fulfil any other act of 
religious worship It would be quite fruidess for hm 
to offer ptya, or sraddka (the sacrifice for the dead), 
or to fast or to pray. 

The inestimable advantages which the gayatnmmnim 
procures are proportionate to the number of tunes it 
is repeated. Thus for a thousand repetiuoos you woulo 
obtain success m all your undertakings; for ten 
thousand, the forgiveness of sins and abundance ot 
this world’s goods, for twenty thousand, the oj 
wisdom and the gift of knowledge, for a hundreo 
thousand, the supreme grace of becoming a visnnu 


after death. 

It is considered most mentorious ' 

undertake to recite the gayatn for a certain . 

daily, the credit gained thereby being 
according to the length of ume devoted to the 
It deptnls, to h to on the choK* to 
of the three Miming penods ('> 
sunset, (2) from sunrise to noon, and (5) at 

of about three hours. ,, 

Any Brahmin who makes such a vow caMs 
a certain number of his fellow-Brahmins, and says 
their presence' — 
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Today being such and such a day of such and such 
a mon&, I, so-and-so Brahmin, of such and such 
country and famQy, bang desirous of averting all 
dan^ from mysw, of growing in virtue, ana of 
obtaining the delights of Swarga after my death, hereby 
call all present to witness that 1 vow to recite the gar/airt 
every &y from such an hour till such an hour.* 

THE EVENING SANDHYA 


Brahmins begin this sandhya about sunset, but it must 
not be performed on the day of the sankrantt, that is 
to say, on the day that the sun moves from one sign 
of the Zodiac to another, nor on the days of the new 
and full moon, nor on Ae twelfth day of the moon, 
nor yet on the day on which one has offered the 
S8cn^e for the dead called sraddha. To perform the 
evening .randAya under these circumstances would be 
^mmitting a crime equal to the murder of a Brahmin. 
If a Brahmin has just lost his father, his mother or 
one of his children; if his gums bleed, or if through 
a wound or accident any part of his body above toe 
navel has been bleeding, or in a word if he finds that 
ne IS impure, he would comnut an unpardonable sin 
oy p^orming the evening sandhya. Indeed, m the last 
ase he would lose all his possessions and his children, 
except under these special drcumstances, he must never 
neglect this religious duty, and he must carefully 
observe the following rules. — 

He makes the usual abluuons. Then, turning to the 
no^, he recalls the memory of Vishnu. He then thinks 
•n addresses the following prayer to him: — 

Brahma, you have four faces, you are my creatorl 

committed. I am 

now oeginmng the evening sandhya. Deign to be present, 
and repose on my chest, and deUver me from my sins.* 
woS.. BKinfrom which begins with these 

lesser worldsl* and so on as 
ore. Qosing up both nostrils, he thinks of Vishnu, 
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and imagines that he is resting on his navel, and says; 
*0 Vishnul you are of great stature and black in colour. 
You have four arms, you are the preserver of all that 
exists; destroy my sins ’ He offers worship to the seven 
greater ivorlds, as in the morning sand^, and again 
addressing Vishnu, he says* ‘You have created light, 
amnta, and all that is used for the food of mankind 
Preserve me, and preserve all that lives in the woridl' 
Closing the right nostril with his finger, he breathes 
strongly through the left, and by this means burns all 
the sins that are in his body. Then he ejects them by 
breathing forcibly through the right nostnl He then 
directs his thoughts to Siva, the destroyer of sin and 
of all things, and imagines that he is resting on hu 
forehead He says to him, ‘O Sivaf you are white and 
tall. You have the mark of a ha!f*moon on your 
forehead, you have three eyes; you destroy all things, 
you are the god of gods, I implore your protection, 
and offer you worship*’ He once more offers paja to 
the different worlds, and destroys his sins by virtue or 
the following prayer — ^Oh, may my sins be destroyea 
by the almighty power of the sun and the fire He 
adds ‘O fire* you are prayer and the god of pray®" 
Forgive me all the mistakes I have made in the diffe^t 
mantmms that I have recited, and forgive me, 
all the sins that I have this day committed in thougni, 
word, and deed May this water, which I dnok trom 
my uplifted hand, destroy everything bad and sintu 
that may be in me.’ He performs the achamama as 
the morning sandhya He also inhales some pu^ieo 
water into his nostrils, as he did before, and 
the mantram which begins with the words O 
at the time of the Flood.’ &c , and so on. as bctore 

"’rhen he ejects by a forable expirauon 
his nostrns. which carries away “ ggnB this 

he crushes at once upon a stone „ of 

man of sin to himself as a and 

extraordinary strength with a red belly, white 
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beard, and a hideous and distorted face^ 

He evokes the gt^fotn, and turning to the west, he 
says. — 

*0 god of the day, on whom depends the hai>piness 
of mankind, I offer the evening sandhya: deign to 
honour me with your presence! O goddess gmatn, who 
are the emblem of the Vedas and the word of Br^ma, 
whose name is composed of three letters! 1 offer you 
ptga; hasten hither that I ma^ be happy!’ 

Whilst making this prayer his hands are spread open 
and rmsed towards heaven. He then rubs his hands 
togelher and puts them to his breast, believing in 
imamnadon that the gayain is repoang there. He cracks 
his nnger-joints ten times, and turns round at the same 
moment; and by that he closes all places of egress, so 
that the goddess cannot depart. He pictures her to 
himself as an old woman, having Siva’s face, riding on 
an ox, dwelling in the disk of the sun, and united to 
all the Vedas. Then he says: — 

‘Divine wife of Siva! you are the mother of all that 
«. I offer you puja at me approach of night, take me 
under your protection and save me! Come, gayain, 
c(^e and favourably hear my prayers!’ 

n^ever recites these words will obtain aU that he 
Mks for. Then, facing the north, with his arms hanging 
oown, he rentes the gayatnmantram, in the same manner 


Here u another portrait of a man of sin, culled from the Sama-Veda 
ine murder of a Brahmin forms the head of the man of stn, 
otinKing intoxicaung liquors, the eyes, theft, panicularly of gold, 
iht “urder of a guru, the ears; the murder of a woman, 

shoulders! the rape of another 
nnn * ehest, the wdful production of abortion, the neck, 

and just, the belly, ill treatment of 
atru ® sought protection, the stomach, to slander your 
‘■'‘-ay a secret confided to you. or to be 

Darts ‘■*’'*‘* are the private 

Md die thighs, and the hairs of these are the smaller sins 

he w^lart’Vnll t 6}fanuc stature, and has a horrible face, 
mankiS'^Duteis**®* torturing 
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and the same number of times as before. It is unpossible 
to repeat this prayer too often in the evening, evening 
prayers being so much more efficacious than o&ers. 
A Brahmin who daily recites this prayer unmterruptedly 
from sunset to midnight will by this pious exercise 
most assuredly place himself beyond the possibihty of 
want or misery, and will ensure for himself a quiet 
and peaceful death, without sickness or pain, when his 
long and prosperous career shall draw to a close. 

To dismiss the goddess gayatn he uses the same 
formulas as those of the noonday sandhya, and, after 
the tatpana, or libation of water, to the sun and the, 
planet Venus, he addresses Siva in these words— ‘0 
Rudra! protect me from all accident and danger as 
well by night as by day. You are the lord of the worid; 
take me under your protection that nothing may hurt 
me or do me harm.’ The prayer to fire fwlows; then 
he offers tarpema to the fouowing gods, saying ‘Glory 
to Brahma! Glory to water! Glory to Vanina! Glory 
to Vishnu! Glory to Rudral’ While offering arghyajo 
the sun, he says: ‘God of hght, god of the day! I oti« 
you worship! Receive the argfiya that I now mesent to 
you, and deliver me from the cares and dangers of 
the world!’ 


CONCLUSION 

‘I will conclude,’ the author goes on to say, "by 
explaining what the sandhya is, and on what occasions 
it should be offered, 

‘Brahma, the author and father of the Vedas, wishing 
to extract the essence of them, composed the jondnyo, 
which IS in respect to the other Vedas what butter is 
to mdk, or what gold is compared with me otne 
metals In short, as honey is the quintessence flower , 
so the san^a is the quintessence of the Vedas 

‘And as the sandhya is all that is most sublime in 
Vedas, so is the gayatn, all that is most sublime in 

™, ceia^ cbum f°f 

the r'^ission of their sins, plenty, joy, wealth, heal 


1 
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and also ensures their happiness hereafter. 

They must beware of teaching this prayer to the 
degraded Sudras Whoever dared to do so woidd 
assuredly go to the infernal regions— he, his tamer, 
and his chOdren; and if a Sudra happened to overhrar 
a Brahmin repeating it he would inevitably go to me 
same place and remain mere for all eternity. 

•I have said it, and I repeat it,' says the aumor, let 
mem beware of making it known to me Sudras, under 


pain of eternal damnation. 

‘No meditation, penance, sacrifice, knowledge, prayer, 
can compare in efficacy to me gayatn mantram. Its merits 
are superexcdlent, but it must also be kept a profound 
secret. It was Brahma himself who composed it 


expressly for Brahmins. 

‘This is me idea which must be formed of me goddess 
gayatn Though she appears under me form of a prayer. 
It must be recognized mat she is me Supreme Being, 
and she must be worshipped as such. Brahma, who 
composed mis mantram, taught it to Indra, who taught 
It to Yama; he in turn instructed Siva, who taught it 
to me Brahmins.' 

Such are me prayers and ceremonials used by 
Brahmins when perrorming me mree sandhyas, and 
such are me extravagant absurdities to which mey are 
bound to conform. 


The intense and mysterious solemnity wim which 
they perform all mis ceremonial is intendra to persuade 
omers mat its end and object must be of me highest 
and most vital importance; me inner meaning hieing 
quite beyond me reach of tlie vulgar and ignorant. 
Every care is taken to strengmen mis opinion; and 
mey use me greatest precautions to exclude me 
searching eyes of educated persons. 

Though assured of the blind credulity of me ignorant 
masses over whom mey hold sway, mey are well aware 
mat, if ever me spell should be broken, meir 
charlatanism and cupidity would stand revealed, and 
mey would men become the laughing-stock of me 
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public. 

If the sandhya really represents the cream of the 
Vedas, I do not thinx that any European will regret 
the want of a wider acquaintance with these famous 
books. As an excuse for the fantastic folly of many of 
their religious performances Brahmins assert that some, 
if not all, are only allegories, of which the inner meaning 
is more rational. This may very likely be true; but I 
am fully persuaded that the tradition of this inner 
meaning has been lost. There are beyond question very 
few Brahmins who would be able to give even the 
most imperfect idea of what their rites were originally 
intended to convey. It is an undoubted fact that the 
greater number of them have nothing in their minds 
beyond the matenal and literal fulfilment of the 
ridiculous ceremonies which they are in the habit of 
performing. Take, for instance, their celebrated 
mysterious gmatn, of which each word, they aver, 
contains a hidden meaning — a meaning, howwer, 
which IS interpreted in as many different ways as there 
are castes and sects*. 

The first four secuons of this chapter are taken from 
the Nitya Kama, or Brahminical ntual I was acquainmd 
with the second pait of the sondhyo when I first compiled 
this work; I had read a fuU desenpuon of its details 
in a little manuscript of M Pons, formerly a Jesuit 
missionary in the CarnaUc, who died about eighty years 
aeo. He had traveUed all over Southern India, and 
was a good Sansknt scholar, having written a gramme 
of that tenguage But the particulars which this learn^ 
man gave appeared to me so extraordinary a 
ScredSle, that I doubted their 
S.t u. UK th«n ^ 

in Canara entitled P^rofuta-^atiu^Km or lae 
Religious Observances of a Brahmin Puroliita, 

I A Hindu would 

their meaning — Ed - 
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1 found the «anie details in almost exactly the same 
words I consulted some Brahmins on the subject, and 
they assured me that they were substantially correct, 
but that there were some mantmm and ceremonies 
mentioned, which were not in use in the Southern 
Provinces, though they were used in the north. Indeed 
I was assured the ce”emonial and mantrams vary slightly 
in different parts, according to the Veda and the sect 
of those that follow them. But, according to my 
informants, most Brahmins neglect and are even 
altogether ignorant of the greater part of them. 

The Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas must also perform 
the sandhya; but it is not as obligatory for them, 
especially for Vaisyas, as it is for Brahmins. Further- 
more, toe mantrams and ceremonials of the latter are 
quite different, and not nearly so numerous 
The Jams also perform the sandhya. As for the Sudras, 
they can only make simple ablutions, without any 
prayers or ceremonies, but any one who wishes to be 
disttnguished from the vulgar herd, and to be 
considered a more exalted person, rarely fails to 
perform the ablutions at least once a day. To see them 
one would never think that those who perform the 
mndhya are actuated in any way by a spirit of devotion, 
the Brahmin gets through all these ceremonies and 
jupeats all these prayers as quickly as possible, he is 
“fce a schoolboy gabbling over a lesson he has learnt 
^ heart; and this, like everything else, is all performed 
pertunctordy and as a duty to be discharged with all 
possible celerity. ® 
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8 


Brahtninical Fasts — The Custom of Rubbing the Head and 
Body with Oil. — Tlie Over-indulgence of Brahmins. — Their 
^Scrupulous Observance of Custom — Rcflccaons on this 
Subject — Their SamaTadlianas, or Public Feasts — Sudra Feasts 
Brahmins are obliged to keep frequent and often 
prolonged fasis^ They are expected to accustom 
themselves to them as indispensable adjuncts of their 
religion from tlie day diey assume the tnple cord. 
Even old age, infirmity, or sickness, unless it be very 
senous, is not held to exempt them from these fasts. 

On ordinary days the Brsmmin Grahastha ma;jr take 
two meals; one after midday, and one before going to 
bed. But this rule has many exceptions. There are 
many days on which he is flowed to take only one 
meal, about three o’clock in the afternoon; and there 
are others when he may neither eat nor drink. 

The days of the new and full moon are fast-daw, as 
also (be tenth, eleventh, and twelfth days of each lunar 
month, which are called the ekadasi vrata, on the team 
and twelfth days one meal may be taken, on fte 
eleventh day, called ekadasi, no meal at all is allowed 
To fast on Aese three days has a special merit As 
the fast which is kept on the eleventh day of each 
lunar month is observed with particular solemnity, i 


* One IS perpetually struck by the numerous points of resein 
between the manners and customs of modem 
of the Pharisees, with which wc have become acguaintri thro^ 
the Holy Scriptures Their lives arc full of the same affte»o . 
they share the same dread of defilement, there aie w « 
continual ablutions and bathin®, the same scropu^sj>«^ 
to the outward observance of the law, the and 

&c , but all this is tainted by overweening 27) miglii 

hypocnsy What St Matthew says of *'* ' of India 

certainly be applied without injustice to the Brahmins ot 

2 The eleventh day is the only wdow*T^e 

now^ays — Ed 
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wiU give a few details of it in an appendix^. 

The thirteenth day of the moon is an unlucky day. 
Brahmins must eat nothing on that day dll sunset^. In 
the evening, before taking their food, they offer puja 
to Siva, to propidate him, and then begin to eat. 

The feast called Swarairi (or ‘Siva’s Night’) falls on 
the fourteenth day of the moon in the month of Maga 
(February), the origin and pardculars of which will be 
seen in an appendix^. On that day no one must eat 
or drink, or even sleep, for the whole twenty-four 
houm. Every three hours during the day and night 
k offered to Siva, and not until the following day, 
ter having performed the sandhya, are they at liberty 
to eat*. 

On the ninth day of the lunar month Chetira (April), 
hemg the anniversary of the incarnadon of the great 
god Vishnu in the person of Rama, Brahmins may 
ta^ke only one meal in the day, and that without rice; 
thw may only eat peas, cakes, bananas, and cocoanuts^. 
, eighth day of the month of Sravana (August), 

me day of Vishnu’s incarnadon in the person of 
ivtuhna, they are forbidden to take any food at all, 
and miMt give themselves up to works of piety. They 
images of Krishna and his wife Rukmani, 
®ala-Badra, Rohini, Vasu-Deva, Nanda, 
At midnight they offer puja to all these deides 
pettier, and for netveddya they offer cocoanuts, 
“Sif® sugar, common peas, peaflour, milk, 

take thdr ulJrf Ss 

anniversaries of the ten 
ton (incarnaaons) of Vishnu; on the days called 

‘Appendix II 

J Apjeld« lir‘ observed nowadays - Ed 

‘’f S>va. and never by 


ob«r^r4‘’o^,nlVwtts‘^’‘'^ * Vishnavite fesiival. is 


also 
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tnanuvadt, yugadt, sankranit; on the days of eclipses; at 
the equinoxes, solstices, and the conjunction of planets, 
and other unlucky days; on the anniversary of the 
death of father or mother, on Sundays and several 
other days during the year. 

On fast-days a man is not allowed to have intercourse 
with his wife; the women are forbidden to rub their 
bodies with powdered saffron and the men to anoint 
their heads with oil. Wednesday and Saturday are the 
only days in the week on which this cosmetic process 
may be indulged in with advantage To anoint yourself 
on other days might produce serious consequences 
For instance, if you anoint yourself on Sunday, you 
run the risk of catching all sorts of complaints, if on 
Monday, that of losing your personal attractions; if on 
Tuesday, you will shorten your life, and if on Friday, 
you will probably become overwhelmed with debts 
Nevertheless, when the case is one of urgent necessity, 
they may anoint themselves on one of these days after 
taking certain precautions^ 

Whenever any one wishes to perform this operation, 
It IS necessary first to think of Asvatthama, of Bhdi 
Chakravarti, of Veda-Vyasa, of Hanumanta, of Vib- 
hishana, of Krupachana, and of Parasu-Rama Dipping 
the tips of his fingers in the oil, the anointer must let 
seven drops fall on the ground, as a libation in honour 
of these seven personages After that he may anoin 
his head in the usual manner^ 


1 These customs are not very stnctly observed nowadays ^ 

2 The custom of oiling the body was very common J .-j 

They considered it a healthy and cleanly habit They an 

Sie ham and beard (Psalm cixxii. 2) At festivab 

public reioiang they anomted either their 

Snly the iead or feet wiA unguents (St Matthew^ IV. St 

vii 98, St John xii 3) They also anointed the dead (5 

Z I. St Luke xxiu 56) ^beS 

were anointed at their -Dubou 

literally ‘the long-lived ’ — Ed 
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This libation is conadered rather important. The 
seven pewonages whose names have been mentioned 
arc supposed to require oil to anoint their hea«, it 
is only &r, therefore, to give them a few drops. They, 
on tiieir side, from feelings of gratitude, grant long 
life and riches to whoever shows tfiem this mark ot 

respect. . , 

But to return to the fasts. The Brahmins do nirt 
appear to feel the least inconvenience from enforced 
abstinence from food. Neither it a great hardship to 
them, for from their early youth they are accustomed 
to eat nothing till after midday. Besides, on these days 
of mortification they take care to make up for the 
lateness of their meal by the large quantity they eat 
when once they be^n. Habit has enabled Brahmins to 
overload their stomachs with most indigestible food, 
without feeling any discomfort or inconvenience. One 
often sees a Brahmin, after making a hearty meal of 
rice and liquefied butter, eat the whole of a huge 
jack-fruit', which would be enough to give ten 
Europeans violent indigestion. 

These frequent fests appear to form part of a dietary 
system whitm has been misinterpreted in a religious 
sense, or more probably they are due to a desire on 
the part of the Brahmins to attract public attention 
and respect by an ostentatious display of moderation. 
Be that as it may, gluttony may certainly be included 
among the numerous vices of me Brahmins. There is 
to hmit to their appetite when they get the opportunity 
of mdulmng it, and such opportunities firequendy occur, 
s^ng that their numberless ceremonies always end 
Wh a f^t; and on diese occasions they make a point 
of ^rging themselves to the utmost extent. There is 
no doubt that, in spite of their being accustomed to 
*^lvS** “hit of eating to excess would in the end 'be 
productive of disastrous consequences in a dimate 

produces this is the tgaea-marum of Malabar It 
■argest fruit known, and is extremely indigestible — Dubois 
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where moderation m all things must be the rule of 
hfe, if fasts enforced by custom did not give thdr 
stomachs a little rest from dme to time. 

If Brahmins can \nth a certain amount of justice 
reproach Europeans for intemperance in drinking, with 
no less jusdce can Europeans retort that Br^mins 
show great want of moderadon in eating Besides, 
drunkenness is not an habitual vice among respectable 
Europeans, and those who frequendy give way to it 
are looked upon with contempt by their own 
countrymen; whereas Brahmins, who are the cream of 
Hindu society, and ‘the gods of the earth,’ are perfect 
slaves to their stomachs. Indeed the most revoltiiw 
gluttony does not horrify them, and they even justify 
ft under the cloak of religion. It is by no means 
uncommon for diem to gorge themselves to mch 
repletion that they are unwle to nse from the place 
where they have been eadng 

Far from being ashamed of this, they pretend that 
it is infinitely pleasing to the god Jivattma, ^ 

say, to the pnnaple cf if e, which they have deified The 
more liquefied butter and other food they can cram 
into their stomachs, the better the god Jivattma wm 
be pleased When they sit down to a feast it is cunoM 
to watch the preparations that are made so that nothing 
may hinder the full play of the appetite, and 
be thoroughly satisfied To prevent themselves from 
being inconvenienced in any waj during Ais '“FJf . 
operation of eating, they begin by .-osj 

turbans and clothes, sitting down to the ft/ 
naked. \VhUe eadng they occasionally stroke *eir hew j 
their throats, their chests and their joma^s 
these portions of their bodies m order « " 
help the food to descend more quicUy m . 
abtfominal regions They never another 

until It is absolutely impossible to swmiow 
morsel, and then, to alleviate a piece 

of work their stomachs qualities of 

of asafoetida. the aperient and sudoritic qu 
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which no doubt prevent the Ul effects which would 
otherwise infallibly result from suA excesses. 

To fUl one’s stomach well is a very fevounte expreaion 
amongst Hindus, and one you very often hear. 
Whenever they feast in another’s house the host 
fads to ask his guests if their stomachs are well tilled. 
The first question that a Brahmin^s wife and clnidren 
ask on his return from a feast is, ‘Have you filled your 
stomach well?’ and it affords him the greatest pleasure 
to be able to answer, while he gently rubs that part 
of his person, ‘My stomach is wdl filled.* 

Hindus belonging to other castes which have the 
right to wear the triple cord also keep most of the 
Brahminical fasts, and so do even some Sudr^ who 
have not that privilege, but who wish to gain the 
respect and consideration of the public. When these 
days of mortification come round all manual labour is 
stopped, all outdoor work is suspended, the shops ^e 
clos^, and workmen, artisans, and labourers give 
themselves and their catde a rest. Fasts which recur 
so often naturally cause a considerable waste of time, 
but in a country where industry meets with so little 
encouragement this drawback is not much felt; and 
the indolent Hindu has generally more time on his 
hands than he requires to look after his business, which 
is never of a very pressing nature. It is indeed quite 
probable that their naturm indolence and dislike for 
work of all kinds partly contributed to the institution 
of so many days of rest! 

All these practices which the Hindu thinks himSelf 
called upon to observe are so overladen with fanciful 
and even ridiculous details that it is difficult to 
understand how any civilized people could have 
Reserved them intact up to the present day. The 
Hindus, however, are so obstinately devoted to custom 
and prec^ent that no sensible person amongst them 
wuld think for a moment of trying to bring about a 
VI*®*" several of their mpdern 

pnuosophers, such as Vemana, Tiruvalluvar. Pattanattu- 
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pUIai, Agastya and others, have ridiculed such customs; 
yet they nevertheless recommend people to follow Aem, 
and themselves conform minutely to every observance^ 
Our Western religion, education, and manners are , 
so diametrically opposed at all points to the religious 
and avil usag^ of the Hindus that they are naturally 
looked upon with a most unfavourable eye by the 
latter. In their opinion Europeans may almost be placed 
below the level of beasts, and even the more sensible 
among them cannot understand how people, possiessed 
in other ways of so many superior qualmes, can conform 
in their everyday life to manners and customs which 
differ so radically from their own, and which, as a 
natural consequence, they consider most coarse and 
degraded. 


t Amongst the few Hindu works which arc wntten in n ^ree 
philosophical vein, and in which the Hindu religion and its customs 
are openly cntietzed, not one that 1 know of has been wntwn 
by a Brahmin All the works of this kind that I have seen nave 
emanated from authors who were not of this caste. 
was a Panah, Pattanattu-pillai and Agastya were both of the Vtttm 
caste, and their poems are written in Tamil, Sarovignaimurti was 
a Lingayat, and his works are in Canarese One of the most 
famous IS Vemana, whose poems, orwnally written in TOugu. 
have since been translated into severaf other languages vre are 
told that this philosopher, who was of the Reddy ostc, and ws 
born in the distnet of Cuddapah, died towards the end ot me 
seventeenth century His wnttngs, from which J have seen several 
exttacts, appear to me to be most interesting, and are 
by much dwcemmeni and uidependenee It is to be nmiced mat 
the authors of aU these sauneal and revolutionary works teloM 
to recent umes If in earlier days any enlightened wnters pubhshrt 
similar works, the Brahmins have taken care ® " 

them shall remain. Nowadays they ”8® 
have mentioned, and speak of their works 
cannot, of course, succeed in -r" %cm 

everything in their power to prevent the reading of mem 

"iSSt'sentences of the Abba’s note are 
j^ple^ from studying these works— Ed 
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The Brahmin rule of life is in appearance intolerably 
severe, but it has become for them a mere matter of 
hahit encouraged by vanity and self-inter«t Thar 
pvprrili niisness in the fulfilment of their religious duties 
day by day, thdr self-denials and their fasts, form part 
of the business of their lies and are looked upon in 
the light of pastimes. They know, too, full wdl, that 
the eyes of the multitude are always on them, and the 
smallest relaxation of their discipline or the least 
negligence in any particular would put an end to Ae 
almost boundless veneration and respect with which 
the common people regard them. I have however met 
with Brahmins who were suffiaently reasonable to 
admit that many of their customs were opposed to all 
common sense, and that they only practised them out 
of consideration for thenr co-religionists. I know also 
that most of them evade the rules and absolve 
themselves without hesitation from the performance of 
very many of their trifling ceremonies when they are 
quite certain that these lapses will remain a profound 
secret Thus, for example, there are very few who 
perform their ablutions more than once a day, or who 
strictly observe the prescribed fasts. To keep up 
appearances, to dazzle the eyes of the public, to avoid 
scandal, such are the limits of their pious zeal. Although 
in public they affect the utmost strictness, they are 
very much less particular in private life; and a 
well-known saying confirms this assertion. *A real 
Brahmin in the agrahara}, half a Brahmin when seen 
afar off, and a Sudra when entirely out of sight^.’ 

It must be acknowledged, however, that they are very 
tenacious of these long-established customs. Any one 
who is believed to openly neglect them incurs severe 


name of villages entirely peopled by Brahmins 
^is IS even more true nowadays than it was m the time of the 
ADoe, any rate among the Brahmins educated on Western 
lines £d 
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censure and contempt, and also lays himself open to 
serious^ insults and annoyances. The gurus of the 
Brahmins keep a very watchful eye over the others. 
Those found g^utlty of a breach of disaphne are not 
always let off with severe reprimands publicly dehvered. 
The satndy gurus rarely omit the imposiuon of a heavy 
fine, the amount of which is fixed by themselves. 

The purohitas also are oUiged, for the sake of example 
: nd to keep up appearances, to follow the Brahminical 
usages with the utmost strictness, even to the minutest 
details; but it is gready to their interest to keep up all 
these practices, seeing that they form a never-failing 
source of profit. 

The scrupulous exacdtude of the Brahmins is 
particularly nodceable at die samaradhanas, or pubhc 
easts, to which they are often invited by persons of 
high degree, such as Rsyahs, governors of provinces, 
and other high officials, or wealthy individuals who 
pride themselves on the enormous expense which their 
prodigality entails on these occasions The dedication 
of a new temple, the inauguration of an idol, the 
celebration of a feast-day or of a marriage, the birth 
of an heir, &c., expiatory ceremonies for die sins of 
the departed to procure their admittance into the abode 
of bliss, votive ceremonies to ensure victory in nme of 
war, to avert the evil effects of an unlucky constellation, 
or to obtmn rain in time of drought. Sec, Sec, one 
and all of these are opportunjues for samaradhanas . 

It is needless to add that the Brahmins who make 
their living out of these and similar practices insist very 
warmly on their being kept up, and place them in the 
foremost rank of mentorious acuons When a 
samaradhana is announced as about to take place, aU, 
men and women, from seven or eight miles round, 
flock to it, sometimes to the number of over two 


1 The Jews had also their solemn feasts Frequent mention is made 
of diem in the Bible — Dubois 
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thousand^ Each and all brin^ with them an appetite 
well calculated to do full justice to the hospitality of 
their entertainer. These gatherings are composed 
entirely of Brahmins, and as every one keeps his eye 
on his neighbour there is much rivalry as to who will 
show the greatest familiarity with the customs of their 
caste and the greatest zeal in carrying them out. An 
ancient Roman philosopher once said that he could 
not imagine how two augurs could meet without 
laughing in each other’s faces. What would he have 
thought of the grave and serious mien which Hindu 
soothsayers and impostors preserve under similar 
circumstances? 


S^ted on the ground in long rows, the women 
entirely separated from the men, they sing in turn 
while waiung for their food, either Sanskrit hymns in 
honour 'of dieir deides or love-songs. All those who 
are listening cry out as a mark of approval, ‘Hara^ 
Hara' Gomnda^t* though the greater number have 
probably understood nothing of what has been sung. 

The ^ver of the entertainment is not permitted to 
eat with his guests unless he is himself a Brahmin. If 
he IS of another caste he appears after the feast is 
fimshed, and prostrates himself humbly before these 
gotu of the eartii who have done him the honour to 
devour the food he has provided, and who in return 
pve him their asirvada or blessing. If their host crowns 
the feast by a distribution of presents of cloth or 
money, their fulsome compliments will know no bounds, 
and ftey will exalt him even above their own deities 
m this the host feels excessively flattered, thoroughly 
onvinced *at such an honour cannot be too dearly 

«"»arked that all Hindus are 
parucularly susceptible to flattery There is an enure 


I 

a 


^fwalk eRea that 'a Brahmin 

A J , hundred miles for rice and dholl ' — Ed 

~ of Siva and Vwhnu. 
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by uttering the customary oath in the name of the 
prince or governor of the province, and declare that 
no one shall begin to eat until their grievances have 
been listened to, their wrongs redressed, and the 
culprits punished. And then the dispute begins. Some 
take one side and some another, but all pardcipate in 
it, and the quarrel becomes general. They all scream 
at the top of dieir voices, without listening to a word 
any one else is saying: they hurl the most disgusdng 
accusadons at one another, mixed with horrible 
imprecations and insults, without pausing to give rither 
party a chance of replying Then their blood rises, and 
the quai;rel waxes warmer and warmer. They proceed 
to ^reatening gestures and rush towards eacn other, 
their faces contorted with rage and fury. Any one who 
did not know the Hindu character would swear they 
Were all going to fly at each other’s throats. Their 
host, however, who generally maintains a strict 
neutrality on these occasions, condnues to superintend 
his domestic arrangements with the utmost composure, 
or else redres to some peaceful comer and quiedy 
smokes his pipe, a tranquil spectator of the scene 
around him, knowing full well that the belligerents 
nrast ultimately tire themselves out by the vehemence 
of their cries and gesticuladons, and that they wll calm 
dovm from sheer exhaustion. He then selects three or 
four to act as arbitrators, and, placing himself with 
®®^ween the two pardes, succeeds, after no litde 
dirficulty, in restoring peace They then invesdgate the 
cause of the quarrel, and try to arrange the affair so 
as to sadsfy both sides If this is impossible, die final 
UKiMon is put off dll some future time, when the 
whole Kene is re-enacted from the beginning. Prompdy 
orgetting the epithets which they have been mutually 
heaping on each other, the guests at length seat 
themselves and begin the feast, which has had plenty 
or time to get cold As a rule it would be waste of 
about to try to arrange a difference of opinion between 
udras without first allowing them to quarrel and abuse 
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each other, and even come to blows^ After thesp 
preluninanes, which they generally repeat several times 

aJso sometimes have feasts amonest 
Aemselves, but these are invariably disgusting orgiS. 
Following the customs of their caste, they maki a jSint 
of intoxicaung themselves with the juice of the 
^m-tr^ of which there is always a vast quanuty 
tlrunk The guests, who know that these orgies always 
end in a free fight, go ready armed with stout sucks, 
and the feast rarely concludes without bloodshed 
Similar quarrels almost always form part of the wedding 
ceremonies of a Sudra During the time that I lived 
™ I celebrated over 2,000 marriages amongst 

Christian Sudras of all castes; and I only remember 
one such occasion on which there was not a violent 
mtercation, which ended more often than not in a 
furmus, if not sanguinarjr, batde. The principal cause 
of dissension is the marriage settlement It is seldom 
that the bride's parents do not try to cheat those of 
the bridegroom over the quantity or value of the jewels, 
or over the colour and price of the wedding garments. 

At other times, perhaps, it is the fnends and relations 
who feel themselves aggrieved They complain bitterly 
that the respect and consideration which were their 
due have not been shown them, either in not consulung 
them before the marriage was arranged, or by a lack 
of due form and ceremony in their invitation 
There are many small details which must be attended 
to when a feast is given amongst the various Sudra 
classes The quality of the food, the method of 
preparing and serving it, and a thousand other 


The truth is, a marnage or funeral ceremony is the only oeasion 
when all the members of one family or members of one casic 
meet, and it therefore offers the best, if not the only, opportunity 
for an aggrieved member to lay his complaint before nis 
caste-headman It is too much to say that they come 'determined 
to have a good fighi,’ with or without reason — Ed 
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minutiae, are all points which have long since been 
settled by immemorial custom, the non-observance of 
which would entail very serious consequences. Even 
involuntary mistakes of the most tririal kind are not 
overlooked or forgiven. The following story is an 
instance. I was once in a village where a man of the 
Ot^wra or gardener caste was giving a feast to his 
friends and to the headman of his caste. All the guests 
had seated themselves and begun their meal, when one 
of them, whilst eating, found a small stone in his rice, 
which hurt his teeth. He prompdy spat out everything 
he had in his mouth on to his plate, found the tiny 
stone, and placing it in the hollow of his hand rose 
from his place, and thus addressed all the other guests. 
‘Sirsi’ he said, pointing to the giver of the feast, ‘here 
is a man who invites us to his house, and then gives 
us stones instead of riceP And he then showed this 
little pebble to every person present. ‘Shame! shamel’ 
med all the guests; ‘our host must be punished.* 
hereupon they all got up, leaving their meal 
^ ueliberate as to the punishment that 
should be inflicted for so grave an ofrence. The poor 
fellow was mulcted in a heavy fine, and was also 
condemned to provide another feast on cirice as 
sumptuous a scale for the heads of the caste. 

It IS considered good style amongst the Sudras never 
to appear pleased or satisfied with any entertainment 
that may be offered them. The host may spend' large 
sums for the gratification of his guests, and may ta« 
evoy possible care that the food is nicely prepared 
and well served; but the greatest compliment that he 
ejcpect or hope for is that his feast is just fit for 
uogs. Hence the common saying, that if a Sudra inrited 
o a feast can find fault with nothing else, he will be 
'^to complain that there was not enough salt. 

^ *1*0 house must not be annoyed at 

wese incivilities; he must listen to the fault-finding 
jraueptly, and make what excuses he can for the 
erionty of his repast His only consolation is the 
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thought of the revenge he will take when he, in his 
turn, IS invited to a feast by his fastidious and too 
candid friends. 

Intoxicating drinks are forbidden at these feasts, and 
it would be considered an insult of the deepest dye to 
even suggest them. When the meal is over, betel is 
handed round, and the guests reure at once. 

9 


The Kinds of Food expressly forbidden to Brahmins — Occult 
Rites — The Disgusting Rite called Sakb 
There are as regards food three things which a 
Brahmin must 'avoid with the most scrupulous care: 
he must not eat anything that has had life or has even 
contained the principle of life, he must not dnnk 
intoxicating liquors; he must not touch food that has 
been prepared by persons of another caste. It is no 
g^reater privation to a Birahmin to abstain from eating 
meat, accustomed as he is from his earliest youth to 
go without It, and even to look upon it as abomiOMlc 
food, than it is for us to refrain from eating the flesh 
of certain domestic animals, for which, either froin 
natural preiudice or from its unpleasant taste, we ee 
a strong repugnance "Thus, when a Hindu Bbstams 
from all animal food, he is only conforming to a feeling 
of unconquerable repulsion, the result . 

imagination and partly of lonfl-es^blished ciKto^ I 
once met a Brahmin who, on seeing some ^ 

broken and beaten up for an a 

complained of feeling unwell, and in the course o 

few moments was violently sick. 

The aversion which Brahmins feel % 

the use of intoxicating beverages — an avewton 

which I have several times had ‘°^mendSble 

In^laSs where Brahmins congregate m 
principles In places wnere absunence 

Leat numbers infractions of drunken 

Ire extremely rare, and such a thing as 
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Brahmin is unknown. They are not, .however,, ^uite so 
strict on diis point when they live in some isolated 
spot, away from the watchful eyes of their gums., A 
Brahmin’s house, situated at some distance from a. 
villas in Tanjore, once caught fire, and the inhabi tan ts 
of the viUage hastened to the spot to try and snatch 
what they could from the flames. Amongst the tilings 
saved were a large earthen vessel of salt pork and 
anothn containing arrack, or native rum. Tlie 
proprietor felt the loss of his house much less than 
he did this overwhelming disclosure. He became the 
laughing-stock of the nei^bourhood, and felt the jeers 
and mockery of which he was the object so keenly that 
he was obli^ to leave the country and hide his shame 
elsewhere. One may well conjecture, without doing 
them my injustice, that there are many other Brahmins 
whose delinquencies have not been brbught to light 
by acadents of this kind. These lapses from strict 
a^erence to the law are especially frequent in towns, 
where iHiat pleasures are easily obtainable. More than 
once It has come to my knowledge that certain Brahmins 
were in the habit of meeting in small num^rs in *e 
houses of Sudras m whom they thought they could 
^ ^ partake in the strictest privacy 
whi^ neither intoxicating liquors S 
meat were excluded. Furthermore, the 

debauches xSa they 

allowed their hosts to eat with them, thus 

c^te which they me most espedaHy enjoined to ^ 

Rien ne p«e tant qu’un secret 

Le porter loin est difficile aux dames. ‘ 

ruK^BSs xrrk* jsS 
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to be persuaded by a Sudra woman, a friend of hers 
® f ***<* cooked, and 
A An? r? ®r thought It exceHent 

^ rfterwards the two friends quarrelled, 
and at the end of a violent altercation the Sudra 
woman, to punish her adversary and silence her at the 
same time, publicly prodaimed the sin which the other 
in a moment of greediness had committed. Covered 
wim shame and confusion at this unexpected revelation, 
which she found it impossible to refute, the poor 
Brahmin woman fled from the place in despair, vowing, 
too late, that she would never allow herself to be caught 
again. ° 


The use of intoxicating liquors is more common than 
the eating of forbidden food, as it is so much less 
liable to' detection. At the same time, it must be 
admitted, it is an unheard*of thing to see an intoxicated 
Brahmin in the public streets The reproach of 
intemperance can only be levelled at a very small 
number of men of low reputation, who have lost all 
sense of shame One could not< with any degree of 
justice, say that the reproach was generally applicable 
to Brahmins, who are m this matter beyond even the 
shafts of slander itself^. 

The duty of punishing offences of this kind devolves 
upon the gicms. When in the course of their 
peregrinations they hear that any one has misconducted 
himself in such a manner, they order the culprit to 
appear before them; and if after due investigauon his 
delinquency is proved, he has to listen to a severe 
reprimand and occasionally undergo corporal punish- 
ment. Frequently also he has to pay a heavy fine, and 
if the offence is a very grave one, he is put out of 
caste Nevertheless, for fear lest too many persons 
might be inculpated, or on account of the high position 
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of a oarticular delinquent, or to awld creating a 
Indaf^ for other ritnilar reasons, the 

and will often find reaaons for Rowing a 

has n»naged to ingratiate hnnadf with 

* 1 "”™ once at Dhannapnti, a iman town in the 
at dte toe Vo a 

Visiting that district A person of the Brahmin caste 
was accused before him of brewing 
regard to food, and even of publicly deriding them 
The accusauon was a very serious one, and weU 
substantiated, so the culprit was ci^ to a^ear, and 
the evidence against nim was heard. The gunt, 
convinced of the guilt of the accused^ had made up 
hU mind to break his triple cord and turn him out 
of caste; but the accused, on hearing of this ternble 
determination, showed not the smallest emotion. 
Without displaying the least discomfiture he advanced 
boldly into the midst of the assembly, and prostrating 
himself before the gum, made the following speech: — 
‘So you have deaded, you and your assessors, to 
break my cordl Well, that will not be a heavy loss, as 
for two farthings I can get another But what is your 
motive for treating me with so much severity, and for 
dishonouring me thus publicly’ Is it because I have 
eaten animal food’ But then a gum’s justice should be 
meted out impartially, and punishments should be 
awarded without respect of persons Why am I the 
only one to be accused, the only one to be punished, 
when there are so many others who are quite as much 
to blame as myself, or even more so? If I turn my 


eyes on one side, I see two or three among my accusers 
who not long since partook with me of an excellent 
leg of mutton If I look on the other side, I see several 
who have not disdained to accept the invitation of a 
common Sudra friend, who treated us to an admirable 
chicken stew, while there are others not less to blame 
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on this score who have not dared to put in an 
appearance in this assembly. Have I your permission 
to mention their namesf I am quite rLdy to produS 
rtnesses, and to substantiate my accusation ’ 

by this speech, which was deUvered with 
the utmost confidence and imperturbable assurance, 
the gujm began to consider what the consequences of 
this affair would be, and how it would end if he 
persisted in carrying it to its proper termination, so 
he put a stop to all future complications by crying out, 
u presence of mind 'Who has brought this 
tabbler here? Do you not see that he is mad? Turn 
him out of the assembly at once, and let me hear no 
more of him ’ 


If these slight and rare infractions of the law, which 
are, after all, only weaknesses inseparable from human 
nature, were the only sins, they would be undeniably 
small indeed, but occasionally one may also come across 
vice and wickedness in dieir most hideous forms It 
once came to my knowledge that men calling themselves 
conjurers or magicians used to attend nocturnal 
gatherings, which were held in a deserted spot that I 
knew of, there to give themselves up to inaescnbable 
orgies of debauch and intemperance 
The leader of these orgies was a Vishnavite Brahmin, 
and several Sudras were initiated into die mystenous 
'iniquiues which were earned on there They drank 
and ate to excess everything that is forbidden to a 
Hindu, not excepung even the flesh of the cow, and 
the abominations practised on these occasions are too 
disgusting to be described Tliey always finished up 
with sacrifices and displays of magic, the supposetl 
effects of which spread fear and consternation amonffit 
the peaceable inhabitants ol the whole nefehbourhood, 
for the superstitious terrors of the Hindu are easil) 
awakened People were on the point of appealing to 
die magistrates for protection against these diabolical 
assemblies, when the debauchees who composed them, 
seeing they were about to be discovered, lelt me 



stdui meaning strength or power^. 

wife of Siva to whom this sacrifice is offered; sqmedmes 
they pretend that it is in honour of some invisibfe 
power. The ceremony takes place at night with, more 
or less secrecy. The least disgusting of these orgies, are 
those where the^ confine themsdves to eadng and 
drinlung everything that the custom of the country' 
forbids, and where men and women, huddled together 
in indiscriminate confusion, openly and shamelessly 
violate the commonest laws of decency and modesty. 

The Namadhans, or followers of Vishnu, ate the most 
frequent perpetrators of these disgusting icirrifir»»« 
People of all castes, from the Brahmip to the Pariah, 
are invited to attend. When the company are ggs«.TnWH , 
all kinds of meat, including beef, are placed before 
the idol of Vishnu. Ample proinsion is also tnafji. of 
arrack, toddy and opium, and any other intoxicating 
drag they can lay their hands on. The whole is then 
ofter^ to Vishnu. Aftenvards the ptgtai, or sacrifksr, 
who is generally a Brahmin, first of sSl tastes the 
larious lands of meats and liquors himself, then gives 
the others permission to devour the rest. Men and 
women thereupon begin to eat greedily, the same piece 
of meat passing from mouth to mouth, each p^on 
taking a bite, until it is finished. Then they start afiresh 
on anothCT joint, which they gnaw in the same manner, 
tranng the meat out of each other's mouths. When aO 
the meat has been consumed, intoxicating Uquors.are 
passed round, every one drinkmg without i^ugftance 
out of the same cup. Opium and other druj^^pear 

* It u more correctly desaifaed as the oower or a j 

as represented in some of the many feraala u*^**®**^ 

esnmated that of the Hindus in *>«>» been 

devoted to the wordiip of «*li ^tho^rfillte *** 
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in a similar fashion. The}' persuade themselves that 
under these drcunistances die}' do not contract impurity 
by eating and drinking in so revolting a manner. When 
they are all completely intoxicated, men and women 
no longer keep apart, but pass'^he rest of die night 
together, giving themselves up without restraint to the 
grossest immorality without any risk of disagreeable 
consequences A husband who sees his wife in another 
man’s arms cannot recall her, nor has he the right to 
complain; for at those dmes every woman berames 
common property Perfect equally exists among all 
castes, and the Brahmin is not of higher caste than 
the Pariah. The celebration of these mysterious ntes 
may differ sometimes in outward forms, but in spirit 
they are always equally abominable. Under certain 
circumstances the principal objects which form the 
sacriHce to saktt are a laige vessel full of native rum 
and a full-grown girl. The latter, stark naked, remains 
standing in a most indecent attitude. The goddess Saktt 
is evolted, and is supposed to respond to die 
to come and take up her abode in the vessel full ot 
rum, and also in the girl’s body , 

A sacrifice of flowers, incense, sandalwood, coloureo 
rice, and a lighted lamp is then offered to these two 
objects, and for neiveddya A portion of all the vianas 
that have been prepared. This done. Brahmins, Su i 
Pariahs, both men and women, intoxirate 
with the rum which was offered to sM, all drmKing 
from the same cup in turn’ "ro exchange piece 
the food that they are in the act of ea«"&' ^ P 

into one’s own mouth what has just been mken from 
another’s, are under ^bese conditions re^i^ed as 
' of virtue by the fanatics As usual, the meeting 
up with the most revolting orgy 
Without the salutary restraint of a heaiwy 

1 1 have meniioned before to 
brought up this mode of dnnking is 

— Dubois 
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morality, bow can these people be expected to fight 
successfully against the vehemence of their passions^ 
And then, when they give way to unbridled licence, 
they think to sufle remorse by investing these horrible 
practices with a religious dement, as if sacrilege could 
disguise their moral turpitude. Strange to say, it is the 
Brahmins, and very often the women of this caste, 
who are frecpiently the most ardent promoters of these 
Bacchanalian orgies. However, debauches of this kind 
entail such heavy expenses as fortunately to prevent 
their frequent recurrence. 

Of course it is well known that most ancient nadons 
had their own peculiar mysterious rites, and that very 
few among them fsuled to worship profligacy in some 
shape or other. Greece might well feel ashamed of the 
depravity which pervaded the euUus of a large number 
deities Many remains still exist, proving 
imfutably that the grossest excesses defiled the temples 
of Venus, Ceres, Bacchus, &c., while the Persian Mitra 
and the Egyptian Osiris were the objects of equally 
impure worship. m 7 

Scripture tells us something of the abominations 
pracused by the Canaamtes in honour of Baal, 
B^-peor. and Moloch, which brought down upon 

wnMe puoishmtnB, TOu/we Ke thatfS 

fc over, nJolMty smumed much (he mme fori^ 

SmSS"“ ™ = 

are\^o,^® time the Hindus, accustomed as they 
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10 

The Various Occupations of Brahmins. 

If Brahmins kept strictly to the letter of the rules 
of their caste, they would live in isolated places, far 
from the haunts of men, where their whole lives would 
be spent in religious exercises They would perform 
their ablutions regularly three times a day; diey would 
offer the sacrifice called sraddha to tlieir ancestors, a 
ceremony which they alone have the right to perform; 
they would look after their households, paying 
particular attention to the education of their children, 
and they would devote all their leisure moments to 
reading the Vedas and other sacred wiitings, to 
acquiring knowledge, and to meditation But the 
poverty of many of their number, and the avance and 
ambition which are the ruling passions of each and 
all, preclude the possibility of such a philosophical 
mode of existence. 

Naturally cunning, wily, double-tongued, and servile, 
they turn these most undesirable qualiues to acrount 
by insinuating themselves everywhere, their mam o^ect, 
upon which they expend the greatest ingenuity, being 
to gam access to the courts of princes or other pco^ 
of high rank This end achieved, they quickly pm. oy 
their hypocritical conduct, the affection and conn en 
of those who have received them; and very soon me 
best and most lucrative posts are the reward ot tneir 
pressing attentions Thus it happens that ^e 
minister of Asiatic princes are almost ^^ays 
Shut up in them palaces, and plunged in volup 
idleness, the nominal rulers rarely give a JoughJ 
anything beyond the means of increas _ g 
emoymCTts, creating fresh amusements, and 
zest^to their passions by ever-varying ^^eir 

^ of <iJ people eod fee go» e«^; 
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senses. Only flatterers of the lowest type and despicable 
procurers are allowed to come near them, ana these 
are silways ready to applaud the dissolute vagaries of 
their master. 

That the Brahmins, thus raised to positions of 
importance at the courts of these slothful and useless 
princes, do not forget their relatives and friends, can 
well be imagined. Indeed they usually divide the most 
lucrative of the subordinate poste among them. TTius 
surrounded by creatures upon whom they can rely and 
who can also rely upon them, a tacit collusion is 
established, by means of which each one can, in his 
own department, enrich himself with remark^able 
rapidity, by carrying on unchecked a system of injustice, 
fraud, dishonesty, and oppression — qualities in which 
most individuals of this caste have been thorouehly 
well trained ° ^ 


Better educated, more cunning, more keen-witted, 
wth greater talents for intrigue than other Hindus, 
Brahmins become necessary even to the Mussulman 
princes themselves, who cannot govern without their 
assistence The Mahomedan rulers generally make a 
Brahmin their secretary of state, through whose hands 
sLi Stole correspondence must pass. Brahmins also 
fre^endy fill the posiUons of secretaries and writers 
™ governors of provinces and districts. Generally 
speaking, the Mahomedans of India are so ignorant 

Utterly unacquainted with the simplest rules of 

obliged to have recourse to 
*e Brahmins for everything that requires enlmhten 
ment and knowledge, fn re^m, the U “ knir^w 

faithfully the harsh and tyrannical 
methods of the Mahomedans. When it is a^ntio«<ioi 

somelimes even mine so means. 

Bill Ihey rarely Obtata resort to torture 

Mahomedan prince, dtat *ey d™er “oseTdSr 
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own reli^on. With the former they remain at their 
posts until by endless peculation and extoruon, either 
authorized or tacidy allowed, they contrive to amass 
large fortunes But the moment their wealth becomes 
a notorious fact, that moment their disgrace is certain, 
They in their turn are imprisoned, tortured, and forced 
to disgorge the riches that they have so unjustly 
acquired However, some of them, foreseeing the fate 
that must befall (he servants of such masters, keep a 
sharp look-out, and place the fruit of their plunder 
in secunty, either by keeping a part of it in some 
secret hiding-place, or by sending it away to some 
country beyond the tyrant’s reach 
The Brahmins have also been clever enough to work 
their way into favour wth the great European Power 
that now governs India. They occupy the highest and 
most lucrative posts in the different administrative 
boards and Government offices, as well as in the Micial 
courts’ of the various districts In fact there is nobranOT 
of public administration in which they have not made 
themselves indispensable. Thus it is nearly always 
Brahmins who hold the posts of sub-collectow ot 
revenue, writers, copyists, translators, treasurers, dotk- 
keepers, &c It is especially difficult to do without thcir 
assistance in all matters connected with acco“”‘^,“ 
they have a remarkable talent for arithmetic I have 
seen some men in the course of a few minutes wor 
out, to the last fraction, long 
calculations, which would have taken *e best account 

ants in Europe hours to get , c „_t,ve 

Furthermore, their r,. Glided 

opinion and of the ways in which 
to sav nothine of the influence which they 5*®™^ 
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with which their services are accepted. In fact, the 
veneration and respect with which their fellow- 
countrymen regard them shed, in the opinion of the 
vulgar, a kind of reflected glory and dignity on the 
different Government offices in which they occupy 
subordinate positions. But woe to the European head 
of the office, who does not keep the strictest watch 
over the conduct of these smd subordinates, or places 
implicit confidence in them! He will soon find himself 
the victim of his own negligence, with his posiUon 
seriously compromised I have known many Europeans 
holding most distin^ished and lucrative appointments 
end by losing their reputanon, their honour, their 
posiuon, and their fortune, all because they left too 
much in the hands of the Brahmins under them, for 
whose misdeeds the Government held them responsible 
In vain did these high officials exhaust all thdr 
resources against the authors of their ruin; imprison- 
ment and punishment were equally ineffectual Most 
of these peccant subordinates would rather die in irons 
than restore one farthing of their ill-gotten gains 
One ran well imagine that when Brahmins are 

public affairs they soon 
Irae sight of the religious observances of their caste 
Occupied with the government of a kingdom o^a 
province, they have neither the time nor even the wish 
to give themselves up to the exerase of 

A,, are to 

positions of authority and ran dispense or withhold 
Wn, at ttotir plaarere, no ono da^^ tS 
to their negligence It is sufficient if they confor^?^n 

convinced as they are of ‘*®^**®- Firmly 

dictum that to iill one'^ hrii favourite 

Brahmins are clever at 

wa^ of earning a livelihood SoJl^'t*^ J*^"**® “ 
and u ,s said with considerable succeS oKbtome 
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soldiers In the Mahratta armies there are many 
Brahmins; but I cannot believe that a military force 
composed of men of this caste could ever be very 
formidable Bravery and courage are foreign to their 
nature, and their education would not tend to foster 
these soldier-like qualities Nevertheless, there have 
been several Brahmin generals whose military careers 
have not been without glory. Many Brahmins who aie 
in trade, especially in the province of Gujarat, are 
considered excellent men of business Those, however, 
who choose this walk in life are rather looked down 
upon by the rest of their caste, not so much on account 
of their profession as merchants or shopkeepers, but 
because of the very small amount of attenuon which 
they pay to their caste customs and observance* Trade 
in itself IS not considered at all degrading to a Brahmin, 
and men of this caste who are engaged in it are to 
be met with everywhere, only there are many 
which Brahmins are not allowed to sell, and which 
consequently they cannot include in their operations, 
such, for instance, as red cloths, the seeds and oil ot 
sesamum, husked rice, liquids of every kini^ salt, 
perfumes, fruits, vegetables, poisons, honey, butter, 
milk, sugar, &c. 

One almost invariably finds that subordinate 
of revenue, custom-house officers, writers, oo 
keepers, village schoolmasters, and astronomers are 
Brahmins. They aie very useful as messengers, baause 
they are never detained anywhere, and it is “'s 
reason that many of the large merchant, hwng m 
provinces governed by native princes, employ 
?ool.es or porters, and pay them very h'ghl^ be«ure 
custom-house officers have orders to let everymmg 
that they carry pass trough free Jhi® Jo 

arduous, is by no means the least lucrative 
follow It travel almost free called 

mam road there are Srright to 

S%d"'Xr? fed gratuitously 


t 
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«hKi. SSS/ata'S 

entailed by the hospitality which they extend to t e 

^ ThrSreat facility with which they can everywhere 
.nSduS diemselL under all sorts, of Jyses 
without exciting the smallest f 
adroitness with which they can play all sorte of oartt 
and extricate themselves from the most diffiadt 
posiuons, render them peculiarly well fitted to act as 
spies in time of war, always supposing that you can 
be sure that they are not serving both parties, a 
circumstance which often happens without any one 
being the wiser Poverty or self-interest sometimes 
reduces them to occupy positions which are very 
derogatory to their illustrious birth Thus sometimes 
they are seen acting as dancing-masters to courtesans 
attached to the service of the temples Others become 
cooks; but when they are reduced to this latter calling, 
and serve masters of infeiior caste, these latter 
undertake never to touch the vessels which their cook 
uses in preparing the food. The cook will serve the 
food when it is ready, but will not remove what is left 
after the meal is over IVhat the Brahmin cook prepares 
and touches is pure for his master, but what the master 
touches IS impure and would defile the cook. Some 
even demean themselves so far as to be washermen 
and water-carriers for persons of their own caste, and 
even undertake to perform the very meanest require- 
ments of domestic service. 


Superstition, ivhich exercises such an important 
influence throughout the whole of India, also affords 
CTeat resources to those in search of a means of 
livelihood An illness, a fall, a law-suit, a fresh 
undertaking, a newly built house, a bad omen, an 
unpleasant dream, and a thousand other similar things, 
are all occasions on which their credulous neighbours 
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come running to them for advice, and for \diich they 
make them pay as dearly as possible. Ilie Hindu 
Almanac, about the composition of which I have sdready 
spoken, has always an answer or a remedy for 
everything. Brahmins are never at a loss for an answer, 
no matter on what point they may be consulted. Clever 
charlatans that* they are, they make their various 
calculations with the utmost gravity; and to give greater 
weight to their words they bewilder their clients with 
stones invented on the spur of the moment, whi^ 
they tell with ponentous emphasis. For, I repeat ^in, 
as arch-impostors they are absolutely unrivalled Every 
Hindu is an adept at disguising the truth, but on this 
point the Biahmin far excels every other caste Indeed, 
this vice has become so deeply engrained, that, far 
from being ashamed of it, they regard it on the contrary 
as a subject for exultation and vanity I once had a 
long conversation with two of those Brahmins who 
gain their living at the expense of the credulous publK, 
and they ended by a^eeing with me as to the 
superiority of the Chnsoan religion over the absurdites 
of their own theogony. 'All that you say is , j 


follows that all that you say to me peopic - 
false and ridiculous ’ 'That also is true,' they admitted, 
‘but these lies comprise our livelihood. If we were 
expound to the people only such troths as yo“ , 
just been telling us, how should we obtain thewhrnmm 

to fill our sionmhs r u u ii«,hmins 

Then again, flattery, in the art of ^hij Brahmms 

are also past-masters, is also a „ P be 

to them However proud and haughty they , ^ ’ 

*4 nem And any SiftaUv .n 
homitotcng manner, at the feet “ They attach 
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to appeal to a native’s vanity is to attack him af his 
weakest point; and naturally they turn this knowledge 
to the best possible account. The grossest flattery, 
verging on the absurd, is what is most pleasing to the 
ears of their modest patrons, and is the surest way of 
loosening the latter's purse-strings. But the most 
inexhausttble mine of wealth to Brahmins is their 
reh^on As chief priests they exercise the highest 
functions, and consequently derive almost all the profit. 
In certain famous temples, such as Tirupati, Rames- 
waram, Jaganath (Pun) and others, thousands of 
Brahmins live on the revenues with which these temples 
are endowed. 

Those who cannot find means of existence in their 
native country go and seek Aeir fortunes elsewhere, 
oft^ muimeying as much as two hundred miles from 
their ramilies. Expatriadon is a very small matti»r to 
them, and they never hesttate to accept it if there is 
anything to be gained by at. 


11 

amongst the Brahmins. — Their 

regard to their own Rdtgion Their 

* ^mparison Ween them and 

^not really wtagonisdc one to another.^e quara^ 

»<«! preMented thdr “ «> 
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deity which they prefer But are these selfsame 
Branmins really so devoted to the relimon of their 
country and to the worship of these deities? Well, 
though this assertion may appear paradoxical, 1 should 
say that, of all Hindus, they care the least and have 
the smallest amount of faith m them It is by no means 
uncommon to hear them speaking of their gods in 
terms of the most utter contempt When they are 
displeased vnth their idols they do not scruple to 
upbraid them fiercely to their faces, at the same time 
heaping the grossest insults upon them, with every 
outward gesture and sign of anger and resentment In 
fact, there is absolutely no limit to the blasphemies, 
curses, and abuse which they hurl at them under these 
qreumstances^ 

There is a well-known Hindu proverb which says, ‘A 
temple mouse fears not the.gods ’ This exactly applies 
to die Brahmins, who enter their temples without 
showing the slightest sign of serious thought or fMp^ 
for the divinities who are enshrined in Uiem Indeed, 


> Any one who u familiar woh the vernaculars of India 
they conuin an immense number of terms of abuse, whim a 
so «traordinary. and so abominably obscene. 
impossible to find their counterpart in any Bilhnprate of 
Ho^er. disgusting expressions are so greatly to 
Hindus, that, not content with their ®wn well-endowed 
Uiey carefully learn and appropriate all the bad | 

Act hear in 'their quanels with the foreignem *3 

th^ When Hindus are angry with their B®** thw 

the ease when they do not receive a ^„aid 

prayers, one may see tliem entenna the Jne their 

expressions of rage and mortiBcauon. and 
vombulary in curses and reproaches ^ ^ 

Jods. whom they openly acci^e ®f 

ordinary conversation they often use mwt ”lf I do 

Srfmg their gods, one of the me « I 

not keep roy may the r ’ If a person 

o?roffcrsacnf.ces - Dubois 
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they often seem to choose these particular places to 
quarrel and to fight in. Even while performing their 
numerous religious fooleries, tfieir behaviour shows no 
indication of fervour or real devotion. As a matter of 
fact, their religious devotion increases or diminishes in 
proportion to the amount of profit they expect to 
make out of it, and it also depends on the amount of 
publicity surrounding them Those deities who do not 
contribute towards the welfare of their votaries here 
below only receive very careless and perfunctory 
worship 

The nistories of their gods are so ridiculous and so 
extravagant that it is not surprising that the Brahmins 
are at heart conscious of the absurdity of worshipping 
such beings There is. therefore, very little danger 
mciOTed in ridiculing the gods in the presence of 
Brahmins Very often they agree with the scoffer, and 
even enlarge upon what he has said. Many Brahmins 
can repeat by heart songs and verses that treat with 
very scanty respect the divinities which they worshin 
TO ostentatiously in public, while their audience 
fe2°^f sS disapproval Brahmins have no 

educauon. custom, and ^especrfOT ®®l^-™terest^ 

them to display outwarri T ” ^ opinion oblige 

g finned from their books of a 
and Creator of all thm<» Author 

omnipresent. mdependen^S thlf”?,’ ’"’"Material, 
pa., and caK., u.n 
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all justice, governor, dispensator, and regulator of all 
things; perfect in wisdom and knowledge, without shape 
or countenance, without limit, without nature, without 
name, without caste, without parentage; of an absolute 
purity which excludes all passion, all bias, ^1 
compromise.' 

All these qualiHcations and many others which are 
not less characteristic are translated literally from their 
books, and are used by Brahmins to explain the 
Supreme Being, to whom tliey sometimes give the name 
of Parabrahma, Paramatma, &c. Is it credible that, 
knowing this, they can seriously bestow the tide of 
gods on the almost countless number of animate and 
inanimate things which form the chief objects of the 
vulgai cult’ It follows, therefoie, that they ought to 
confine their worship to this supreme and unique 
Being, of whom they still retain such a sublime 
perception Theie appears to be no doubt whatever 
that their Brahmin ancestors worshipped only this one 
Supreme Being; but witli the lapse of time they feu 
vicums to idolatry and superstition, and, shutting their 
eyes to the light that they possessed, stifled the voice 
of conscience Was it not for the same reason that Goa 
pronounced that condemnation of which the Aposue 
St. Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Romans 
certain philosophers of his time, who knowingly rejectea 
the truth’ Is not this the reason why the Brahmins « 
to-day are given over, like those philosophers or oi i 
to all the sms of a perverse will and to the many mms 
of vice and corruption with which they are tmbueo, 
and from which other castes are more or less exemp . 
seeing that they possess stronger faith ,„„„hers 

It is true that Brahmins are not the only 
who have been induced by purely 
fo hide the greatest and most important of trums 

Eto feltot-men They only followng n. 

of the philosophers of ancient Greece v , y 

tlE^test of the. f . "“ro.?th"Ka« 
the Deity were almost as peirect as 
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been given us by revelation, never dared to avow them 
openly and, although he thoroughly recognized all the 
absurdities of paganism, he maintained the principle 
that every one should follow the religion of his country. 

Plato, his disciple, who was so distressed that Greece 
and ail the other countries of the world should be 
given over to a false and dissolute religion, and who 
also, like Socrates, believed in the true God, said that 
these were truths which should not be disclosed to the 
common people. 

The whole world, as Bossuet says, was plunged at 
that time in the same error; and trudi, though known 
to a few, remained captive and dared not appear in 
the light of day Those who knew and believed in the 
true God thought it sufficient to worship Him in secret, 
and held that there was no harm in paying outward 
respect to idols with the rest of the world Revelation 
had not yet purified their ideas on this subject The 
truth was known only in one very small corner of the 
world The worshippers of the true God were only to 
be seen in small numbers in the temple of Jerusalem. 

But there is ’one essential difference between these 
ancient philosophers and the modern Hindus* the 
former were few in number, and lacked the necessary 
means and influence which would have enabled them 
to make an impression on the mulutude and successfully 
combat the errors into which it had fallen, whereas 
the Brahmins, owing to their numbers and to the high 
estimation in which they are held by the public, coiud 
easily, if they wished, and if their interests and their 
were not opposed thereto, overthrow the entire 
of idolatry throughout the whole of India, and 
substitute the knowledge and worship of the true God, 
° u already possess so perfect an idea. 

Brahmins do not confine themselves to professinc 
devotion to all the Hindu deities. Though the rules of 
of forbid their indulging in any outward signs 

of worship to the gods of othir nations, one of Sie 
principles taught in their books and recognized by 
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them IS that, among the many different religions to 
be found throughout the world, and which they 
Anantaveda, there is not one that should be despised 
and condemned They might even entertain some 
feeling of respect for Mahomedanism, encumbered 
though it is with so much outward form and ceremony, 
and with the many superstitions with which the Indian 
Mahomedans have invested it, had not the harsh and 
oppressive rule of the latter, as well as their open 
contempt for the civil and religious institutions of the 
rest of the inhabitants, made their persons and their 
religion equally odious to the Hindus. 

The Christian relimon commands the approbation of 
Brahmins in seveim respects They admire its pure 
and holy morality; but, at the same time, they hold 
that some of its precepts are beyond man’s power of 
fulfilment, and that its sublimely high standard of 
morality is only suitable for persons leading a 
contemplative life, who have retired from the wrld 
and are consequently sheltered from its temptations 
On the other hand, as Christianity condemns most of 
their customs and supersuuons, it has on that aaount 
become most hateful to them The Hindu who embraces 
It IS not considered to belong to the same nation as 
themselves, because his new religion forces him to rejKt 
those customs and practices which they regard as tne 
link binding them all indissolubly together. 

However, it must be confessed that if, m these lam 
days, idolatrous Hindus have shown a ^ater averaon 
to the Christian religion as they 
acquainted with Europeans, the result 
atmbuted solely to the bad conduct of latter. Hw 

could the Hindus think well of this holy ° ^ 

they see those who have been brought up in , 

S Sme from a country where it is M-ty on^ 
that IS pubhdy professed, openly violaung i .P 

SS mif to -S' 
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observes it, while the Christian believes in his, and yet 
he does not outwardly observe it. What a sad and 
shameful contrast' 

Before the character and behaviour of Europeans 
became well known to these people, it seemed possible 
that Christianity might take root amongst them. Little 
by little It was overcoming the numberless obstacles 
which the prejudices of the country continually placed 
in Its way. Several missionaries, animated by a truly 
apostolic zeal, had penetrated into the interior of the 
country, and there, by conforming scrupulously to all 
tlie usages and customs of the Brahmins — in their 
dothing, food, conversation, and general conduct in 
life — had managed to win the attention of the people, 
and by dint of perseverance had succeeded in gaining 
a hearing Their high charactei, talents, and virtues, 
and above all their perfect disinterestedness, obtained 
foi them the countenance and suj^ort of even the 
P''*"ces, who, agreeably surprised at the novelty 
K teaching, took these extraordinary men under 
their protection, and gave them liberty to preach their 
religion and make what proselytes they could 
It is a well-known fact that Robert a Nobilibus, a 
if" famous Cardinal Bellarmin and founder 

of the Mission at Madura, where he died at the 
beginning of the last cenuiiy, converted nearly 100,000 
idoiateis in ih.u verv kingdom His contemporary, the 
Jesuit Riiio, baptized 30,000 heathens m the country 
Of the Maiaias. where he finally gained the crown of 
inart>idom The missionaries scattered about the other 
Peninsula also laboured hard, and 
greatest success, to extend Christianity amongst 

at Pondiche^y 
Christians in the province of 
, ’ •'"O "as dailv making further progress when 

„| caumiv by Europran, took piKe 
as far as the advance of Christianity 

disordei'K^conH "‘Messed the immoral and 

tici of the Luropeans who then overran 
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the whole country, the Hindus would hear no more 
of a religion which appeared to have so little influence 
over the behaviour of those professing it, and who 
had been brought up in its tenets; and their prejudice 
against Christianity has gone on increasing steadil) day 
by day, as the people became more familiar ivim 
Europeans, until it finally received its death-blow. For 
it is certainly a fact tliat for the last sivty years veiy 
few converts have been made in India. Those still 
remaining (and their number is daily diminished by 
apostasy) are mostly the descendants of the original 
converts made by the Jesuit missionaries About eighty 
years ago there must hare been at least 1,200,000 
native Christians in the Peninsula, while now*, at the 
very utmost, they amount to but one-half of that 
number 

This holy religion, which, when it w’as first introduced 
into India about 300 years ago, bad onlv such obstacle 
as indifference or deep-rooted superstition to contend 
with, IS now looked upon with unconquerable aversion 
A respectable Hindu w'ho was asked to embrace the 
Christian religion, would look upon the suggesuon 
either as a joke, or else as an insult of the deep^ 
dye To such an extreme is this haired now canned 
in some parts, that were a Hindu of good rep“te to 
be on intimate terms with Christians, he would not 
dare owm it in public. 

A Hindu who embraces Christianity nowadaj^ muw 
make up his mind to lose ever) thing that makes i 
pleasant He is henceforth an outcast from so^ie y 
must renounce his patrimony, his right to * 

father, mother, wife, children, and fnends» He « 
abandoned and shunned by eveiy one 

Europeans should indeed blush and take , 

themJvB u’hw 

and abasement the religion of their fathers 

'The law now recognizes .t con\en’s nghi m li« 

lannly propem — Fd 
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in this country through the misconduct and bad 
example of their fellows*. 

But to return to the mjitter in hand: many people 
have attributed to narrowmindedness and intolerance 
the excessive care which Brahmins take to exclude 
strangers from their temples and religious ceremonies. 
For my part, I think that their only motive is to secure 
themselves from the approach of men who, from the 
way in which they live, and from the clothes which 
they wear, are in their eyes in a perpetual state of 
defilement. In the course of my travels, chance has 
sometimes brought me to the door, or into the 
enclosure, of one of thdr large temples, just when a 
crowd had assembled to witness some solemn ceremony 
or procession, and ^ving way to curiosity, I have 
stopped to look on at my Idsure. On such occasions 
the Brahmins themselves have sometimes invited me 
to enter their temple, being sadsfted as to my manner 
of living and conduct; an honour which, out of respect 
calling, I always felt bound to decline. 

When I had to build or restore a church, it was very 
often from Brahmins that I obtained the site and the 
n^ssary materials; and when I did occasionally meet 
wth opposidon in the public discharge of my religious 
nuues. It was never due to Brahmins, but to fanatical 
sectwes, to religious mendicants, and to other 
varabonds who are always wandering about the country. 

But if Brahmins cannot with any jusdce be accused 
1 matter of rdigion, the same can 

ce^inly not be said in regard to their civil usages and 
oms. On these points they are utterly unreasonable, 
already seen many proofs of this in the 
Fading chapters, and what I am now about to add 
vmi form a fitting sequel. It is part of their principles 

****** Cfcrwiianiti »» Indta the Abb£ goes into 

die diiefause o?*?h«”***^ to Anglo-Indian immorality, 

Chnsuanitv amnnl of making real converts to 

■iMuantty among the nauves of India.’ — Ed 
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to avoid and despise strangers The signs of affection 
fhow^^SS, respect which they sometimes’ 

em^elv ,^ t F ^>'PO‘="^'caI, their motive being 
? if self-interest If a European were to 
come and te me that he had found amongst the 
Hindus a really disinterested friend, I should without 
hesitation predict, while pitying his simplicity and excess 

“ that sooner or later his pretended friend 

would deceive and betray him 

Being fully persuaded of the superlative merits of 
their own manners and customs, the Hindus think 
those of other people barbarous and detestable, and 
quite incompatible with real civilization This ridiculous 

S nde and these absurd prejudices have always been so 
eepty ingrained in them, that not one of the great 
dynastic changes that have taken place in India in 
modern times has been able to effect the smallest 
tmange in their mode of thinking and acting. TTiongh 
they have had to submit to various conquerors who 
have proved themselves to be their superiors in courage 
and bravery, yet, in spite of this, they have always 
considered themselves infinitely their superiors in the 
matter of dvilization. 


The Mahomedans, who can tolerate no laws, no 
customs, and no religion but their own, used every 
advantage which conquest gave them in a vain attempt 
to force their religion on the people who had 
succumbed to them almost without resistance. But these 
same Hindus, who did not dare to complain when they 
saw their wives, their children, and everything they 
held most dear carried off by these fierce conquerors, 
their country devastated by fire and swora, their 
temples destroyed, their idols demolished, these same 
Hindus, I say, only displayed some spar^ of energy 
when it became a question of changing their mstaais 
for those of their oppressors Ten centuncs of 
Mahomedan rule, during which time the conmerors 
have tned alternately cajolery and violence in order to 
establish their own faith and their own customs amongst 
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the conquered, have not sufficed to shake the steadfast 
constancy of the native inhabitants Bribes of dignities 
and honours, and the fear of annoyance and loss of 
position, have had but a slight effect on them, and 
that confined to a few Brahmins. Indeed, the dominant 
race has had to yield, and has even been forced to 
adopt some of the religious and civil practices of the 
conquered people 

It IS true that the tyrannical way in which the 
Mahomedans have always governed this mild and gentle 
people was not calculated to conciliate them; but 
perhaps the time is not far distant when the Hindus 
may see themselves delivered from the iron yoke which 
has weighed so long upon them As a rule they care 
litde for the troubles and ills of this life, but it would 
be difficult for them to forget all the miseries that 
their inhuman masters have heaped upon them 
The Brahmins in particular cherish an undying hatred 
aramst the Mahomedans The reason of this is that 
the latter think so lightly of the pretensions of these 
galled gods of the earth, and, above all, the Mahomedans 
do not scruple to display hearty contempt for their 
ceremonies and customs generally Besides, the haughty 
Mussulmans can vie with them in pride and insolence. 
Yet there is this difference the arrogance of a 

O" ff’e political authority with 
which he IS invested, or on the eminence of the rank 
ttiat he occupies, whereas the Brahmin’s superiontv is 
inherent ,n himself, and it remains intact, no maUer 
what his condition m life may be. S or noS- 
unfortunate or prosperous, he always goes o/ the 
principle engrained in him diat he is the^mncr !!nKi 

bemgs? foarS" ihrl-eS^of 

beneath him and that iher*. infinitely 

so sublime or so admirable as hw «n the world 

With regard to Sir SD^fJ P»-««>ces. 

particularly m the provinS Lf '«sdom. 

impossible to persuade Rr,K * it would be 

to pei-suade Brahmins that there 'are men 
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outside their caste who are capable of disputing the 
first place with them As for the industrial or aesthetic 
arts, they look upon them as beneath their attention 
Probably the gross ignorance of the greater number 
of the Mahomedan natives of India, who are not even 
capable of drawing up their own almanac, may have 
helped to contribute to the good opinion that Brahmins 
have of themselves, but, on the other hand, if the 
Mahomedans had any honesty of feeling at all, would 
they not drop some of this ridiculous boasting, 
considering the immense and incontestable supenonty 
that the many Europeans who live in this country have 
over them^ The Brahmins, on the other hand, far 
from accepting this superiority, scornfully repudiate 
anything that they hear in regard to the ingenious 
contrivances and useful discoveries which have made 
such giant strides in Europe of late years Nothing 
that has not been discovered by Brahmins, and nothing 
that is not to be found in their books, would be 
considered worthy of one moment’s attention on their 
part You may often meet with men of the Brahmin 
caste who, from some interested motive or other, have 
learnt European languages and undwstand^ 


thoroughly, but you never find in their hands a book 
written in one of these languages, and no one couio 
ever persuade them that such a book rontaineo 
anything useful which they did not already know, 
which was not to be found in one of their books w 
doubt frank and friendly relations between them ano 
educated Europeans may m time overcome this aosur 
and inexplicable perverseness; but 
to hope that they will ever seek to estabhsh such 

’’^Hor^indeed. could a Brahmin or any 
have any real feelings of friendship or esieem 

«. long a! the latter continoe » eat He 


* The spread of English education during 
certainly brought about an improi-tmeni 


ibc J,isi sixty years ha* 
in ihis direction — r"' 
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flesh of the sacred cow, which a Hindu conaders a 
much more heinous offentx than eating human flesh, 
so long as he sees them with Pariahs as domestic 
servants, and so long as he knows that they have 
immoral relations with women of that despised caste? 
He, it must be remembered, considers himself defiled 
and obliged to purify hims^ by bathing if so much 
as the shadow of one of these Pariahs is Uirown across 
him How, indjeed, could he feel well dbposed towards 
Europeans when he sees them give way without shame 
or remorse to drunkenness, which to him is the most 
disgiuting of vices, and wWch, were he to be but once 
publidy convicted of it, woidd bring upon him the 
most serious consequences? How can he respect 
Europeans when he sees their wives on terms of the 
most indmate famiKarity with their husbands, being 
equafly intemperate, and eating, drinking, laughing, 
with other men, and, above all, dancing 
with them- he, in whose presence a wife dare not even 
sit, and to whom it is inconceivable that any woman, 
unless she be a concubine or a prostitute, could even 
ftink of indulging in such pastimes? How, again, could 
he mci with Europeans when he sees their clothing. 
Which in shape alone seems to him to savour of 
indecency by showing too much of the human form, 
and of which so many artides, such as shoes, boots, 
j skins of animals: he, who 

“y decent man could handle, 

withourshuddermg wiS^dis^"”® 

12 


Wanf of”F iTn ~ Dtssimulation 

Causei^f Devouon _ Thcr Incontinence - 
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^einpt from all human weaknesses^ Are their morals 
irreproachable^ Oh, far from itl My pen would refuse 
to descnbe all their wrong-doings; but, so far as is 
possible, 1 will try to give a clear and impartial sketch 
of diem. 

I think that we may take as their greatest vices tne 
untrustworthiness, deceit, and double-dealing which I 
have so often had occasion to mention, and which are 
common to all Hindus It is quite impossible to fathom 
thdr minds and discover what they really mean, more 
impossible, indeed, than with any other race. He would 
indeed be a fool who reliea on their _ promises, 

e rotestadons, or oaths, if it were to their interest to 
reak them. All the same, I do not think that these 
vices are innate in them It must be remembered that 
they have always been untO quite recently under the 
yoke of masters who had recourse to all sorts of aroficM 
to oppress and despoQ them The timid Hindu could 
think of no better expedient with which to defend 
himself than to meet ruse with ruse, dissimulation with 
dissimulation, and fraud with fraud The prolonged 
use of weapons for which excuse may be 
their natural desire to resist die oppression of their 
rulers, ended by becoming a habit which it is now 
impossible for them to get rid of. ^ 
unconquerable propenaty to theft is also to be none 
amongst the Hindus They never let slip an opportunity 
of stealing, unless they think they are likely to be found 
out With them honesty is always secondary to we 
own personal interest The natural senumente ® 
respect and devotion, the foundauon of all p*®*" , . 

and the first link in the social chain, exercise vey wuc 
tafluS.ee over a Brahmm-s children 
of love and respect that they occasionally make is pu y 

'^n'g’Jhild.T’wdrS^ taeir fttaer, 
f^ihuien. If the, do U I”';*')’ 

Sir «d.er inU. abuse. SS WhSta.5 

even going so far at times as to strike fter. 
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grow older they fail to respect even iheir father, and 
S often happens that he is obliged to give way to his 
sons, who have made themselves masters of the house. 
Strange to say, nowhere are parents fonder of Jheir 
children dian they are in India; but this fondness 
usually degenerates into weakness. If the children are 
good, they are extravagandy praised; if they are 
naughty, their parents show the utmost^ ingenuity in 
finding excuses for them. The mild punishments that 
that* naughtiness or disobedience brings down upon 
them invariably err on the side of leniency. The parents 
do not dare to whip them or scold them sharply, or 
even inflict any punishment that they would be likely 
to feel. The father and mother content themselves with 
making feeble remonstrances about their bad behaviour, 
and if* these produce no effect, they leave them to 
grow up in their evil ways The few sensible parente 
who show more firmness and severity with their 
children are met with a show of temper. Sons do not 
hesitate to resist the parental authonty, and threaten 
to escape it by running away and Imng elsewhere. 
This threat rarely fails to produce the desired effect; 
the parents’ seventy melts away and they b^ome passive 
witnesses of the disorderly conduct of their sons, who, 
encouraged by this first victory, end by becoming 
absolute masters of the house. One must, however, do 
them the justice to say that, after having thus gained 
the mastery over their parents, they take great care 
of them, as a general rule, and see mat they want for 
nothing in their old age. But I fancy that in acting 
thus they are moved less by filial affection than by 
considerations of what the world will say. In the case 
of such spoilt children, subjected as they are from iheir 
earliest youth to influences which prematurely develop 
die latent germs of passion and vice, the knowledge 
of evil always comes before the first dawning of reason. 
At the time of their lives when, according to the laws 
of nature, the passions should remain unawakened, it 
is not at all unusual to find children of both sexes 
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femihar words and actions which are revolunp to 
instincts which are excited at an Jrly 
age by the nudity in which they remain till they are 

Sat "they all? ^ licentious converition 

always hearing around them, the lewd 
Mngs and obscene verses that their parents deKght in 
traching them as soon as they begin to talk, the 
disgiwting expressions which they learn and use to the 
delight of those who hear them, and who applaud 
such ^OTessions as witticisms; these are the foundations 
on which Ae young children’s education is laid, and 
simn are the earliest impressions which they receive. 

Of course it is unnecessary to say that, as they gfet 
older, incontinence and all its attendant vices increase 
at the same time It really seems as if most of the 
religious and civil insdtudons of India were only 
invented for the puipose of awakening and exciting 
passions towards which they have already such a strong 
natural tendency. The shameless stories about their 
deides, the frequent recurrence of special feast-days 
which are celebrated everywhere, the allegonca! 
meaning of so many of their everyday customs and 
usages, the public and private buddings which are to 
be met with everywhere bearing on £eir walls some 
disgusdng obscenity, the many religious services in 
which the prinapal part is played by prostitutes, who 
often make even the temples memselves the scenes of 
their abominable debauchery; ail these things seem to 
be calculated to excite the lewd imagination of the 
inhabitants of this tropical country and give them a 
strong impetus towards libertinism 
In order to prevent the consequences of this 
precocious sensuality, parents must hasten to marry 
their children as early as possible. Yet marriage under 
these circumstances does not always prove a very 
powerful restraint. Nothing is more common than for 
a married man to keep one or more concubines away 
from his home, in a separate establishment, according 
as his pecuniary circumstances permit This state or 
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affairs is particularly common in larK towns, where it 
is so much easier to keep it a seaet nom the leridmate 
wife, and thus avoid the domestic quarros and 
dissenaons which are the natural consequences. 
Nevertheless, even in the country, the jealousy of a 
wife is rarely a hindrance to a nusband’s profligacy. 
She may try in van to bring him back by remonstrances 
and threats; in vain she may leave her home and take 
refuge vnth her parents. Her faithless husband recalls 
her and maybe swears to behave better in future. But 
she is soon deceived againi She soon finds herself 
deserted once more; and finally she must perforce 
reagn herself to seeing, hearing, and suffering 
everting without making any furmer complaint. 

_ And after all, is it surpnsing that libertinism and ail 
its consequences prevail in a country where the passions 
have » many incentives and such ample opportunities 
of satisfaction^ Look at the crowd of wiaows in the 
prime of life who are forbidden to remarry, and who 
^ only too ready to yield to the temptations by which 
they^ w assailed. Modesty and virtue place no 
restrictions on them; their only fear is that their 
misconduct may be found out. Consequently, abortion 
K meir invariable resource to prevent such a 
ronungency, and they practise it without tiie slightest 
^ple or remorse. There is not a woman amongst 
mem who does not know how to bring it about. TOs 
Odious cnme, so revolting to all natural feeling, is of 
no mportance in the eyes of the Hindus According 
destroy a being that has never sfeen 
diat a woman should be 
j The crimes of these unnatural mothers 

go unpunished; many of them 
to ^ remedies which they employ 

fail !„ u shame. But should these remedies 

no desired effect, and the women be 

* ® to conceal their condition, they give 

which K ^ ® pilgrimage to Blares, 

a very favourite form of devotion amongst 
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Brahmins of both sexes. Then having chosen a discreet 
companion in whom they can confide, they start on 
their journey; but the supposed pilgrimage comes to 
an end in a neighbouring village, at die house of some 
relaUve or friend, who helps mem to live in seclusion 
until such time as the child shall be born They then 
hand over the result of their misconduct to anyone 
who will take charge of it, and return to the bosom 
of their family. 

Besides these sources of depravity which are common 
to all castes, there are a great many others peculiar 
to the Brahmins Many of them possess abominable 
books in which the most filthy and disgusting forms 
of debauchery are systemadcally descnb^ and taught 
These books also treat of such matters as the art of 
giving variety to sensual pleasures, the decoction of 
beverages calculated to excite the passions, or renew 
them when exhausted. They also contain recipes for 
philtres, which are supposed to have the property of 
inspiring unholy love. The courtesans of the country 
often have recourse to these potions in the hope of 
retaining the affections of those whom they have 
enslaved, mixing them secredy m the food of meir 
victims I am told that the ingredients of which these 
potions are composed would inspire the grea^t 
libertine with disgust and horror foi his mistress u it 
ever came to his knowledge 

To have any connexion with a courtesan, or witti an 
unmarried person, is not considered 3 ° 

vnckedness in the eyes of the Brahmins These m > 
who look upon the violation of any trivial custom m 
a heinous sin, see no harm in the most 
and licenuous excesses. It was principally for tneir 
that the dancers and prostitutes who are attocted^ 

the service of the temples were 

and they may often be heard to intone the following 

ifCandalous line. — 

Vesya dansanam punyam papa rmanam > 
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which means, *To have intercourse with a prostitute is 
a virtue which takes away anl.* 

Adultery on the part of a woman, though it is 
considered shameful and is condemned in Brahminical 
law, is punished with much less severity in their caste 
than in many others. So long as it is kept a secret it 
is regarded as a matter of very small importance. It 
IS the publicity of it which is the sin. If it becomes 
known the husbands are the first to contradict any 
gossip that may be current in order to avoid any 
scandal or disa^eeable consequences. 

However, the shame and dishonour which are the 
inevitable consequences of sins of this nature, and 
which are also reflected on the families of the culpnts, 
serve as a check to a great many and keep them in 
the path of virtue. Those who succumb to an irresistible 
temptation are generally clever enough to invent 
expedients to hide their weakness from spiteful eyes. 
But woe to those who have been so imprudent or so 
careless as to fail to hide their misdeeds. There is no 
msult that charitable persons of their own sex will not 
Imap upon them, and if tlie least quarrel arises amongst 
them this would be the first thmg brought up against 
them. Their confusion under these circumstances 
proves a warning to others to be more circumspect, 

appearances at all costs. 

But the depravity of the Hindus does not end here. 
, ® ^t'e depths of wickedness a thousand times more 

ntOTible to which the greater number of them are not 
ashamed to descend. 

In Europe, where the Christian religion has inspired 
salutary horror for certain unnatural offences, one 
vou d find it difficult to believe the stories which show 
What lengths these disgusting vices are carried by 
™ greater number of heathens and Mahomedans, to 


«Pon a prostitute,’ &c This line, 
relimm w ® quotaUon from any book of Hindu 

reitgion, but IS often quoted falsely as such — Ed 
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whom they have become a sort of second nature. We 
all know how ^eady the Arabs and their neighbouring 
tribes are addicted to them Kaempfer says that in 
Japan there are public establishments for this purpose 
which are tolerated by Government, and very much 
the same thing is done in China 
The facility with which the Hindu can gratify his 
passions in a natural manner in a country where 
courtesans abound renders these disgusting practices 
less common; but it by no means prevents them 
altogether In the larger towns in India there are 
generally houses to be found given over to this odious 
form of vice. One sometimes meets in the streets the 
degraded beings who adopt this infamous profession. 
They dress like women, let their hair grow in the same 
way, pluck out the hair on their faces, and copy the 
walk, gestures, manner of speaking, tone of voice, 
demeanour, and affectations of prostitutes. Other secret 
crimes are also earned on in India, and espeaally 
among the Maliomedans; but decency will not mow 
me to speak of them. They are the same as those 
which are mentioned in the Bible (Leviticus xwii aoo 
xx), and which brought down such terrible punishments 
on the inhabitants of Canaan who had been guilty ot 


Being hardly able to believe in the possibility of s"** 
abominable wickedness, I asked a Brahmin one oay 
whether there was any truth in what I had heard, ra 
from denying the stories, he smilingly confirmed tnero. 
nor did he appear to be even shocked at 
Indeed he seemed to be quite amused at 
and embarrassment that I felt m yg for 

questions At last I said to him How is >5 
2ne to believe that such depraved testes wist, J 

men as they do to a far lower Iwd than the o 


\ 

\ 

\ 
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the man who was not ashamed to speak thus, I turned 
on my hed and left him without another word. 

From the earliest ages these u nnatural offences have 
been common in the East amongst heathen nations. 
In the laws that God gave the Israelites, He warns 
them to be on their guard against these detestable 
vices, which were known to be very prevalent amongst 
the inhabitants of the countries they were raing to 
take possession of, and which were one of the chief 
reasons for their total extermination. 

If the Chnstian religion had done nothing more than 
render these inicmities revolting and execrable, that 
alone would be sufficient to ensure our love and respect 
for It 

It may seem incredible, after what I have just said, 
when I add that there is no country in the world 
where greater attention is paid to what may be described 
as outward propriety. What we call love-making is 
utterly unknown amongst the Hindus. The playful 
sallies, the silly jokes, the perpetual compliments, and 
the eager and unlimited display of attention in which 
our youths are so profuse would be looked upon as 
insults by any Hindu lady, even the least chaste, that 
JSi if they were offered to her in public. Even if a 
husband indulged in any familiarities with his own wife 
It would be considered ridiculous and in bad taste. To 
inquire after a man's wife, too, is an unpardonable 
of good manners; and when one is visiting a 
triend one must be careful never to speak to the ladies 
of the housel. 

"Hius it is that here below mankind seems incapable 
t preserving the happy medium. For our part we 
xceed m one direction by giving way to undue 
muianty with persons of the opposite sex; while the 
p , their part err on the side of reserve. The 

' eme susceptibility of the latter in this respect is 

* takw* relatives and inumate fnends no such objecuon is 

/ 
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due to the opinion they hold that no mark of affecuon 
between man and woman can be either innocent or 
disinterested. If a European lady is seen taking a 
gentleman’s arm, even uough he may profess the 
profoundest respect for hei; nothing would perauade 
a Hindu that she was not his mistress 
These strict principles of etiquette are instilled into 
the mind of a Hindu woman from her early youth, 
and, owing to the severity with which lapses from them 
are treated in some castes, indiscretions are far less 
frequent than one would imagine to be the case, 
considering how early the licentious habits of Hindu 
men are formed. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
Hindu women are naturally chaste To ate a few 
examples of unseemly conduct, a few lapses attributable 
to human frailty, is no proof of their want of chastity 
as a body, just as it is no proof to cite the shameles 
conduct of those poor wretches, prostitutes by birth 
and profession, who follow the armies and live m 
conoibinage with Europeans I would even go so 
as to say that Hindu women are more virtuous than 
the women of many other more civilized countn« 
Their temperament is outwardly calm and equable, an 
though a passionate fire may smoulder underneatn, 
without the Igniting spark it will remain quiescent w 
this dormant coldness of disposition to be 
to the secluded way in which they are brought 
to the reserved demeanour that is taught ^em ^ 
their infancy, or to the unbridgeable gulf that is tix 
between them and their male relatives, with whom 
least familianty is not permissible, or, what is not v 
likely, can it be put down to a,,a 

cannot say But whoever studies their characte a 
conduct from this particular standpoint as iga t sj y 
and disinterestedly as I have done, wdl I ^ jjr . 
be constrained to render the same tribute t 


chastity 


'Sig Ibm spoken of U.. 
passion exercises in India, a power wh 
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Is only too stron^y felt in other quarters of the globe, 
[ will now say a few words on two other passions 
which are equally violent, and to which the Hindu is 
pardcularly stiscepuble, namely, the resentment of 
injury and. the desire for revenge. The Brahmins are 
particularly rancorous. The bitter feeling caused by an 
injury or afiront never leaves them. Feuds are 
perpetuated in families and become hereditary, and a 
peifect reconciliation is never effected. Self-interest 
'sometimes brings two enemies together, but they only 
dissemble for the time being, and never conquer their 
feeling of hatred. It is not unusual to see a son or a 
^nmon revenging wrongs done fifty years before to 
■rather or grandfather. Furthermore such vengeance 
takes a peculiar form Duels seem to them foolish, and 
.they rarely have recourse to assassination or violence. 
, Timid and weak-minded as they are, they do not like 
•^coramit themselves to bold or murderous devices. 

favourite weapons are spells and enchantments. 
'.They think that by reciting maledictory mantram, or 
jCallrag to their aid the diabolical arts of some wicked 
.niagiaan, they surely cause their enenjy to be 
. *^*acked by some incurable malady. To get up a quarrel 
' and then overwhelm each other vrith the grossest insults 
j'R mode of revenge, and one in which 

, tahmins excel. But their most perfidious weapon, and 
Me which they are especially clever at using, is slander. 

or later, by crooked ways or underhand 
*.1 contrive to deal their enemies some fatal 

by this means 

' suicide occur occasionally amongst the 

such crimes are regarded by them 
' s e- horror than by any other people Poison 

' .-ornm* means employed when a murder is 

“ usually women who are guilty of 
despair by the ill-treatment of a 
■' mother- I annoyances of a spiteful 

which or by any of those domestic worries 

re so common in a Hindu household, they lay 
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criminal hands on themselves and destroy the life which 
has become unbearable. 

Intense selfishness is also a common characteristic of 
a Brahmin. Brought up in the idea that nothing is too 
good for him, and that he owes nothing in return to 
any one, he models the whole of his life on this 
pnnciple. He would unhesitatingly sacrifice the public 
good, or his country itself, if it served his own interests, 
and he would stoop to treason, ingratitude, or any 
deed, however black, if it promoted his own welfare. 
He makes it a point of duty not only to hold himself 
aloof from all other human beings, but also to despise 
and hate from the bottom of his heart every one who 
happens not to be bom of the same caste as himself. 
And further, he thinks himself absolved from any 
feelings of gratitude, pity, or consideration towards 
them If he occasionally shows any kindliness, it is only 
to some one of his own caste As for the rest w 
mankind, he has been taught from his earliest youth 
to look upon tliem. all as infinitely beneath him 
According to the principles in which he has been 
brought up, he ought even to treat them with contempt, 
hatred, and harshness, as beings created solely to serve 
him and minister to his wants ivithout there being any 
necessity for him to make the smallest return, ouc 
are the BrahminsM 


I It must be admitted that the Abbfi paints Ae Brahmins m darter 
colours than, as a body, they deserve — Ku 
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13 

Tlie Outward Appearance of Brahmins and other Hindus — 
Their Physical Defects — Remarks on the Kakrelaks or Albinoes, 
as described by Naturalists, who are not allowed Bunal after 
Death — Other Hindus to whom the same Honour is denied 
— Exhumation of Corpses — The Feeble Physique of the 
Hindus — The same Feebleness and Detenotation to be 
observed throughout the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms — 
Weakness of the Mental Faculties of Hindus — The Language 
of the Brahmins — Their Costume — Their Houses. 
Having ^ven a sketch of the moral character of the 
Brahmins, I will now say a few words about their 
physical appearance. Many of the characteristics of this 
kind that I am to mention do not, however, specially 
pertain to them, but are common to Hindus of other 
castes Faces and figures vary, as they do in every 
other caste, but their are certain physical deformities 
common enough in Europe which are much more 
rarely seen in India. Thus, for instance, one seldom 
meets persons wlio are humpbacked or lame, unless 
they have become so by accident. If a child is born 
ynth any bodily defect, it is attributed to the evil 
influence of two unlucky constellations which must have 
been in conjunction at the time of birth, or to some 
eclipse of the sun or moon that took place at that 
moment On the other hand, blindness is very common. 
No doubt the chief cause of this is to be found in the 
habit that poor people have of going about in nature’s 
garb, with their heads exposed to the burning rays of 
the sun, and it is doubtless in the hope of preventing, 
as far as possible, the terrible scourge of ophthalmia 
that they so frequently anoint their heads with castor 
oil or oil of sesamum. 

The Hindus, like every other race, have certain 
physical characteristics which are peculiar to themselves 
Except for their colour, however, they seem to me to 
be more like Europeans, especially in their physiog- 
nomy, than any other Asiatic race Generally speaking, 
they have glossy black hair, narrow foreheads,' and 
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g^®y^« eyes. Thdr stomachs are 
tlat, and Aey rarely carry much flesh Their legs are 
usually sAghtly bowed the wrong way and a^litde 
crooked, the result no doubt of their habit of squatting 

crossed under them like 
our tailors. Neither have they any calves, which are 
considered anything but a beauty Men who work in 
the fields or who are always exposed to the sun are 
quite as black in colour as the inhabitants of Kaffrana 
or Guinea; but the complexion of those who, like the 
Brahmins, spend their days under cover, or lead a 
redentary life, is many degrees lighter A very dark 
Brahmin^ and a fair Pariah are looked upon as 
monstrosities Hence no doubt the proverb ‘Beware of 
a black Brahmin or a fair Parian'’ A Brahmin is 
generally Ae colour of brass, or perhaps of weak 
coffee This is considered the most correct shade, and 
the women who are the colour of light gingerbread 
are most admired I have seen Brahmins, and 
particularly Brahmin women, who were not as dark as 
the inhabitants of Southern Europe Furthermore the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet of Hindus 
of both sexes are almost as white as our own* 

On the mountains and in the dense jungles of the 
Malabar coast there are some savage tribes who are 
much lighter in colour. In Coorg there is a tnbe known 
as tlie MaUu-Kondtaru who in outward appearance 
closely resemble Spaniards and Portuguese, llie cause 
of this phenomenon is no doubt due pardy to the 
climatic influences of the country they live in, and 
pardy to their habit of always living in dense forests 
where the rays of the sun cannot penetrate 
You may sometimes meet a few, but very few, 
individuals whose sldn is even fairer than that of a 
European, and with hair of the same colour. Of course 

'They do not at all adnrne the blue eyes of Europeans "niey 
consider them a deformity, and call them ‘eats’ eyes ' — Dubois 
*They share this characteristic with the Negroes — Dubois . 
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this extreme fairness is unnatural, and makes them 
very repulsive to look at. In fact, these unfortunate 
beings are objects of horror to every one, and even 
their parents desert them. They are looked upon as 
lepers*. 

They are called Kakrelak^ as a term of reproach. 
This peculiarity does not prevent some of them from 
living to a great age. They cannot bear the light, 
neither can they look fixedly- at anything so long as 
the sun is up During the day they close their eyelids, 
leaving only a slit to look trough, but as soon as 
night comes on they open wide their large pink eyes, 
and are able to go about quite easily, seeing as well 
as other people. 

The question has been raised as to whether these 
degenerate individuals can produce children like 
themselves, and afflicted with nyctalopia. Such a child 
has never come under my observation; but I once 
baptized the child of a female Kakrelak, who owed its 
birth to a rash European soldier, though this 
circumstance does not afford any proof on the subject*. 

* Learned physiologists have thought that these men really are 
lepers, and that this whiteness is produced by some malady which 
dries up the skin They also think that black peimle would be 
much more subject to this aflliction if it were not for their habit 
of anointing themselves frequently with oil or some other fatty 
substance At the same time it should be observed that these 
human anomalies are to be met with all over the world Thus 
you find the Bedas in Ceylon, wild creatures with white skins and 
red hair There are Kakrelaks m all the American Islands, then 
again there are the Dondos or albinoes of Southern Africa {AeUaopes 
albieantes) Lastly, these colourless people are particularly numerous 
in the Isthmus of Oanen — Dubois 
^The kakrelaks are hornble insects, disgustingly dirty, which gpve 
forth a loathsome odour They are of the same speaes as our 
bugs, but much larger These unpleasant and destructive insects 
shun the day and its light Th^ remain hidden in holes or 
crannies in walls, and come out at night to devour all the food 
they can find and to disturb sleepers — Dubois 
*Thts fact disposes at any rate of the opinion which some have 
held that these people cannot bear children It remains to be 
seen whether there would be any issue, supposing bodi parents 
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These unfortunate wretches are denied decent burial 
after death, and^ are cast into ditches. 11118 custom 
arises from a native superstition which does not allow 
any person who has died while suffering from a 
cutaneous disease to be buried. The Hindus believe 
that were this done a drou^t or some other public 
calamity would befall the whole country. 

Burial is also refused, at least in several provinces, 
to persons who die of wounds or eruptive diseases, 
such as small-pox or measles, &c.* Also to those whose 
bodies have Ivhite marks on them; to preraant worpen 
who die before child-birth®; and above all to the many 
who fall victims to tigers The tragic fate of these last 
IS in a manner consecrated by those heaps of stones 
which the traveller sometimes comes across in h» 
journeys, and which, on the very spot where they died, 
cover the remains of those who have perished so 
deplorably*. 


wcre albinoes The white Negroes of Afnca are believed never 
to be able to produce children, but the Kekrelaks in Asia m 
supposed to be prolific, and their progeny are said to M of the 
same colour as the rest of the nation Anyhow, no one has own 
able to discover for certain if albinoes have been born from ouiw 
than Negroes or dark-coloured parente, and we may conduoe 
that these ill-favoured children are not a spcaal vanrty ot uie 
human species, any more than are the Creuns in the Canton 
Vahis — Dubo« 

• Brahmins who die of small-pox are burnt m Ae usual way. « 
any rate in South India The Sudras invanably bury such corpses. 

— Ed V 

2 It IS usual amongst Brahmins to take the foetus from ^ twy 
of a dead pregnant woman, and the latter is burned separa y 

3 The bodies even of criminals and suiades were not ^ 

bunal by the Jews, yet there are examples in Hrfy 

which bear some resemblance to this Hindu custom Thus • 
afwr he had been stoned, was buried under a hfP f 

Safes' r = f YhSmir 

]g) — Dubois 
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In consequence of this absurd superstition, when the 
country has been a long dme without rain, the 
inhabitants think the drought is to be attributed to the 
fact that some one must have surreptitiotisly infringed 
this unwritten law. Accordingly the magistrates give 
immediate orders that all bodies that have been buried 
in the course of the year shall be exhumed, and become 
food for the birds of prey. I myself once had great 
difHculty in preventing a Christian cemetery being 
violated and the remains of the dead disturbed in this 
manner Fortunately, at the critical moment, rain came 
down in torrents, and so the profanation of the dead 
was avoided. Otherwise I should have been forced to 
yield to the clamour of a senseless mob. 

But to return to the subject in hand, which has been 
rather lost sight of during this long digression 

All Hindus, and particularly Brahmins, have weak 
constitutions, and in this respect they are gready ‘ 
inferior to Europeans. They have not the strength, 
vigour, or activity of the latter. One European workman 
would, under any circumstances, do at least as much 
as two natives T^is constitutional weakness, which is 
partly inherent, is gready increased by the hardships 
and privations that they are condemned to bear all 
their lives. 

The climate, which is the chief cause of the 
degeneration of the human race in these countries, 
exercises a no less fatal influence in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms Green stuff, roots, and fruits are 
for the most part insipid and tasteless, and do not 
possess half the nutriuve value of those grown in 
Europe. A very few may be cited as exceptions to this 
rule The vegetable products of India included in our 
list of groceries are pungent enough to destroy the 
membrane of one’s throat Again, the indigenous 
flowers, with two or three exceptions, have no scent 
Lasdy, the trees and shrubs to be found in the forests 
or in uncultivated places are generally covered with 
thorns and prickles The elephant and tiger are strong 
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and vigorous enough, but all the other animals, whether 
wild or domesticated, share in the universal debilitation 
What we call butcher’s meat has very litde succulence 
in It, and there is nothing iii the flavour of the game 
that would tempt the least fastidious European palate. 
Vainly would one search for a good hare or partndge 
One IS inclined to think that nature here has reduced 
the nutnuve value of ajl animals and vegetables in 
proportion to the weakness of the human beings whose 
food they are to be 

But as a cruel compensadon, nature is prodigal with 
creatures that are hurtful, and with many things that 
are useless, to man The forests and jungles are 
inhabited by elephants, tigers, and other wild animals 
which are deadly foes to man and his flocks and herds 
The country is overrun with snakes and other deadly 
reptiles, while birds of prey may be seen everywhere 
in large numbers Eveiy kind of irritating, destructive, 
and abominable insect swarms and multiplies in a 
manner that is equally surprising and annoying Even 
poisonous plants are by no means uncommon, and 
their hurtful properties show no signs of deterioration 

It IS true that the four elements seem to conswre 
together for the purpose of weakening everything mat 
matures or vegetates in this portion of the globe The 
soil itself IS generally light, sandy, and wanong m 
substance, it requires a great deal of skilled labour to 
make it fertile The air is almost everywhere unhealthy, 
damp, and enervating, the water in the wells and 
IS usually brackish and unpleasant to the taste, indeea, 
the excessive heat of the sun dries up everymin^ 
animal and vegetable The mental faculties ot 
Hindus appear to be as feeble as their physique. i 
should say that no other nation in the world couia 
boast of as many idiots and imbeciles There 
course, very many sensible, ^pable persons amon^t 
the Hindus, who possess marked 
and who by education have developed the 
which nature has endowed them, but during the th 
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hundred ■ years or so that Europeans have been 
established in the country no Hindu, so far as I know, 
has ever been found to possess really transcendent 
genius. 

Their want of courage almost amounts to absolute 
cowardice. Neither have they that strength of character 
which resists temptation and leaves men unshaken by 
threats or seductive promises, content to pursue the 
course that reason dictates. Flatter them adroitly and 
take them on their weak side, and there is nothing 
you cannot get out of them. 

The prudent forethought which prompts men to take 
heed to their future as well as to their present wants 
seems almost an unknown quality among the majority 
of Hindus. They take no thought for the morrow, and 
all they care about is to gratify their vanity and their 
extravagant whims for the moment. They are so taken 
up with the pleasures and enjoyments of the present 
that they never think of looking beyond to the possible 
misery and privations that may await them in the 
future. 

This want of forethought is in a great measure 
responsible for those reverses of fortune which so 
frequently happen to them, and by which they pass 
from the greatest wealth and luxury to the bitterest 
poverty. It is true they bear these sudden transidons 
from comfort to misery with the most marvellous 
resignation; but then this resignation is not the outcome 
of principle or of dignified padence — it is due rather 
to their apathedc temperament, which makes them 
incapable of feeling any strong emotion They enjoy 
their good fortune mechanically and without thought, 
and they take their losses with the same calm 
imperturbability' . 

I prefer to think that the ingradtude with which they 
are so often and so jusdy accused may be attributed 

' This tmpenurbability nwghi more correctly be attnbuted to the 
prevailing belief in the doctnne of fatalism — E ! 
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to this phlegmatic disposition, and not to wilful 
wrong-headedness. Nowhere is a kindness so soon 
forgotten as among Hindus Gratitude — which is a 
feeung that springs up spontaneously in all true hearts, 
which is a duty that We justice prescribes, and which 
is a natural result of benemctions received — is a vutue 
to which the Hindu shuts his heart entirely. 

But let us leave this picture, which does not represent 
a very pleasing side to their character, and let us return 
to the consideration of their physw^ peculiarities It 
IS easy to recognize a Brahmin by a sort of s\ragger 
and freedom in his gait and behaviour. Unconsciously, 
and apparently unaffectedly, he shows by his tone and 
manner the superiority that his birth, rank, and 
education have given him. Brahmins have also a 
peculiar way of talking and expressing themselves They 
never make use of the common or vulgar expressions 
of other castes. Their language is generally concise, 
refined, and elegant, and they ennch their vocabul^ 
with many Sanskrit words They have also peculiar 
odes of expression which the Sudras neter use; and 
leir conversation is always interspersed with pedantic 
•rovcrbs and allegories TTieir idioms are so numerous 
and varied, that though you may think you know their 
language well, it often happens that you cannot 
understand them when they are talking familiany 
amongst themselves In speaking and writing they make 
use of endless polite and flattering terms, often very 
aptly, but they carry the practice ad nauseam ^cir 
compliments are always exaggerated and hi^-flown 
They think nothing of placing those whom they wsn 
to flatter above the level of their deities; indeed, timt 
is a very usual beginning to a congratulatory speech. 

If fhe language of the Brahmins is rich in graaous 
and flattering expressions, it is even 
of abuse and coarse, indecent mvecnve. Though they 
pnde themselves on their courtesy and knowledge ot 
the world, when they lose their 
better than our lowest rag-pickers; and an mcredihie 
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quantity of disgusting and obscene language pours 
from their mouths on such occasions. 

Their clothing is of the most simple descripdon. It 
is as nearly as possible just what it was in the earliest 
ages. Two pieces of cotton cloth without hem or sdtch, 
one 10 or 12 feet long, the other 14 or 16, and 3 or 
4 feet wide, are their only garments. "With the first 
piece they cover their shoulders, with the second they 
gird their loins. Of the latter, one end is passed between 
uieir thighs and is tucked behind into the portion 
which goes round their bodies, while the other end 
forms a drapery in front, and hangs with a certain 
careless grace to their feet. Their loin-cloths are 

S enerally ornamented with a border of silk of a 
ifferent colour from the rest of the cloth itself. This 
costume is very suiuble for persons who, like them, 
are most particular about keeping themselves always 
in a state of purity and cleanliness, for, as one may 
imagine, it does not cost much to wash their cloths 
often. Many have also a kind of large sheet, with which 
they cover themselves up at night, or when the 
mornings are cold. Since European piece-goods have 
been procurable all over the country, those who have 
been able to afford them have bought cloths of brilliant 
scarlet, which are a source of great pride and pleasure 
to them. It appears that formerly the Hindus went 
about with bare heads, and their bodies naked to the 
waist; and even at the present day the nadves on the 
Malabar coast go about in this fashion. So also do a 
CTeat many others who live in the dense forests where 
uie same customs have prevailed from dme immemorial, 
and where no revoluuonary changes have penetrated. 
Nowadays most Hindus wear a turban, an article of 
dress which th^ have copied from the Mahomedans 
It is -made of fine thin muslin, often as much as 60 
or_70 feet long, but at most only 2 feet in width. The> 
twist It artistically round their heads, but the manner 
of arranging it varies in different provinces and with 
different castes Men who are in service with either 
Europeans or Mahomedans wear a long coat of fine 
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inushn or calico, very full in the skirt, and made in a 
peculiar way. This also is a foieign fashion lecently 
copied from the Mahomedans Brahmins and 
Maliomcdans may be distinguished from each other by 
the fact that the formei fasten their coats on the lelt 
.side, and the latter on the right Both generally wear 
over this garment a belt, made of some fine matenal, 
and wound several times round the waist. 

All Brahmins, iich or poor, diess alike, but the rich 
usually wear finer and more expensive materials. 

Most Hindus wear moie or less expensive ornaments 
cithci in the middle or the upper part of tlie ears. 
These ornaments vary in sire and pattern according 
to locality and caste. But I shall have occasion to speak 
of this kind of adornment later on 

The simplicity of their houses equals that of their 
costume 'I'hese are generally thatched with straw and 
have mud walls, particularly in the country The houses 
in the towns are better built, but they are all arranged 
on the same plan, and are all equally simple The 
interior resembles a little cloister, with a gallery round 
i, while in the ccntie there is a court of varying size 
From this you enter the tiny, dark, windowless rooms, _ 
into which light and air can only penetrate by means 
of a door about 4 feet high by 3 feel wide. These 
little dens are absolutely uninhabitable during the hot 
weather. The kitchen is always placed in the furthest 
and darkest corner of the house, so as to be entirely 
beyond the reach of strangers' eyes. I have already 
explained the motive of this arrangement The hearth 
IS invariably placed on the south-west side, which they 
call ‘the fire-god’s quarter,’ because the Hindus believe 
that there this deity resides 

As tlie men are not allowed to pay visits to the 
women of the family, who are always occupied with 
their domestic affairs and remain shut up in a part of 
the house to which outsiders, as a rule, are not admitted, 
large open seats or raised platforms are constructed 
boSi inside and outside the principal entrance door. 
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on which the men sit cross-legged, while thejr talk 
about business, discuss religion, politics, or science, 
receive visits, and in fact UlT time as best they can. 

Besides the private houses, one or more public 
biuldings are generally to be found in all villages of 
any size. These consist usually of a shed or long room, 
open down the whole lengdi of one side. They are 
what Europeans call choultries, and they correspond to 
the caravanserass of other Eastern nations. These 
rest-houses, which are usually large and convenient, 
not only serve as a shelter for travellers, but are also 
used as council chambers, where the headmen assemble 


settle 


to consider the public affairs of the village, 
law-suits, put an end to quarrels, and pacify disputants. 
They are also used for the celebration of religious rites 
in places where there are no temples 
All the villages are built very irregularly, without any 
plan or symmetry. The houses are crowded closely 
together, the streets are very narrow, and excessively 
dirty, with the exception of the street in the larger 
villages where the market is held, which is kept deaner, 
and in which a certain amount of order is maintained 
A few steps from the entrance door of each house is 
a large ditch into which all the manure from the stable 
and the refuse from the house are thrown. During 
toe rains these sewage pits become full of water and 
ra™ which give off the most disgusting 

effluvia But tois unpleasant arrangement, which is the 

villages, does not appear to affect the 
inhabitants in any way 

covered with thatch and crowded 
together, when a Fire breaks out — a by no means 
rare occurrence - a whole village is often burned 
dwn in less than half an hour. 

noi tnatched, there is no more symmetry in 
arrangement than ,n the ythage,. aKe^tt^Lla nrl 

.n rStefreeTS^e'SS'v it atSS. 
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which receives all the rubbish and filth from the houses 
This forms a permanent open dram, and gives off a 
pestilential smell, which none but a Hindu could endure 
for a moment 


14 

Rules of Etiquette amongst Brahmins and other Hindus 
— Modes of Greeting 

ft IS unnecessary, and it would be tedious, to give a 
detailed list of the numberless rules governing Hindu 
etiquette If I cite a lew it will give a general idea of 
the rest. 

Hindu have several ways of greeting each other In 
some ptovinces they put the right hand on the heart, 
m otliers they simply stretch it out to the acquaintance 
they are meeting, for they never greet a person whom 
they do not know, unless he be of very high rank 
When two Hindu acquaintances meet, they generally 
say a few meaningless words to eacli other, such as, 
‘You — So-and-so — you here’ That’s all right’’ ‘And 
I — So-and-so — here I am ’ Then each goes on his 
way. 

They have also borrowed the salaam from the 
Mahomedans, but this they never use except to 
strangers. The salaam consists in touching the forehead 
with the right hand, and bowing at the same time, 
with more or less emphasis, according to the rank of 
the person they are greeting In the case of a person 
of very high rank they sometimes touch the ^ound 
with both hands and then raise them to their foreheads, 
or else they come close to him and touch his feet three 
times. 

Hindus who do not belong to the Brahmin caste 
greet Brahmins by performing namaskara, which consists 
in joining both hands, touching the forehead, and then 
putting tnem above the head This mode of salutatwm, 
whidh IS only offered to a superior, is accompanied by 
these two words, ‘Saranam, ayya>’ which means 
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‘Respectful greeting, my lord'; upon which the Brahmin 
extends his right hand, partially open, as if he expects 
to receive something from the person who is paying 
him this mark of respect, and gravely answers with 
this one word, ‘Astrvadam!’ which answers to the Latin 
'Benrfaxa tih Devs!’ or to our ‘God bless youl* It is a 
mysterious compound eimression, made up of three 
words which convey good wishes. Only Brahmins and 
gwnts have the right to give the astrvadam or to 
pronounce the sacred word over those who treat them 
with respect or give them presents. Some persons, 
when saluting a Brahmin, content themselves with 
raising their clasped hands as far as their chest. 

Another very respectful inanner of greeting is to 
extend botii hands towards the feet of him whom you 
wish to honour, or to seize his knees while you throw 
your^lf at his feet. This is a very common mode of 
greeung between a son and a father, or between a 
younger an^n elder brother, on meeting after a lone 
reparation. The same humble attitude is also adopted 

at a d«tance, litkS «ve 

place and sends some one ^ P®" 

ne IS coming. The relatives relatives that 
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on these occasions A man who publicly kisses a woman, 
even if she be his wife, commits the grossest breach 
of social decorum. A brother would not think, of taking 
such a liberty with a sister, or a son with his mother 
Only on a visit of condolence do they make a pretence 
of doing so to the person to whom the visit is paid, 
and this form of salute, in which the lips do not really 
touch the face, is only permissible between persons of 
the same sex. 

Women bow respectfully to men without speaking or 
looking at them Children salute their parents in the 
-same manner and stand upright before them, with 
their arms crossed on their chests Whenever relatives 
or very great friends meet after a long separation, they 
clasp each other in their arms and take hold of each 
other’s chin, shedding tears of joy 

Hindus who visit or meet each other after a long 
absence have, like ourselves, a set of commonplace 
phrases which they make use of for want of anything 
better But in most cases the ideas they express are 
diametncally opposed to ours. Thus, for instance, u 
we Europeans were speaking to a friend or acquain- 
tance, we should think he would be pleased “ 
congratulated him on his appearance of good healm, 
his increased stoutness, or his good complexion, eec 
If we think him altered for the worse, we take care 
not to let him see that we nouce it, for fear it might 


pain him , 

.A Hindu, on the contrary, when he meets a irwno, 
no matter how strong and well he may be loowng, 
never fails to offer him the following greeting How 
sadly you have altered since I last saw youl How tnm 
and worn you looki I fear you must be very iH, anu 
other equally consoling remarks It would offend 
Hindu deeply if you were to say he was ^ . 

on first meeting him. Anyone who was so ill adv s 
as to make so indiscreet a remark would cemiidy 
suspected of feeling jealous, envious, and regieOT 
the signs of healdi which were the theme of his 
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unfortunate compliments. ^ • 

In the same way, you must never congratulate a 
Hindu on his good mck; you must not say that he' 
has pretty children, a lovely house, beautiful gardens, 
fine flocks and herds, or that everything that he 
undertakes turns out well, or that he is nappy, or lucky, 
&c.; he would be sure to think that enw prompted 
compliments of this kind. Long ago, berore I knew 
anything about Hindu etiquette, I was walking one day 
at the edge of a large tank or lake, where some men 
were fishing with nets. I stood still to watdi them, and 
seeing that they landed a quantity of fish each time 
the nets were let down, I thought I might congratulate 
them on their good luck. But my civflity had a most 
unlooked-for result, for these worthy people gathered 
up their nets and their fish without a word, and looking 
at me very indignantly, promptly went off, grumbling 
to each other under their breath: ‘What have we done 
to this Feringhi guru that he comes here and is so 
jealous of usr 

Just as we French and English do, but contrary to 
the Spanish and Portuguese custom, the Hindus, in 
quitting an apartment with a visitor, always allow Him 
to walk first. The object is to avoid turning one’s back 
upon a guest, and he, in turn, in order not to appear 
wanting in politeness, walks sideways until both have 
passed tlie threshold. When leaving the presence of a 
prince or any great personage, it is customary, for the 
same reason, to walk backwards until one is out of his 
presence; ^and this is also why a .servant, when 
accompanying his master on foot or on horseback, 
never walks m front of him. 
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Brahmins coming away from a feast indulging in a 
sort of competition as to who shall give vent to the 
loudest eructations, calling out at the same Ume, wiA 
emphatic gravity, ‘Narayana>* as if to thank Vishnu for 
his favours. 

After sneezing a Hindu never fails to exclaim ‘Rama' 
Ramai’ and no doubt there is some superstition attached 
to this pious ejaculation^ Again, when a Brahmin 
yawns, he snaps his fingers to the right and left to 
scare away evil spirits and giants 

To tread on any one’s foot, even by accident, demands 
an immediate apology. This is done by stretching out 
both hands towards the feet of the offended person. 
‘A box on the ear is not considered a graver affront 
than a blow given with the fist, or a kick with the 
bare foot; but a blow on the head, should it knock 
off the turban, is a very gross insult By far the greatest 
indignity of all, however, is to be struck with one of 
the shoes or sandals that Hindus wear. Whoever 
submitted to such an insult without insisting on 
receiving satisfaction, would be excluded from hisraste 
The mere threat of such an insult is often sufficient 


to provoke a criminal prosecution. 

It IS a mark of respect when women turn their hacks 
on men whom they hold in high esteem. At any rat^ 
they must turn away their faces or cover them wim 
their Jam. Again, when they leave the house, propne y 
requires them to proceed on their way without paying 
any attention to the passers-by; and if *ey see a 
they are expected to bow their heads and look in tne 


• One knows that amongst the old heathen nations a sne ^wa s 


behalf of a person who has sneezed Romans, 

immemonal The Greeks said to such a pewon ^ 

•Sotos 'Though with us the fine ou?, politeness 

be grantedl' or ‘God bless rather 

demands that at least you should make a bow 
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opposite direction There are a good many, however, 

wto are not always quite so . . coming 

Anv one who sees a person of high ranK 
towards him. must go off the road. S he « on foo^. 

so as to leave the way perfectfy 

horseback or in a palanquin he must get down an 

remain standing until the great person has passed and 

LTme TsinL off. Whin ?Pf “J *X"hU 
politeness demands that an inferior should «« 
nght hand before his mouth to prevent any P?rt»cle 
of his breath or saliva reaching and 
an inferior meets a superior out of doors he must take 
Iff Ws shoes before greeting him. A Hindu, moreov^ 
must never enter his own house, much less a stranger s, 
with leather shoes on his feet 
In several of the Southern Provinces the Sudras are 
in the habit of taking off the cloth which covers the 
upper part of their bodies, winding it round their 
waBts, and sunding with arms crossed on their ch«t 
while speaking to a superior. The women of certain 
castes do the same in tne presence of their husbands, 
or of any man to whom they wish to show respect. 
Their rules of propriety oblige them to appear before 
men stripped to the waist; and to omit to do so would 
show a great want of good breeding. 

When Brahmins are talking to a man of another 
caste, or to a European from whom they have nothing 
to hope or to fear, they stand with their hands behind 
their hacks — a position which signifies contempt for 
their interlocutor, and which they are always very 
pleased to assume, to show the sense of their own 
superiority. When they pay a visit, no matter what may 
be the rank or dignity of their host, they never wait 
nil they are asked to take a seat, but do st> the insunt 
they enter the room People of all castes, when visiting 
a superior, must wait until they are dismissed before 
they can take leave. 

There are sevCTal ceremonious visits which must be 
paid, sucb as visits of condolence, visits at pongul, and 
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several others of which 1 shall speak later on. The 
feast of pongul and the following days are mostly 
celebrated by presents which near relatives make to 
each other, and which consist of new earthen vessels 
on which certain desims are traced in lime, also ground 
rice, fruit, sugar, saffron. Sec. Such gifts are conveyed 
with much solemnity and accompanied by instruments 
of music. These litde attentions are indispensable in 
the case of certain individuals For instance, a mother 
must not neglect giving presents to her married 
daughter, otherwise the mother5n-law would resent 
the omission to her dying day. 

With them letters of condolence on occasions of 


mourning can never take the place of a visit, as they 
so often do with us Some member of the family must 
go in person to wail and lament, and perform the 
other ridiculous ceremonies that are customary on sudi 
occasions, even though a journey of fifty miles or more 
has to be made. . 

When a Hindu visits a person of importance 
first lime he must not omit to take presents with him, 
which he will offer as a mark of respect, and to show 
that he comes with friendly intentions It is genera y 
considered a lack of good manners to appear witn 
empty hands before any one of s^enor position, or 
from whom a favour is expected Tnose whose means 
do not permit of their offering presents of great value 
may bring such things as sugar, bananas, cocoanuts, 

^ In conclusion, it must be admitted that the of 
etiquette and social politeness are much more drarij 
laiJ down, and much better observ^ Se 

Hindus, even by the lowest, than they are y p® P 
of corresponding social posiuon in Europe. 
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The OrnsiTiionts worn by Hmdus. — The Different Marks with 
which they adorn their Bodies 

Every Hindu, even including those who have made 
a profession of penitence and have renounced the 
world, wears earrings. The sannyasis or penitents, who 
are supposed to have given up the three things which 
most naturally tend to excite man's cupidity — that is 
to say, women, honours, and riches — wear copper 
earrings in token of humility. But generally such 
ornaments are made of gold, and are of different 
shapes, though most frequently oval. Occasionally these 
pendants are so large that one can easily pass one’s 
hand through them. Some are made of copper wire, 
round which gold wire is so twisted as to cover the 
copper completely. Those who are fairly well off wear 
them with a large pearl or precious stone in the centre. 

These ear ornaments, which are sometimes of 
enormous size, s^e another proof of die Hindu's strong 
attachment to his old customs. All writers, both sacred 
and profane, bear witness to the fact that similar 
ornaments have been worn from time immemorial. On 
grand occasions, such as marriage feasts, they put four 
or five pairs into their ears, and at the end or in the 
centre of each of these is added another small ornament 
set with some precious stone. In some parts of the 
county a gold ring U also attached to the cartilage 
which divide the nostrils. Poor people, PanaL 
included, who cannot afford to buy such valuable 
ornaments, wear some small inexpensive trinket in their 

“ circumstances. 

Idch Hindus wear round their necks poM rbatnc 

sr MMrWob sS 
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waists a girdle made of gold or silver thread woven 
with much taste and skiO, and carry massive gold 
bracelets on their arms, which sometimes weigh as 
much as a pound each Married men wear silver rings 
on their toes^ Many, again, tie above their elbows little 
hollow tubes of gold or silver containing magical 
mantrams, which th£y wear as charms to avert til luck 

They have many other baubles of the same kind^. 
Even the private parts of the children have their own 
particufar decorauons. Little girls wear a gold or silver 
shield or cod-piece on which is graven some indecent 
picture; while a boy’s ornament, also of gold or silver, 
IS an exact copy of that member which it is meant to 
decorate. 

Then there is the custom of painting the forehead 
and other parts of the body with different figures and 
emblems in various colours, a custom unknown 
elsewhere, but which appears to have been common 
enough among ancient nadons. The simplest of all and 
the most common is the one called poitu, which consists 
of a small circular mark about an inch in diameter, 
placed in the centre of the forehead. It is generally 
yellow, but sometimes red or black in colour, and me 
paint IS mixed with a sweet-smelling paste made by 
rubbing sandalwood on a damp stone. Instead of the 
poUu, some paint two or three horizontal lines across 


* Brahmin men never wear sudi rings — Ed 
® The variety and number of ornaments is almost bewildenng, b^ 
they all have their proper names and shapes Indiw artisans ao 
not need to rack their brains to invent novelties There are no 
dianging fashions, either in dress or in ornaments A woman an 
wear what once belonged to her grandmother, or to one ™ 
very many degrees further back, for the matter of that, eiui 
clothes or jewels, and this without any incongruity, or examg 
remark There is a perpetual recurrence of old patterns, ’ 

It may be, but the design will be the same Of * ** ’ 

lewels for females that the vanety occurs most — Padnem 
It IS a common belief among Hindus that there must always m 
at least a speck of gold on one’s person, m order to ensure 
personal ceremonial punty — Ed 
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their foreheads with the same mixture, and others a 
perpendicular line from the top of the forehead to 
the nose Some Brahmins and some of the Hindus of 
Northern India apply this paste to their cheeks rather 
effectively. Others use it to decorate the neck, breast, 
belly, and arms with different designs, while others 
again smear their bodies all over with the mixture 
Vishnavite Brahmins, as well as those of other castes 


who are particularly devoted to the worship of Vishnu, 
paint their foreheads with the emblem namam}, which 
gives their faces a most extraordinary, and sometimes 
even ferocious appearance. The most enthusiastic 
devotees of this sect paint the same design on their 
shoulders, arms, breast, and belly, and the Batragis, a 
sect who go about stark naked, often draw it on their 
hinder parts 

The Worshippers of Siva cover their foreheads and 
various parts of their bodies with the ashes of cow-dung, 
or with ashes taken from the places where the dead 
are burned^. Some of them smear themselves all over 
from head’ to foot; others content themselves with 
smearing broad bars across the arms, chest, and belly. 

Many Hindus who do not belong to any sect in 
particular smear their foreheads with ashes. Brahmins, 
"With the exception of a very few who belong to some 
special sect, do not follow this custom, though 
sometimes, after they have performed their morning 
ablutions, they draw a little horizontal line with ashes 
across their foreheads 


The Hindus also display on their bodies many other 
marks and devices of different colours and designs 
which vary according to the different castes, sects aSd 
provnc I, would bo difficult to oxplah teSrSn 

nunibei of these syiubSs^ 
those who wear dtem are often themselves tgnSt of 


’ See Chapter 9 
® Ashes taken from 
nowadays — Ed 


burning-grounds 


are not usually employed 
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ihcir meaning Some, the poUu amongst the number, 
appear to have been invented solely for ornament, but 
there is no doubt that, as a rule, some superstitious 
meaning is attached to them. Thus the ashes of 
coW'dung are used in memory of the long penance of 
Siva and of several other holy personages, who always 
covered themselves with these ashes in token of 
humility. 

Anyway, the Hindu code of good breeding requires 
that the forehead shall be ornamented with a mark of 


some SOI t. To keep it quite bare is a sign of mourning. 
It IS also a sign that the daily ablutions have not been 
performed, that a person is still in a state of impunty, 
or that he is still fasting If one meets an acquaintance 
after noon with his forehead still bare, one always asks 
if it IS because he has not yet broken liis fast It would 
be rude to appear before decent people with no mark 
svhatever on the forehead 


Women attach much less impoitance than men to 
this kind of decoiation As a rule, they are satisfied 
with making the little lound /«//« maik on die forehead 


of decoration of w'hich they are very fond It consists 
in painting the face, neck, arms, legs, and every part 
of the body that is visible with a deep yellow oMmetic 
of saffion Brahmin women imagine that they thereby 
greatly enhance their beauty, since it makes their skin 
appear less dusky Love of admiration no doubt nas 
taught tliem that this paint gives them an addiuona 
charm in the eyes of Hindus, but it produces quite 
the contiary eflect on Europeans, who think tnem 
hideous and i evoking when thus besmeared 
No doubt all these daubings appeal very ridiculo 
in our eyes, and it is difficult to believe that ii can 
render any one moie attractive, at least »“°td g 
out way of thinking Bui amongst the many artifiaaj 
means of adoinment w'hich caprice and fashion nav 
forced upon us there are several which exciie jus 
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much ridicule amongst the Hindus. Thus, for instance, 
in the days when it was the custom to powder the 
hair, they could not understand how a young man 
with common sense could bring himself to appear as 
if he had ‘the white head of an old man. As to wigs, 
Hindus are absolutely horrified at seeing a European, 
holding some important position, with his head dressed 
out in hair which may have been taken from a leper, 
or a corpse, or at best from a Pariah or prostitute. 
To defile one’s head with anything so unclean and 
^ominable is regarded by the Hindu as most horrible! 
It would be no great hardship to expose a bald head 
to free contact with the air in such a warm climate, 
but were they all doomed to severe colds, nothing 
would ever persuade the Hindus to adopt the fashion 
of wearing wigs. And so we laugh at them, and they 
at us. And this is the way of the world. , 

Vae Ubi! vae ntgrael dicebat cacabus oUae. 

16 


Brahmin Wives — The Education of Women — Ceremonies 
which take place when they arrive at a Marriageable Age, and 
during Pregnancy — The Low Esumauon in which Women are 
held m Pnvate Life — The Respect that is paid to them in 
Public — Their Clothing and Ornaments 
The social condition of the Brahmana, or wives of 
Brahmins, differs very hide from that of the w'omen 
of other castes, and I shall have Htde to say about it 
This interesting half of the human race, which exercises 
such enormous power in other parts of the world, and 
decides the fate of empires, occupies in India a 
posidon hardly better than that of slaves. Their only 
vocation in life being to minister to man’s physicd 
pleasures and wants, they are considered incapable of 
developing any of those higher mental qualities which 
Would make them more worthy of consideration and 
also more capable of playing a useful part in life. Their 
intellect is thought to oe of such a very low order. 
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that when a man has done anything particularly foolish 
thoughtless his friends say he has no more sense 
than a woman. And the women themselves, when they 
are reproved for any serious fault and find it difficult 
to make a good excuse, always end by saying, ‘After 
all, I am only a woman*' This is always their last word, 
and one to which there is no possible retort One of 
the principal precepts taught m Hindu books, and one 
that is everywhere recognized as true, is that women 
should be kept in a state of dependence and sulgection 
all their lives, and under no circumstances should they 
be allowed to become their own mistresses A woman 
must obey her parents as long as she is unmamed, 
and her husband and mother-in-law afterwards Even 
when she becomes a widow she is not free, for hex 
own sons become her masters and have the nght to 
order her about* 

As a natural consequence of these views, female 
education is altogether neglected A young girl’s mind 
remains totally uncultivated, though many of them have 
good abilities In fact, of what use would learning or 
accomplishments be to women who are sull in such a 
state of domestic degradation and servitude** All that 
a Hindu woman need know is how to gnnd and boil 
rice and look after her household affairs, which are 
neither numerous nor difficult to manage 

Courtesans, whose business in life is to dance in the 
temples and at public ceremonies, and prosututcs are 
the only women who are allowed to learn to read, 
sing, or dance It would be thought a disgrace to a 
respectable woman to learn to read; and even if me 
had learnt she would be ashamed to own it As for 
dancing, it is left absolutely to courtesans, and even 
they never dance with men Respectable women 
somedmes amuse themselves by singing when th^ 
alone, looking after their household duties, and ms 
on the occasions of weddings or other family festivitiM, 
but they would never dare to sing in public or oeio 
strangers. 
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Such feminine occupations as knitting or needlework 
are quite unknown to them; and moreover any talents 
that they might develop in this direction would be 
wasted, as their clothing consists of one long piece of 
coloured calico, without any join or seam in it, though 
most of them know how to card and spin cotton, and 
very few houses are without one or more sptnning- 
wheeis^ 

I have already described what takes place when a 
young girl, who has been married in her early 
childhood, arrives at the age when she is fit to live 
with her husband (Chapter 6). These festivities are 
called the consummation of the mamage 
The young woman herself cannot appear, because 
she is, for the first time in her life, in a state of 
uncleanness, and for several days she is obliged to 
remain in a separate part of the house. But after she 
has gone through the usual ntes of puriBcation she 
returns to the family, and numberless other ceremonies 
are performed over her, amongst others several which 
are supposed to counteract the effects of witchcraft or 
the evil eye. She is then conducted with much pomp 
to her husband’s house. 

The _ Sudras, and even the Pariahs, have grand 
festivities when their daughters, though still unmarried, 
arrive at a marriageable age. The event is announced 
to the public with all the outward show that accompanies 
the most solemn ceremonies. A pandal is erected, 
fontnams or strings of mango-leaves are hung in front 
of the entrance door of the house, feasts are given, 
touch music resounds. In fact, it is a kind of 
advertisement or invitation to young men in want of 
a wife. ® 

When a Brahmin’s wife becomes pregpnant there are 

* Many Hindu women and girls now do needlework of some kind, 
and u IS taught in most of the girls’ schools The oW-fashioned 
rooihers-m-law complain that this new depanure has proved 
netnmental to the performance of the more ordinary household 
duties — Ed 
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endless ceremonies to be performed, some indeed for 
each separate month In any caste it would be 
considered a disgrace to the woman, and in a less 
degree to her parents, if her first child were bom 
anywhere but under the paternal roof Her mother 
accordingly comes and fet^es her about the seventh 
month of her pregnancy, and she is not allowed to 
return to her own home till her health is entirely 
re-established When she departs her mother is 
supposed to give her a new piece of cotton cloth and 
some more or less valuable ornaments according to 
her means and her caste But in no case would the 
woman, to whatever caste she might belong, return 
from her parents' to her husband's house unless her 
mother-in-mw or some equally near relation came to 
fetch her Her husband has to conform to this custom 
when his wife chooses to leave him and takes refuge 
under the paternal roof, sometimes for a mere whim, 
or for some very tnfling cause But in any case, even 
when the fault is all on her side, the husband must 


go and fetch her back 

These domestic quarrels and separations occur 
frequently, and are generally the fault of the 
mother-in-law, who looks upon ner son’s wife as a slave 
that has been bought and paid for. The elder woman, 
indeed, lives in constant dread of her daughter^n-law 
obtaining too much ascendency over the husband, and 
by this means contriving her own emancipation, and 
accordingly seizes every opportunity of breeding 
between them This fear is, as a rule, perfectly uncalled 
for, for the men themselves show very little inclination 
to be ruled by their wives, and condescend to very 
Iitde of what we call conjugal tenderness m their 


relations with them . , 

The women, on the other hand, are so thorougniy 
accustomed to haish and domineering treatment Irom 
their husbands that they would be quite 
the husbands adopted a more familiar tone 1 once 
knew a native lady who complained bitterly that 
hSiand sometimes afiected to be very devoted to her 
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in public and allowed himself such little familiarities 
as are looked upon by us as marks of affection. ‘Such 
behaviour,' said she, ‘covers me with shame and 
confusion. I dare not show myself any^vhere. Did any 
one ever see such bad manners amongst people of our 
caste? Has he become a Feringhi (European), and does 
he take me for one of their vile women ^?' 

As a rule a husband addresses his wife in terms 
■which show how little he thinks of her. Servant, slave, 
®e,and other equally flattering appellations, fall quite 
naturally from his lips 

A woman, on the other hand, never addresses her 
husband except in terms of the greatest humility. She 
speaks to him as my master, my lord, and even sometimes 
my god In her awe of him she does not venture to 
call him by his name, and should she forget herself 
in this way m a moment of anger, she would be thoueht 
a very low class of person, and would lay herself open 
to personal chastisement from her offended spouse. 
Me must be just as particular in speaking of him to 

S are very cireful never 

to put a woman under the necessity of mentionine her 
husband by name If by chance a European^X k 
unacquainted with this point of etiquette, obliges he? 

hide h?rraS 

srallmt ^ answering, 

such Inorance. contemptuous pity fi 

“ P'~>” of 
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hand, they are safe from the risk of insult A Hindu 
woman can go anywhere alone, even m the mm" 

never SJr Te 

impertinent looks and jokes of idle loungers. This 

j remarkable in a country 

where the moral depravity of the inhabitants is earned 
to such lengths. A house inhabited solely by women is 
a sanctuary which the most shameless libertine would 
not dre^ of violating. To touch a respectable woman 
even with the end of your finger would be considered 
highly indecorous, and a man who meets a female 
acquaintance in the street does not venture to stop 
and speak to her 

When travelling the men walk in front and the women 
follow some distance behind You very rarely see the 
men address a word to their humble followers If they 
come to a river which has to be forded the women 


tuck up their cloths above the hips, and in this naked 
state they approach near enough to their travellmg 
companions to permit of the latter stretching out a 
helping hand behind them to help them to withstand 
the force of the current, but never would you see any 
one under these circumstances commit an indiscretion 
like that which caused Orpheus to lose his Eurydice 
I have often spent the night in one of the common 
resthouses, where the men and women lodging there 
were lying all huddled together anyhow and almost 
side by side, but I have never known or heard of any 
one disturbing the tranquillity of the night by indecent 
act or word Should any person be so iJI-advised as to 
attempt anything of the sort, the whole room would 
be up in arms against him in a moment, and prompt 
chastisement would follow the offence 
A woman’s costume consists of a simple piece of 
cotton cloth, made all in one piece, and woven expressly 
for the purpose It is from 30 to 40 feet long, and 
lather more than 4 feet wide All sorts and kinds are 
made, in every shade and at every price, and tliey 
always have a border of a contrasting colour The 
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women wind part of this doth two or three times 
round thdr waists, and it forms a sort of narrow 
petdcoat which fall to the feet in front; it does not 
come so far down behind, as one of the ends of the 
doth is tucked in at the waist after passing between 
the legs, which are thus left bare as far as, or, even 
above, the calf. This arrangement is peculiar to 
Brahmin women; those of other castes arrange >their 
draperies with more decency and modesty. The other 
end of the cloth covers the shoulders, head, and chest. 
Thus the dothing for both sexes is mside without seams 
or sewing — an undeniable convenience, considering 
how often they have to bathe themsdves and wash 
their garments; for Brahmin women have to observe 
the same rules of purification as the men, and are 
equally zealous in the performance of this duty. The 
custom of women veiling their faces has never been 
practised in India, though it has been in use among 
many other Asiatic nations from time immemorial. 
Here the women always go about with thdr faces 
uncovered, and in some parts of the country they also 
e:^se the upper half of thdr bodies^ 

Quiet and retired as is the life of a Hindu woman, 
it cannot be said to be one of complete and rigorous 
sedusion. Though all friendly intercourse with men is 
forbidden to them, still they may talk to those who 
come to the house as friends or acquaintances viithout 
fear of unpleasant consequences. Eunuchs — those 
deplorable vicdms of Oriental jealousy — are unknown 
in India, and the natives never dream of putting the 
virtue of their women under the care of these miserable 
beings. They are not to be found even in the palace 
of a prince, where women are always guarded and 
waited on by women. 

In several parts of India young girls and married 
women wear a sort of little bodice under their doth, 

> This custom stSl prevails in Malabar and Travancorei.but it is 

gradually dying out amongst the educated classes ~ SU 
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which covers the breast, shoulders, and arms as far as 
the elbows; but this, I am told, is a modern innovation, 
and borrowed from the Mahomedans. 

I have reason to believe that the custom of leaving 
all the upper part of the body uncovered as far as 
the waist was formerly common to both sexes in the 
southern parts of India It still prevails on the Malabar 
coast, and hi the neighbouring provinces 
The custom of tattooing the arms of young girls with 
indelible designs of figures or flowers is very general. 
I have already described how this tattooing is done. 
When their skin is not very dark they generally 
ornament their faces in the same way, by putung three 
or four spots on the cheeks and chin. These marks 
produce very much the same effect as the black patches 
which were once the fashion with European ladies I 
have already mentioned the habit which the beauties 
of India and Brahmin ladies observe of painting all 
the visible parts of their bodies with yellow saffron, 
and also of darkening their eyelids with antimony. 

In order to make their hair more glossy and silky 
they frequendy oil it They part it exacdy in the middle, 
and then roll it up behind into a sort of chignon, 
which is fastened behind the left ear To make this 
chignon larger they often inseit some tow, or 
cotton wool specially prepared for the purpose Hinau 
women generally possess beautiful black hair, which 
soft and straight It is very rarely to be seen ot any 
other colour They are much given to wearing 
sweet-smelling flowers in their hair, and also ornaments 
of gold, none of any other metal being 
though they sometimes use a silver buckle to ta 
the hair together at the back 
Sliver ornaments may be worn on the arms, . , 
more frequendy used to decorate the feet an 

1 It 15 remarkable that gold ornaments 
on the feet, the reason being that u is a sacred m 

be thereby defiled — Ed 
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Some of their anklets are actual fetters, weighing as 
much as two or three pounds. There are speaal nngs 
made for each toe, often entirely covering them. 

Bracelets are sometimes made nollow, and are more 
than an indi in diameter. They are of different patterns, 
according to the country in which they are made and 
the caste of the person who wears them. They are 
worn either above the elbow or round the wrist, and 
are made of gold'-oi silver, as the means of the wearer 
will allow. Quite poor women wear copper bracelets, 
and some have more than half their fore-arms covered 
with glass bangles. 

Neck ornaments consist of gold or silver chains, or 
strings of large gold beads, pearls, or coral. In fart, 
beads of all Unds and of greater or less value are 
much in demand. Some women wear necklaces more 
than an inch wide, set with rubies, emeralds, and other 
precious stones. But to enumerate all the different 
nnds of ornaments worn by Hindu ladies would take 
a ve^ long time. To give a single instance, I could 
mention eighteen or twenty different Unds of 
ornaments that are used for tne ears alone. 

Even the nose is considered a suitable object for 
decoration. The right nostril and the division between 
the two nostrils are sometimes weighted with an 
ornament that hangs down as far as the under lip. 
"When the wearers are at meals, they are obliged to 
hold up this pendant with one hand, while feeding 
themsdves with the other. At first this strange 
ornament, which varies with different castes, has a 
hideous effect in the eyes of Europeans, but after a 
time, when one becomes accustomed to it, it gradually 
seems less unbecoming, and at last one ends by thinking 
it quite an ornament to the face. 

It is no uncommon sight to see a woman decked out 
in all her jewels drawing water, grinding nee, cooking 
food, and attending to all the mental domestic 
occupations, from which even the wives of Brahmins 
do not consider themselves exempt. 
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It is, of coufM, needless to remark that all this 

obtained only at the 
racnfice of other more useful and necessary require- 
ments in their homes. ^ 

marries, everything that she receives 
from her foture father-in-law, or that she takes away 
wtn her from her old home, is most cleariy and 
disunctly set down, item by item, in a kind of le^ 
document. All these thin^ are her own personal 
property, which she takes care to claim when she 
becomes a widow. 


17 


Rules of Conduct for Mamed Women 
Nothing serves so well to illustrate the attitude and 
behaviour of Hindus towards their wives as the rules 
of conduct which are prescribed for the latter in the 
Padmdipum^, one of meir most valued books, rules 
which I will translate literally. They are reputed to be 
the work of the famous penitent Vasishta, who 
recommends their observance by every frithful wife. I 
cannot say that I altogether approve of them; some 
of them appear to me absurd; others there are which, 
from a social point of view, are harmful; all of them 
evidently have for their object the reduction of this 
interesting 'better half of the human race to the lowest 
state of subjection. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if we find many foolish examples of Hindu 
supersution, which is a necessary element in every 
institution of the country. Order and conttnuity are 
not so conspicuous as one might desire in the ideas 
of the great penitent Vasishta; but I give a passage 
closely following the original, as a specimen of the style 
of wnting that prevails among the Hindus; — 

‘Give ear to me attentively, great King of Ddipm I 
will expound to thee how a wife attached to her 
husband and devoted to her duties ought to behwe. 

'There is no other god on earth for a woman than 
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her husband. The most excellent of all the good works 
that she can do is to seek toplease him by manifesting 
perfect obedience to him. Therein should lie her sole 
rule of life. 

‘Be her husband deformed, aged, infirm, offensive 
in his manners; let him also be choleric, debauched, 
immoral, a drunkard, a gambler; let him frequent 
places of illrepute, live in open sin with other women, 
nave no affection whatever for his home; let him rave 
like a lunatic; let him live without honour; let him be 
blind, deaf, dumb, or crippled; in a word, let hb 
defects be what they may, let his wickedness be what 
it may, a wife should always look upon him as her 
god, should la^h on him w her attention and care, 
paying no heed whatsoever to his character and giving 
him no cause whatsoever for displeasure. 

*A woman is made to obey at every stage of her 
existence. As daughter, it is to her father and mother 
she owes submission; as wife, to her husband, to her 
father-in-law, and to her mother-in-law; as widow, to 
her sons. At no period of her life can she consider 
herself her own mistress. 

‘She must always be attentive and diligent in all her 
domestic duties; she should be ever wa^ful over her 
temper, never covetous of the goods of others, never 
quarrelsome vrith her neighbours, never neglectful of 
work without her husband’s permission, and always 
calm in her conduct and deportment. 

‘Should she see anything which she is desirous of 
possessing, she must not seek to acquire it without the 
consent of her husband. If her husband receives the 
visit of a stranger, she shall retire with bent head and 
shall continue her work without paying the least 
attention to him. She must concentrate her thoughts 
on her husband only, and must never look another 
man in the &ce. In acting thus, she will vtin the praise 
of everybody. 

‘Should any man make proposals to her, and 
endeavour to seduce her by offering her rich clothes 
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or jewels of great value, by the gods* let her take good 
care not to lend an ear to him, let her hasten to flee 
from him. 

*If her husband laugh, she must laugh; if he be sad, 
she must be sad; if he weep, she must weep; if he ask 
questions, she must answer. Thus will she give proofs 
of her good disposition. 

'She must take heed not to remark that another man 


is young, handsome, or well proportioned, and, above 
all, she must not speak to him. Such modest demeanour 
will secure for her the reputation of a faithful srouse. 

‘It shall even be the same with her who, seeing before 
her the most beautiful gods, shall regard them 
disdainfully and as though they were not worthy of 
comparison with her husoand. 

‘A wife must eat only after her husband has had his 
fill. If the latter fast, she shall fast too, if he touch 
not food, she also shall not touch it; if he be in 
affliction, she shall be so too; if he be cheerful, sht 
shall share his joy. A good wfe would be less devoted 
to her sons, or to her grandsons, or to her j^eweb than 
to her husband. She must, on the death of her hiaband, 
allow herself to be burnt alive on the same funeral 


pyre; then everybody will praise her virtue. 

‘She cannot lavish too much affection on nw 
father-in-law, her mother-in-law, and her husband; ana 
should she perceive that they are squandering an tne 
family substance in extravagance, she would be wrong 
to complain and still more wrong to oppose 
‘She should always be ready to perform the 
duties of her house, and to perform tiiOT 
‘Let her bathe every day, rubbing tl, 

body. Let her attire be clean, her eyelids 
antimony, and her fo«head marted wi* red 
Let her hair be well combed and adorned. T 
she be like unto the goddess Lakshmi, 

•Before her husband let her words fell s ^ 
sweetly from her mouth, and let her devote 
pleasing him every day more and more. 
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'She must be careful to sweep her house every day, 
to smooth the floor vnth a layer of cow-dung, and to 
decorate it with white tracery. She must keep the 
coolung vessels clean, and must be ready with the meals 
at the proper hours. 

‘If her husband be gone out to fetch supplies of 
wood, leaves, or flowers to perform the sandhya, or for 
any other purpose, she shau watch for the moment of 
his return and shall go to meet him. She shall go 
before him into the house, shall hand him a stool to 
sit down upon, and shall serve up the food prepared 
to his taste. 

‘She shall inform him in time of what is wanted in 
the house, and shall manage with care what he brings 
home. 

‘Prudent in her conversation, she must be careful, in 
conversing with gurus, sannyasis, strangers, servants, and 
other persons, to adopt a tone suitable to the position 
of eadi. 

‘In exercising in her house the authority given to 
her by her husband, she must do so gendy and 
intelligendy. 

‘She must, as in duty bound, use for the expenses 
of her household all the money with which her husband 
entrusts her, not taking any of it surreptidously for 
herself or for her parents, or even, without her 
husband’s permission, for works of charity. 

‘She must never meddle with the affairs of others, 
nor lend ear to stories of the good luck or misfortune 
which has befallen others. 

‘Never let her yield to anger or malice. 

‘Let her abstain from all food that is not to her 
husband’s taste. Let her not oil her head when her 
husband does not oil his own. 

‘If her husband go away anywhere and ask her to 
accompany him, let her follow him; if he tell her to 
remain at home, let her not leave the house during 
his absence. Until his return she shall not bathe, or 
anoint her head with oil, or clean her teeth, or pare 
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her nails; she shall eat but once a day, shall not lie 
down on a bed, or wear new clothes, or adorn her 
forehead with any of the ordinary marks*, 

'A woman during her menstrusd period shall retire 
for three days to a place apart During this time, she 
shall not look at anybody, not even at her children, 
or at the light of the sun. On the fourth day she shall 
bathe, observing the proper rites for such occasions 
which were established before the Kalv^fugr^. 

'A woman, when she is pregnant, must conform to 
all the rites prescribed for such occasions. She must 
then avoid the company of women of doubtful virtue 
and of those who have lost all their children; she must 
drive away from her mind all sad thoughts; she must 
be careful not to gaze at terrifying objects, or to listen 
to sad stones, or to eat anything indigestible® By 
observing these rules, she will have beautiful children, 
by neglecting them she will risk a miscarriage 

‘A wife, during the absence of her husband, should 
stricdy conform to his parting counsels She should te 
heedless of her attire, and should not devote herself, 
under the plea of devotion to the gods, to any special 
acts of piety 

‘If a husband keep two wives, the one should not 
amuse herself at the expense of the other, be it for 
good or for evil; neither should Ae one twk about 
the beauty or the ugliness of the children of the other. 
They must live on good terms, and must avoid 
addressing unpleasant and offensive remarks to eac 

other. _ 

In the presence of her husband, a wife must n 
look about her, but must keep her eyes fixed on turn. 


' These restnctions are not observed nowadays — Ed 

SiThe hermit Vasishta here descnbes these practices I will expmm 

them in Appendix IV — Du^is fnrbiddcn 

Nowadays a woman in this condition is not 

communication with her children Ed oresen« 

3 It may be added that a cocoanui is never broken in tli p 
of a pregnant woman — Ed 
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in readiness to receive his orders When he speaks, 
she must not interrupt him, nor speak to anybody eke; 
when he calls her, she must leave everytliing and run 
to him. 

‘If he sing, she must be in ecstasy; if he dance, she 
must look at him with delight; if he speak of learned 
things, she must listen to him with admiration. In his 
presence indeed she ought alvrays to be cheerful, and 
never show agns of sadness or discontent. 

‘Let her carefully avoid creating domestic squabbles 
on the subject of her parents, or on account of another 
woman whom her husband may wish to keep, or on 
account of any unpleasant remark which may have 
been addressed to her. To leave the house for reasons 
such as these would expose her to public ridicule, and 
would give cause for much evil speaking. 

‘If her husband flies into a passion, threatens her, 
abuses her grossly, even beats her unjustly, she shall 
answer him meekly, shall lay hold of his hands, kiss 
them, and beg his pardon, instead of uttering loud 
cries and running away from the house. 

‘She must not say to her husband* “Thou hast hurt 
me, thou hast beaten me unjustly; I will no more speak 
to thee; hereafter the relations between ourselves will 
be no other than those between a father and his 
daughter, or a brother and his sister. I shall no more 
have anything to do with thy affairs; I will no longer 
have anything in common wth thee.” Such words ought 
never to fall from her lips. 

‘If any of her relatives or friends invite her to their 
house on the occasion of som6 feast or ceremony, she 
shall not go there vnthout the permission of her 
husband, and unless accompanied by some elderly 
woman. She shall remain there for as short a time as 
possible, and on her return she shall render a faithful 
account to her husband of ail that she has seen or 
heard; she shall then resume her domestic duties. 

'While her husband is absent, she shall sleep with 
one of her female relatives, and not alone She shall 
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health of her husband 
Hhe shall send constant messages to return as soon as 

hm offer up prayers to the gods foi 


‘Let all her words and actions give public proof that 
she looks upon her husband as her god. Honoured 
by everybody, she shall thus enjoy the reputauon of a 
faithful and virtuous spouse 
‘If, in the event of her husband dying, she resolves 
to die with him, glorious and happy will she be in Ae 
world to which her husband will lead her after his 
death But whether she dies before or vwth her husband, 
or whether she survives him, a virtuous wife may rest 
assured diat all sorts of blessings will await her in the 
other world 

‘A wife can enjoy no true happiness unless she attains 
it trough her husband, it is he who gives her children, 
it is he who provides her with clothes and jewels; it 
IS he who supplies her with flowers, sandalwood, 
saffron, and all good things 
‘It is also through his wife that a husband enjoys the 
leasures of this world; that is a maxim taught in all 
ur learned books It is through his wife that he does 
good works, that he acquires riches and honour, and 
that he succeeds in his enterpnses. A man without a 
wife IS an impel feet being’ 

These rules of conduct may seem extremely severe, 
yet they are faithfully observed, espeaally among the 
Brahmins 

Among certain sects of the Visbnavite Brahmins a 
peculiar custom exists A daughler-in-law is never 
allowed to speak to her mother-in-law When she wishes 
to communicate anything to her, she does it by signs; 
and when the mother-in-law gives orders to the 
daughter-in-law, the latter answers by an inclination of 
the head, thereby indicating that she has understood 
the orders given her. She, however, at times manages 
to make up for this enforced silence by having recourse 
to spirited and expressive gestures, so much so, that 
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her dumb repartees often cause her mother-in-law to 
boil vnth rage. 


18 

Mourning. — The Condition of Widowhood — The General 
Contempt for Widows — Remarriages forbidden 
The happiest death for a woman is that which 
overtakes her while she is still in a wedded state. Such 
a death is looked upon as the reward of goodness 
extending hack for many generadonsh on me other 
hand, the greatest misfortune that can befall a wife is 
to sundve her husband 

Should the husband die first, as soon as he breathes 
his last the widow attires herself m her best clothes 
and bedecks herself wth all her jewels®. Then, with 
all the signs of the deepest grief, she throws herself 
on his body, embracing it and uttering loud cries. She 
holds the corpse dghtly clasped in her arms untU her 
parents, generally silent spectators of this scene, are 
satisfied that this first demonstration of grief is 
sufficient, when they restrain her from these 'sad 
embraces. She yields to their efforts with great 
reluctance, and with repeated pretences of escaping 
out of their hands and rushing once arain to the 
lifeless remains of her husband. Then, finding her 
attempts useless, she rolls on the ground like one 
possessed, strikes her breast violently, tears out her 
hair, and manifests many other signs of the deepest 
despair. Now, are these noisy professions of grief and 
affliction to be attributed to an excess of conj'ugal 
affection, to real sorrow^ The answer will appear rather 
perplexing, when we remark that it is the general 
custom to act in this manner, and that all these 
demonstrations are previously arranged as a part of 

* Children are even consoled with the thought, when their mothers 
die in a wedded state — ^Ed 

^ This is the last occasion on which she is allowed to wear ornaments 
oF any kind — Ed 
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The more vehement the expression of a woman’s 
^ef, the more eloquent and demonstrative her phrases, 
me more apparenuy genuine her contordons on such 
occasions, so much the more is she esteemed a woman 
of intelligence and education. The young women who 
are present pay the most minute attention to all that 
she says or does, and if they observe anything 
particularly striking in her flights of rhetoric, in her 
attitudes, or in any of her efforts to excite the attention 
of the spectators, they carefully treasure it in their 
memory, to be made use of should a similar misfortune 
ever happen to themselves. If a wife who was really 
afflicted hy the loss of her husband confined herself 
to shedding real tears and uttering real sobs, she would 
only be thoroughly despised and considered an idiot. 
The parents of a young widow once complained td 
me ot her stupidity as follows: ‘So foolish is she that, 
on the death of her husband, she did not utter a single 
word; she did nothing Wt cry, without saying 
anything^ 

In several parts of India, as formerly among the 
Greeks and Romans, professional women mourners 
may be hired When called in to attend the obsequies, 
these women arrive with dishevelled hair and only half 
clothed, wearing their scanty garments in a disordered 
fashion. Collecung in a group round the deceased, 
they commence by setting up in unison the most doleful 
cries, at the same time beating their breasts in measured 
time. They weep, sob, and shriek in turns. Then 
addressing themselves to the deceased,- each in 
succession eulogizes his virtues and good qualities. Anon 
they apostrophize him, vehemently remonstrating with 
him for quitung life so soon. Finally, they point out 
to him, in the plainest possible terms, that he could 

* The Hebrews also, on the death of fnends and relatives, made 
a great parade of all the external signs of sorrow They cried, 
rent their garments, beat their breasts, tore out their hair or 
beards, or else had them cut, and even inflicted cuts on their 
bodies See Leviticus xix 28, xxi 5, Jeremiah xvi 6, Sec — ^Dubois 
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not have committed a more foolish act In di<tchargtng 
these duties, which are a curious mixture of tragedy 
and comedy, tliey take tuin and turn about, and their 
affected sorrow lasts until the cotpsc is removed. As 
soon as the obsequies are over, they receive their wages, 
and their faces, which were so lugubrious a lew 
moments before, once more assume their wonted 
calmness 

Widows, who in the learned tongue are called x'idkava. 
a word akin to the Latin vidua, arc held in much less 
respect than otlier women; and when the> happen to 
have no children, they are generally looked upon with 
the utmost scoin. The veiy fact of meeting a widow 
is calculated to bring ill-luck. Thej ate called moonda, 
a reproachful teim which means ‘shorn-head,’ beraiise 
every widow is supposed to have her hair cut olf 1 hi' 
rule, however, is not everyw’here folloivcd, cspcciallj 
among the Sudras* 

When w'omen quatiel, this oppiobiious tciiii, mpohdn, 
IS generally the first abusive woid that passes 

A widow' has to be in momnmg till hei death. Jhc 
signs ol mourning are as follow’.*. — ■ Slic expccictl to 

have hei head shorn once a inonih, she is not ailowti 
to chew’ betel; she is no longci permuted to wear 
lesvels, w’lth the c.xreption of one vciy plain 
'lound lier neck, she must w'cai coloured clothes n 
longci. only pine white ones, she must not put saiiion 
on her face or body, oi mark her 
FuUheimoic. she is forbidden to tale part m • 
amusement or to attend lamily festivities, s • ‘ 

luairiagc feasts, the ceremony of umun . 

foi her scry presence would be eonsidend . 

omen. 


I Amt »ho .immiR the 'tcng^lu S.iishmt.t ,, 

if .1 V.»nlir.w.i— I«t 


vf 
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A very few days after the death of her husband, a 
widow’s house is invaded by female friends and 
relatives, who begin by eating a meal prepared for 
them. After this they surround the widow and exhort 
her to bear her miserable lot with fortitude. One after 
another they take her in their arms, shed tears with 
her, and end by pushing her violently to the ground. 
They next join together in lamenting her widowhood, 
and finally make her sit on a small stool Then, one 
of her nearest female relatives, having previously 
muttered some religious tormulae, cuts the thread of 
the tah, the gold ornament which every married woman 
in India wears round her neck. The barber is called 
in, and her head is clean shaved. This double ceremony 
sinks her instantly into the despised and hated class 
of widows. During the whole time that these curious 
and mournful rites are being performed, the unfor- 
tunate victim is making the whole house resound with 
her cries of woe, cursing her sad lot a thousand times. 

The thread of the tab must be cut, not untied. This 
practice has given rise to a very common curse; two 
women when quarrelling never forget to say to each 
other 'May you have your tah cuti’ which means, 'May 
you become a widow!’ 

The signs of sorrow manifested by a Hindu lady who 
loses her husband are of so exaggerated a description 
that one cannot help doubting dieir perfect sincerity, 
yet it is impossible that any Hindu widow could face 
the sad future awaiting her with tearless eyes Doomed 
to perpetual widowhood, cast out of society, stamped 
with the seal of contumely, she has no consolation 
whatever, except maybe the recollection of hardships 
that she has had to endure during her married life. 

I do not refer here to those unfortunate girls of five 
or six years of age, who, married to Brahmins of over 
sixty, very often become widows before they attain the 
age of puberty Fortunately their youth and inex- 
perience prevent their brooding over the sad condition 
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in which ihey have been placed by such inhuman and 
iniquitous prejudices But think of the nuinbrrlc^c 
young widows in the prime of life and strength How 
do they bear up against this cruel expulsion from the 
society of their fellow-creatuccs^ The answer is, Better 
than one w’ould be inclined to believe. The fact is. 
they must perforce be resigned to then fate: and 
however despised a widow may be, there is _ this 
consolation, mat one who remarries is a hundred times 
more so, for she is shunned absolutely hy cveij honest 
and respectable person. Thus there arc few widows 
who would not look upon proposals to rcmarr> as a 
downright insult, though in this respect the) arc seldom 
put to the test Even an old gouty Brahmin, as poor 
as Irus, would feel indignant at the very suggestion of 
marrying a widow, though she were rich and endowed 
with all the charms of youth and beauty. 

One result of tins prejudice, tehich is firnil) and 
irrevocably established in India, is that the country 
abounds with widows, especially among the Bmhmms. 
Among this caste shom-heads arc to be seen evci>n hero 
Of course a certain corruption of morals is the mcvit.ibio 
result of such a state of things, but it pustiof 

to such an extent as might be expected The natui a 
modesty of Hindu women, the way m wdiith tlir> arc 
brought up, their ordinary chaste and nrciimspcci 
demeanour, the calmness of their passions all ihc'c 
go a great way towards providing as it were m n^ 
barriers against the attacks of the '.jj 

whatever may be said to the contrar)' b) ih*i 
writers, do not succeed in svinning oser womt n » 
better class so c.isil> as in nian> othci coimtric 
the lawful union of the two sexes is not Inset wii » 

Tsidt!‘‘etn If we refuse to behove .h.« vj>mm 
widows possess in ificinsclsrs suffirieiu 
to resist seduction, there arc " 

beyond ihcii own loiuiol. which also stisc as 
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bulwarks to their toBSIlST^rT^hief among such obstacles 
must be reckoned the diligent watchfulness exercised 
over them by their parents; the severity of the 
convenances which forbid any kind of famUiar inter- 
course between men and women; the very heavy 
punishments which follow even the most trivial lapses; 
and, finally, the mere disgrace, which in India, above 
all countries of the world, entails the most tremendous 
penalties on the person detected in an indiscretion ^ 

19 


The Custom which at times obliges Widows to allow themselves 
to be burnt alive an the Funeral Pyre of their Deceased 
Husbands 

Although the ancient and barbarous custom which 
imposes the duty on widows of sacrificing themselves 
voluntarily on the funeral pyre of their husbands has 
not been expressly abolished, it is much more rare 
nowadays than formerly, especially in the southern 
parts of the Peninsula. In the North of India and in 
the provinces bordering on the Ganges, however, 
women are only too frequently seen offering themselves 
as victims of this horrid superstition, and, either 
through motives of vanity or through a spirit of blind 
enthusiasm, giving themselves up to a death which is 
as cruel as it is foolish. 

The Mahomedan rulers never tolerated this hornble 
practice in the provinces subject to them; but, 
notwithstanding their prohibition, wretched fanatics 
have more than once succeeded in bribing the 


^ The soaal reformers of the present day are doing all that they 
can to encourage the remarriage of wrgm widows, those unhappy 
girls who, married before they come of age, become widows before 
cohabiution with their husbands is possible So far, however, the 
success which these reformers have met with is extremely small, 
and those who brave caste custom in this respect are invariably 
outcasted — Ed. 
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indignation^ with regard to it. 

It was principally in the noble caste of Rajahs that 
the suttee originated. It was looked upon as a highly 
honourable proof of wifely attachment and love which 
enhanced the glory of the families of these wretched 
victims of blind zeal. Should a widow, by reason of a 

^ Dunng recent years, owing to the number of these abominable 
sacnOces being on the increase, especially in the Bengal Presidency 
and in the distncts bordering on the Ganges, the Government 
has thought fit to interfere to check this inconceivable mania by 
adoptii^ at least persuasive measures It has, therefore, directed 
the difmrent magistrates scattered about the country to examine 
very minutely all the aicumstances attending the custom of suttee 
(this IS the name by which these barbarous sacrifices are known), 
and never to sanction it except after exhausting all the means to 
oppose It which prudence may suggest to them No woman can, 
therefore, now devote herself to a death of this kind without the 
sanction of the magistracy When such permission is sought, the 
magistrates cause the vicum to appear beforo them and question 
her carefully to assure themselves that her resolution is entirely 
voluntary, and that no outside influence has been brought to 
bear upon her They then tty by every possible exhortation and 
counsel to induce her to give up her horrible design But should 
the widow remain firm in her resolution, they leave her mistress 
of her own fote The Protestant missionaries, when they first 
amved in the country, expressed a just horror of these abominable 
sacrifices, and strove to dimmish their number, but being ill 
acquainted with the charaaer of the Hindus and with their dev ted 
attachment to custom, they used brusque and violent measures 
which only resulted in augmenting the evil 1 have seen the lists 
of widows ’ ’ho had sacrificed themselves on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands from 1810 (the penod at which the missionaries 
commenced their hbours) up to the year 1820; and I have 
remarked that the number of these victims progressively increased 
every year dunng that <pace of lime In 1817 there were 706 
suttees in the Bengal Presimncy It is true that this insane practice 
IS much more in vogue on the banks of the Ganges than anywhere 
else In the southern parts of the Peninsula of India suttees are 
seldom seen I am convinced that in the Madras Pres'dlency, which 
numbers at least thirty millions of inhabitants, not thirty widows 
allow themselves to be thus burnt dunng a year — Dubois 
Suttee IS now, of course, absolutely abolished Its prohibition by 
law was effected dunng the Governor-Generalship of Lord William 
Bentinck (1825-1835), at the instance of the great Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy— Ed 
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natural fondness for life or through lack of courage, 
endeavour to avoid the honour of being burnt ahve 
on the fiineral pyre of her deceased husband, she was 
considered to be offering a gross insult to his memory. 

I was once able to thoroughly convince myself of the 
influence which this false point of honour still exercises 
over the minds of fanatical Hindus, and at the same 
time to discern that this act of devotion to which these 
wretched victims sacrificed themselves is not always the 
result of their own free will and resolution. The poligar 
or prince of Cangoondy in the Carnatic having died, 
neither entreaties nor threats were spared to^ induce 
his widow to allow herself to be burnt alive with him 


It was urged that this honourable custom had been 
observed for a long time past in the family, and that 
it would be a great pity, indeed, to allow it to fall into 
disuse. The funeral ceremonies were delayed from day 
to day in the hope that the widow would at last make 
up Ker mind to prefer a glorious death to a remnant 
of life spent in contempt and opprobrium. It wm a 
fruitless attemptl The obstinate princess tumrf a 
ear to all the pressing entreaties of her relative, and 
ultimately the deceased was obliged to depart alone to 
the other world. 

It must, however, be confessed that some widows 
commit this folly readily enough, spurred on as tti^ 
are by the thought of the wretchedness of widowhood, 
by vanity, by the hope of acquiring notonety, perham 
gls n by a genuine feefang of enthusiasm. It should 
remembered that they are awarded boundless 
and are even deified after death Vows are made a 
prayers addressed to them, and their 
Mught in times of sickness and adversity. Such 
of bodies as have not been entirely ransamed y 

SffSon-a tribute all the more conspicuous, because 
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the erection of tombs is almost unknown among the 
Hindus^. In a word, women who have had the courage 
to deliver themselves so heroically to the flames are 
numbered among the divinities, and crowds of devotees 
may be seen coming in from all sides to offer them 
sacrifices and to invoke their protecdon. 

To these inducements of vain and empty glory — 
suffident of themselves to make a deep impression on 
a feeble mind — ^must be added the entreaties of 
relatives, who, if they perceive the slightest inclination 
on the part of the widow to offer up her life, spare 
no means in order to convince her and force her to 
a final determination. At times they go so far as to 
administer drugs, which so far deprive her of her 
senses that under their influence sne yields to their 
wishes. This inhuman and abominable method of 
wheedling a consent out of the unhappy woman is in 
their opinion justified, because her tra^c end would 
bring great honour and glory to the whole of their 
fam%. 

Some authors have maintained that this detestable 
practice originated primarily either from the jealousy 
of husbands, or rather, perhaps, from their fear that 
their discontented wives might seek to get rid of them 
by poison. As for myself, I have been unable, either 
in me writings of Hindu authors, or in my free and 
familiar intercourse with many persons well versed in 
the manners and customs of the country, to discover 
any justification for either of these two theories. And 
surely the lot of a wife, even when she is doomed to 
suffer wrong at the hands of a cruel and immoral 
husband, is mr preferable to that of a mdow, to whom 
all hope of a re-marriage under happiei conditions is 
forbidden It is hardly likely, indeed, that Hindu women 
would go to the length of commitung a crime which 

‘ in some old Hindu houses, even to this day. may be seen, 
impressed with turmenc paste on the walls, the marks of the 
hands of women who underwent suttee — ^Ed 
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must render their lot much worse than beforei At the 
same time 1 am by no means inclined to attribute these 
voluntary sacrifices to an excess of conjugal affecdon. 
We should, for insunce, be gready mistaken were we 
to allow ourselves to be deceived by the noisy 
lamentations which wives are accustomed to raise on 
the death of their husbands, and which are no more 
than rank hypocrisy. During the bng period of my 
stay in India, I do not recall two Hindu marriages 
characterized by a union of hearts and displaying true 
and mutual attachment^ 

When a woman, after mature deliberation, has once 
declared that she desires to be burnt alive with her 
deceased husband, her deasion is considered ir- 
revocable. She cannot afterwards retract; and should 
she refuse to proceed of her own free wiH to the 
funeral pyre, she would be dragged to it by force. 
The Brahmins who regulate all the proceeding of the 
tragedy, and also her relatives, come by turns to 
congratulate her on her heroic decision Md on the 
immortal glory which she is about to acquire by such 
a death— a death which wll exalt her to the dignity 
of the gods. All possible means which fanaticism and 
superstition can suggest are brought to bear upon her 
in order to keep up her courage, to ex^t her 
enthusiasm, and to excite her imagination When, at 
lacf, the fatal hour draws nigh, the victim is adorned 
with rare elegance: she is clothed m her richest apparel, 
is bedecked with all her Jewels, and is thus led to the 
funeral pyre. 

It is impossible for me to describe the finishing scenes 
of this dreadful ceremony without feelings of distress 
But, in the meantime, I must solicit the indulgence ot 

1 It IS impossible to regard the eondusion here drawn as 

feature of Huidu soaology— Ed 
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my readers for a short digression which is not wholly 
disconnected with my subject. When a husband has 
several lawAil wives, as often happens in the caste of 
the Rajahs, the wives sometimes dispute as to who shall 
have the honour of accompanying their common 
husband to the funeral pyre, and the Brahmins who 
preside at the ceremony determine which shall have 
the preference. Here is an instance to the point 
extracted from the Mahahharata, one of their most 
esteemed books: — 

‘King Fandu had retired into the jungles with his 
two wives, there to devote himself to acts of penance. 
At the same time a curse was imposed upon him, 
which doomed him to instant death should he dare to 
have intercourse with either of them. The passion 
which he felt for the younger of his wives, who was 
extremely beautiful, overcame all fear of death; and, 
in spite of the fact that for several days she continued 
to represent to him the dire results that must necessarily 
follow his incontinency, he yielded at last to the violence 
of his love; and immediatdy the curse fell upon him. 
After his death, it was necessary to decide which of 
his two wives should follow him to the funeral pyre, 
and there arose a sharp altercation between them as 
to who should enjoy this honour. 

‘The elder of the two spoke first, and addressing the 
assembly of Brahmins who had gathered together for 
the purpose, she urged that the fact of her being the 
first wife placed her above the second. She should, 
therefore, be given the preference. Besides, she urged, 
her companion had children who were still young, and 
who required their mother’s personal care and attention 
for their bringing up^. 

^ The custom of suUee does not requuv widows who have young 
children to burn themselves with the body of thmr husbands, 
they are even forbidden to do so Does this exception proceed 
from a feeling of humanity’ By no manner of means' It is 
actuated merely by the fear that a large number of orphans would 
become a burden to the community — Dubois 
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‘The second wife admitted the seniority of the first; 
but she maintained that she alone, having been the 
unmediate cause of the sad death of their common 
husband in allowing him to defy the curse which 
doomed him to perish, was thereby entitled to the 
honour of being burnt with him. “As regards the 
bringing up_ of my children," she added, addressing 
the other wife, “are they not yours just as much as 
they are mine^ Do not they too call you mother^ And 
by your age and experience are you not better fitted 
than I to attend to thdr bringing up^” ’ 

In spite of the eloquence of uie younger wife, it was, 
at last, unanimously agreed by the judges that Ae first 
wife ^ould have ue preference — a decision at which 
the latter lady was greatly delighted 

Most Sudras, as well as Hindus of the Siva sect, bury 
their dead instead of burning them, and there are 
several instances of wives having been buried alive with 
their dec^'ased husbands. But the ceremonies in either 
case are nearly the same 

I will relate here two incidents which took place at 
no great distance from the place where I was living, 
and which will give a good idea of what these deplorable 
scenes of mad fanaUcism are like — 

In 1794, in a village of the Tanjore district called 
Pudupettah, there died a man of some importance 
belonging to the Komatiy (Vaisya) caste. His wife, aged 
about thirty years, announced her intenuon of 
accompanying her deceased husband to the funeral 
pyre. The news having rapidly spread abroad, a large 
concourse of people flock^ together from all quarters 
to witness the spectacle When everything was ready 
for the ceremony, and the widow had been richly 
clothed and adorned, the bearers stepped forward to 
remove the body of the deceased, which was placM 
in a sort of shrine, ornamented with costly stuffs, 
garlands of flowers, green foliage, &c , the corpse being 
seated in it with crossed legs, covered with jewels and 
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clothed in the richest attire, and the mouth filled with 
betel. Immediately after the funeral car followed the 
widow, borne in a nchly decorated palanquin. On the 
way to the burning-ground she was escorted by an 
immense crowd of eager sight-seers, lifting their hands 
towards her in token of admiration, and rending the 
dr vnth cries of joy. She was looked upon as already 
translated to the paradise of Indra, and they seemed 
to envy her happy lot. 

While the funeral procession moved slowly along, the 
spectators, especially the women, tried to draw near 
to her to congratulate her on her good fortune, at 
the same time expecting that, in virtue of the gift of 
prescience which such a meritorious attachment must 
confer upon her, she would be pleased to predict the 
happy things that might befall them here below. With 
^acious and amiable mien she declared to one that 
she would long enj'oy the favours of fortune; to another, 
that she would be the mother of numerous children 
who would prosper in the world; to a third, that she 
would live long and happily with a husband who would 
love_ and cherish her; to a fourth, that her family was 
destined to attain much honour and dignity; and so 
forth She then distributed among them leaves of betel; 
and the extraordinary eagerness with which these were 
received clearly proved that great value was attached 
to them as relics Beaming with joy, these women then 
withdrew, each in the fell hope that the promised 
blessings of wealth and happiness would be showered 
on her and hers, 

During the whole procession, which was a very long 
one, the widow preserved a calm demeanour. Her loolS 
were serene, even smiling^ but when she reached the 

* Several traveHers have said, and I am inclined to believe it. that 
*ey fora upon these wretched victims of supersmion a kind of 
dnnk, which confuses the muid and prevents them from formintf 
? notion of the dreadful torture to which they ate beine 

led This beverage, they say. consists of a decocuon of saffron 
a IS known that dned saffron pistils (Crocus sattvus), taken in 
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fatal place where she was to yield up her life in so 
ghasdy a manner, it was observed dUt her firmness 
suddenly gave way. Plunged, as it were, in gloomy 
thought, she seemed to pay no attention whatever to 
what was passing around her. Her looks became wildly 
fixed upon the pile Her face grew deadly pale. Her 
very limbs were in a convulsive tremor. Her drawn 
features and haggard face betrayed the fright that had 
seized her, while a sudden weakening of her senses 
betokened that she was ready to faint away. 

The Brahmins who conducted the ceremony, and 
also her near reladves, ran quickly to her, endeavouring 
to keep up her courage and to revive her drooping 
spirits. All was of no effect The unfortunate woman, 
bevnldered and distracted, turned a deaf ear to all 
their exhortations and preserved a deep silence 

She was then made to leave the palanquin, and as 
she was scarcely able to walk, her people helped her 
to drag herself to a pond near the pyre. She plunged 
into ^e water with all her clothes and ornaments on, 


and was immediately afterwards led to the pyre, on 
which the body of her husband was already laid. The 
pyre was surrounded by Brahmins, each with a hghted 
torch in one hand and a bowl of ghee in the other 
Her relatives and friends, several of whom were armed 
with muskets, swords, and other weapons, stood closely 
round in a double line, and seemed to await impauently 
the end of this shocking tragedy. This aimed force, 
they told me, was intended not only to intimidate the 
unhappy victim in case the terror of her approaching 
death might induce her to run away, but also to 
overawe any persons who might be moved by a nature 
feeling of compassion and sympathy, and so tempte 
to prevent the accomplishment of the homicid 

*^^^ength, the purofata Brahmin gave the fatal signal 


large quantities, cause violent and convulsive laughter, someumes 
teminaung in death —Dubois 
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The poor widow was instantly divested of all her jewels, 
and dragged, more dead than alive, to the pyre. There 
she was obliged, according to custom, to walk three 
dmes round the pile, two of her nearest relatives 
supporting her by Ae arms. She accomplished the first 
round with tottering steps; during the second her 
strength wholly forsook her, and she fainted away in 
the arms of her conductors, who were obliged to 
complete the ceremony by dragging her through the 
third round. Then, at last, sensSess and unconsdous, 
she was cast upon the corpse of her husband. At that 
moment the air resounded mth noisy acclamations. 
The Brahmins, emptying the contents of their vessels 
on the dry wood, applied their torches, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the whole pile was ablaze. Three 
times was the unfortunate woman called by her name. 
But, alasi she made no answer. 

The last king of Tanjore, v-'ho died in 1801, left 
behind him four lawful wives. The Brahmins dedded 
that two of these should be burnt with the body of 
their husband, and selected the couple that should 
have the preference. It would have been an everlasting 
shame to them and the grossest insult to the memoiy 
of the deceased had they hesitated to accept this 
dngular honour. Bdng fully convinced, moreover, that 
no means would be spared to induce Aem to sacrifice 
themselves either willingly or unwillingly, they made a 
virtue of necessity and seemed perfecuy ready to )deld 
to the terrible lot which awaited them. 

The necessary preparations for the obsequies were 
completed in a single day. 

Three or four leagues from the royal residence a 
square pit of no great depth, and about 12 to 15 feet 
square, was excavated. Within it was erected a pyramid 
of sandalwood, resting on a kind of scaffolding of the 
same wood. TTie posts which supported it were so 
arranged that they could easily be removed, and would 
thereby cause the whole structure to collapse suddenly. 
At the four corners of the pit were placed huge brass 
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filled with ghee, to be thrown on the wood in 
order to hasten combustion. 

procession as it 

wended Its way to the pyre. It was he^ed by a large 
force of armed soldiers. Then foUowed a crowd of 
miwiaans, chiefly trumpeters, who made the air ring 
with me dismal sound of their instruments. Next ramp 
the kings body borne in a splendid open palanquin, 
accompanied by his guru, his principal officers, and his 
nearest nlatives, who were all on foot and wore no 
turbans in token of mourning. Among them was also 
a. large number of Brahmins. Then came the two 
victims, each borne on a nchly decorated palanquin. 
They were loaded, rather than decked, with jewels 
Several ranks of soldiers surrounded them to preserve 
order and to keep back the great crowds that flocked 
in Brom every side. The two queens were accompanied 
by some of their favourite women, with whom th^ 
occasionally conversed Then foOow^ retires of both 
sexes, to whom the victims had made valuable presents 
before leaving the palace. An innumerable multitude 
of Brahmins and persons of all castes followed in the 
rear. 


On reaching the spot where their untimely fate 
awaited them, the victims were required to perform 
the ablutions and other ceremonies proper on such 
occasions; and they went tiirough the whole of them 
without hesitation and without the least sign of fear. 
When, however, it came to walking round the pile, it 
was observed that their features underwent a sudden 
change. Their strength seemed weD-nigfa to forsate 
tiiem in spite of their obvious efforts to suppress their 
natural filings. During this interval the broy of the 
king had been placed on the top of the pyi^id of 
sandalwood. The two queens, still wearing their nch 
attire and ornaments, were next compelled to ascend 
the pile Lying down beside the body of the deceasro 
prince, one on the right and the other on the left, 
they joined hands across the corpse. The officiating 
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Brahmins then recited in a loud tone several wantrams, 
sprinkled the pile with their txfiam or holy water, and 
emptied the jars of ghee over the wood, setting fire 
to It at the same moment. This was done on one side 
by the nearest relative of the king, on another by his 
guru, on others by leading Br^mins. The flames 
quickly spread, and the props being removed, the 
whole structure collapsed, and in its fall must have 
crushed to death the two unfortunate victims. 
Thereupon all the spectators shouted aloud for joy. 
The unhappy women's relatives standing around the 
pile then caUed to them several times by name, and it 
IS said that, issuing from amidst the flames, the word 
Yeni (What?) was heard distinctly pronounced. A 
ridiculous illusion, no doubt, of minds blinded by 
fanatidsm; for it could never be believed that tiie 
unfortunate victims were at that moment in a condition 
to hear and to speak. 

Two days after, when the fire was completdy 
extinguished, they removed from amidst the ashes the 
remnants of the bones that had not been entirely 
consumed, and put them into copper urns, which were 
carefully sealed with the signet or the new king. Some 
time afterwards, thirty Brahmins were selected to carry 
these relics to Kasi (Benares) and to throw them into 
the sacred waters of the Ganges. It was arranged that, 
on their return from that holy city, they should receive 
valuable presents, upon producing authenticated cer- 
tificates to the effect that they had really accomplished 
the jou3mey> and had faithfully executed the task 
entrusted to them. A portion of the bones was, however, 
reserved for the rollowing purpose: — they were 
reduced to powder, mixed vnth some boiled rice, and 
eaten by twelve Brahmins. This revolting and un natural 
act had for its olgect the expiation of the sins of the 
deceased — sins which, according to the popular opinion, 
were transmitted to the bodies of the persons who ate 
the ashes, and were tempted by money to overcome 
their repugnance for such disgusting food. At thd same 
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time, it is believed that the fiithy lucre thus earned 
can never be attended with much advantage to the 
recipients. Amidst the ashes, too, were picked up small 
pieces of melted gold, the remains of the ornaments 
worn by the princesses. 

Presents were given to the Brahmins who presided 
at the obsequies, and to those who had honoured the 
ceremonies with their presence. To the king’s guru was 
given an elephant. The three palanquins which had 
served to carry the corpse of the king and the two 
victims to the pile were given away to the three leading 
Brahmins The presents distributed among the other 
Brahmins consisted of doths and of money amounung 
to nearly twenty-five thousand rupees Several b^ of 
small coin were also scattered among the crowds on 
the roadside as the funeral procession was on its way 
to the pyre. Finally, twelve houses were built and 
presented to the twelve Brahmins who had the courage 
to swallow the powdered bones of the deceased, and 
by that means to take upon themselves all their sins. 

A few days after the fiineral the new king made a 
pilgrimage to a temple a few leagues distant from bis 
capital He there took a bath in a sacred iai«, and 
was thus purified of all the uncleanness that he had 
contracteti dunng the vanous ceremonies of mourning 
On this occasion also presents were gpven to tne 
Brahmins and to the poor of other castes. 

On the spot where the deceased king and his two 
unhappy companions had been consumed ® 
mausoleum was erected, about 12 feet in diameter, 
surmounted by a dome. The reigning prince wsits u 
from time to time, prostrates himself humbly befo 
the tombs, and offers sacrifices to the manes of jus 
predecessor and to those of his worthy and samdy 

'^Crowds of devotees also repair Either ^ 

vows and sacnfices to the new divinities, and ^ . 

S hdp and protection in the various troubles of 

life. 
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In the year 1802 1 heard accounts of a great number 
of so-called miracles performed through meir interces- 
sion. 

It is only after long and serious reflection on the 
many eccentriaties and inconsistenaes of the human 
mind that one can look without astonishment upon 
the deplorable scenes of which a few of the main 
features have lust been described. It is indeed 
unaccountable now these Brahmins, who are so 
scrupulous and attach so much importance to the life 
of the most insigmflcant insect, and whose feelings are 
exdted to pity and indignation at the very sight of a 
cow being slaughtered, can, with such savage cold- 
bloodedness and wicked satisfaction, look upon so many 
weak and innocent human beings, incited by hypocriti- 
cal and barbarous inducements, being led with aifected 
resignation to a punishment so cruel and undeserved. 
I leave to others the task of explaining these 
inconceivable contradictions, if, that is to say, it is 
possible to assign any reasons for such superstitious 
fanaticism, whose characteristic feature is to suppress 
all natural and rational sennment 

20 

Adoption — Rules regarding the Partition of Property 

When a Brahmin finds that he has no male issue, 
whether by reason of the barrenness of his wife or 
through the untimely death of all the sons he has had 
by her, he is permitted, nay bound, by the rules of 
his caste to procure a son by means of adoption, in 
order that he may, at least fictitiously, fulfil the great 
debt to hts ancestors, namely, the propagation of a direct 
line of posterity Although marriage constitutes the 
perfect state of man, this perfection is nevertheless 
defiaent when a man does not leave a son behind him 
to perform his obsequies, and this defect alone, 
according to Hindu writers, is quite sufficient to deprive 
him of happiness in the next w'orld. 
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prevails so strongly among the Hindus 
m barren women not only consenting 

n^«f so, and helping them in thei 

*? them, however, who is not 

niliy alive to the annoyances and discomforts to which 
she IS exposing herself by thus introducing as her rival 
another woman, who must naturally, by her youthful- 
ness and feotndity, soon become an olnect more brioved 
than herself by their common husband 
It has already been said that polygamy is tolerated 
among the ruling classes only; and when we find other 
women besides the lawful wife living in the families of 
prirate^ individuals of high caste, espedally among the 
Brahmins, either they are living diere, as already stated, 
with the ^consent of the lawful wife, or else they are 
merely hired concubines. However, a husband who has 
had no male issue by his wife, being fully alive to the 
unpleasant consequences arising from a second mar- 
nage, almost invariably prefers to have recourse to the 
system of adoption 

A Brahmin generally chooses from among his own 
relatives the child that he wishes to legally adopt as 
his son; and if perchance he finds nobody in his own 
family worthy of the honour, he applies to some poor 
fellow of his own caste who is burdened with many 
children. So Jong as the adoptive father is rich, he is 
sure not to meet with a refusal^ 

The adopted son renounces wholly and for ever all 
his claims to the property and succession of his natural 
father, and acquires the sole right to the heritage of 
his father by adopQon. The latter is bound to bring 
him up, to feed him, and to treat him as his own son, 
to have the ceremony of upanayana, or the triple cord, 


^The strict rule is that the natural mother of the adopted son 
must be a mamageable relative of the adoptive father Nowaday, 
however, a Hindu is allowed to adopt any hoy provided he be 
of the same caste — ^Ed 
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performed for him, and to see him married. The 
adopted son, in his turn, is obliged to take care of his 
adoptive father in his old age and in sickness, just as 
if he were his natural father, and to preside at kts 
obsequies. On the death of bis adoptive father he enters 
into full possession of his inheritance — assets as well as 
liabilities. Should there be any property left, he enjoys 
it; but if, on the other hand, there are debts, he is 
bound to pay them. He is, moreover, by his adoption 
admitted into the godiram or family stock of the adopter, 
and is considered to have left that in which he was 
bornl. 

It IS only natural that, in a country where everything 
IS performed with so much solemnity, an event of such 
importance should be attended with great ceremonies. 
The following are a few of the most important . — 

The first thing to be done, as might be expected, is 
to select an auspicious day. They then adorn the portals 
of the house with toranams garlands of leaves) and 
put up a temporary pandal. Tne festivities open wdth 
a s.iaifice to Vigneshwara and the nine planets, and 
the oilier pieparatory ceremonies already described are 
likewise gone through. The adoptive father and mother 
take their seats on the small dais raised in the middle 
of the pandal. The mother of the child is presented 
with a new garment and with a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty pieces of silver as her nursing wa^. Then, 
with her too in her arms, she approaches the adoptive 
father, who asks her in a loud and distinct voice, in 
presence of the whole assembly, whether she delivers 
over her child to be brought up. To this she answers 
in the same tone that she does deliver the child to be 
brought up This utterance bears a comprehensive 
meaning. It is a formal intimation that she gives up 
her son not as a slave who is sold, but to be looked 
upon and treated as a child of the family into which 


• Gothrttm literally means ‘cowshed ' — Ed 
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he is about to enter ^ 

They next bring in a dish filled with water into which 
some powdered saffron has been thrown. The purokiia 
blesses this mixture by uttering mantrams and perform- 
ing certain ceremonies. Then the mother of the child* 
hands the dish to the adoptive father, and at the same 
time, invoking fire to bear witness to the deed, she 
thrice repeats the following words — ‘I give up Ats child 
to you; / have no more right over him ’ The adoptive father 
then takes the child, and seating him on his knees, 
addresses the relauves present as follows — ^This child 
has been given to me, after fire has been invoked as 
a witness of the gift, and I, by this saffron water which 
I will now drink, promise to bring him up as my own 
son. From this moment he is entitled to the edjoyment 
o{ all his rights over my property, sharing, at the same 
time, the burden of my debts ’ 

After these words, he and his wife pour out a small 
quantity of the saffron water in tlie hollow of their 
right hands and drink it up. They then pour a litUc 
into the hand of the adopted child and make him also 
dunk It, adding. ‘We have admitted this child into our 
gothram, and we incoiporate him into it.’ 

This IS the last event in tlie ceremony of adoption. 
I have remarked that at the age of six months Hindu 
children are solemnly invested with the girdle or 
waist-string, to which, six or seven years later, is attached 
a small piece of cloth intended to cover the private 
parts Should the adopted child be already weanng 


* Generally a boy is adopted when he is fit for the upaiuiyeM 
cctcmony, and both ceremonies arc performed simultaneously 
-Ed 

® It K the mother of the child who plays the most important pan 
in this ceremony, the father being present there only as a mem 
formality The reason is that in India all the children ate supposeo 
to belong by nghi to the mother Should a married man, or 
man living in concubinage, happen to separate himself, tor mm 
cause or other, from his wife or concubine, the latter would x 
entitled to take away all their children, without the ^ssibility 
the slightest opposition on the part of the father— Dubois 
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this string, they break it and supply him with a fresh 
one; but should he have none, they at once begin to 
invest him witli it with all the usual ceremonies It is 
by this act that his incorporation into the gothram or 
family clan of his new father is sanctified. 

The festivities, as usual, wind up with a repast and 
the distribution of betel and presents to the guests. 

The use of saffron water on this occasion accounts 
for the fact that an adopted child generally receives 
the appellation of the 'saffron-water ckM' of such a one^ 
a term which, it should be added, has nothing offensive 
about it. 

The ceremony of adoption is almost identical among 
the Sudras and the Brahmins, with this one difference, 
that among the Sudras the adoptive father and his 
wife pour the saffron water on to the feet of the 
adopted child with one hand, and catch and dnnk it 
with the other 

An adoptive father may choose not only a child of 
tender years, but even an adult, should that suit his 
taste and purpose better. 

Persons whose means do not permit them to perform 
the ceremony of adoption with so much pomp and 
circumstance, have a simpler and more expeditious 
mode of performing it It is deemed suffiaent if the 
motlier of the child and the adopted father invoke 
fire to witness their mutual bargain. Dwellers on the 
banks of the Ganges need simply call to witness, in 
such a case, the waters of that sacred river 
In whatever fashion the ceremony of adoption be 
performed, the adopted child no longer retains any 
nght either to the property or tlie heritage of his 
natural father, nor can he be held answerable for the 
debts which the latter may leave at his deatli 

^ The Hindus take a pleasure in nving each other nicknames some 
of which are very insulting indeed They generally choose <uch 
names with reference to some mental or bodily defect of the 
person concerned, or on account of some dishonourable act 
imputed to him — ^Dubois 
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T^e work from which I have extracted these 
^ruculars relating to adoption also furnishes a solution 
of some of the diffic^ties that anse in certain cases 
wth regard to the division of property. The little that 
It contains on the subject seems to me sufTiaendy 
interesting, ^ 


We find there laid down the superstitious rasp of a 
man who, after adopting a son, has subsequendy had, 
contrary to his expectation, six children ^ his legidmate 
wife, namely, four boys and two girls, "nie FaitiPr and 
two of the boys die; one of the girls and the adopted 
son are married; there remain two boys and a girl 
who art unmarried; and provision must also be made 
for the subsistence of the widow. The quesdon is, How, 
in such a case, ought the property devolved by 
succession to be divided? 

The answer given is to the foOowing effect —Tnst, 
the amount necessary for the funeral expenses of the 
eceased father ought to be set apart, and the money 
required for the marriage of the foree unmarried 
children ought to be placed in the hands of a 
trustworthy executor. 

Secondly, the property that remains after these 
amounts have been set aside shall be divided into six 
shares The adopted son shall take for himself a share 
and a half, and the remainder shall be equally divided 
among the brothers and the mother Should the modier 
be dead, the property is divided only into five shares 
and a half, unless all the brothers, with common accord, 
relinquish on behalf of their unmarried sister, with the 
object of providing her with jewels, that part of the 
inheritance which would have fallen to the mother, 
who is perfecdy at liberty, before her death, to dispose 
of this share in favour of her daughters, without the 
slightest objection being raised thereto by the sons If 
she has not done so, the brothers alone, independendy 
of the sisters, set apart a reasonable amount for a 
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decent funeral, and divide equally among themselves 
whatever remains of her proj>erty. 

This decision of the Brahmins, while in accordance 
with the general custom of the country, which enddes 
sons to equal shares of the paternal property, and 
exdudes me daughters by merely granting them a 
dowry, departs from it in so far as mothers have no 
diare whatever in the property of their husbands, their 
sons being conjoindy bound to provide for their 
maintenance during meir lives. 

Should a man, by reason of the barrenness of hb 
first wife, marry a second, and the latter have a son, 
all the father’s property belongs exdusivdy to th'is son; 
the first wife, after the death of the common husband, 
can claim noting from the estate; but die son is bound 
to proride for her maintenance in a decent manner, 
ana to meet all the expenses of her funeral. If the 
first wife does not choose to condnue to live with the 
second, the reladves meet t^elher and arrange for 
the allotment to her of a sufficient income according 
to her condidon in life. 

A certain man, finding that hjs first i^e was barren, 
married a second, then a third; but it so happened 
that these two, like the first, were barren also, and the 
man, therefore, died without issue. The deceased had 
an elder and a younger brother, besides several cousins, 
sons of hb paternal uncles None of these, howwer, 
had been living with him. They had long before divided 
their family property, and each was living separately. 
The question arises, Who ought to be regarded as the 
rightml heir of the deceased? The answer given is, 
that the rightful heir b the younger brother, because, 
being the youngest of the fiunily, to him, according to 
the custom of the country, belongs the right 
presiding at the obsequies — a right which carries with 
It the heirship. He thereby becomes the head of the 
family and the master of the house. It is he, therefore, 
who IS obliged to provide for the maintenance of the 
three widows left by his brother. Should any one of 
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the three choose to return to her father's house, she 
would be at perfect liberty to do so, and even to take 
away with her all the jewels given to her by her 
deceased husband. Furmerinore, the family council 
would determine upon the allowance which her 
brother-in-law, as the heir to her husband’s property, 
would be bound to make to her to enable her to 
subsist If she elected to remain in her deceased 
husband’s house and to have an establishment of her 
own there, she could not be refused permission; but 
in that case her brother-in-law would not be under 
the necessity of assigning her any considerable income; 
and she would be obliged, at her own risk, to 
supplement such income with alms It is well known, 
however, that such a mode of living has nothing 
disgraceful about it, since begging is one of the six 
privileges of the Brahmins Finally, the brother-in-law 
15 bound to bear all the expenses of the funerals of 
the three widows should they happen to die before 


If the deceased husband be the youngest of Uie 
brothers, the elder brother would then become^ Ae 
sole inheritor, and on him would devolve all the rights 
and obligations connected with the heritage. In the 
absence of brothers, the nearest relative on the fathers 


side becomes sole heir . 

In cases where doubts arise as to the transmission oi 
the property, the relatives are called in to decide the 
matter according to the prevailing wstom o e 
country, or as justice may dictate to them out veiy 
often the partiality prevailing in these f^ily 
turns the ^ale in fevour of the one who « J 
purchase the support of the others. ^’3 
Intrigues, and acts of injustice Poetised 
occMions are without number, and tend to thro 
discredit on an institution which owes its origin to tr y 

fron. »hat ha, baan 

totA/nlhfor inhariMca and d.a duty of praudatg 
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at the obsequies are inseparable one from the other. 
When^ therefore, a wealthy man dies widiout direct 
descendants, a crowd of remote relatives appear to 
dispute with each other the honour of conducting the 
funeral rites. TTie contest is occasionally so tumultuous 
and prolonged that the body of the deceased is in a 
state of complete putrefaction before a definite 
settlement of these many pretensions is arrived at. On 
the other hand, on the death of a needy man burdened 
with debts, the survivors take every possible care to 
disprove near reladonship 

'Diere is another rule regarding succession among 
the Hindus, which will, doubtless, appear to us highly 
incompatible with the true principles of justice 
,A father dies, leaving several male children, who, 
from carelessness or some other cause, do not trouble 
themselves about the legal partition of the paternal 
inheritance. One of them, by his industry and diligence, 
acquires wealth, while the others, leading a debauched 
and idle life, become seriously involved in debt These, 
after a life of dissipation and wandering from place 
to place, learn at last that their brother, by his industry 
ana good conduct, has amassed a brilliant fortune 
They at once hasten to him and call upon him to 
share with them the property he has acquired by the 
sweat of his brow, and moreover render him jointly 
responsible for the debts resulting from their disorderly 
habits'. The creditors themselves, too, have the right 

* In Madras a proposal was recently made by a Hindu member of 
the local Le^slature to introduce a BiD to secuie for every 
individual of an 'undivided* Hindu family 'the gams of his 
learning*. The BUI was passed by the Legislative Counal, but in 
deference to very strong feeling subsequently expressed by the 
Hindu community at large the Governor of Madras (Sir Arthur 
Havelock) vetoed the measure At present, when a claim is made 
to 'the gams of learning* of one of the members of an ‘undivided’ 
family, those who prefer the claim invaiiably attempt to prove 
that the member to whose gams they lay claim was educated out 
of the undivided family properly, and that therefore the undivided 
members have a nght to share his gains — Ed 
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to recover from him by law what is due to them from 
his brothers. More than this, should brothers, who 
neglect to divide their family property, die before su^ 
partition has been actually effected, the same com- 
munity of property and of debts holds good among 
their children, and it descends from generation to 
generation so long as the property remains undivided. 
It is by no means rare to see cousins .of the third and 
fourth degree engaged in lawsuits concerning rights 
of succession dating back from time immemorial 
Neither is it an uncommon thing to see the ncher 
members of a family coerced by the poorer ones to 
admit the latter to a share of their hard-earned fortune, 
while these burden them ivith their poverty and their 


debts . . 

In a country \where nearly everything is regulated by 
custom, and where the usages are as many and as 
various as the different provinces, these lawsuits in 
connexion with the parution of properties are an 
endless source of chicanery There is one advantage, 
however, from a social point of view, arising from this 
singular system, namely, that it gives such relauves as 
are liable to be affected by the law of partition tte 
right to watch over each other’s conduct, and to res^ain 
the debauchery and extravagance of those whose 
misconduct might involve them all in distress 
The appointment of a single heir among me male 
children of a family is a thing unknown in India 1 he 
brothers divide "the paternal property equally, to 
exclusion of the' sisters, who have no share wha^w 
in it. The father does not even possess the pnvilege 
of treating one of his sons more 
rest*. The^Hindus cannot conceive how a fe*er codd 
despoil several of his children in order to enjij 
of mem in particular; and mey are simply astounded 

1 There is ifothmg, how^r. S tolfw 

way he pleases— Ed 
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when they are told that this custom prevails in many 
countries of Europe. But what makes us still more 
ridiculous in their eyes is that this favoured heir should 
very often be, not the son who distinguishes himself 
above the rest by his filial devotion, his virtues, and 
his talents, but one who by chance happens to be the 
first-born, and who may perhaps be the most foolish 
and vicious of the whole family. 

21 

The Learning of the Brahmins — Their Colleges 
— ^Astronomy — ^Astrology — Magic. 

It IS certain that from the earliest times learning was 
cultivated by the Hindus. The Brahmins have mways 
been, as it were, its depositories, and have always 
considered it as belonging exclusively to themselves. 
They saw well enough what a moral ascendency 
Imowledge would give them over the other castes, and 
they therefore made a mystery of it by taking all 
possible precautions to prevent other classes from 
obtaining access to it. 

'Hie question arises Have they themselves systemati- 
cally cultivated learning^ Have they made any 
appreciable progress in its pursuit^ This we must answer 
in the negative, if at least we are to compare what has 
come down to us from their ancient authors with the 
present conditions of instruction and learning amongst 
them. I do not believe that the Brahmins of modern 
hmes are, in any degree, more learned than their 
Mcestors of the times of Lycurgus and Pythagoras, 
uring this long space of time many barbarous races 
from the darkness of ignorance, have 
,, summit of civilization, and have extended 

nP u ^**^®“®*^tual researches almost to the utmost limits 
ot human intelligence; yet aU this time the Hindus 
perfectly stationary. We do not find amongst 
sio-n mental or moral improvement, any 

6 ^advance in the arts and sciences. Every impartial 
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observer must, indeed, admit that they are now very 
far behind the peoples who inscribed their names long 
after them on the roll of civilized nations 

The learning which won for them so much respect 
and reverence from their fellow-countrymen, and which 
rendered them so famous in the eyes of foreign nations, 
among whom ignorance and superstition then prevailed, 
was connected with astronomy, astrology, and ms^c 
Severd audiors have given details of their astronomical 
system, and it is fully explained in the Astatic Researches 
Moreover, Father Pons, a former Jesuit missionary in 
the Carnatic, had, long before this, discussed it in a 
highly interesting treatise published in the Mhnoires de 
P AcadHtae des Saences, and likewise we find it discussed 
in the Htstoire Ginirale de Tom Us PeupUs by the Abb6 
Lambert. It is from these sources that the famous 
astronomer Bailly derived almost all that he has written 
on Hindu Astronomy 

The accuracy of Ae investigations of the learned 
Jesuit missionary in this direcuon has b«n since 
confirmed; but in the same work he speaks of the 
schools and of what he calls the ‘academies’ of India, 
It seems to me that he is rather too fevourawy 
impressed with these latter insututions, and is far too 
profuse in his eulogies on the methods of teacni^ 
and the course of studies in vogue in the so-caUed 


academies. , ^ u- 

As a matter of fact, no comparison whatever ran oe 
drawn between schools in Incfia and those in P 
The system pursued in the former of causing ® 

to be learnt by rote is, in my opinion, 
and tends to prolong indefinitely the course of study 
Mo«o^, .hJ. » no ,^nhr plan ■T y T- 
there ih no public instituuon which re, p P y ^ ^ 
devoted to the diffusion of knowledge. It is tme m 

m certain large towns, or in g-e P^„-S*hoLe Te\^^ 
the more important lempira, Ac knowledge 

learned, or- who pretend to 3 others for 

which they possess-some gratuitously ana 
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payment; still, for all this, instruction is carried on 
wi&out any definite system or any attempt at 
discipline — elements absolutely necessary to give to these 
studies a character of permanence and uniformity. Let 
a youth learn who has a mind to do so, and as long 
as he chooses* this seems to be their guiding principle. 
There is nothing in these institutions which is calculated 
to stimulate the teachers or to encourage the pupils. 
There are no public examinations to undergo, no 
degrees to aspire to, no prizes to be won; in fine, no 
special privilege or advantage of any importance is 
held out to students who distinguish themselves by 
their attainments. It is true that those who have a 
reputation for learning are esteemed by the public, 
but empty reputation without any substantial benefit 
is not a motive sufficiently powerful to stimulate a 
Brahmin. It would be well enough if learned Hindus 
were frequently encouraged by the liberality of their 
princes, but the latter are too deeply immersed in the 
enjoyment of matenal plea.,ures to be able to appreciate 
the real value of learning and to take the trouble to 
patronize it*. Accordingly one seldom comes across 
educated Brahmins who owe their knowledge to one 
of these public schools. They are, in fact, entirely 
beholden for it to the exertions of their parents and 
to private tuition Thus it is that learning is almost 
always transmitted from family to family, from 
generation to generation, and becomes, so to say, 
hereditary. 

So much, then, for the course of study, the 
universities, and the bUtrateurs of India. 

The Hindu system of astronomy being, as I have 
said before, sufficiently well known, I shall refrain from 

* Education on European lines is now widely extended, of course, 
but the diffusion of Hindu knowledge and the study of Sanskrit 
Its pnnapa! medium, is still pretty much as the Abbfi descnbM 
It It IS only just to observe, however, that it has been, and is, 
more largely patronized by Hindu pnnces than the Abbe 

implies— Ed 
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rei^ating here what others have said on the subject. 
But I shaU dwell at some length on the other two 
branches of their srientific knowledge, namely, astrology 


ASTROLOGY 

Astrology, together with the silly noUons which 
from It, has at all times exercised a great 
influence over the nations of the world, civilized as 
well as uncivilized In Europe the appearance of a 
comet or a total eclipse formerly spread the greatest 
terror in the minds of the multitude, who looked upon 
these celestial phenomena as the forerunners of some 
public calamity, and even at the present day these 
chimerical fears still exercise some influence over the 
imagination of the ignorant and superstiuous. 

Tlie influence of the stars, scrutinized with the eyes 
of reason, need not be looked upon ^together as an 
idle imagining, and there is doubtless a happy medium 
to be observed between the widely divergent opinions 
of authors concerning the action, more or less direct, 

, more or less limited, exerased by the stars over the 
‘ vegetable and animal kingdoms of this earth of ours, 
fie this as it may, however, no other nation appears 
to have carried its astrological notions to such extremes 
of folly as the Hindus. With their wonted exaggeration 
in all things, it is only natural that they should entertain 
wild ideas about a science which opens so vast a sphere 
to the imagination All the rubbish they have written 
on this subject would certainly be too tedious to rrad 
I will, therefore, content myself with referring briefly 
to a few of the important principles on which their 
so-called saence of astrology rests. 

Each planet in turn is supposed to exercise its 
influence during the space of a year. The ruling planet 
IS attended by another, which plays the part of a 
minister. The latter assumes in the following year the 
supreme functions of the former, and so on year after 
year. 
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Some of these planets are beneficent, others the 
reverse. The Moon, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus are 
of the former order. Under their sway everything 
thrives men live happily and are blessed with 
abundance; the fertile fields yield rich harvests, and 
the fruitRil trees bear abundantly. The Sun, Mars, and 
Saturn, on the other hand, have a tendency to cause 
evil to animate as well as to inanimate nature. Their 


reign is, therefore, almost always disastrous. Men are 
oppressed vnth sickness; they attain success in nothing; 
they experience only troubles and disappointments' 
moreover, the rains hold off, the soil becomes 
unfruitful, famine and misery everywhere prevail. 
When, however, an unpropitious planet has for its 
attendant minister a planet of an opposite character, 
and vice versa, the good one counteracts and 
counterbalances, at least to a certain degree, the evil 


influence of the other. Thus one can expect to enjoy 
unalloyed happiness only during those years when two 
benign planets hold their sway at one and the same 
time. Similarly, one must dread continual misfortunes 
when both planets have an evil inclination to harass 
unfortunate mankind , . . , 

There are four principal clouds which yield ram, and 
each in its turn discharges this duty for the sp^^e of 
one year. Their names are Samvarta, Avarta, Pusnkala, 
Dnma The first' and the last are favourably disposed 
towards mankind, and yield copious showery 
and Pmhkala, on the other hand, produce nothing but 
storms and hurricanes, and are sparing of the ram 
which refreshes and fertilizes the sou. 

The frequency of ram depends also to a ^eat extent 
on the good or bad will of seven elephan^ts. Each of 
these is known by its own name, and each m turn is 
charged with die annual duty of carrying water to the 
clouS. Four of them display great acUvity m the 
discharge of their duty, and supply the clouds with an 
ample Provision of rain But the other three acquit 
themselves very carelessly of their duty during their 
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terms of service; consequently the ground remains 
parched up, and scaraty prevails 
Seven snakes, each also bearing a particular name, 
exercise in turn for the space of one year supreme 
authority over all species of snakes. 

The snake Ananta, the flrst one, is the most powerful 
of all, and supports die earth on its head. The year 
of its reign is considered unhappy, inasmuch as snakes 
are then extremely venomous, and their bite invariably 
proves fatal. 

I'lie reign of the snake Karkataka is equally unhappy. 
The remaining five are by no means equally 
mischievous It is seldom that persons are bitten by 
snakes while these are m power; and should a person 
be bitten, the bite does not prove fatal. The snake 
Maha-Padma particularly is the friend of men, it not 
only prevents other snakes from harming them, but 
also comes to their aid by sending the physician 
Dhanmantan to cure such as may have been accidentally 

bitten r . 7 j 

By the combination of the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
with the planets and with the star which is in the 
ascendant on each day of the moon, Hindu astrologers 
believe themselves capable of telling the secrets as wel 

as the tumie events of hie . c .u nf 

The Sun lemains thirty days m each of the signs ot 
the Zodiac, the Moon, two days and a quarter, Mars 
and Mercury, a montii and a half, Jupiter, one year, 
Venus, two yeais and a half, Saturn, one year and a 

sign ol the Zodiac has, besides, ^”0 
a quaiter which are assigned to * 

twenty-seven constellations or stars of the 

By Lmpa..,.g all U.e.= 

in regular older, ceitam woids with the different sg 
present, the luiure^ coincidence ol diese 
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the Zodiac, the planet, the star, and the time of the 
day or night at which the astrologer is consulted. 

By the same means it is possible to find out, not 
only the place wherein a stolen article is secreted, but 
also the sex and the caste of the thief. They are also 
able to ascertain whether or not the stolen or lost 
article will be recovered, according as the sign, the 
planet, and the star which correspond to the time at 
which the consultation takes place are favourable or 
the reverse. 

They discover in die same way whether a person 
who has been long absent is dead or alive, whether 
he is sick or in good health, whether he is at liberty 
or in prison; whether he will return or not 

But one of the most important combinations 
calculated is that reladng to birth. In fact, according 
to the Hindus, the future lot of men is supposed to 
depend on the sign of the Zodiac and the star under 
which they are boni This is what they call lagmm. It 
IS supposra that each of the twelve signs prevails over 
daily occurrences during a fixed interval of time. Thus, 
for instance, the sign Aries (the Ram) prevails for two 
hours, Taurus (the Bull) for two hours and a quarter; 
Gemini (the Twins) for two hours and a half; and so 
on. Again, the sign which correspionds to the moment 
of birth is termed Jarrma-lagnam', and by combining it 
with the planet and the star of the day, they ascertain 
beyond a doubt whedier the child is born to be happy 
or unhappy. 

Of the seven days of the week, three are held to be 
unlucky, namely, Sunday, Tuesday, and Saturday. On 
these days no important business ought to be 
undertaken, no journey begun. 

Of the twenty-seven stars of each lunar month, seven 
are reputed to be more or less unlucky; and everything 
undertaken on the days on which these appear is 
attended with disastrous results. 

The rest of the science is based on similar 
considerations. 
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MAGIC 

Magic, that art which gives shrewd people such 
influence over fools, seems to have found a favourite 
abode in the Peninsula of India. Certainly, in this 
respect, India has no reason to be envious of the 
ancient Thessaly or of the aty of Colchis, famous' for 
the enchantments of Circe and Medea True, I am not 
aware that Hindu sorcerers have retained the power 
of causing the moon, whether willing or not, to come 
down from the height of the firmament, but diort of 
this, there is nothing which Hindu magicians are 
incapable of doing. Thus there is not a sinde Hindu 
who does not, during the whole course of his life, 
dream about sorcery and witchcraft. Nothing in this 
country happens by chance or from naturm causes 
Obstacles of every kmd, disappointments, unlucky 
incidents, diseases, premature deaths, barrenness, of 
women, miscarnages, diseases among catde, in fine, all 
the scourges to whi^ human beings are exposed are 
attributed to the occult and diabolical machinauons of 
some wicked enchanter hired by an enemy. Should a 
Hindu, at the ttme'he is wsited by any calamity, happM 
to be at variance with any one of his neighbimrs, the 
latter is immediately suspected and ai^sed of having 
recourse to magic to harm him The accused, o 
course, never puts up patiendy with an ™putaUon m 
invidious. Anger is engendered, and the Aa™® “ 
discord grows hotter and hotter, unul some seno 
consequences result from this development 

If the immense progress in enlightenment mad y 
the most civilized nations of Europe has not ycj 
Ste to completely eradicate these a^urd 
if i-hp rural uarts of Europe are still fiill of P P 

OTwd, of impoaon to 

f TS a coooay bfe W- 
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plunged as it is in the darkness of gross ignorance 
and superstidon, the belief in magic is carried to the 
very last points Thus it b that at every step one meets 
with batches of these soothsayers and sorcerers 
distributing good luck to all comers, and for a 
consideration unfolding to the view of the rich and of 
the poor the secrets of their destinies. 

But these sorcerers of the lowest rank, whose whole 
stock-in-trade consists of a large fund of impudence, 
are not held in much dread. Others there are whose 
diabolical art knows no bounds, and who are initiated 
into the most profound secrets of magic. To inspire 
love or hatred; to introduce a devil into the body of 
any one, or to expel it; to cause the sudden death of 
an enemy, or to bring on him an incurable disease; 
to produce contagious diseases among cattle, or to 
preserve them against such contagion, to lay bare the 
closest secrets; to restore stolen or lost articles, &;c.; all 
these are mere bagatelles to such men. The very sight 
of a person who is reputed to be gifted witn such 
enormous power inspires terror. 

These professors of magic are often consulted by 
persons who wish to avenge themselves on some enemy 
by means of witchcraft Their help is also sought by 
sick folk who are persuaded that their disease has been 
caused by the casting of some magical spell upon them, 
and who wish to recover their health by throwing a 
counter-spell upon those who caused the disease by 
such means. 

The Hindus have several books which treat exprcfesso 
of all these follies of the magic art. The principal and 
most ancient of them is the fourth Veda, called the 
Atharva-Veda} . The Brahmins would have it believed 

^ Atharva-Veda is a colleaion of formulae to avert the consequences 
of mistakes or mishaps in sacrifices AlhanK.n, Brahma's eldest 
son, identified with Angirasa, is the author of this Veda, which 
belongs to a later period than die other three Vedas This Veda 
IS a collection of original hymns mixed up with incantations It 
has no direa relation to mere niuals or sacnfices The reatation 
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that this book has been lost; but it is knovm that it 
still exists, and that they keep it in concealment with 
even greater care than they do the other three In 
fact, Sie magicians being everywhere dreaded and 
hated, the Brahmins have good reason to conceal 
everything that may lead to the suspicion of their being 
initiated in the secret dealings of these impostors It 
is, however, certain that magic occupies one of the 
first places in the list of sciences of which these great 
men profess to be the sole inheritors* There can be 
no doubt that their ancestors cultivated the art from 
lime immemorial; and it is not likely that the successors 
would have neglected so good an example, and allowed 
the practice to fall into disuse Many Brahmins, 
moreover, in spite of the restrictions imposed upon 
them, are known to have made a special study of this 
mysterious book. Besides, do not their relimous 
sacrifices and their mantrams bear a great resemblance 
to magical formulae and conjurings? Furthermore, do 
not the marvellous effects which they -are supposed to 
produce, and the power ascribed to them of 
counteracting the will even of the gods themselves, 
place them on a par with the chimerical attnbutes 
which the vulgar mind ascribes to enchantments’ 

I happen to have come across a Hindu book treating 
of the subject in hand, which perhaps few Europeans 
have yet heard of. It is called the Agrushada Pankshat. 


of this Veda is considered to confer loimeviw. to 
to obtain success in love or gaming, to effect die nnn of enemiet, 
and to secure the reater’s own prospenty— Ed 
I U should be remarked that if the Hebrew and 
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The passages which I will here extract from it will 
never make anybody a sorcerer, but it strikes me that 
they may not be wholly uninteresting to those who like 
to meditate on the aberrations and follies of the human 
mind 

The author begins by investigadng the extent of a 
magician’s power. Such power is enormous. A magician 
is the dispenser of both good and evil; but is more 
frequendy inclined by natural malevolence to do evil 
rather than good. Nothing is easier for him than to 
afflict anybody vnth sicknesses, such as fever, dropsy, 
epilepsy, stricture, palsy, madness, and, in fine, diseases 
of all species But all this is a mere trifle compared 
with what his art can otherwise dol It is capable of 
completely destroying an army besieging a city, and 
also of causing the sudden death of the commander 
of a besieged fortress and of all its inhabitants, and 
so forth. 

The Mahomedans in India, being quite as super- 
stitious as the natives of the country, are no less 
infatuated with the power of magic. It is a well-known 
fact that the last Mussulman prince who reigned in 
Mysore, the fanatical and superstitious Tippu Sultan, 
during has last war, in which he lost his kingdom and 
his life, engaged the services of the most celebrated 
magicians of his own country and of neighbouring 
provinces, in order that they might employ all the 
resources of their art in destroying by some efficacious 
operation the English army which was then advancing 
to besiege his capital, and which he found himself 
utterly incapable of repelling by force of arms. In this 
difficult and critical position the magicians very humbly 
acknowledged their powerlessness; and to save the 
reputation of their craft they were obliged to maintain 
that their magical operations, so potent when directed 
against every other enemy, were utterly ineffectual 
against Europeans L 

* It IS generally believed by the Hindus that such sorcerers and 
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But if magic teaches the means of doing e^, it also 
affords the means of counteracting its pemidous effects 
Tliere is no mag^dan so skilful but that others can be 
found more skilful than he, to destroy the evil effects 
of his enchantments, and cause them to recoil with all 
their force upon himself or upon fais clients Apart 
from the direct influence exercised by themselves, the 
magidans also possess an ample collection of amulets 
and talismans, which are looked upon as efficadous 
against all sorcery and spells, and which are largely 
distributed, not wthout payment of course, amon^t 
those who consult them- For instance, there are certain 
glass beads made magical by vtanVtams, different kinds 
of roots, and thin plates of copper engraved with 
unknovm characters, strange words and uncouth 
figures. These amulets are always worn by Hindus, 
who, when protected by such talismans, believe 
themselves quite safe from all kinds of evil. 

Secret remedies for inspiring illiat passion, _ tot 
rekindling the flame of exnnct love, and for rwmg 
impsured virility, also fall within the province ot these 
professors of magic, and form by no means the least 
lucrative part of thdr trade. It is to such mra that a 
wife al^vays applies when she wishes to redaim her 
faithless husband or to prevent him from bectf 
so. Debauched gallants and lewd women also seek ^ 
help of love philtres to seduce or captirate the object 

°I wS’^not a little surprised to find in 
I am now describing mention made of mcafe But tn^ 
demon, of Indie he much mom 
diosc of «*om the Jesuit Deino 

magidans are poiterless againsi Goiemmenis — an ingenuous 

admission o( fires mejeure’ - Ed 
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die of sheer lassitude and exhaustion. 

Our author speaks at great length of the means best 
suited to enchant weapons. The effects which weapons 
so treated have the wrtue of producing are in no way 
inferior to those caused by the famous Durandal 
(Orlando’s enchanted sword) and by the spear of Argail, 
which in ancient times routed so many miscreants. The 
Hindu gods and giants in their wars against each other 
used no other weapons but these Is there anything, 
for instance, that can be compared with the Arrow of 
Brahma or the Arrow of the Serpent Capettai The former 
is never shot without causing me destruction of a whole 
army; and the latter, launched in the midst of enemies, 
has the effect of causing them to drop down in a state 
of lethargy — an effect which, as one may well suppose, 
made singularly short work of those who were subjected 
to it. 

There is not a secret of magic which this book does 
not teach us. It puts us in possession of the means of 
acquiring wealth and honour; of rendering barren 
women muitful; of discovenng, by merely rubbing the 
hands and eyes with some enchanted mixtures, treasures 
buried in the ground or hidden elsewhere; of acquiring 
invulnerability and the most formidable powers in war 
by means of bones carried on the person. Strange to 
say, the only thing which it does not reveal is the 
means of rendering oneself immortal. 

It is not by entering into compact with the devil, as 
our ma^cians were erstwhile supposed to have done, 
that the magicians of India obtained the power of 
performing so many prodigies. These latter, indeed, 
are^ not the kind of people to run the risk of haidng 
their necks twisted in evil company of this sort. It is 
quite sufficient for a Hindu to become an expert in 
the black art if he receives a few private lessons from 
the guru, or master, of the adepts It is this guru who 
guides him in the right way, who confers his powers 
upon him, and to whom he owes obedience. Should 
a god, a demon, or a spirit be so stubborn as to 
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disregard the orders of the newly initiated disciple, the 
latter has simply to repeat his injunction m the name 
and from the feet of his guru. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva themselves are subject to 
the commands of the magicians. There are, however, 
certain divinities who are invoked by preference 
Among these the planets occupy the first place. The 
term peJia, by which they are designated, signifies the 
act of seising, that is, of laying hold of those whom they 
are enjoined by ma^cal enchantments to torment. The 
next in order are the bhoothams, or the elements, each 
of which contains a destrucuve principle Then come 
the pretas or spirits of dead bodies, the pisactm or 
ptsasus — a term by which the Native Christians desimate 
the devil; the female deities called saktt, Kah, the godd'ess 
of destruction; and Marana Devt, the goddess of deaA. 

In order to call all these spirits into acuon, the 
magician has recourse to various mysterious ceremonies, 
mantrams and sacrifices, nie sacrifices are the same as 
those already described, with a few trifling diffwences. 
For instance, the magician must be stark naked while 
he offers up these sacrifices to Lakshmi, die wife w 
Vishnu, while, on the other hand, he must M 
decorously clad when such sacrifices are offered to 


^^e flowers offered to the god invoked must be red; 
and, when the object is to produce dea* of 
person, the boile^ rice offered up must be stained w* 
blood, for which purpose a human victim, a young 
eirl for choice, is sometime slain' 
tave spoken of Ae 

vumimm; but it is espeaaUy ^ 

that they are most effecuve. Mantrams have s^h an 

StenS over Ae gods ev^ 

r b^erof “aT^. s tjs,. s. asi as 

magician requires of them 


I Such a thing IS unheard of nowadays -Ed 
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Among the said mantrams there are some, called the 
fundamentals, whose effects are decisive and irresistible. 
They are composed of various strange monosyllables, 
harsh of sound and difficult to pronounce, such as 
h’hom, h’rhvm, sh’hrum, sho’rhtm, ramaya, namaha. This last 
word signifies ‘respectful greeting.^ 

The magician sometimes repeats these mantrams in a 
humble and supplicatory manner, loading with praises 
the god whom ne invokes; but he quickfy resumes his 
imperious tone, and exclaims as though in a vehement 
rage, ‘Grasp it! Grasp itl’ or ‘Begone! Begone! If thou 
art willing to do what I ask of thee, well and good; 
if not, I command thee to do it in the name of such 
and such a god, in the name of the feet of my guruV 
Whereupon the god cannot do otherwise than comply 
with the magician’s demands mthout a murmur! 

From the haup;hty and indecorous manner in which 
the Hindu magicians treat their good-natured deities, 
it may be Judged that they are not the men to allow 
themselves to be frightened as easily as were the poor 
witches of Horace, Canidia and Sagana, who, it will 
be remembered, were put to terrified flight by a 
commonplace sound, resembling the bursting of an 
inflated bladder, made by the God of the Gardens, 
who had been troubled by the enchantments which 
they came to perform every night in the place entrusted 
to his keeping 

It is_ impossible to enumerate the various drugs, 
ingredients, and utensils that go to make up toe 
stock-in-trade of an Indian magician. There are certain 
incantations, in the performance of which it is necessary 
to use the bones of sixty-four different animals — ^neither 
more nor less — and amongst them may be mentioned 
those of a man bom on a Sunday which happens, to 
be new-moon day, of a woman born on a Friday, the 
feet-bones of a Pariah, of a cobbler, of a Mahom^an, 
and of a European. If all these bones are mixed 
together, enchanted by mantrams, consecrated by 
sacrifices, and tlien buried in the house, or at the 
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threshold of an enemy on a night that the stars show 
dea^h infallibly cause the enemy’s 


In the same way, should the magician, in the alence 
o/ the night, bury these bones at the four cardinal 
points of a hostile camp, and then, retiring to some 
distance, repeal seven omes the manirm of defeat, the 
result wi I be that within seven days the whole encamped 
army will either disperse of itself or perish to the last 


man. 


Thirty-two weapons, consecrated by the sacrifice of 
a human victim, will spread such dismay among a 
besieging army that a hundred of their opponents will 
appear to it as a thousand 

Sometimes a quantity of mud collected from sixty-four 
filthy places is kneaded together with hair, panngs of 
nails, bits of leather. Sec,, and is then moulded jinto 
small, figures, on the breasts of which the name of 
one's enemy is written. Certain words and mantram 
are then repeated over these figures, which are also 
consecrated by sacrifices No sooner is this done than 
the grahas or planets take possession of the person 
against whom such incantations are dnected, and afflict 
him with a thousand ills 

These figures are sometimes pierced through and 
through with an awl, or are mutilated in vanous ways 
with the intention of killing or mutilating in the same 
manner the person who is the object of vengeance’ 


’ At all times and in all places the same ridiculous and barbarous 
means have sufficed to exate the imagination of the 
Ignorant, and the superstitious They were, are, and mil be me 
same throughout the world Thus Medea, in Owd — 

Per tumulos errat, passis disancta capillis, 

Certaque de tepidis cofiigit ossa rogis, 

Devovet absentes, simulacraque cerea lingit, 

Et miserum tenues in lecur urgei acus 
The two witches of Horace who have just been mennoneti aw 
had, among their other magical apparatus, two Bgures, one oi 
wool and the other of wax 
, . Maior 
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Sixty-four roots of different kinds of noxious plants 
are known among the magicians, and, when duly 
prepared vnth mantram and sacriGces, become powerhii 
weapons for covertly dealing fatal blows to obnoxious 
persons. 

It must here be remarked that the profession of a 
magician is not altogether free from danger. If the 
Hindus themselves are reven^ful, their gods are also 
passably so. Again, the gods do not obey without some 
feeling of anger the orders given to them by a miserable 
mortal, and uiey sometimes punish in a very cruel and 
brutal manner the person who ventures to command 
them. Woe to him who commits the smallest error, or 
makes the slightest omission in the innumerable 
ceremonies that are obligatory under such drcumstan- 
cesl He is immediately crushra with the full weight of 
the mischief which he was preparing for others. 

Then again, a magidan is in constant danger from 
rivals who exercise £e same trade, especially when his 
rivals are as skilful as himself, or ma]^e more so. For 
these may succeed in counteracting his charms, and in 
brinmng upon his own head, or upon the heads of 
his dients, the whole wdght of his evil machinations. 
Accordingly there exists, in appearance or in reality, 

Lanea, quae poenis oompesceret infenorem. 

Cerea suppliater stabat, servilibus, utque 
lam pentura, modu 

The fanatical Leaguers of France in the sixteenth century earned 
their superstitious practices to sudi extremes that they caused 
wax figures to be made representing Henry III and the King of 
Navarre They pierced the dififerent pam of these figures with 
thorns for the space of fony days, and on the fortietii day they 
struck them about the region of the heart, believing that they 
would thereby cause the death of the pnnees whom the images 
represented In the year 1751 a pretended sorcerer named 
Trots-iehelks, who was executed on the Place de GrSve, dedaired 
during his examination that there existed in Fiance three hundred 
thousand persons practismg the same profession as himself. 
Possibly he exaggerated, but at all events, if historians eliminated 
from their records all the follies of men, they would certainly 
not have much left to relate —Dubois 
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an inveterate mutual hatred amongst this crowd of 
men who pretend to be the interpreters of desdny. 
Occasionally they are seen to bid defiance to each 
other, and to enter the lists in the presence of witnesses 
and arbitrators, whom they call upon to decide which 
of the two is the more skilful in his art. The test 
consists, for example, in having to lift from the ground 
a spell-bound object, such as a piece of straw, a wand, 
or a piece of money. The two antagonists, placing 
themselves at either side of and at an equal distance 
from the aforesaid object, pretend to approach it; but 
the mantrams which they utter, or the enchanted ashes 
which they sprinkle upon each other, have the effect 
of arresting their course. An invisible and irrcsisuble 
force seems to drive them back; they try again and 
again to advance towards the object, but as often have 
to draw back. They redouble their efforts; convulsive 
movements agitate them; the sweat pours from them; 
they spit blood. At last one of them succeeds in retting 
hold of the spell-bound object, and he is proclaimed 


the victor. , , 

Sometimes, again, one of the combatants is thrown 
violently upon the ground by the force of the numtram 
of his antagonist. He then rolls about like one possessed, 
and finally remains for some ume motionless, feigning 
unconsciousness. At last, however, he recovers the^ 
of his senses, gets up apparenUy much faugued and 
exhausted, and retires covered wth * 

’"‘itS^doubSSs, be easily messed *at 
fooleries are the outcome of a premeditat^ una^ 
standing between the shameless to 

them. But the multitude who pay for being tr«^ » 
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their parts with really admirable skill and precision. 
On many an occasion they have been seen to perform 
sleight-of-hand tricks with such rare skill as to astonish 
persons of a much less credulous turn of mind than 
the Hindus^. 


22 

The Poetry of the Hindus. 

From the very earliest times poetry has been very 
much in vogue with the Hindus, and it is still held in 
hi^ regard by them. One is even inclined to believe 
that at first they had no other written language. Not 
one of their original ancient books is written in prose, 
or in the vulgar tongue — ^not even the boo^ on 
medicine, which are said to be very numerous in the 
Sanskrit language. 

We may naturally infer tiiat the practice of writing 
in a style and idiom beyond the comprehension of the 
vulgar was mainly due to the artful precaution of the 
Brahmins, who found in it a sure means of excluding 
aU other castes from participating in a knowledge of 
which they wished to retam a monopoly. 

It is quite certmn that all the Hindu books in prose 
are of modern origin. It is in verse that the eighteen 
Puranas, and other similar works, have been translated 
from the Sanskrit into Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese, 
and, I think, into all the other vernaculars of India. 

Tamil poetry seems to have been chiefly cultivated 
by the Sudras, and even Pariahs have been the authors 
of various poems in that language. The Tamil poets, 

^ The magic an is still firmly believed in throughout India. However, 
the rules whereby magical powers can be acquired are so ngorous 
and difficult, and the consequences of any vtolation or 
infnngement of them supposed to be so dangerous to the man 
who attempts to practise them, that only a very few ever become 
adepts In all parts of the country men are to be seen who are 
said to have become mad on account of some violation of the 
prescnbed ceremonies for the acquisition of the black art — ^Ed. 
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however, while imitating the form and style of Sanskrit 
poetry, have added so many rules of their own that 
It is difficult to excel in the writing of it. 

Telugu and Canarese poetry is imiefly the work of 
Brahmins. 

Having acquired some knowledge of the most 
important rules of Hindu prosody, which, 1 think, are 
the same in all the vernaculars of Ae country, Sanskrit 
not excepted, I will try to descnbe them bnefl^ here. 
The subject seems to me likely to interest philologists. 
I will, therefore, descnbe: (1) the different kinds of 
poetry; (2) the long and short quantities, (3) the 
different feet, (4) the different metres; (5) the method 
of rhyme, (6) the composition of verses; (7) the style 
of their poeti 7 generally. 

THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF POETRY 


There are five kinds of poetry, namely, padam,patfym, 
dwtpada, danddka, yakshakaram Some add to Aese 
another kind under the name of padta, but as this is, 


The padam includes not only me odes in hOTOur ot 
gods, princes, and other great personages, but airo 
obscene and amorous ditties, sprightly dialogue 
between gods and goddesses, and other sim^ 
compositions, some of which are called smsffs 
(ornament), because they descnbe the beauty of women 
and their different mediods of adornment 
The erotic songs are also called siOsnbtm 
of the will). Of this sort there is an 
They are sung, for the most part, by relimous 
mendicants whel they go from house to house «k^| 

for alms The more coarse *7s' 5hSe 

better they suit the tastes of the hearers, w 
generosity is manifested in proportion to the e j y 

derived ft-om thOT. r are called Airtteno® 

The hymns in honour of the gods are caiiro 

which these contposit.™, well deserve 
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on account of the high-flown eulogies with which they 
are replete. 

The word padam corresponds likewise to our strophe, 
stanza, or couplet. 

Padyam includes the great poems composed in honour 
of gpds and heroes. They are divided into stanzas. 
There are at least thirty different forms of these stanzas, 
which may be-introduced and interspersed in the course 
of the same poem. The padyam are also used in 
compositions dealing with moral and satirical subjects. 
The Telugu poet Vemana and the Tamil poet 
Tiruvalluvar excelled in these two kinds of composition, 
of which I shall speak again at the end of the present 
chapter. 

The species of poetry called dmpada (two feet) is not 
subject to very strict rules It might be described as 
free improvisation, and is used in the recital of short 
stones and adventures. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details about the other 
kinds of poetry, it is easy to conjecture what they are 
like from what has been already said 

LONG AND SHORT QUANTITIES 

Hindu verses, like those in Greek and Latin, are 
formed of feet, composed of letters long or short in 
quantity. From these long and short feet are formed 
hemistichs, or lines whi^, combined in their turn, 
form stanzas. 

I have remarked that the feet are composed of letters, 
because in the Indian languages there are no such 
things as syllables. Every consonant carries its own 
vowel, which is incorporated with it. In several 
languages of India combinations such as bra, pla, Sec., 
which we call syllables, are also written as one sinele 
letter. 

The short letters are called laghu-aksharam, and the 
long ones ^ru-akshajam, in allusion, no doubt, to the 
slow and smemn gait of a Hindu guru Even in ordinary 
writing they seldom fail to make a distinction between 
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Uic lojig and iliort letters with their particular marks 
1 his IS scrupulously observed in pronunciation, and in 
veise It IS quite indispens tbie. 

In ilindii, as well as in Gteck and Latin poetry, a 
long Icttei is cqiiivalcni to two short, and two long to 
four short 'I bus the srord mala, composed of two long 
kftcis, is equivalent to the word truvadu, composed of 
four shoit ones. Rut thcic aic letters which, though 
short in ptose writing and in ordinary conversation, 
bei oine long in verse by their position; thus the initial 
a in the word aLshotam, though short generally, becomes 
long in veisiliraiion, being placed before tsvo con- 
sonants, k anti ska In the same manner the letter ka, 
ihoiigh Usually short, is long in such words as kaman, 
kamam, &*r., on at count of the two consonants which 
follow it 

As I wished to knosv whethci this rule admitted of 


that poctital Iicciirc of which ssc find some evamples 
In (he wiitings of the best Latin poets — that is, whetner 
a fin,il shoit Icitci could become long by position when 
the woid which follosvs it begins ss'ith isvo consonants— I 
questioned a Hinhmin svboin I had asked to explain 
to me the sirucuiie of Hindu sersification He had 


already seomctl somewhat surprised at the facility with 
which I understood his explanations, and I noticed 
tliat his professorial tone and arrogant self-conceit were 
gitidually diminishing But svhen I asked this question 
he stood dumlifounded, and for a w’liile stared me in 
the face without uttering a word. At length he 
answ’cred; 'I w'onder how' such a thought could have 
occuiied to you, knowing as you do so little as yet 
even of the rudimentaiy elements of our poetry I 
told him that the different kinds of poetry which were 
studied in my own country bore many resemblance 
to the poetry of India, and that the knowledge I lia 
previously dciived from the former had led me to ask 
this paitifulai question But bis astonishment, instep 
of decreasing, giew still greatei He found it very 
difficult to undei stand horv such sublime things coul 
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ever have entered the minds of foreigners, and how 
poets could be found elsewhere than in India. This 
absuid prejudice on his part easily impressed him with 
the idea diat I was a person of wonderful mental 
penetration. One advantage which resulted from our 
conversation was that in future his conduct towards 
me became much more respectful. 

As in Latin the last letter or vowel of a Hindu verse 
may be of any quantity at pleasure; but in such cases 
the distinction must always be marked in accentuation. 

In an idolatrous country everything necessarily tends 
towards superstition. The poets of India, therefore, 
hold some letters to be of good and others of ill omen. 
The ambrosial letters {amniam) come under the head 
of the former, while thepoisonous letters (visham) 
belong to the latter class. This distinction, however, is 
not observed in the poems in praise of the gods, who 
are supposed to be beyond such influences. But in 
verses which concern simple mortals the case is 'very 
different. Particular care must be taken never to begin 
any verse addressed to them with a vtsham or unlucky 
letter. In the Telugu and Canarese lan^ages, the 
letters ke, kt, pe, pt, te, h. Sec., are of this number, because 
these letters when written have the point turned 
downwards. On the other hand, the letters ko, po, to. 
Sec., are considered to be lucky letters (amrilam), because 
they have the point turned upwards. 

THE FEET IN VERSE 

The feet are called ganam, and there are two kinds, 
the simple gcmams and the upaganams. The first are 
eight in number, and are expressed by the word 
mmajasanarayala, made up of the first letters of the 
follovnng : — (1) maganam, (2) haganam (3) jaganam, 
(4) saganam, (5) naganam, (6) raganam, (7) yaganam, 
(8) laganam. 

'The first consists of three longs; the second, of a 
long and two shorts; the third, of a long between two 
shorts; the fourth, of two shorts and a long, the fifth, 
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of three shorts; the sixth, of a short between two lon^, 
the seventh, of a short and two longs; the eighth, of 
two longs and a short. 

There are eight upaganems expressed by the word 
gavahana-gamanala, made up likewise by the combina- 
tion of the first letters of the following words 
(1) gaganam, composed of two longs; (2) vaganam, of 
a short and a long; (3) haganam, of a long and a short, 
(4) rudam, of four shorts; (5) galam, of two shorts; (6) 
malagam, of three longs and a short; (7) nagam, of 
three shorts and a long, (8) lalam, of two longs and 
two shorts. 

The Hindu poets discern a certain relation between 
the ganams and the upaganams, according to the effects 
which they are severally supposed to possess the faculty 
of producing. They are all under the protection of 
different planets; and according to the good or evil 
dispositions of these latter, they bring good or ill luck 
Those under the auspices of the moon, which in India 
is the symbol of comfort and coolness, are favourable, 
but the case is just the reverse with those governed 
by the sun. It therefore follows that a piece of 
must never begin with a malign ganam. The Hindu 
prosodies are very diffuse and wearisome on this 
subject 

THE DIFFERENT METRES 


The lines, properly speaking, of ® 

of gamtns and upaganams, and are called ^ 

chaLwms, words which signify TJ^nSJ 

be compared to the hemisocbs or lines of 
verse in Latin, or to the lines often and twelve syllables 
TFreSch and English. The variety 
on the number of ganam they contain, some h g 

and these latter may be vaned at 'Served. 

the requisite number “anigef with^a certain* 

This variety, however, must be managea w 
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amount of taste and be free from all affectation; when 
it is done with discredon, it enhances the beau^ and 
force of the verses, which otherwise would become too 
monotonous. It is just the same with Ladn hexameters, 
which would be wanting in grace if the poet were to 
put either all dactyls or aQ spondees in tne first four 
feet 

The Hindu poets, however, cannot indulge in dus 
interchange of ganam in all their compositions. There 
are cases in which it is absolutely necessary for them 
to use only such as the rules prescribe. 

The various kinds of lines in Hindu verse have aU 
special names. One is called the elephant, another the 
tiger, another the cobra; and so forth. 

RHYME 

There are two Idnds of rhymes in Hindu poetry. 
One occurs at the beginning of the line, and is callra 
yeti or vadi. Thus, where one line begins with the word 
ktrti and the other with kirtana, h is the yeH. The other 
land of rhyme occurs in the second letter or syllable 
of the line, and is called prasam. Thus, in two lines, 
one beginning vnth gop^yd and the other witii 
dipantnm, pa is the prasam. 

For the yeti rhyme the letters ha, kaha, kshu, go, gsha, 
the simple tsha, and the aspirate tshaha Sec., may be 
used. 

For the prasam rhyme attention is, strictly speaking, 
paid only to the consonant, which ought to be*absoli(t^ 
the same; the vowel does not matter so much. Thus 
da, de, dt, do, du all rhyme together. These kinds of 
rhymes, however, are not conudered fine. 

Generally speaking, the more words there are in a 
line having the yeti and the prasam alike, the more 
beautiful uiey appear to the Ifindus. For our part we 
should look upon them as mere chQdish alliterations, 
r«alling to our minds the line of Ennius so often in 
the mouths of schoolboys: 
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O Tite tute Tad ubi tanta, tyranne, tulistil 
There are also other kinds of poetry which 

Aese cases they end as a rule with the same consonant 
ai^ sometimes with the same word. 

Generally speaking, the difficuldes of rhyme are 

Sselves!’^ 


VERSES 

With the pfldajjif, or lines, arranged symmetrically 
wim regard to quantity and rhyme, are formed the 
padyam, sometimes called slokams. They are, properly 
speaking, stanzas or couplets, sometimes reinilar, 
sometimes irregular. 

These padyams are of several kinds, and each has its 
speaal name. 

_ In the simple kanda-padyam certain feet only can be 
introduced, in the- same way as in Latin hexameters, 
in which dactyls and spondees only are used. But a 
single ganam, or foot, may sometimes comprise a whole 
line, such as the followng; Devakt-Devda-Kamsudu, 

The limits of this work hardly permit me to enter 
into more minute details concerning the numerous 
rules to which the structure and arrangement of Hindu 
poetry are subject; but it will appear from what has 
been already said that Hmdu versihcation is by no 
means easy. There are nevertheless a great many people 
of all castes who dabble m rhymes, and amuse 
themselves by reading out publicly and ostentatiously 
the pieces they have composed In India, as in Europe, 

P oetasters abound, while good poets are very ^arce. 

'be Indian languages, however, being very rich in 
synonyms, afford a great advantage to the Hindu poet. 

There are five principal authors who have written 
on the subject of Hindu prosody, and these have laid 
down fixed and unalterable laws for making ver5«. 
Their collected works are called Chandas. The Brahmin 
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who taught me was guided in his insmictions by a 
book whose author had so arranged that every rule 
was comprised in a verse which served at once the 
double purpose of an example of the rule as well as 
the rule itself. 

OF TASTE AND STYLE IN HINDU POETRY 

The predominating features of Hindu poetry are 
emphasis, affectation, and bombast. Every Hindu poet 
womd seem to be a prototype of him who, in Horace, 

Proicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. 

or of the Clitarchus compared by Longinus to a man 
who opens his mouth wide to blow tiirough a tiny 
flute. The poetry of all nations has its pecmiar turns 
of expression, its licences, its own vocabulary, &c., 
which render it difficult of understanding by foreigners; 
but in Hindu poetry the frequent use of elliptical 
phrases, of allegones, of metaphors, and of expressions 
not in vogue in ordinary language, renders the meaning 
so obscure that it is impossible to understand it properly 
unless one makes a special study of the subject Even 
a thorough knowledge of Hindu prose works is of no 
avail 

Were Hindu literature better known to us, it is 
possible that we should find that we have borrowed 
from It the romantic style of our days, which some find 
so beautiful and others so silly If the Hindu poet has 
occasion to describe any particular object, he seldom 
omits even the minutest details He thinks it his duty 
to present it to the view in all its phases 

S’ll rencontre un palais, H m’en dfepeint la face; 

II me prom^ne apr6s de terrasse en terrasse 
Ici s’offre un perron; Id rdgne un corridor, 

LA ce balcon s'enferme en un balustre d’or, 

II compte des plafonds les ronds et les ovales 

If a Hindu poet has a beauuful woman for his theme, 
he will certainly never be content with merely stating, 
in a more or less flowery style, that she is endowed 
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with ail the charms of body and mind. lake the p«nter 
who reproduces on the canvas one feature after another 
of his model, so does our Hindu poet pass m review 
a ea^ usque ad edUem the various charms of the beauty 
he IS describing. The colour of her sidn, the expresaon 
of her face and eyes, in fine, everything connected 
with her, even her most secret charms, appear to him 
objects worthy of his praise. The finishing strokes of 
his brush are generally reserved for the touching up 
of aJl die moral and intellectual qualities which his 
imagination can impart to the fair subject of his verses. 
It may be easily imagined that these descripdve details, 
overloaded as they are mth a vast display of epithets, 
become exceedingly diffuse; but we cannot deny to 
them at least the credit of exactitude. 

Hindu poetry at first sounds harsh and inharmonious 
to a European ear, by reason of the frequent epilations 
with which many of the letters at the beginning, in 
the middle, and at the end of the words are 
pronounced; but, on the other hand, this laboured 
pronunciation gives to the recital a stately and sonorous 
tone, which seldom fails to please one who he b^me 
used to it. At the same time it must be confessed tnrt 
foreigners, and even natives who have not been well 
trained in it from infancy, find almost insurmountable 
diffi rail nVs in mastenng this method of pronunaauon. 

The short pieces that I have seen have appea^ to 
me generally weak and uninspiring I know not whether 
the Hindus have any real dramatic works. I only know 
of a few productions of this nature, and these are 
mixed up with songs and dialogues. The 
or the ten incarnations of Vishnu, is among the nunm • 
But I am not in a position to give any . 

to their merit, or even of their contents, *^“”5 ^ 

I have never taken the trouble to read any of 

More fortunate than the French, who 
of repeating that no epic poem existe in 
the ffndus boast of a great Both 

celebrated are the Ramayana and the Bhaffi 
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are of inordinate length. Hie former recounts the 
deeds and eimloits of Vi^nu under the incarnation 
of Rama; whue the latter rdates the adventures of 
Vishnu metamorphosed in the form of Krishna. Their 
authors have introduced into them the whole idolatrous 
system of the cotmtry — a system on which they are 
often at variance among themselves. It may be easily 
understood that the ‘unities’ prescribed by Aristotie 
have not been observed in these epics. The Bhagavata 
takes up its hero even before his birth, and does not 
quit him till after he is dead. 

The fertile imagination of, the ancient Greeks 
conceived nothing that can be compared with the 
incredible powers and wonderful achievements of the 
Hindu heroes, whose exploits are celebrated in these 
books. Even the colossal Enceladus and tiie giant 
Briareus, with his fifty heads and his hundred bands, 
were but pigmies compared with the wonderful ^ants 
who, according to the Rame^na, sometimes fought for 
Rama and sometimes against him. 

23 


Brahmin Philosophy. — The Six Sects called Shan Mala ~ The 
Doctnne of the Buddhists. 

I have prewously shown (in Part II, Chapter 11) that 
me ancient Brahmins recognized one Supreme and 
Almighty Being, possessing all the attributes that 
reasonable man should ascribe to such a Being. It is 
impossible to believe that these sages, being thus 
impressed with the idea of so perfect a Godhead, could 
have countenanced the absurdities of polytiidsm and 
idolatty. It w^ their successors who adopted these 
absurdiues, little by Uttle, until they led &e nation, 

^ extravagant 
doctnnes in which they are now involved. It must 

be acknowledged that the speculative 
theories in which these andent philosophers indulged 
in the first instence. and of which I shSil have occasmn 
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to speak later on, were calculated to corrupt this pure 
conception of the Deity and of the worshm due to 
Him. Indeed, it was not long before dividea opmions 
arose regarding the nature of God and the creation 
of the Universe. Two prindpal sects were gradually 
developed, each of which possesses up to the present 
day numerous adherents among the modern Brah- 
mins^ The first is called die Dwaita (twofold) sect, 
whose adherents recognize the existence of im bdngs, 
namely, God and Matter, which He created and which 
is one with Him. The other sect, called Adwada (not 
twofold), comprises those who acknowledge but one 
Being, one Substance, one God. It has a more numerous 
following than the other, and includes in its ranks the 
m^ority of those Brahmins who profess to be 
exceptionally learned. Its adepts designate the leading 
prinaples of their doctrine by the technical words 
Abhavena Bhavam Nastt, meaning df mhtlo nthtlfti (from 
nothing nothing is made). They maintain that Creation 
IS an impossibility, and at the same time they hold that 
pre-cxisting and eternal Matter is absolutely chimencaJ 
From these premises they conclude that all that we 
call the universe, including all the various phenomena 
which we see to be comprised within it, has no real 
existence at all, but is merely the result of illusion, 
which IS known among them as Migw From the large 


’•There are, as a matter of faa, three sects Th® **”‘ “ ,*“ 
Adwaua, or non-dualism The Universe exists, but '"'"V “ ® 
form of the one eternal essence All animate and 
are but parts of the Deity, and have no r«l S 

own ’ Thw comes the Damta doctra^ or 
that "God IS supreme, yet essennally different fiwm me 
»ul ^frem die matenal world, both of which •«*« a wd 
eternally distinct existence ’ A third and important 
thl docmne of Vtashtadueuta. or doctrine of “"“f f ^ « 

or Matter ’ —Ed 
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number of stories 'which they have invented for the 
purpose of illustrating this doctrine I have selected the 
following: 

‘A certain man, in a dream, imagined that he had 
been crowned king of a certain country with great 

K and circumstance. The next morning, on leaving 
>use, he met a traveller, who gave him a detailed 
account of festi'vities and ceremonies that had actuaUy 
taken place on the occasion of the coronation of the 
king of the same country, and of which he was himself 
an eye>witness. The incidents related by the latter 
agreed in all particulars with wlmt the former bad 
dreamed. Illusion, Maya, was equally prevalent in both 
cases; and there was no more reality in what the one 
man had seen than in what the other man had dreamed. 


In a word, things that we take for realities are nothing 
but illusions emanating from the Deity, who is the sole 
Being •with an actual existence. Our senses deceive us 
in presenting to us ol^ects which do not really exist 
These objects indeed are nothing but appearances or 
modifications of the Deity; that is to say, there is 
nothing real about them ’ 

I do not know v/hether these would-be philosophers 
deduce from this pernicious doctrine all the conse- 
quTOces which naturally result from it, and look upon 

II ^ immediate author of all the evil as well as 
mi the good that takes place on the earth. Several of 
them, at any rate, are not ashamed to express this 
<mtnion. The Brahmins with whom I have discussed 
the suqect have candidly confessed to me that, in their 
ojiinion, neither good nor evil exists; that, in fart, all 
cnmes, even parricide, adultery, fraud, and periury, 

incited by the divine power; or rather, 
that these acts are imaginative and are simply the 
strange result of Maya, a delusion which deceives us 
and causes us to take the shadow for the reality 


* AbbS’s opinion of the AdwaUa doctnne is not supnoned bv 
modern authonlies, such as Professor Denssen and Prefer 
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The doctrine of Dwasia admits of two actual substances 
— God, and Matter created by God, with which He 
is inseparably united. God, according to this doctrine, 
is omnipresent. He pervades all Matter and incorporates 
Himself, so to speak, with it. He is present in every 
animate and inanimate thing. He does not, however, 
undergo the least change or the least modificadon by 
such coexistence, whatever may be the badness and 
imperfecdon of Ae things vnth which He is united In 
support of this last contendon, the adherents of the 
doctrine of Dwaiia cite, for the purpose of comparison, 
fire and the rays of the sun. They say that tire can 
be incorporated in every substance, pure and impure, 
yet it never loses any of its own purity; so also trith 
the rays of the sun, which are never polluted even 
when penetrating heaps of filth and mud. 

According to th^ese sectarians our souls emanate from 
God .and form part of Him, just as light emanate 
from the sun, wnich illuroinates the whole world with 
an infinite number of rays; just as numberless drops 
of water fall from the same cloud; and just as 
trinkets are formed from the same ingot of wld. 
Whatever may be the number of these mp, of these 
drops of water, and of these tnnkets, it is always to 
the same sun, to the same cloud, and to the same 
ingot of gold that they respectively bdong. 

However, from the very moment that a soul is uniteo 
with a body it finds itsdf imprisoned in the darkness 
of ignorance and sin, just like a frog caught in the 



“tent dLni^;^ and -Pa-ted from H.n. 

ereat and good the soul may be which anii^s a 

Sunan form, it becomes from that 

all the sins, to afl the errors, and to all the weak 

MoHer, who have wntten of « h. Ac highest tenns of pn.«e 
— Ed. 
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which are the natural consequences of this union with 
a body. The vicissitudes that affect the soul while it is 
united with a body do not, however, affect that part 
of its nature which is (hvine. In this respect the soul 
may be compared to the moon, whose ima^ is reflected 
in the water: if the water in which the image of the 
moon is reflected be disturbed, the image also becomes 
disturbed; but it cannot be said that the moon itself 
IS disturbed. The changes and chances of the soul 
united mth different bodies do not seriously concern 
God, from whom it emanates; and as to the soul itself. 
It is immutable, never undergoing the slightest change. 
Its union with (he body lasts till such times as, by 
meditation and penance, it attains a degree of wisdom 
and perfection which permits it to reunite itself anew, 
and that inseparably and for ever, with God: that is 
to say, it ceases to migrate from one body to another. 

The soul is said to be endowed with one of the 
following three gunas, or inherent qualities, viz., Sattva, 
ri^as, or tamos — goodness, passion, or ignorance. It frees 
itself at one time from one, at another time for another, 
of these inherent qualities, and it attains perfection 
only after it is entirely free from all of them. 

Tne five senses of the body play the part of councillors 
and slaves to the soul. For instance, should the soul 
perceive a desirable object, it immediately conceives the 
desire of possessing it. The feet are ordered to approach 
it, and when the object is in view, the eyes are 
commanded to behold it, and the hands to seize it, 
which orders are immediately executed. The nostrils 
are then commanded to smell it, the mouth to open, 
and the tongue to taste it; and these organs comply 
with its wishes. Thereupon the object passes into the 
body with which the soul is united, and the soul is 
then satisfied Thus it is the soul that regulates the 
actions and the movements of the body. It may be 
compared, in this respect, with a magnet placed on a 
brass plate beneath which is an iron needle. If the 
magnet be moved round the plate, the needle follows 
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in the same direction; but if the magnet be removed, 
the needle at once drops down and remains modonless. 
The magnet is therefore typical of the soul, and the 
needle of the body. As long as these two are united, 
the body is susceptible of motion; but no sooner does 
the soul quit the body to take up its abode elsewhere 
than the body becomes insensible, is dissolved, and 
returns to the five dements from which it was originally 
formed. The soul, on the other hand, hke the magnet, 
loses nothing of its efficacy, and in whatever body it 
takes up its abode, always remains the same. 

The two great sects of philosophers above mentioned 
were subsequendy divided into six others, known by 
the peneral name of ShanMoia (the six sects, or schools) 
Their names are (1) Saxva, (2) Sa/Ua, (3) Chatvaka, 
(4) KapaUka, (5) Vaaktuiva, (6) Bouddha. To strive to 
purify the soul, to acquire wisdom and perfection, to 
dissipate the darkness of sin and ignorance, to fr« 
oneself from the thraldom of passion and from the 
wretchedness of life with a view to union wth and 
absorption in the Great Being, the Univer^ Soul, t^ 
ParanuOma or Parabrahma' such are the 
at by these various sects. Each is distinroished 
the others by differences of opmion on the nature oi 
perfect happiness and on the means of ***^‘“6 
^The different forms of knowledge 
schools are known by the 

(2) VedarOa, (3) Mtmamsa, (4) Smtkhya, (5) Patmyala, 

^%h?fost of these school^ the 

GautamaZ, who came from Tirat, near Patna, on 

Wers of the Ganges, is held to 

in Taxhorsastra, i.e. Logic. It recognizes four soui^s 

knowledge, viz. (1) Praiyahsha, or the testimony of 

1 Khom is a compound Sansknt root, meaomg ^ 

Ja ^enTeT^nto a dung and condu^- - ^ 

2 This Gautama is not to be ronfused with Gautama u 
founder of Buddhism — Eo 
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senses righdy exercised; (2) Atamana, or natural and 
visible signs, as for instance smoke, which is proof of 
the presence of fire; (3) U^amana, or Upama, or the 

S lication of a known definition to an unknown object 
to be defined; (4) Apthorsabdam, or the authority 
of infallible texts, which authority they ascribe to the 
Vedas, so far as religion and the worship of the gods 
are concerned, and to the maxims of Gautama, their 
founder, so far as other matters are concerned. 

After the study of Logic, the professors of this school 
lead their disciples to the study of the visible world, 
and then to a knowledge of its Author, whose existence, 
although invisible, is demonstrable by the process of 
Anumma. They gather from the same source proofs 
of His understanding, and from His understanding 
they deduce His immateriality. 

But although God in His essence is spiritual, they 
say that He possesses the power of rendering Himself 
percepuble, and has, in fact, exercised that power. 
From mmkam, or possessing no form, He has become 
akara, or possessing form, with a view to shape and 
animate the world, whose atoms, although eternal, are 
nevertheless, without His presence, motionless and 
lifeless 

Man, according to them, is composed of one body 
and two souls, the one supreme, called Paramaima, which 
IS nothing else than God Himself; the other anim^ or 
Vito/, known by the name of Jivatma, which is in us 
the sentient principle of pleasure and pain. Some hold 
that this IS spiritual, others that it is material 
In order to attain supreme wisdom and perfect 
happiness this sentient pnnaple must be extinguished; 
its complete extincdon leading to union with Paramt^ma. 
The various gradations by which this union is attained 
will be spoken of later on It begins with contemplation 
of, and ends in perfect identity with, God Himself. 
The process of metempsychosis continues _ in the 
meantime, the soul never ceasing its transmigrations 
from one body to another. 
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It must here be remarked that by the word W 
the WUt or el« U.e ^ Ae 

The Vede^ school, founded by the iyl phrato.< 
Sankara Acharya, is distinguished from the rest by li 
nietaphysira, and, we may add, by the obscurity of its 
do^as. Most of the Brahmins of the present day who 
to pass themselves off as learnSi men,lKnji; 
^brace its pnnciples without understanding them! 
Tnic mnnyosis are nowadays not to be found except 
m this school, which is founded on the system of 


The charactensuc feature of this sect is the belief in 
the simple unity of the being, who is none other than 
the that is to say, the Soul. Nothing exists except 
me Ego, yet this Ego in its simple and absolute unity 
fe, so to speak, a trim^ (irinus) by (1) its existence, 
(2) Its infinite wisdom, and (3) its supreme happiness. 

But as the consaousness of Self is not at all in 
accordance with the sublime noUons of this school, 
they admit another purely negative pnnaple, which, 
in consequence, has no actual existence. Tliis is the 
Mapu of the Ego, i.e. error or illusion For instance, I 
believe I am now wriUng to you about the Vedanta, 
but I am mistaken. It is true, indeed, I am Ego, I do 
actually eidst; but you are not You, you do not exist. 
There is nothing existent in the world, except the E^. 
There is nothing VedoiUa, nor doctrine, nor any being 
except the Ego. In imagining to myself that you exist, 

I am under the illusion of Maya. I am mistaken, t^t 
is all. the sul^'ect of my illusion does not in fact exist 
Me^, or illusion, makes men believe that they have 
wives and children, that they possess catde, jewels, 
houses, and other temporal goods, but nothing of ail 
this IS real. Hindus explmn uie effects of this lUu^n 
very imperfectly by comparing therh to a rope coiled 
on the ground and mistaken for a snake. 

True wisdom consists in obtaining deliverance from 
this illusion by diligent contemplation of Self, by ^ 
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persuading oneself that one is the unique, eternal, and 
infinite Being, and so forth, wthout allowing one’s 
attention to be diverted from this truth by the effects 
of Maya. 

The key by which the soul may free itself from these 
illusions of Maya is contmned in the following words, 
which these pretentious sages are bound to repeat 
without ceasing:- Aham-Eva-Param-Brahma, that is^ to 
say, I am mysdf the Supreme Being. The hypothetical 
conception of this idea, they say, should eventually 
result in actual condction and lead to supreme 
blessedness. 

The basic prindple of the Sankhya school, founded 
by Kapila, is the doctrine of Dwatta; it rejects ^the 
upamana of Logpc, and seems generally less pretentioiu 
than the other schools. It also teaches that the so^ is 
simply a part of God, and that the wdsdom acquired 
by yoga, or contemplation, ends in either actual or 
spiritual unity with God. 

Kapila recognized a spiritual nature and a material 
nature, both of them real and eternal. The spiriturf 
nature, by the exerdse of the will, unites itself with 
the material nature outside itself. From this^union are 
born an infinite number of forms and a certain number 
of qualities. Amongst the forms is that of the Ego, by 
reason of which each being can say: I am I, and not 
another. 

As stated above, the qualities are three in number, 
viz. goodness, possum, ignorance. One or other of these 
three qualities predominates in all animate beings and 
accounts for the differences to be observed amongst 
them. 

Another union of spirit (together with its forms and 
qualities) with Matter produces the elements; and a 
third produces the world as it stands. _ , 

Such then, according to this doctrine, is the synthesis 
of the universe. Wisdom acquired through vanous 
stages of contemplation produces freedom of the spirit, 
which liberates itself at one time from one form or 
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fr®*" another, by constandv 
meditating on these three truths-— ^ ‘-instantly 

1. I exist not in any thing] 

2. Nothing exists in mel 

3. I myself exist nod 

This IS expressed by the combination of these three 
words: 


Afasmeeha-namamor-naham! 

sp‘”t has liberated 

Itself from all its forms and qualities This means the 
end Or the world, when everything, returning to its 
piimitive state, is lost in and identined with God 
Kapila maintains that every religion known to him 
servM but to draw together more closely the bonds in 
which the spirit is hdd, instead of helping it to free 
Itself from th^. For, says he, the worship of 
subordinate deities, who are in reality nothing but the 
offspring of the most degraded and latest conceived 
union of spirit with Matter, 'binds us more closely to 
the ol^ect of it instead of liberating us from it. 

The worship also of superior deities, who are in 
reality only the offspring of the closest union of spirit 
with Matter, cannot but in the same way an obstacle 
to complete spiritual freedom. Such is the contention 
of Kapila, and one can but conclude that he wished 
to sap to the very foundauons the authority of the 
Vedas and of the Hindu religion. Indeed, the 
groundwork of his doctrine seems to bear a very dose 
resemblance to that of Spinoza and other modern 
philosophers 

His doctnne ^ves us also to understand that the 
gods of the Vedas are merely allegorical figures relaung 
to the world itself, as much m its first pnnaples as in 
its component parts, which are but emanations from 
or modifications of these first principles. 

Kapila rgects in toto the commonly accepted tenets 
of the Hindu religion, which, according to him, are 
founded on mythical, wicked, and impious stones. 
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He teaches that everything that tends to cherish the 
passions, to which one must necessarily yield if they 
are not surmounted, is calculated to bind the spint 
anew to Matter and to prolong its captmty. It is only 
after having overcome all such passions, and especially 
those of lust, anger, and avarice, that one can aspire 
to complete freedom and the supreme blessedness, 
known as muktt 

The Mvmamsa school, which recognizes a blind and 
irresistible predestination, professes absolute toleration 
with regard to other sects Its adepts scrutinize and 
discuss the dogmas of these sects, without condemning 
them or venturing on any decided opinion with regard 
to them. They commend the utmost tolerance in matters 
of opinion, and affirm that every sect — nay, every 
religion — pursues the same end, viz. happiness, 
although they may differ as to the means of attaining 
it 

I have already described* the abominable orgies of 
the sakti-pu^a, pracUsed by the votaries of the Sakta 
seci^ Their prinapal doctrine seems to be that 
happ mess consists in the enjoyment of sensual pleasures. 

’Inere is another sect called Bouddha Mata, which.Iias 
no Brahmin adherents at all, its followers being chiefly 
Buddhists, whose number at present is very small in 

* See Part II, Chapter 9 

^The Saivas are all worshippers of Siva and Bhavani conjointly, 

and they adore the bnga or compound type of this god and 

f oddess, as the Vaishnavas do the image of Lakshminarayana 
‘here are no exclusive worshippers of Siva besides the sect of 
naked Gyinnosophists called Lingis, and the exclusive adorers of 
the goddess are the SakUu In this last-mentioned sect, as in most 
others, there is a nght-handed and decent path, and a left-handed 
and indecent mode of worship, but the indecent worship of this 
sect IS most grossly so, and consists of unbridled debauchery with 
wine and women This profligate sect is supposed to be numerous, 
though unavowed In most parts of India, if not in all, they are 
held in deserved detestauon, and even the decent SeAUts do no 
make public profession of their tenets, nor wear on their foreheads 
the mark of the sect, lest they should be suspected of belonmng 
to the other branch of it The sacrifice of cattle before idols is 
peculiar to this sect — H T Colebrook 
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Southern India Their doctrine is pure materialism 
Spinoza and his disdples endeavoured to palm it off 
as a new invention of their own; but the aAeists of 
India recoepiized this doctnne many centunes before 
them, and drew from it prettv much die same 
deductions which their European orethren afterwards 
drew, and which have been propagated in modem 
times with such deplorable success. 

According to this odious doctnne there is no other 
god but Matter, which is divided into an infinite number 
of substances, forming as many deities according to 
some, and forming but one god according to others 
They hold that there can be neither vice nor virtue 
during life; neither heaven nor hell after death TTie 
truly wise man, according to them, is he who enjoys 
every kind of sensual pleasure, who believes in nothing 
that is not capable of being felt, and who looks upon 
everything else as chimerical. 

God, that is -to say Matter, remarks a philosopher of 
this abominable school, possesses four sakfts or faculties, 
which are like so many wves to hun These »e 
Knowledge, Destre, Energy, and Maya, or Hlusion The 
body, by applying dl its senses at one and me same 
time to a parucular object, enjoys unalloyed pleasure, 
which is said to be imperfect when the enjoymCTt is 
limited to a part only of the senses It is also trom 
this want of consciousness, or from its iwraa 
application, that pain and sleep originate De^ is 
xiTerely the total failure of the application of ^di^ 
conscmusness to the senses The Vdy thus become 

insensible and perishes. ti,mself 

It IS, they say, simply to amuse and 
wth the pleasures of infancy that God, *at is t y 
jSer. the fb™ °t » SS 

attains the respective stages " whole 

age. Such, briefly, according to this school, is th 

ISrret of birth, life, and d^th 

The second sakti or divme faculty is Desire, m 
of whiSr are as vaned as its impressions God is man. 
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horse, insect, Sec., in fact, whatever He wishes to be. 
This Desire is, in different creatures, as varied as their 
tnclinadons. But each is satisfied when enjoying what 
pleases him most. 

The sahti of Desire, however, obscures that of 
Knowledge, that is, it hinders one from knomng that 
there is' no other deity hut the body, and that birth, 
life and death, sin and virtue, and the successive 
re-births are purely chimerical. From this ignorance, 
occasioned by Desire, originate the inclinarions of 
mankind; such as the affection of a mother for her 
children and the care she bestows in bringing them 
up. The truly wise man, who is anxious to acquire a 
clear perception of the truth, must, therefore, renounce 
all such Desire. 

The third sakb, is Ener^, about which these pretentious 
philosophers speak suil more foolishly. The universe, 
according to them, was in a state of chaos; men lived 
without laws and without caste, in a state of utter 
insubordinadon. To remedy this disorder, a general 
consultadon of bodies was held Energy spoke first: 
'Collecting from all bodies whatever is found most 
excellent in each, I will form a perfect man, who by 
his beauty, wisdom, and strength shall make himself 
master of the whole earth, and shall become its 
sovereign lord. I will be his spouse, and from our 
union shall be born bodies innumerable, each more 
perfect than another.’ 

The proposal of Energy was approved and carried 
into effect. It fully succeeded, and from the wife -of 
a Brahmin called Suddhodana Energy begot the god 
Buddha, who was a man incomparable in all his 
perfections' and the lawgiver of the human race. He 
promulgated laws, the transgression of which alone 
instituted sin. And the greatest sin of all is to deny 
Buddha to be what he is. He who acknowledges him 
>s the true Buddhist, the genuine Brahmin, the guru 
among Brahmins. He knows no other god than his 
own body. To his body alone he offers up sacrifice. 
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and procures for it all posable sensual pleasures He 
has no dread of anything he eats indiscriminately of 
all food; he scruples not to lie in order to attain the 
object of his wish; he acknowledges neither Vishnu 
nor Siva, nor any other eod but himself 

But, seeing that all indmdual bodies are so many 
deities, why is it that they do not all possess the same 
feelings, the same inclinations, and the same knowledge? 
Why IS there such a great number of them ignorant 
of so many beautiful things, of which the Buddhists 
make so much? Such were substandally the Directions 
which a new proselyte of the sect addressed to one of 
Its wise men. The latter replied that the evil was born 
of the fourth wife, or sakis, of the divinity, called Maya 
or Illusion, which fascinates and deceives mankind, 
making them look upon what is false as true It, 
moreover, misleads them into the belief that there are 
gods; that there are such viassitudes as living and 
dying, pollution and purification; and, finally, that there 
are sufferings and rewards aiFier death. The only 
method of preserving oneself from Maya is to ding to 
the doctrine of Buddhism in acknowledging no other 
god but the material body 

The author from whose work I have extracted this 
very obscure account of the system undeitokes to 
explain the theory of Creation, and to show how Goa, 
united to Maya, produced men differing so greatly m 
their inclinations But all that he advances on this 
subject is merely the result of an extrava^n 
imagination, and is no more worthy of attention than 
the talk of a sick man depnved of the use of his reason 

by delirium'- . . 

Returning to his doctrines, I may remark that n 
sneers at the Brahmins for thw *,/ ' 

penances, sacrifices, Vedas, &c The true Ved , 

iThis desmouon of Buddhism conveys an altogether ftl« 

™s?Srd are mcommende/ to consult more modem 

auSionues on the subject — Ed 
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rather the true religion, he declares, is for a man to 
procure for himself all sensual enjoyments; to gratify 
all lus desires; to avenge himself on his enemies, even 
unto death; to renounce all feelings of humanity, and 
to live but for himself. Such sentiments as filial affection, 
lundness, gentleness, and pity are regarded in this 
infamous book, not as virtues, but (who would' believe 
it^} as sins. As an illustration of this principle, mention 
is made, in terms of the highest praise, of a certain 
king who scarcely ever quitted the apartments of his 
wives, and who condemned to death a person whose 
only crime was to pity the sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that human 
monsters, who professed doctrines so detestable and so 
opposed to all considerations of social well-being, 
became objects of general execration, and that they 
were almost exterminated in India, where, it appears, 
they were once so powerful. 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether the genuine Buddhists, 
even in countnes where their religion is predominant, 
would dare to avow publicly such terrible doctrines. I 
even suspect that the book which contains an exposition 
of this doctrine is the work of Brahmins themselves, 
who, for the purpose of bringing odium upon a sect 
for which their caste entertains the most implacable 
hatred, invented these opinions, the very mention of 
which makes one shudder At any rate the book contains 
certain maxims which betray the influence of Hindu 
sophistry. The following are examples illustradng the 
foolish extremes to which they go - 

‘One ought never to yield to teste or appetite in 
eating or drinking, one must habituate oneself to the 
most nauseous food.’ 

‘One must elevate oneself above the prejudices of 
die vulgar, and one must always pursue, in one’s 
conduct and mode of thinking, a course opposite to 
that of others.’ 

The Brahmins, in order to cast odium on the Jains, 
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*eir enemies, accuse them also of professing the 
dtKtrines of Buddhism; but the Jains resent with 
indignation the false insinuauons of their adversaries. 
I have myself heard several Jains speak very forably 
on the horror which such principles inspire in them, 
and complain most bitterly of the dubious methods of 
the Brahmins, who, actuated by hatred and jealousy, 
are not at all ashamed to resort to these 
imputadons. 

There are also other sects, not so well known, and 
among them is the Nastika sect, whose fundamental 
doctrine consists in absolute pyrrhonism or scepucism, 
and also the Lokayatha Sastm sect, whose adherents 
recognize no differences of condidon amon^t mankind, 
no precepts relating to polludon and purincation, and 
who are, moreover, accused of devoting themselves to 
witchcraft and enchantments 

Such, in brief, is what I have been able to understand 
of the numerous doctnnes about which there exists 
such diversity of opinion amongst the Hindus. With 
the object of obtaining an insight into these various 
matters with greater faality, I engaged the services of 
a Brahmin, who was said to be learned, and who, in 
fact, was not wanting in intelligence or knowledge But 
I soon perceived that he was himself completely lost 
in this labyrindi of metaphysics, and the vanous 
Commentaries to which he referred for some plausible 
explanations of my difficuldes tended only to incrcaK 
those difficulties However, being very often too proud 
and presumptuous to acknowledge his inability to maw 
me understand what he did not understand himself, 
he tried to get out of his difficuloes by hums and 
haws By gestures and pantomimic signs, which were 
truly laughable, he endeavoured to make up fo*" 
explanations which I in vain sought from him, and he 
often left me to myself to clear up my own difficuiues 
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24 

Chronology of the Brahmins — The Epoch of the Flood 
The Hindus recognize four ages of the world, to 
which they give the name of yugas. They ^sign to 
each yuga a period of tune which, when all the 
axe added together, wofuld make the creation of the 
world date back several millions of years. 

The first is called Krttita-yu^, to which they assip 
1,728,000 years. The second, which they call Trema- 
yuga, lasted about 1,296,000 years. The third, called 
Dwapara^yuga, lasted about 864,000 years. And the last, 
in which we are now living, is called Kali-yuga, or the 
Age of Misery. It should last about 432,OO0 years. The 
present year of the Christian era (1825) corresponds 
to the year 4,926 of the Kt^-ytiga 
According to this calculation the world has now been 
in existence for 3,892,926 years. 

It is hardly necessary for me to waste time in proving 
that the first three ages are entirely mythical. The 
Hindus themselves seem to regard them in that light, 
since in ordinary life they make no mention of them. 
All their calculations and dates, as well as all the most 
anaent and authentic records at present to be found 
among them, are reckoned from the commencement 
of the KaU-yuga 

This pretension to remote antiquity is a favourite 
illusion amongst ancient civilized peoples, who, as they 
sank into idolatry, soon forgot the traditions of their 
ancestors regarding the creation of the world, and 
believed they could add to their own glory by assuming 
an origin which was, so to say, lost in the dim vista 
of mythical times. It is well known to what extremes 
the Chinese, the Egyptians, and the Greeks carried this 
mania, and it is characteristic of the Hindus that they 
far excel these nations in their pretensions. 

At the close of each of the yugas there took place a 
universal upheaval in nature. No trace of the preceding 
yuga survived in that which followed. The gods 
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themselves shared in the changes brought about by 
these great upheavals. Vishnu, for instance, who was 
white m the preceding became black in the present 
one. 


But of all the the most direful is the Kidpyuga, 
in which we now live. It is venly an Iron Age, an 
epoch of misrule and misery, during which everything 
on earth has deteriorated. The elements, the duration 
of life, the character of mankind, everything, in a 
word, has suffered, everything has undergone a change. 
Deceit has taken the place of justice, and falsehood 
that of truth And this degeneration must continue 
and go on increasing till the end of the yuga. 

From what I have just stated it will be seen that the 
commencement of the true era of the Hindus, that is 
to say, of their Kab-yv^a, dates from about, the same 
time as the epoch of the Deluge — an event ckariy 
recognized by them and very disonctly mentionw by 
their authors, who give it the name oi Jala-fmwyam, 


or the Flood of Waters „ r fu. 

Their present era, indeed, dates specifically fiom tne 
commencement of this Jala-pralayam It is defimray 
stated in the Markandeya-purana and in the 
that this event caused the destruction of all manJnn^ 
with the exception of the seven famous 
Penitents whom I have often had occasion to m » 
and who were saved from the universal 
means of an ark, of which Vishnu himKlf wm th 
pilot Another great personage, called ^ianu, who, 

1 have tried elslwhere to show, was no 
great Noah himself, was also saved 
. great Penitents. The universal flood is not, to ^ 
Kowledge, more clearly referred to Joon 

any heaSien nation that has *^0 in 

of this great event, or described in a the 

keeping with the narrative of Moses, Aan it 
Hindu books to which I have refcwed should 

It IS certainly remarkable that hL never 

be afforded us by a people whose anuqu y 
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been caDed in question; the only people, perhaps, who 
have never fallen into a state of barbarism: a people 
who, judging by the position, the climate, and the 
fertility of their country, must have been one of the 
first nations to be regularly constituted; a people who 
from time immemorial have suffered no considerable 
changes to be made in their piimitive customs, which 
they have always held inviolable. And curiously enough, 
in all their ordinary transactions of life, in me 
promulgation of all their acts, in all their public 
monuments, the Hindus date everything from the 
subsistence of the Flood. They seem to tacitly 
acknowledge the other past ages to be purely chimerical 
and mythical, while they speak of the Kahyuga as the 
only era recognized as authentic. Their public and 
private events are always reckoned by the year of the 
various cycles of sixty years which have elapsed since 
the Deluge. How many historical facts, looked upon 
as established truths, have a far less solid foundation 
than thisi 

Another very remarkable circumstance is that the 
Hindu method of reckoning the age of the world 
agrees essentially with what we have in Holy Scripture. 
In Genesis viii. 13, for example, we read: ‘In the six 
hundredth and first year, in me first month, the first 
day of the month, the waters were dried up from off 
the earth.’ We read in Hindu works. ‘On such a day 
of such a month of such a year of such a cycle, 
reckoning from the commencement of the Kah-yaga.' 

It is true that in the passage just quoted from Holy 
Scripture the date is reckoned from Noah’s birtli He 
was then entering on his six hundred and first year. 
But according to many choronologists, it appears that 
tn times immediately succeeding the Deluge the 
Scriptures reckon time by this patriarch, and that the 
anniversary of his birth commemorated the day on 
which the earth was restored to mankind — a memorable 
®Poch from which they henceforth dated the years of 
the newly-restored eartli, that is, of the new era which 
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they had just entered. 

TTie mighty chan^ which nations underwent entirely 
upset their calculations relating to those remote times; 
but the Hindus, setded as they were in a country long 
exempt from the revolutionary troubles that a^tated 
other countries, have been able to preserve intact the 
tradition of those events. 

Their ordinary cycle is of sixty years, but they have 
also adopted another of ninety years, used in 
astronomical calculations. The latter is a mudi more 
recent invention, and was introduced at the time of 
the death of a famous kmg of India, named Salivahana, 
who reigned over a province then called Sagam, and 
who died at the end of the first century of the Chrisuan 
era. It should be remarked that the use of these two 
different cycles could never occasion the least confusion 
in point of dates, since a period of three ordinary 
cycles corresponds to a peroiod of two astronomical 
cycles, and tney both start from the same epoch. 

The Chinese, likewise, have an ordinary cycle of sixty 
years in common with the Hindus^ but there is this 
difference between the two, the Chinese, according to 
Du Halde, are ignorant as to when their ffa 
commenced, at least with reference to the epoch » 
the Hood. On the other hand, it is hardly likdy toat 
the two nations could have communicated with 
other on this subject, seeing that they do not agree m 
their computations. According to the 4 . 

quoted, the birth of our Saviour falls on the . 

?ear of the Chinese cycle, while it comades wth Ae 
forty-second year of the Hindu . jj j, 

coincidence, nevertheless, goes to “"S'™ 
anuquity of the cycle of sixty years 
the two most anaent races on the face of the arm 

It would b? quite useless to f. Lis 

wi adopted" Wore the Flood, and wheAer . was 
from nW or his imroe^ate ^ for 
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prior to this remarkable event, and that the Hindu 
week agrees exactly with that of the Hebrews and wth 
ours. Indeed, the days of their week correspond exacdy 
with those of ours, and bear similar names. 

One peculiar circumstance is that just as every day 
of the Hindu week has its own particular name, so 
has each of the sixty years of a cycle. Thus, they do 
not say like us that a certmn event happened, say, on 
die twentieth or thirtieth year before or after such an 
era. But they give the year its particular name, and 
say, for exampk, that such an event happened in the 
year Ktlasa, in the year Bdava, in the year Vikary, and 
so forth 

The only real difficulty is that the Hindu computation 
with regard to the epocn of the Flood does not appear 
to correspond with that of Holy Scripture 

But it should be remembered that there is a difference 
of more than nine hundred years between the period 
supposed to have elapsed between the Flood and the 
Birm of Christ according to the Septuagint on the one 
hand, and according to the Vulgate on die other hand 
Yet neither of these calculations is wholly rejected, and 
both of them are supported by able chronologists. The 
Catholic Church, which adheres to the Vulgate for the 
Old Testament, adopts the calculation of the Septuarint 
for the Roman Martyrology, which forms part of its 
liturgy The difference, therefore, between the Hindu 
calculation and our does not appear a sufficient reason 
for rgecting it, or even for supposing that it does not 
proceed from the same source 

According to Hindu calculations, the time that elapsed 
between the Deluge and the Birth of Jesus Christ is 
3,102 years This period differs from that laid down 
in the Vulgate by about 770 years, but it approaches 
much nearer to the calculations made in the Septuagint, 
which gives, 3,258 years between the Deluge and the 
commencement of the Christian era If we accept this 
last calculation, the epoch of the Hindu Jala-paralayam 
does not differ from that of the Deluge of the Holy 
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Scriptures by more than 166 years, a discrepancy of 
no great importance, considering the intncacy of a 
computation which dates from such remote umes. I 
am, therefore, fully convinced that the Hindu 
computation serves to corroborate the accuracy of the 
event as narrated by Moses, and adds incontestable 
evidence to prove that most important event, die 
Universal Deluge. 

Some modem chronologists, with the learned Tour- 
nemine at their head, who based their calculations on 
the Vulgate, have professed to reckon between the 
Deluge and the Christian era a period of 3,234 years, 
and they have supported their calculations with 
substantial arguments Their learned investigations in 
this direction excited even m those days the aomiration 
of competent cntics In relying, therefore, on this 
calculation, we have a difference of only 132 yeap 
between the Hindu computation and that of Holy 
Scripture as regards the Deluge 

Deucalion’s Flood does not approach so near the 
Universal Deluge of Scripture as the Jah-^ralayam or 
the Hindus. All the critics place the former so near 
the Birth of Jesus Christ that its comparative 
modernness alone is quite sufficient to prove that it 
has not even been borrowed from other anaent nanons. 
The Flood of Ogyges, the occurrence of which is 
generally placed in the year 248 before that o 
Deucalion, is, however, posterior by more than twe 
hundred years to the Universal Deluge, , 
the Hindu cdculalions of the JalorpraUiym We ha , 
therefore, fresh evidence that the Flood of r 

that of Deucalion were only pard^ inundatio , 
indeed they are not altogether mythical. 

25 


The Epistolary Style of the Brahmins — Hindu Handimtmg 

Tht Ipfato^ of «!>« irom 

in general is in many respects so different 
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that a few specimens may not be uninteresting to many 
of my readers. 

Letter to an Inferior 

‘They, the Brahmin Soobayah, to him the Brahmin 
Lakshmana, who possesses all kinds of good qualities, 
who is graced wiA all the virtues^ who is true to his 
word, who, by the services he renders to his relations 
and friends, resembles the Chintamani^. Asiruadan^X 
‘The year KUasa, the fourth day of the month of 
Phalguna, I am at Dharmapuri and in good health. I 
am very anxious to have news of thee. 

‘As soon as this letter reaches thee, thou must go to 
that most excellent and most virtuous Brahmin 
Anantayah, and, prostrating thyself at full length at 
his feet, thou must offer him my most humble respects. 

‘And then, without delay, thou must present thyself 
before the chet^ (merchant) Rangapah, and declare to 
him frankly on ray behalf that if he will now plate in 
thy hands the three thousand rupees which he owes 
me, with the interest due thereon at thirty per cent.’ 
I win forget all that has passed, and the matter shall 
be finally settled. But if, on the contrary, he makes 
excuses and puts off the payment of the said amount, 
including interest, tell him that 1 am acquainted with 
certain emcaaous means of teaching him that no person 
shall with impunity break his word with a Brahmin 
such as I am. This is all 1 have to say to thee. Asirvadamf' 

Letter to an Equal 

‘To them, the lords, the lords Ramayah^, who possess 
all those good qualides and virtues which render a 
man esteemed; who are worthy of all the fevours which 

* This IS a mythical stone whidi is supposed to procure every 
blessing for those who possess it. — Oubois. 

^ The word Astrvadam means 'blessing.' — ^Ed 

® A superior and even an equal is always addressed in the plural, 
both in speahing and ivriting This is a rule invariably observed 
among the weD-bted — ^Dubois. 
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‘he particular fivouritti 
TirUa, goaaess l-akshmi; who are great as Mount Mpm- 
who possess a perfea knowledge of Le Zr.v2’ 
Brahmin Soobayah. Namaskaram^^ ^ 

vJt\ fifteenth of the month of 

I and all the members of my family being in 
the enjoyment of good health I shall learn Witl, gfe“ 
pleasure that it is the same with you, and I trusf you 
will let me know in detail all the matters which give 
you joy and contentment. ® 

The twenty-second of the above-mentioned mondi 
being a day on which all the good omens are combined, 
we have selected it for the commencement of tlie 
marriage festivities of my daughter Vijaya-Lakshmi. I 
Mg you will be good enough to be present heie before 
that day, and to bring with you all the members of 
your household without excepting any. I beg tliat you 
Will place yourself at the head of the ceremony, and’ 
that you will be pleased to conduct it^, 

‘Lastly, if there is anything in which I can be of 
service to you, I request you will be pleased to let me 
know. Namaskarami’ 


Letter to a Supenoi 

'To them, the lords, the Brahmin lords, the great 
Brahmins Lakshmanayah, who are endowed with every 
virtue; who are great as Mount Meru; who possess a 
perfect knowledge of the four Vedas; who, by the 
splendour of their good works, shine forth like the 
sun, whose renown is knorvn throughout the fourteen 
worlds, and who are highly praised therein, I, 
Krishnayah, their humble servant and slave, keeping 
myself at a respectful distance from them, with both 
hands joined, my mouth closed, my eyes cast down, 
my head bent — I wait in Ais humble posture, until 


^ Namaskamm means ‘respectful greeting ' — ^Dubois 
®This IS an expression used merely out of politeness in 
of every one who is invited under similar ciicumstances —Dubois 
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they may vouchsafe to cast their dyes on one who is 
nothing in their presence. After obtaining their leave, 
approaching them with fear and respect, and prostrat- 
ing myself on the ground at their feet, which are in 
reality tamarasa (lotus) flowers; after saluting those feet 
with profound respect and kissing them, I address to 
them the following humble supplicadon: 

‘The year .Vtheary, the twentiem of the month Pushya, 
I your most humble slave, whom you have deigned to 
look upon as some chattel, hawng received with both 
hands the letter which your excellency humbled yourself 
by writing to me, having kissed it and put it on my 
head, I afterwards read it with all possible attention 
and care Your excellency may rest assured that 1 will 
execute punctually the orders contained in it, without 
departing from them by the breadth of a grain of 
sesamum. The business mentioned in the letter has 
already been fairly begun, and I hope that by the 
efficacy of your excellency’s benediction it will soon 
terminate to your excellency’s honour and advantage. 
As soon as it is finished, I your most humble servant 
and slave, shall not fail to present myself at your 
excellency’s feet to receive your orders. 

‘Lastly, 1 entreat your excellency to impart to me the 
commands and instructions necessary to enable me to 
act in a manner agreeable to your excellency, and to 
point out to me in what way I may render myself 
most acceptable to your sacred feet, which are real 
tamarasa flowers. For this purpose it will not be 
necessary for your excellency to humble yourself still 
more by writing to me a second time; but it will suffice 
if I receive from your excellency’s bounty a leaf of 
betel indented with your nail, through some confidential 
person who can verbally explain to me the orders of 
your excellency' 

‘Such is my most humble prayer.’ 

* This device frequently serves for credentiab in conveying verbal 
messages — Dubois 
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The compSnientary expressions used at the beginning 
of all these letters, and the humble and sendTe tone 
which pervades them, specially the third letter, present 
when translated suffidendy remarkable examples of 
epistolary style, yet 1 have by no means brought out 
the full force, or rather the extreme platitude, of all 
these expressions. 

Our language has no equivalents for the expressions 
of base flattery and humility with which the Hindus 
are so lavish in their correspondence. These expressions 
are, moreover, used with a certan amount of 
moderation in the letters just quoted. I have seen some 
the complimentary preface alone of which would have 
filled two pages of this book. The eloquence of a writer 
is inexhaustible under this head, espedally when there 
is any question of obtaining some boon or favour. A 

g etitioner can,, indeed, without fear of seeing it thrown 
ack in his fate, — 


A son hfiros, dans un bizarre ouvrage, 
Bonner de I’encensoir au travcrs du visage 


The thicker the smoke of the incense the more does 
it flatter him^'to whom it is offered 
In letters written by one Hindu to another, one nwer 
finds respectful assurances or compliments otterea to 
a wfe. The mere mention of her in a letter 
considered not simply as an indiscretion, , 
breach of politeness, at which the husband would have 

every reason to feel aggrieved 

men one Hindu has occasion to 
another the death of one of bis ^hJeh 

is to sliahtly burn the end of the palm-lea 
the efflStiiig news is mtten; anii ““ Se practe 
bhclt seel nsed by » ■” lie .ii« 

SeSTto edmtoX a severe 
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The reverse is the case when an inferior writes to a 
superior. Any breach of this token of civility on the 
part of an inferior would be considered a dire insult 
by the person to whom he owed respect. Politeness 
also requires that, when writing to an equal, you shall 
place your own name last. 

Having said this much on the epistolary style of the 
Hindus, I will now offer some notes that I have collected 
on their handwriting. 

Learned European scholars have made endless 
researches as to the ori^ of the art of writing, the 
manner in which it was transmitted by one people to 
another, the different characters used, and the various 
kinds of tablets and other materials employed. Many 
conjectures have been offered concerning the systems 
invented by the Chinese and the Egyptians to transmit 
their ideas otherwise than verbally. The languages of 
India, however, seem to have escaped the learned 
investigations of philolo^sts Nevertheless, a careful 
study of these languages would, if I am not mistaken, 
throw a good deal of light on questions still shrouded 
in uncertainty. I have not the slightest pretensions to 
having discovered any new origin of written language, 
nor have I the vain presumption of depriving uie 
Phoenician Cadmus of the glory o( 'Having invented 
the elementary principles of — 


Cet art ingteieux 
De peindre la parole et de parler aux yeux 
Et par les traits divers de figures trac^es 
Donner de la couleur et du corps aux pensees. 

I shall think myself fortunate enough if what I am 
about to say be considered worthy of the attention of 
the learned, and if it present some points of intefest 
to those who are fond of discovering traces of primitive 
times in the usages that sull exist. 

The Hindu books attribute the credit of this 
invaluable invention to the great Brahma, the creator 
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of men and the sovereim arbiter of their desunies. 
The serrated sutures to oe seen on a skull are, they 
say, nothing less than the handwnung of Brahma 
himself, and these indelible characters, traced by his 
divine hand, contain the irrevocable decrees regulaung 
the destiny of each individual of the human race^ U 
may be urged that this Hindu belief is a mere myth, 
and, as such, cannot be regarded as the basis of any 
reasonable conjectures. I am of the same opinion; but 
it must also be admitted that it is one of the oldest 
myths of India, and it proves at any rate that when 
it was invented the knowledge of writing already eidsted. 
Otherwise how could the Hindus of those remote umes 
have discovered traces of writing in these marks on 
skulls? Another fact, or another myth, if one prefers 
to call It so, may be said to corroborate this. The four 
Vedas are considered to be the work of the god 
Brahma, who wrote them with his own hand on leai«s 
of gold. These books, which contain the ntual of the 
idolatrous ceremonies practised by these people, art 
held by them in great veneration, and toeir hip 
antiquity is nowhere called into quesuon. Othw books, 
too, many of which are undoubtedly very old, speak 
of the Vedas as of a far earlier date. Moreover, the 
language in which they are written bad become 
unintelligible in many places The Vedas, 
whomsoever they may have been J 

prove that the origin of Hindu wnting dates fro 
period which is lost in remote antiquity ^ 

^One of the principal articles of the Hindu fm* « 
that relating to the ten Avatars, or 
Vishnu. ThI first and earliest is called f ' 

to fa. to incamatfon of *e ^ 

fish. And what was the cause of it? It wm me i 
the four books of the Vedas. Brahma, „ 

care they were left, fell asleep, and a giant, h s ^ 
aSed^mself of the oppormnuy to ste^ 

volumes Having escaped Shtcb he 

himself in the sea with his precious boo y. 
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swallowed, thinking it would be safer in his bowels. 
Vishnu, having been informed of what had happmed, 
changed himself into a fish, and went in pursuit of 
this enemy of the gods. After a long search, he at 
length discovered the g^ant in the deepest abyss of the 
ocean. He attacked him, vanquished him, and tore him 
in pieces. He then plucked the hidden books from the 
giant’s entrails, and restored them to the god who was 
meir author and guardian. 

Is there anything to be found in any books of ours 
whose unquestionable antiquity is recognized by 
Eurcroean writers that might oe said to compare witn 
this fable, any indication of sources from which it could 
have been borrowed, thus proving its modern date? I 
think not. 

Some of the Hindu authors ascribe the invention of 
wriung to a famous Penitent called Agas^, who, it is 
said, was not taller than a hand’s breadth. He is one 
of the most ancient persons recognized by the Hindus, 
in as much as they make him contemporary with the 
seven Penitents who were saved from me Flood in the 
ark, of which Vishnu himsdf was the pilot. 

Again, the Gymnosophists, or naked penitents of 
India, have never been regarded as mythical per- 
sonages. Even in the time of l^curgus, that is to say, 
nearly nine hundred years before the Christian era, 
these philosophers enjoyed such a reputation for 
wisdom and learning Uiat their fame had spread to 
countries far remote from their own. There is every 
reason to believe that their fame could only have been 
established gradually, and diat their philosophy dated 
from a very remote period. True, some authors assert 
that^ their philosophy was handed down by oral 
tradition, and that they never committed anything to 
writing. It is, however, hard to believe that men who 
gave themselves up to the study of philosophy and 
astronomy could have done so without having recourse 
to written records. 

Be this as it may, I will now briefly describe the 
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present style of writing among the Hindus, mentioning 
(1) the wntten characters used, (2) the materials on 
which they are recorded, (3) the manner in which they 
are written, and (4) the shape of their books and of 
the communications which they address to each other. 

It IS generally stated that there are eighteen living 
languages in use in India, but as a matter of fact there 
are many more. All, or at any rate the majority of 
them, have their own distinct alphabetical characters. 
It IS true that some of these characters, if carefully 
examined, bear a very close resemblance to each other; 
but in the majority of them one can distinguish no 
similarities. Yet, however diversified may be the 
characters employed in writing, there are many 
similarities to be observed in pronunciation and 
phraseolog^y In all these lang[uages the arrangement 
of words admits of few changes or differences In this 
particular they differ widely from the Europran 
mnguages, which, with a general resemblance in their 
alphabetical characters, admit of large variations in 

construction and phiaseology v r j 

What resemblance could, for instance, be louno 


between the letters 

^ ^ J® > 

(a short) (a long) (tha) 

of Uie Tamil language and the letteis 

^ ^ dS 

(a short) (a long) (dia) 

of the Telugu languaae? And the difference « 
striking in the other Tetters of the f on 

two languages are spoken in countnes bordmi^ on 

each other, which in other respects to 

of resemblance. Tlie sanie diversity with regard 

alphabets is noticeable in , Sf^s 

bther facts worthy of note are thatm aU the 
of India (1) the letters are arranged m the same 

(2) the short and ^^tlie^in^onants, 
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never written except at the beginning of a word, special 
inflections being assigned to them when used in the 
middle of a word or after a consonant; (4) each 
consonant must have a vowel inflection' thus, b, c are 
pronounced ba, ca, and their form is changed when 
other vowel inflections are substituted. For instance, in 


Canarese the following letters change their form 
according to the vowel inflections to which they are 
subject, tims: 

^ CS & d-J 

ba be U tha they thee dko dhu 
How is it that there is so much resemblance between 


the various idioms of these languages, and so much 
dissimilarity between the letters of their alphabets? 
Sanskrit appears to be the common type on which the 
other languages have modelled their phraseology, how 
comes it then that they have, in opposition to the 
mother-tongue, adopted letter formations so different 
from that of their common parent^* 

Similar variations are observable in the forms of their 


ciphers or symbols Though they all use the decimal 
notation, they differ widely in the formation of their 
arithmetical figures In the Tamil language, each 
decimal number is denoted by a different sign, thus. — 

<55 lO /JT ^ 

1 10 100 1000 


In Telugu, and in most of the other languages of 
the country, they follow exactly the system which we 
have adopted from the Arabs, the units being expressed 
by a single figure, the tens by two, the hundreds by 
three, the thousands by four, and so on. 

This method, with tlie exception of a few slight 
differences in the shape of the figures, is the one most 
commonly used. The similarity which eitists between 
this method and that of the Arabs can hardly have 
been the result of chance. If one nation did not borrow 
it from the other, it is at any rate probable that both 
borrowed it from the same source. 

The Tamil arithmetical symbols seem, however, to 
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A^hir to the Roman than to the 

numerals. Like the Romans, the TarnHs express 
arithmetical signs by iJttere 

umts, tens,^ hundreds, and thousands as stated above. 

iiut, dissimilar as are the written characters of the 
vanous Hindu languages, they are stfll more dissimilar 
to the written characters known to us as used by other 
ancient nations, such as Syriac, Hebrew',’ Arabic, Greek, 
&c. Unlike the majority of Oriental languages, which 
are wriuen from right to left, Sanskrit and the various 
dialects of India are wiiten, Kkc the European 
languages, from left to right. 

Paper is not unknown to the Hindus They 
manufacture it, not from cotton rags, as is generally 
believed, but from the Hbre of the aloe. I am, however, 
inclined to believe that the use of this coarse paper is 
of comparadveljr-recent date in India, subsequent that 
is, to the invasion of the Moghuls, who must have 
introduced it. At any rate, following the example of 
the Moghuls, the Hindus ^ing in the interior of the 
country, where palm leaves are not procurable, use 
paper instead. But more generally they use black tablets 
named kadatta, on which they write with a white pencil, 
called in Canerese balapu, made of a calcareous quarried 
stone w’hich is very common in the country^ And it is 
with these materials that children learn wridng in the 
schools. 

Nevertheless the ordinary pracdce almost everywhere 
is to write on palm leaves, of which there are two 
species, large and small. The latter are the commoner 
and are said to be the better, they are about three 
inches wide and two feet long. Seven or eight lines 
can be written on each leaf. Th^ are thicker, suffer, 
and stouter than double paper, so that one can easily 
write, or rather engrave, on both sides of them. The 
other kinds of leaves are broader, but not so strong 
They are therefore used only in those places where 
the <^allpr kinds are not easily procurable. They are 
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sometimes used specially as a mark of respect when 
writing to a person or rank. The island of Ceylon 
produces an enormous quantity of the smaUer leaves, 
and they are so dieap that a halfpenny’s worth of 
them would be sufEident for copying an endre folio 
volume. 

Quintus Curdus rdates that the Hindus, at the time 
of the invasion of Alexander the Great, vrrote with an 
iron stilus on the soft and smooth bark of trees. It is 
quite probable that palm leaves were mistaken for the 
bark of trees; for nowhere in India can any evidence 
be found to prove that the bark of trees has ever been 
used for the purpose of wridng. 

Aeneas, in Virgil’s epic, implores the Cumaean Sibyl 
not to write her oracles on the leaves of trees, which 
the winds might speeddy cbsperse: 

Foliis tantum ne carmina manda, 

Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria vends. 

All the commentators are of opinion that the reference 
here is to palm leaves. It is therefore to be presumed 
that these Wves were quite different firom mose now 
used in India, which, on aixount of their weight and 
thickness, could not be blown about by the wind. 

The Hindus write with an iron stilus, or pendl, which 
is from eight to nine inches long. The handle of the 
instrument generally ends in a knife, which is used to 
trim the sides of the leaves so as to mak: them all of 
one size. In wridns with the stilus neither chair nor 
table is required. The leaf is supported on the middle 
finger of the left hand, and is kept steady by being 
held firmly between the thumb and the forefinger. 
The stilus, in wridng, does not glide along the leaC as 
does our pen on paper; but the writer, after finishing 
a word or two, fixes the point of his instrument on 
the last letter, and pushes the leaf from right to left 
till the last line of wridng k finished. This is executed 
with such ease that it is by no means a rare sight to 
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see Hindus writing as they walk along. 

As the characters thus traced are only a sort of faint 
engraving, of the same colour as the leaf itself, and 
therefore not easily decipherable, it is the common 
practice to besmear the whole with fresh cow-dung. 
The leaf is afterwards wiped clean, but the new mater^ 
fills up the engraved letters and gives them a darker 
colour, thus rendering them more distinct and readable. 

This mode of writing is undoubtedly more convenient 
and more simple than oura, so far at least as writing 
on a small scale is concerned, for it does not requiie 
all the materials that we need on such occasions; but 
it will be readily understood that it is not equally 
convenient for writings of a somewhat voluminous 


nature 

As in our ancient manuscripts, the absence of every 
kind of punctuation, and the confusion aiising from 
words and phrases not being sufficiently sepai^d, 
render the perusal of the works of Hindu aumors 
extremely difficult The complicated rules of orthog- 
raphy pertaining to some of 
especially to Tamil, tend to increase this difficulty still 
further Very often the most experienced Person is 
unable to read without difficulty, especiaDy if the wntCT 
has adhered strictly to the rules of CTammar, wmcn 
are generally, however, either ignored or neglectea. 

When Hindus write on paper they do not use a^m 
pen. A Brahmin could not, without defilement, twi* 
TO impure an instrument. Consequently » 
used, called kalam, a word evid^ly of modeim OTgi 
borrowed from the Portuguese The Kahm ’s 
thicker than our quill pen, and is mended in *e »me 

manner. Hindus employed under f Sk S 

Sy aside these scruples, and use the same materials as 

*meT^^Hindu wishes to make up a 

hole « 

^ U.OO. all tog«hor 
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by means of two small pegs or sticks of wood or iron. 
Two thin boards, of the same length and breadth as 
the leaves, are then placed at the top and bottom of 
them, and thus form the binding or covers of the 
book. A long string fastened to one of the covers 
serves to hold the leaves together. If this plan is simple. 
It certainly is not convenient; for whenever one wishes 
to consult the book, the string must be loosened, the 
pegs by means of which the leaves are strung together 
must be removed, and the whole volume taken to 
pieces. 

It will thus be seen that the Hindu system of writing 
and binding books closely resembles that of the ancient 
Romans, who wrote on extremely thin wooden boards, 
which they strung together and formed into a codex. 

The following is the plan adopted by the Hindus in 
the transmission of letters*- They roll up the palm 
leaves on which they are written, and put them into 
an outer covering, upon which they write the address. 
At the junction of the two ends of the outer leaf, 
which are held tog^ether by means of a small incision 
in each, a kind of rough knot is made, serving as a 
seal Due attention must be paid to the lengm and 
breadth of the leaves on v'hich letters are written, 
which vary according to the rank and dignity of those 
to whom they are addressed 

To be the bearer of a letter denotes a kind of 
subordinate position This duty cannot therefore be 
entrusted to superiors, or even to equals, unless they 
undertake it voluntarily In the latter case, etiquette 
forbids the letter being given into the hands of the 
person ^rho has offered to deliver it, the missive must 
be placed on the ground at his feet, and he picks it 
up and becomes responsible for its safe delivery. 

The changes in the form of writing which time brings 
about in other countries do not offer a safe grouiuJ 
for conjecture in the case of Hindu manuscripts. I 
have seen a deed of gift written more than two hundred 
years ago on a plate of gold in Canarese characters. 
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the letters of which were perfectly legible and exactly 
like those at present in use, the form of writing having 
undergone no change whatever during that long 
interval of time 

Nevertheless there are certain monuments in the 
country of very great antiquity, bearing inscriptions 
engraved in characters no longer in use. Some are also 
to he found in various places the characters of which 
are wholly unknown and evidently foreign 1 must leave 
this matter to our learned philologists, as for myself, 
1 admit that I am unable to explain the fact. 

The remarks I have made above concerning the 
dissimilarity of the written characters and the 
resemblance of the g[rammatical study in the various 
Indian languages are equally applicable to Siamese At 
least, so It has been pointed out to me by persons who 
are familiar with that language, and who have 
discovered in its alphabet an arranMment exactly 
similar to that of the Hindu alphAets In some 
languages of India the sign or inflection denoting W£ 
vowel that always accompanies a consonant is placed 
before it; the same pracuce is followed wi^ r^rd m 
several letters in Siamese writing. Like the Hindus, the 
Siamese write from left to right This coinadence can 
hardly be alleged to be the result of chance, it rather 
indicates some common origin 

The investigations of modern authors with reraro 
this subject leave no doubt whatever that the 
language, or the learned tongue of Siam, is a corrap 
form of the Sanskrit. And this mother-tongue 
to have extended even still farther, since we find 
large number of Sansknt words in the Malay ‘anguage. 

However, in shape the Siamese letters as wn 
anneared to me to bear no resemblance whatevCT 
the Hindu alphabets with which I was acquainted 



Hindu Fables. 

The Hindus are pardcularly fond of poec^ and 
fiction, and thdr literature contains a large coue^on 
of interesting fables. Some of th»e fables possess a 
moral significance and are very popular; while others 
are merely stories, of no great value from a literal 
point of view. I have, however, selected a few stoitM 
which appeared to me calculated to interest my readers^ 
and a collection of them will be found in the nCTi 
chapter. 

The fables are to be found in large numbers in 
various Hindu books. They are generally based on 
excellent moral principles, and contain some severe 
criticisms on the vices of men. The following I have 
heard related many times:- 

‘A traveller, having missed his way, was overtaken by 
darkness in the midst of a dense forest In fear of 
w^d beasts, he decided that the only means of escaping 
them would be to spend the night in the branches of 
one of the largest trees which he could find. He 
therefore climbed into a tree, and, without further 
bought of the dangers which might befell him, fell 
fast asleep, and awoke only when the rays of the 
morning sun warned him that it was time to continue 
his journey. As he was preparing to descend, he cast 
his eyes downwards, and espied at the foot of the tree 
a ^ge uger eagerly and impatiently watching, as it 
were, for ite prey. Struck with terror at the sight of 
the beast, the traveller remained for a whUe transfixed 

i T recovering himself 

fi. ^ looking all round him, he obse^ed that 
near foe trw on which he sat were many o^re S 
foeir branches so interla<%d that he could easilv nass 
from one to another, and thus escape foe dancer w£^ 

a IJis eyes, he saw 

ge snake hanging to the branch immSiafa^Sft^ 
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him, with its head nearly touching his own. The gnair« 
was apparently fast aslem, but the slightest noise might 
rouse It. At tlie sight of this twofold danger to wh^ 
he found himself exposed the poor travSer lost all 
courage. His mind wandered, his trembling bmbs could 
hardly support him, and he was on the pmnt of felling 
into me clutthes of the tiger which was watching for 
him below. Chilled wth fnght, he remained motionless 
in face of the cruel death that awaited him, expecting 
every moment to be his last. The unfortunate man, 
however, hawng somewhat recovered his senses, once 
more raised his eyes, and perceived, on one of the 
topmost branches of the tree, a honeycomb, from which 
sweet drops of honey were trickling dow’n at his side. 
Thereupon he stretched forward his head, opened his 
mouth, and put out his tongue to catch ie drops of 
honey as they fell, and in ims delicious enjoyment he 
thought no more of the awful dangers which 
surrounded him.’ 

Besides tlie detached apologues to be found in their 
books, which they are very fond of alluding to m their 
everyday conversations, the Hindus have a regular 
collection of old and popular fables called Panche-tantra 
(the Five Tricks), which have been translated into all 
the languages of the country* It is perhaps the only 

* T^o lolumei of these fables, translated bj ihe Abbt. Mte 
published in Pans in 1872 and 1877, twenty years after his death 

The East, the land of myth and legend, w the natural home of 
the fable, and Hindustan was the birthplace, if not of the ongioal 
of these tales, at least of the oldest shape m which the) still exist 
The Pancho-iontra ha>e been translated into almost ever) langua|y, 
and adapted b) most modem fabulists TheKofifea'oDeia^f^™ 
the names of two jackals in the first stor)), or fables of Bid^i 
or Pilpay, is an Arab version made about 760 A.D. From the 
Hebiew \ersion of Rabbi Joel, John of Capua produced a Laiin 
translation about the end of the fifteemh century, whence all 
later imitations are derived The Hil()podesD,or 'ftwndly mstructli^ 

1 $ a modernized form of the same work, and of it them are iniee 
translations into English b) Dr Charles Wilkms, Sir William Jones, 
and Professor F Johnson 

From Hindustan the Sanskni fables passed to China, inmet. 
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literary work possessed by them which is insttuctive 
and worthy of attention. All castes, without any 
distinction whatever, are allowed to read it. The mortd 
of some of these fables might possibly seem dangerous, 
because calculated to teach how to do evil rather ^n 
how to avoid it; but, speaking generally, their teachings 
are praiseworthy enough. 

The first of these fames of the Pencha-iantra explmns 
how impostors and clever knaves succeed by artifice 
and falsehood in causing harm to persons whom they 
wish to ruin, or in sowing dissension among the most 
intimate of fiiends. The object which the author has 
in view appears to be to vrarn princes and other great 
personages, for whose instruction, by the way, the work 
seems to be principally written, a^inst the intrigues 
of mean parasites and hypocritical courders who throng 
their palaces, and who, by base flattery, calumny, deceit, 
and intrigue, succeed in ruining and supplanting their 
best friends and most faithful servants. 

The following is a short risvmi of the story:- 
In the dty of Patali-puram there reigned a king 
called Suka Darusha, who had a faithful minister named 
Amara Sad. This good prince had three sons, who 
were noted for their stupidity and vulgarity, and who 
were viewed by their father with the most extreme 
dissadsfaction. ^e minister Amara-Sad, conscious of 
the sorrow which was preying on his master, advised 
him to convene a general meeting of all the Brahmins 
of his kingdom, in order to ascertain whether there 
was not one amongst them who would undertake the 

and Persia, and they must have reached Greece at an early date, 
for many of the fwles vrhich passed under the name of Aesop 
are identical with those of the East Aesop to us is little more 
than a name, though, if we may trust a passmg notice in Herotmtus, 
he must have hved in the sixth century B C Probably his fables 
were never wntten down, though several are ascribed to him by 
Xenophon, Anstotle, Plutarch, and other Greek wnters, and Plato 
represents Socrates as beguihng his last days by versifying such 
as he remembered — Ed 
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resj^nsibility of educating the three young princes and 
instilling into them feelinj^s more worthy of their high 
birth. The minister's advice was followed; but of all 
the assembled Brahmms there was only one, named 
Vishnu-Sarma^ who felt himself capable of accomplish- 
ing so difficult a task. 

VishnU'Sarma, after carefully studying the characters 
and dispositions of his pupils, began the work of 
reformation; and in order to accomplish his task, related 
'to them a large number of fables, the lessons of which 
he took great pains to instil into their minds. 

The dramatts personae of the first of these fables are 
a lion holding sway in a vast forest, a bull named 
Sanjivaka, and two foxes, one called Damanaka' and 
the other Karataka, both in the service of the lion 


king. 

Tiie bull Samivaka had been accidentally lost by his 
masteir in the hon king’s forest, where he was leading 
a peaceful, harmless life. Now the two foxes, ^ as it 
happened, had been digraced and ignominiously 
expelled from the court of the lion. One day the lion 
was quenching his thirst in the river Jumna, which 
flowed through the forest, when suddenly, while 
returning to his cave, he heard a most frightful noise 
like Sunder, the like of which he bad never heard 
before. It was in fact the bellowing of the bull Sanjivaka 
Seized with sudden fear, and believing that an animal 
which was able to utter such a dreadful noise must 
assuredly be vastly superior to himself, the lion was 
consumed with dread lest a nval had come to dispiue 
his forest kingdom. Gready troubled in his mmd, he 
reflected how he might get rid of this imaginary dai^e 
While in this dilemma, a happy thought struck hm. 
It was to reconcHe himself wth his former ministers, 
the two foxes, who might possibly help him wth th^r 
advice. He therefore sent messengers to them, 
beseeching them to resume their former posts in h 


he ts called Soma Jenma — Dubois. 


1 In the Telugu copy 



court, and promising to honour them in future with 
unbounded confidence. 

Karataha and Damanaka, aware of the real reason 
of their recall to the king's court, affected the greatest 
indifference with regard to the offers made to them. 
Before complying mth the request of the monarch, 
they calculated au the possible consequences of such a 
reconciliation; and with thb in view they related to 
each other a number of stories bearing on the 
adv^tages and inconveniences that might result from 
their return to the king’s court SufBce it to say they 
at least decided to accept the lion's offer, and 
accordingly waited upon him. 

The monarch welcomed the two foxes with much 
cordiality, and confessed to them the smarming fears 
which assailed him and the cause thereof. Without 
further delay he deputed them, after giving them the 
necessary instrucdons, to wait upon the rival who had 
caused him such uneasiness. The object of their tnittinn . 
they were informed, tras to fathom the designs of this 
unknovm person:^, and, if he had come thiAer with 
hostile intentions, to mquire of him on what conditions 
he was willing to live in peace with the titular monarch. 

The two foxes immedieately went in search of the 
formidable Sanihraka, and at last found him grarine 
p^My on the borden of the river Jumna. At sight 
ot him the two plenipotentiaries gazed at each other 
wth Mtomshment and burst into loud fits of laughter 
for Aey couW not understand, how the presence in 
tire forest of a poor helpless bull, forsaken by hb 

P^^ly cause so much anxiety to their 
master. After thinking the matter over, they 
to make the best of it by encouraging the lion in his 

irs as 
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daring conduct, and told him that he was running a 
great risk of failing a vicdm to the anger of the king 
of the forest. ‘But,* added they, ‘as me lion is of a 
generous disposidon, we will persuade him to pardon 
you and to take you under his protection Come along 
with us to him, and above all be very careful to show 
proper respect and humility in his presence.* 

Returning to the lion, the two foxes began to make 
the most of their services. In their opinion the bull 
Sanjivaka was all that he was supposed to be; and 
moreover he had the reputation of being passionate, 
hot-tempered, distrustful, and obstinate. ‘But’, added 
they, 'by dint of skill and persuasion we have succeeded 
in inducing him to be your intimate friend and faithful 
ally.' The bull was at this stage introduced to the lion, 
who deemed himself extremely fortunate in having, by 
the mediation of his two ministers the foxes, gained 
the alliance of so powerful a friend. 

Sanjivaka was not long in gaming the favour of bis 
royal master, whose fuU ana unbounded confidence 
he soon won by his gentleness, obedience, and other 
good qualities . 

Accordingly the two foxes were once more forsaxen 
by their master, and found themselves obliged to live 
in obscurity and dishonour, as formerly SanjivaKa, 
without even aspiring to any such honour, had hccome 
the channel and medium through whom all favouw 
were bestowed by the king Thereupon Karataka and 
Damanaka perceived that they had made a great 
in introducing this stranger to the lions court, ine 
rum of their rival was evidently the only means by 
which they could hope to regain their former influenrc. 
But finding themselves too weak to get rid of th 
enemy by force, they resolved to achieve their obj«t 
by artifice and ‘"^rigue. Accordingly they prepa^^ 
themselves for the task by telling each other a grc« 
mS febles. the main purpose of which was to show 

what^ one could accomplish by Pj J,ng 

the proper season the acuve powers of an intriguing 

mino. 



States 4 

Having ^ . 

svicceeded in finding ^ vnc^ intentioiis - 

kina's court; and ““^“8 irS^eir’:ffl^ter»s' 

StoTi. «*r to h. irtt «n> f.S'S : 

rf ihe Eoteit. M »(<» *' ontomiatt SMjiwla ^ 

«coad lito of the fo y*^ ' 

IS to show the advantages of union Md faendstap 
among the weak in times of trouble or dangm. It ^ 
the story of a dove, a rat, a raven, a gazelle, and a 
tortoise, who, by simply helping one antstner, escaped 
the greatest dan^. 

The diird fable teUs the story of the crows and the 
owls. It sets forth the dangers to which a person is 
exposed by confiding his private affmrs to those whose 
character he is not well acquainted w*, or to those 
who, after having for a long time been avowed enemies, 
return under the deceitful mask of friendship. It relates 
how a crow, by his cunning and hraocrisy, succeeded 
m stealing his way into the society of owls, the declared 
enemies of his race, and in winning their entire 
confidence. Thereupon, the crow made the best of this 
opportunity to study thdr habits, thdbr resources,, and < 
their strong and weak points, until he was able to' 
devise a sme means of attacldng and extertninating 
them. For instance, he soon found out t^at rh'gir 
common abode was a vast cave, which posse^d only ' 
one entrance. He also discovered that his hatqd fo«' 
experienced insurmountable difficulty in farin g' the '' 
light of the sun. Furnished with thU i^uabk' 
information, he hastened to convene a gederal 'meeting ^ 
of Ac crows. He counselled Aem all to lake'th«'Aeff . 
beaks as much straw, twigs, and ,oA'w (combustible r 
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material as they could carry and to follow him quiedy. 
Accordingly some thousands of his fellows spread their 
wings and arrived at midday near the cave, where the 
owls, tbdr enemies, were slumbering in fancied security. 
The crows heaped up before the entrance of the cave 
the inflammable materia! they had brought with them 
and set fire to it all The majority of the owls were 
instantly suffocated by the smoke, while those which 
attempted to fly away perished in the flames. 

A monkey and a crocodile are the characters 
represented in the fourth foble. It illustrates the dangers 
to which one is exposed by assoaadng^ with wicked 
persons whose friendship and afffection, however 
sincere they may appear to be to start_ with,^ result 
sooner or later in treachery, especially if their own 
interests are at stake. TTiis is the attitude manifested 
by the crocodile towards his friend, the monkey, ^o 
had reposed the utmost confidence in him. 
monkey, however, succeeds in evading by his cunning 
the treacherous plot which the crocodile devised tor 
his destruction. 

The fifth fable is about a Brahmin and his mongooK, 
and illustrates the imprudence of judging rashly by 
appearances A Brahmin once possessed a 
to which his wife and himself were very much attach^ 
The same Brahmin had a child which was still m the 
cradle. One day, being obliged to leave *e house on 
some very pressing business, and there 
to take care of die child, the Brahmin entrusted 
his mongoose, telling the little animal that it woul 
ha ve to answer with its life for any accident that S 
happen to the infant during his absence As sooa » 
the Brahmin had gone^out, the "P’h 

place quite close to the cradle, determined ^ P™ 
Father than permit the slightest injury to rjat 
beinc entrusted to its care. Now « 

hSing-place, it approached the cradle and prepa 
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to attack the child. The mongoose no sooner perceived 
the Mehtful repdle than it rushed furiously upon it, 
and, aner a long and painful struggle, seized it by the 
throat, strangled it, and in its rage tore it to pieces. 
Soon afterwards the Brahmin returned. The mongoose, 
recognizing the voice of its master, ran to him and 
tried to express its joy by rolling at his feet, playfully 
bidng at his legs, showing indeed every manitestation 
of delight at having performed such a brave deed. 
The Brahmin, however, having carefully examined the 
mongoose, and finding it covered with uie blood which 
had flow^ from the wounds of the serpent, rashly 
concluded that the blood could only be that of his 
infant child, whom, as he thought, the mongoose had 
killed, and, in a fit of rage, he seized a Uiick sdck 
which was dose by and killed the poor animal on the 
spot. 

However, what were his grief and despair when on 
entering the room where he had left bis child, he 
found it calmly sleeping; while around the cradle were 
the scattered remains of the huge snake which the 
mongpose had just killed^ He bitterly reproached 
himself for his imprudence and rashness, but, alas! too 
late; and was grieved sorely at the thought that he 
had inconsiderately sacridced the poor animal, to whom 
alone he was indebted for the preservation of his 
beloved son*. 

The author of the Pancha-tarUra has introduced into 
these five principal &bles a large number of minor 
fables which are related by the respective characters 
to each other. Some of these latter resemble those of 
Aesop, but are far more prolix. The Pancha-tantm is 
so constructed that one fable, before it is finished, 
suggests another, which in its turn suggests a third, 

’ A tale exaaly similar to this has been long current in Europe 
It has been told both in story>books and piaures The 
arcumstances are exactly the same, with the exception that the 
animal which fell a victim to the rashness of its master is a dog 
instead of a mongoose — Dubois 
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kftd3M-Ori.5{Ai(greatsdeaHf6ffrftrgiHruitif<ds ''di'Spfa.yai in 
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tAgr 

jSardon' 

8icrdS’C_ 
tH€'7HVe«' 

tiVas ■'tft'ossing .'-nc* ucicnufHw ^ 

ablutiotisab atpUndrbo’Sooiieffhad -neifte^gfed In^ 

water than, he tsaw.(comio^*'4»v>ard5 btrti ^ 
asked 'hun.jwhere.be "wb <he 

on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, the crab 
Brahminj.to. icanyr' ib-.with.>djim^ta tHis 
promising in ■return- for *is- 5 ertidei,tO'.remember h 

findness'^11. its .life, . and: “hSfer atself. 

to be of use, to mm should asked 

The Brahmin," astonished at the crab^ 

& a ire^ture^so'veakjand d.espicab^js 
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named Adita-VarlmaA* OneisdayiS^theATting, when out 

l“se,fer£st. .opse^^d .e]egh% ^gppro^Jim^j 

teira:g}8?r*®t 

t^ to capmr^Ae a^aj^di(^ad^^uwax.t^-lus pgl^, 

Pranch^-and le^s % ‘' 9 ^^=? 

surioTxnded ,%e 4g?*}?"H*9a!PSB7^Sk7 
leadmg^tOj^Aegpjf for uim,.to ^scaDe.,,into„w^d^^^ 
fact, th^d^hant^vmtually^ll j^h^^^ivas d^^ght^ 
*ejr, success and l^d^ *e^n^*at ^9y^ct^ang „to 
rele^e.ihe; depfianL frqm-.thejpit tte^nust .fceep jit 
Staiying .ihere^-jTor, eight, days,, w^p^'feving. lost .al],^ 
strengihp it,;) mighu^pe mpre^^jeagily ^made capture. 
Accordm'gly, everybody retired," leaving' the elephan}., iij 
daysr^ft§i^:smds,„a,^rah^ip wlTo . was 
trayellini:on,,the. bajijs ^qf^ie riyer.Junma^h^^^^^ 
tq,pass that ,w^y, and. seeing .,pi^ dep;^an^Ap_^he' pit, 
aslk(Bd.thevahjfnarhy*wliatjiphn:lupaie acqd^en't,it fouiid 
it§eU .Jhei:e.2v'l1ie,. depliant, 4 ol^pjiim’,;about jts', saji 
iadvemurefo "complain^ .aUr the. sanie'^fUige p'of- ,,the 
torinent^»>yhich at tW^as.. endiiring, ^ not oply from" the 
fall, .but -by -hunger- andjthirst ' 1 1’ .besgughp the Brafiniin 
^o'rhave...jjity,rand‘ tp^ help at tOp^e^^)[l^Its .hb^ty.^he 
Brahmin replied ihatoit was. quite beyond, his ^physical 
powersit9rdrag.out /rom, such a-dqep’pit ai.bpdy of 
sut^ huge-, .jyeight'p and,", bulk But the ^ elephant,- 'still 
further.. enti;eated,-hinif and (besought; huti([_at any^ rate 
to^-give It tb^-Jjen^'iti.ot .his^adyiqe, aSftp how u was 
possible to -escape from the dangers, ,^'hi^ threatened 
It .To .this, the Brahmin .replied that.-if it -had formerly 
rendered sers’ice to anybody, u .should .now- inyoke that 
person's aid.._‘I do . not .remember-,’ answered the 
elephant,‘to have rendered sen’ice to any one except 
to the rats, which I did in the following manner — 
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The Elephant and the Rats 


‘In the country of Kalin»*Desa there lived a king 
named Swarna-Bahu^ *wno suddenly found his 
kingdom infested with myriads of rats, which destroyed 
every living plant and spread desolation everywhere 
His subjects, unable to subsist in the midst of such a 
plague, waited upon the king and entreated him to 
dense some means of freeing the country from the 
ravages of these destructive creatures The king 
immediately mustered aU die hunters and trappers in 
his kingdom, who, furnished with nets and snares of 
all kinds, proceeded at once to make war on the rats 
By dint ot much labour and padence, they succeeded 
at last in drawing all the rats from their holes, every 
one of them being captured and shut up alive in 1^^ 
earthen vessels, where they were left to perish of 


hunger. ^ 

‘Meanwhile,’ continued the elephant, I "i? 

be passing by the spot where die rats were huddled 
up in confinement. Their chief, heanng me coming, 
cdled out to me and entreated me to have compassion 
on him and his companions and to save Jiw liw , 

which, said he, was extremely “SX' “““Xn ves^Ts 
necessary was to kick to pieces *e earthen wsrels 

which held them captive. Touched with FX ^ 
lot of these unfortunate ^tures, I 
temporary prisons, and thus rescued th . 
cer£w deaA The chief of the rats, after thanhng me 
profusely, promised that he and his jgred 

SrevTr remember the signal service 
them, and swore that they would 

* men *?de^hffiad 

ielMHe^Wel, ^^shed' itT^eedy deliverance 
and proceeded on his journey. 


1 Swarna-Bahu means ■golden-armed,' - Ed 
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The elephantT^feii’ tditself, concluded it could not 
do better than follow the advice given by the Brahmin. 
At the call of the elephant, me chief of the rats 
immediately ran to its aid. No sooner did the elephant 
perceive its little friend than it explained the 
misfortunes that had befallen it, as well as the troubles 
with which it was still threatened, and entreated the 
rat to help it somehow or other out of its prison. 

‘This service which thou standest in need ot, my lord 
elephant/ answered the rat, ‘presents no difficulties to 
me; be, therefore, of good courage, and 1 promise to 
effrct diy deliverance very shortly.’ 

The chief of the rats immediately assembled several 
millions of its subjects, and led them to the pit where 
their liberator was buried. They set to work at once 
to burrow all round, throwing the earth into the pit, 
which gradually filled little by little until the elephant 
was able to reach the surfece and shake itself free 
from all danger. 

At the dose of this fable the crab thus addressed 
the Brahmin: ‘If a rat was able to render such a signal 
service to an elephant, is it not possible that an 
opportunity might occur when I might be in a position 
to oblige thee and to tesufy my gratitude to thee?’ 

The Brahmin Kala-Sarma, -delighted at finding so 
much intelligence in such an insignificant creature, no 
longer hesitated to take the crab with him, and putting 
it in his travelling bag, proceeded on his Journey. One 
day, while traversing a dense forest at midday, when 
the sun was hottest, he halted to rest beneath the shade 
of a thick tree, where he soon fell asleep; and this is 
what happened while he was buried in deep slumber; 

The Crow, Uie Serpent, the Brahmin, and the Crab 

Near the tree which the Brahmin Kala-Sarma was 
enjoying his peaceful slumber, a huge snake had taken 
up its s^ode in a white-ant heap, and in the branches 
of the same tree a crow had built its nest. Now the 
crow and the serpent had, in the capacity of neighbours. 
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Liioivi- iiic* BiictKCf'iuiu 'uic '■lauci, luruiwitn, -emerging 
Fi'im Sts'fffeffeat, qui^dy'lappfSached^thb tfaveBei'-'-and 
bil ‘hifn^ '^aU^figMdstanfan&tJtir-’dekth' 'Tfi^feQjJdd^dig 
crbw>-ffrtfii](|f(;all-it5'feilo&'icr&^‘ to^etHerl and^Uie Vh'SIe 
of thetii’VdCddffall fupblj5'^the>cdfpse'ahd’'d€<W(ir'’itp- 



by the‘USUalWgnaL‘The-«fial<re'<ifiinied!aftly-islM_ed-Fr5in 
its retreat and bit ‘thc-'Bhdunin.-killing’hini'instandy 
by its ■’deadly7'Viffnom.’J''IThe*'<frow haSlfened' to 'stiminpn 
its friends atfil rblatiofts, attd*thfe whole-of tlienPpdtfnc6d 
together on ^ibei corpserJBut'-as' they were'''|ii'eparii^ 
to dcvourJit> tbfe-hcad crowfespled-wmething^ifiiwrig 
in the bag tof^thfeJ traveller, and dih^s to-kiiewf«h« 
it v^i'put its h'ead'<iftto'the'bag;iThfereup&n ^C'Ctab 

caught It by the neck with, its claws'?"^, 
to strangle it- to' d^th. -The-cfow ctieSsiotid 
bufthe-crab’swofe^that it'^would -iTptlet go, unl^ roe 
Brabniin whose’''death the'croWihadtjusPcaUs^’-w^s 
restored :w itfer’-’The crbw- ntadc^?>nown wite 
companions theveJcwmity in JwhiCh 
the roridiiions und^ 



tell'itsrfnendftlie snaRe''oi 

reqliestdt toa-eanimate'-tfie-badyiof tHe’^Brahinift 

d9dy; Thfeisnake. mfontied'-oCAejmsfomM 
befallen 'itsi f«cnd,j approach^ tbe,?decea^ age 
Its moudi'-to {the' apoL where it' had'< bitten bim, , , , 

Sr tad i.o«owd h.n, 

and re 5 toi;ed hiin,tp li,fe. • ,j, , not 

WhiV. Ilg'BMhmlS ti^taned 

.BHte.-nrfoiM^a to 7 rfe.liis.ci*^hoI<lmg-aCTo 
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fpince^^e^tro^ has?satisfiedjthe {conditions wjiich-jthou 
didstct^skcrof thou, must calso -fulfilTthe promise 

jvhitrhTthou-'madesb^tb, him- of' sparing his -life, -Jet him*, 
therefore,') go -noifrA % i„'. . > V,- * ,ir r : fU x' - 
joButr,the:~crab,r desiring ',to .punish the ' wicked /crow , m 
aiprppei; .manner, y^d fearing to. carry 'Ciut ‘its design 
ini(^fe ineighbourhbodi of the. snake; '.answered jEhatdt 
woUldm^ ?its 'captiye /free only atrsome distance! from 
the spdtDjvhererithfey were. The . Brahmin, - therefore, 
carri^'the!n'b.oth'a'Uttle farther ■on, and then,^op.e'ning 
hisjbag, told. .the. crab, to hesitate.no longer in fulfilling 
^s .promise.. V ..... . . - ■ >/• 

b 5 ? 0 pMsh,jmanJ’ answered the-crab, *, can. we, attach the 
least < faidi , to; 'the words of the , wicked? Can we ever 
rely on , their, promises’ Thou art, of course, .ignorant 
of thcjfactlthatithis treacherous crow has alread) caused 
die/d^th ‘Ofi a host lof innocent beings, and that if I 
noiUjSgjshim, free he, will cause a. still greater number 
to perish. Wouldst thou like to know what good people 
gai/l bycobliging the ."wicked’ Wouldst thou Tike to learn 
^PK-rtne latter ^ought; to be- treated- when pnce they are 
in our povjerP.'Ijhe following fable will teach thee-— 

n f ^ 

The'Sreihmiti, the Crochdile, iKe Tree, ‘the Cine, and the Fox 

uoOncejirUpon(,;a,.time, • in ^the Brahmin village of 
Agni-sthalaj situated .on die banks of; the., nver Jumna, 
Apre][ liyied^-jii , BrabmP;' named /\5tika ]While on a 
pilgrimage'. to.,che-,.G,anges, he happened one day to 
reach 'a Tiyerj in. which, he intended- to, perform his 
ablutions j^o ’.sooner had , he stepped .into the water 
iban ja. crocojdile approached him, and .learning the 
pprR 0 .se foy -iy-]iich,.he. had und.ertaken the journey, 
entreated him most earnesdy to carry it with him to 
tpe- waters of the sacred river, where itj hoped ,to be 
able^to live, .more’at its ease than in that-riverj w'hich 
frequendy ran , dry during the, hpt season and caused 
ir the .most jierrible siiffermgs. The .B,rab.min, moved 
to .compassjion, ^allowetl-the crocodile to "get .into his 
bag, and, hoisting,, it jo, n his shoulders, pqoceedejd on 
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his journey. On reaching the banks of the Ganges the 
pilgrim opened his bae, and pointing out to the 
crocodile the waters of the river, oade it crawl in. The 
crocodile, however, replied that it felt tired out by the 
long journey they had made together, and was not 
strong enough to reach the water by itself. It therefore 
requested the Brahmin to carry it in to a certain depth. 
The Brahmin, without the least suspiaon of foul ^ay, 
complied with this last request of the crocodile He 
advanced as far as he could into the bed of the river 
and there deposited his travelling companion Just as 
he was turning, however, the crocodile seized him by 
the leg and tried to drag him into deeper water Filled 
with dismay, and incensed at such perfidy, the pilgnm 
exclaimed: "O deceitful and wicked- villain' Is it thus 
that thou returnest evil for good’ Is this the kind of 
honesty which thou practisest? Is this the grautude 
which 1 have to expect from thee for the service I 


have rendered?” i. 

“'Nonsense'” replied the crocodile. 'Why dost thou 
talk to me of honesty and grahtude? The only honesty 
of our days is to ruin those who cherah us 
“'Be pleased, at any rate, to stay the execution 
thy perfidious design for a little while, A 

Brahmin, “and let us see if the J 

professest would be approved by anybody Let us mer 
Sie matter to arbitrators; and should *ere be found 
only three who approve thy mode oj “‘‘"S 
thinking, I consent to be devoured by thee 
•The crocodile yielded to *e wishes of the Brabmm, 
and agreed to defer the samfice until it had se^re 
the approbation of three arbitrators who saw noth g 

applied first of all to a 

the nver hank. The Brahmin asked the tree « “ was 
neht to do evil to those, who had done us g ^ _ 

'io not know,; anjwcm^^o 
is permitted or not, but ^ ^ 

just the kind of treatment which men like yo 
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out to me. 1 appe^e their hunger by nourishing them 
with my succulent fruits; and I shidd them from the 
heat of the sun by sheltering them under my shade. 
Yet, as soon as old age or any accident makes me 
unfit to render them such services, they, forgetting my 
past kindness, cut my branches, and lastly deprive me 
of life itself by digging up my very roots. Hence I 
conclude that honesty among men consists in destroying 
those who cherish them.” 

‘The crocodile and the Brahmin then accosted an 
old cow which was grazing without a keraer on the 
banks of the river. The Brahmin asked if it was not 
an offence against honesty to do evil to those who had 
done good to us. 

‘ "What dost thou mean by the word honestyV' 
answered the cow. “Honesty in our days consists in 
harming those who have rendered us service; I have 
learned this only too well from my own sad experience. 
Till recently I rendered most important services to 
man, I ploughed his fields; I ^ve him calves; I 
nounsheo him with my milk. But, alasi now that I am 
CTown old and unfit to be of service to him, he has 
discarded me. Forsaken and helpless on the banks of 
this river, I find myself exposed at every moment to 
the fury of Wd beasts.” 

‘The (minion of a third arbitrator only wanting 
to complete the ruin of the Brahmin Perceiving a fox, 
he asked him the same question that he had asked the 
mango-tree and the cow. But before making an answer 
the fox wished to be better informed of the points at 
issue. So the Brahmm gave a detailed account of the 
services he had rendered to the crocodile and of the 
treacherous act that the latter was meditating. The fox 
laughed heartily, and seemed at first to be going to 
decide in favour of the crocodile. “However,” said he, 
"before pronouncing a final judgement on yopr affair, 
I must see how you both travelled together.” 

‘The” crocodile, without the least suspicion as to what 
the fox intended to do, and without the least ^hesitation, 
got into the bag, which the Brahmin then hoisted upon 
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his' back.'O'hetfox’toId theiBralrtain'.'ttnfoll6w?him>(abd 
on . reaching- in tisolated 'spot. Ae' .'niadfe.^igns(iio I’the 
Brahtnin..to 'place his:lbadr on fth’e gifennd.S^olsodnet! 
had thii' latter done- so. than- thgifoxtiook afhuge'JstOn'^ 
and ;sniashed'thef head of thdJcrocodile'^thnu’TBen 
turning toithe-'Biihmin.t theifoxnsaidi “Foolish' mail 
that thou <art,' may the dangers;itoo^,ibich'?£hoGhha'st 
been • exji'osings thyself 'teach>f thee: to Isei ifidi-e'ica'refiil 
in future! Remember well th^tfiwe'ish'ouldl'nevef make 
friends, or ' assotSatcs' of *the.i wicked," llFhe iftwrithen 
called. his family together and' made anfhxcellent'meal 
of 'the. deadt crocodile;/, 'kndd the -''Brahmin} ."after 
accomplishing the object of hiS'-pilgrimage byfbiihing 
in the waters of the Ganges, returned'^/hom'et&fe-and 
sound I"" wodt irti V” ' 

' ‘This fable, '■ 'Said the tfab’''l6“ hlS'>4)enfejEactoP' 'the 
Biahniin, who was attentively likfinihg td’&s'nSff&tiVdj 
y convince ' thee ‘that Vi6’.e6venknt''moulfl'be 


lo nave ujcm in our power, wc bjiouiu i 

them ''Sayfh‘g''thii,''thc orib 'hglitdh^Sdfj^jMp pTi Bie 
irow ihd -st’rahgled'k , ."7 

’"After tin's exhibition b^’&tefnjilaFy huni^hmen^ 
Brahmin Kalat^arma, taking ‘ u 6 ; tn«UoS*'^^r? 
cbntinueif.lns 'j'burney; -and' when n? ,re3C§e(| 

Ganges, deposited his ,hul|e, ben'efacidjr ,tKere, M ^esued. 
4fter Texpressing’. His,* deep ^jgratiwde jfoi: 
service’.jdie'’'crab [had /enaeiTed^i to. him;, in saving nu 
life', he peribrmed 'hij-abluudns in tjiensacrw OTcr apd 
retpi;ned,to his ,pwn, country, whichfbe reached without 
further, acadent- i i ■' ii J 

it,V "/Cj (i* ’ '* *'?* '■'^*1* 

T will' hpt jrelaleJ’any.'more ) of .these .fablfcss'ithougn 

mosUrof. them, 3renve5y.jnSirucuve,.iMyi.nnenti^''»a? 
been mei'ely ,lo,'dran Sie''attention„of myrreadep Ao a 

wolrk whichjinrmy./opinion,>5s the 'mosunteuestingla ^ 

usefuI..inrthe.ifrboleiTari^6f'Hiriduditefa^^^^^ 
lit isIimposSibleftO'de*nfiindttHe.dge;of/thdse iawes; 
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smcejndsknthenticnevidence'ofithfcir'-jlatenS'woitfiejdantt 
Ks'iS :5lip^osedjithatAthgy7i-yrere*rtfanBlateci intini*ersiari 
txnfards rth'&j middle -ro£rithe'<su£th- ce'ntui7,9-dnderl:;tKe* 
reign of the Emperor Nurjehan, aritbsthet fragments 
which have been published in Europe have, no doubt, 
been extracted from this Persian translation Indeed, 
La Fontaine himself appears to have gone to it for 
some of his fables. 

The Hindus themsclvfe’ plac'ef’tKe Pancha-tantra among 
their oldest literary-! ■'prqductipijs;^ and die wide 
popularity which it enjoys may be said to be some 
pfoo'f ih'taviSiff'of this'dpinion'^ At'arfy rate tbV'fables 
c6Ht3ined 13' mis 'work appear Ho be-plder 'thsm those 
of ‘AeSop''-' K is' 'uncertain what i^as thA/birfeplafce' of 

lihlif''f£bulist;'^ Vhence we’'m'ay supfebse that’’ he leamC 

A.:.::. -.r 



mankind' t3i&' fdults 



iif'pf6sb«?Th‘ey ^ere ntbst'’probablj<ln' yetSb) as^^at' 
w^s ^tfie''''reraghize3 ftio'de of compfe’smon in ‘anaent 
India' -It 'is ^t^ ahy rate 'certain that fcopies 'exist 'of the 
PoMlw-imitk w'litten'in Sanskrit VerSe'/'^Thbnce; they 
may hive' Heeh translated mtb'prbse for the instru^idn^ 
inp aidiisemeht 6f‘ those to whdmithe ptietic'’ language 

^‘s tfd't fitKiliarV . 

'THe/fiVe prindpal ‘ fables', together ,wth 'Ae 'great 
number’’ faf'miiior tales inten^oven Ih them/jform a 
voluine pf considerable size. ^ 1- 

If Is liot' surprising 'that such' 'a ■ Work shbpld' have an^ 
extensive popiilafity 'among 'a' people like the Hindils, 
prdiife'’to 'fiction an'd admiring the marvell^'s' Nor. is 
It nfecessaryj in brder to chahn '^n'lniaginkfiye people 
like ''’the ';Hin'idus,' to 'exhibit any 'paVticuW wit or 
eruditioh. Thfefe^are' numbers' of Hihdus'wb^rrtake it 
Aeif sole- profession to winder from ‘ 'one " ^ace to 
another relating fables and- stones whi^ arfe’ vpry often 
utterly, devoid evbn -of common sense. ^teIi‘ of the 
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shepherd caste in particular often earn a livelihood in 
this manner. Hence the sajing, It ts a shepherds tale, 
which is frequently used by the Hindus to show that 
a story is incredible. 


2.1 


Hindu Tales 


The Four Deaf Men 


Once upon a time a shepherd, who happened to be 
deaf, was tending his flock near his vUlage. Though 
it was past midday, his wife had not yet brought him 
his breakfast. He was afraid to leave his sheep to fetch 
his food lest some accident should befall tnem, and 
so, after waidng some time longer, and being pressed 
by hunger, he adopted the following course. There 
chancnl to be a t<man, or village watchman, cutting 
grass for his cow on the banks of a neighbouring 
stream, so the shepherd went up to hun, though rather 
reluctandy, for men of this class, although placed as 
guardians over public and private property in the 
village and supposed to prevent any thefts being 
committed, are, generally speaking, great thiwM 
themselves. The shepherd, nevertheless, requested mm 
to keep an eye on his flock during the short tune he 
would be absent, and assured him that on his return 
from breakfast he would reward him handsomely tor 


his trouble , , . 

Now the taban happened to be as deaf as the shep 
himself, and not understanding a word J*® 

being spoken to him, answered angnly as follows 
•Wmit right hast though to this grass, which I h 
beM at sulh trouble to cut? Is my cow to sf ve, whdc 
Ay sheep are being fattened at 't* S 

Ay business and let me alone!’ As he ^^ich 

he made an expressive mooon with 

vSd=rsMod a, a sgral of 
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with his request. The latter, therefore, iinmediately ran 
towards the village, fully determined to give his wife 
a good trouncing for her neglect But he had no 
sooner reached his home than he saw his iidfe stretched 
in the doorway and rolling in the agonies of a \dolent 
colic, the result of eating a quantity of raw beans 

At the sight of the sufferings of his poor vnfe the 
anger of the shepherd vanished, although he saw to 
his chagrin that the necessity of rendering her help 
and of preparing his own breakfast would detain him 
longer man he had expected. Distrusting the honesty 
of the taban, to whom he had confided the care of 
his flock, he made all possible haste, and finally 
returned. On reaching his sheep, which he found 
peacefully grazing at some distance from the spot where 
ne had left them, his first thought was to count them; 
and overjoyed at finding that there was not a single 
one missing, he exclaimed "‘This taban is a really honest 
fellowi He is the very jewel of his class. I promised 
him a reward, and he shall indeed have one.' 

Now there was a lame sheep in the flock, which was 
however sound enough in other respects, and so_ he 
put It on his shoulders and carried it to the taliari, 
saying to him ‘Thou didst indeed watch my flock very 
carefully during my absence; well, here is a sheep 
which thou shalt have as a reward for thy trouble.’ 
But the tabari, catching sight of the lame sheep, 
exclaimed angrily ‘^^at dost thou mean by accusing 
me of having broken thy sheep’s leg? I swear that I 
have not stirred from the spot where thou now seest 
me; I have not gone near diy flock!' 

‘Yes,’ answered the shepherd, ‘it is nice and fat, it 
will furnish a good feast for thy family and friends.’ 

‘Have I not told thee,’ replied the tcdxan in a rage, 
‘that I never went near thy sheep’ and yet thou accusest 
me of having broxen the leg of one of them! Get away 
from here, or I will give thee a sound thrasing.’ And 
he showed by his gestures that he was determined to 
put his threats into execution 



51'0 fftA^fuiAfanherS) Uoittwls^ omi Cermmes 

•YThp'f'Sh^pherd, .pertxivihgiats IdstfHiaflfhispfraena ritas 
gettingrhntosaopassionp uiikbl&^t^fbnde^staiid^'did 
caus&{>df tHis}fn'Ajusr'j|jravocationpIpi|n'hinfseIf iutc^an 
^tdtude.'.ofjdefencer<'Hifenpaii:''were salt )buf3Gt>Mitig>to 
blows/ wh'enr'anniansdA rhqrseBacklibappenediixoirpass 
by. *'rphe)’'.'tIiereupon/:«toppgdii.tlidoriaBr? aAd.^fhe 
sh‘eph)erd,i<Iayingrb&ld>^fitb6'}bridl^, raiddioshiiji'. /Sir, 
kindly’ lutenlfor ^ihiomenciand isayi^bdther it Jis I'twbo 
amt iaidie‘.^m3iig-..inI<thiS'.disputejiiI Jvaht rtovP^esent 
this man sviai’®’shEe^’'as id rewardtffigrtH/spiall WVice 
which' Jie’Jias’rendeted nie(J'and'hd'falls'iiipoii'jnre>and 
wshes-to rfight jflc/’i '“td irtorf'v oJ stij lo 

^.'The /d/ian, .speakin^tinfli*® 'tornvhsaid aiThiStidoItrof 
a.'shepherd rdai'es tO'.accuseflmgro£3havingrbrdkenuhB 
legrbfjone or hisfsheep,'i'U'hBrBasjJjdid/.qot;ifevbi/.g9 
near! his iflocfc^ r,.'.' 'tJ/trcif' Jz t* cirt .iporil li''! bMi 3i* 
“/blow rthe<iliorseiiianiito.ti<iiojptItb^ ihadjappealediras 
arbitrsltoi f'was «ven 'iiiioii6''~dtof tHanaihfcy/wereji and 

not undeisiandihgtaiIword..of''wbaii.wasi8TOken id/hint} 

replied ' ^Yes, d-iconfesiidiatr diis'Hoi's& dbesmof ^e^iy 

belong ' to- foUnd hirmstrayihg on'tihejroadside, 
I fwas inta' hunnyj’and ilimountid' him soiiiiat -1. roig 
get'hlong.’fasten «?hefbelongs>to;-tou;ittake hiin by.a^ 
means.*' lufrilel.'merdonlinue^iny .wavr’fon il 
rimeMoJose'.rsrl .-la't / v-J., r-' 

■ <'Jche.-shepherd’ a’nd >the *to/ion„ eacWcimagining 
thesTiderffhad,, decided 'an favour/ -of.ihiS adversary, 

becameMnore*fa'i.olent.i tham^ever;' cUrting*th 

tW 'had 4hos*erf jas their. irbiiratpr,-<and;accusing>h»n 

roundly'ofupaWiality v to. - v.*' to'i bs;! J’ ' 

At this crisis an;agedBrahmin« chanced torP^^ 
and<as he appeared? more fit to, settle ftheir-mfm . 
they stopped, him and<frequested=,him'.t9 nLojce 

X;.S'tT4,S«% of 
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'it's Statta^^f Stehifanus^'Lifa 


irepIiedr^Y^s.’^yes Irqiiil&'UniderSt^d ^u.'’My l^fe'has 
senr you all to prevent my going away, and to persUlde 
'rtie'(to’’ return '^home^ bt!it.fl'«iliave'- quite- made-up' my 
miiii^J^nd! y<Su;>Will;nbt>iSuc:Geed->in'-'ypar attbmbc-Ndty, 
ydl^^pd all 5kriow:my'i«rife^ She. is'-f-eal 'shrew*- cii_ is 
}unpa8Siblb'''for mei'to' live' any longed with® -such- a 
iharridanhiEver since the 'time' I had the^ misfortune to 
'bwl-her, 'shechas' made -me' commit more siift flian it 
ivnlls'bet^possible for me to expiate '-in a hundred 
iregeirerations ' If am therefore going on a' pilgrimage 
1:o'<£asi '(Benares)^ and onr reaching^ the holy city I 
mean'to'Wash trtySelf in the sacred waters of the Ganges, 
in order that I may pprify inyself from the innumeiable 
sins which her wickedness has caused me to commit. 

have .furthermorci ‘rtiade up • my'- mind' to ' live 
'hencefoKrth-by aims 4n a foreign country, and apart 
fdjiftohBEJ* I . • ' '' > ■ '- 


ofWJjile they: were ail four shouting thus at tlie top of 
•tfeinovoke^ without being - able to understand- each 
Mother, ‘^the rider perceived 'at a' distance some people 
rapidly lapproaching- them Fearing- lest they- might be 
-thei ot^ndrs of • the horse which he 'had taken, li'e 
immediately 'dismounted and took "to his heels ’ 

'liThe ^shepherds finding suddenly that' it was'getdng 
'latej*'’ha5tened: back >to' his' flock, Which'shad 'strayed 
kWjay soine=distance,' uttering-cursCs aS he' trudged along 
againstit' all' arbitrators, and complaining loudly that 
diere'.-'was noCmore justice on - the earth. Finally' he 
attributed--all- the -troubles and disappointments he had 
experienced that day to tHe fact 'that a snake had 
cfosSed"his path’2 in- the morning 
'’■iThe Mtan turned to -his' load of grass, and finding 
.the lame; sheep there, took it up on his shoulders and 

earned iit 'away home, 'to punish the shepherd, as he 
oj , 


1 nave previously remarkra that ‘to marry' and ‘to buy, a woman* 
‘{2 ‘®y**dnymous terms among die Hindus ' — Dubois 
This, -as I -liave already pointed out, is one of the most evil omens 
Dubois . '1 • . . - . ' ' ' 
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thought, for the unjust quarrel he had fastened on 
him. 

As for the aged Brahmin, he continued his way till 
he reached a neighbouring choultry, where he stopped 
to spend the night. Quiet rest and sound sleep dispelled 
the feelings of anger and ill-humour which he had 
cherished against his wife, and the next morning several 
Brahmins, relatives and fnends of his, came in search 
of him, and having found him, succeeded at last in 
soothing his temper and persuading him to return 
home, promising to use their best endeavours to render 
his wife more obedient and less quarrelsome in future. 

The Four Foobsh Brahmins 


In a certain district proclamation had been made of 
a samarudhanam, one of those grand fcMts given to 
Brahmins on divers occasions. Four individuals of this 
caste, having each set out from a different village to 
attend the feast, happened to meet each other on the 
road, and having discovered that they were au 
proceeding to the same place, agreed to traveHogethcr 
during the remainder of their journey. While thus 
walking along in company, they were met by a soldier 
going in the opposite direcuon, who on passing mein, 
greeted them with the salutation generally made to 
Brahmins; that is, he joined his bands together, put 
them to his forehead, and said* 'Samnam m 
(•Respectful greeting to you, my lordi’) to which i 
four Brahmins replied at one and tlie same lime 

•Astrvadam! (‘Our blessing!’). roadside 

Subsequendy they reached a well by the road®”®' 
and thCTC they sat down to quench their thimt and to 
rest for a while under the shade of a ? 

tree. While thus occupied, and ".f hKaS w 
of conversauon, one of them took it ^is tod » 
break the silence by saying to th^e others. You 
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caretully he saluted me>’ 

‘It was not you whom he saluted,’ replied the Brahmin 
seated next to him, ‘it was to me pardcularly that he 
addressed his greeting.’ 

‘You are both mistaken,’ exclaimed the diird. ‘1 can 
assure you that the greeting was addressed to me alone; 
and the proof is that when the soldier said his "Samnam 
ayyo,” he cast his eyes upon mel’ 

'Not at all,’ replied the fourth. ‘It was I only he 
saluted; otherwise, should 1 have answered him as 1 
did, by saying “Asirvadam” 

The altercation grew so warm that the four travellers 
were at last on the point of coming to blows, when 
one of them, the least stupid of the four, wishing to 
prevent so silly a quarrel proceeding to extremes, cried 
as follows ‘What fools we are to be thus quarrelling 
for no purpose! After heaping on each other all the 
insults we are capable of, and after fighting with each 
other like the Sudra rabble, shall we be any nearer to 
the soluuon of our differences^* The fittest person to 
settle the controversy, I think, is he who occasioned 
it. The soldier cannot have gone very far Let us, 
therefore, run after him as quickly as we can, and 
ascertain from him which of us four it was whom he 
, intended to salute.’ 

I ^ This advice, appearing sound to all of them, was 
j immediately followed Accordingly, the four set off in 
I pursuit of the soldier, and at last, quite out of breath, 
I overtook him about a league beyond the place where 
he had saluted them. No sooner had they caught sight 
of him than they cried out to him to stop, and before 
they had quite reached him had put him in foil 
possession of the points of their dispute, requesting 
him to settle it by saying to which of them he had 
directed his salutation. 

The soldier, instantly perceiving the character of the 
people he had to deal with, and wishing to amuse 
himself a little at their expense, coolly replied that he 
intended his salutation for the greatest fool of the 
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four, and then, turning his back on them, continued 
his journey. 

The Brahmins, confounded with his answer, turned 
back and continued their journey for some time in 
perfect silence. But the greeting of the soldier had 
taken so strong a hold of them mat at last they could 
remain silent no longer. The quarrel was therefore 
renewed with greater fury than before The point at 
issue this time was as to which of the four was entitled 
to the distinction mentioned by the soldier, inasmuch 
as each claimed to be the greatest fool of the party 

The dispute as to who had the right to claim this 
extraordinary distinction grew so hot and stiong that 
a hand-to-hand scuffle seemed inevitable However, the 
one who had advised conaliation once before again 
wisely interposed with the view of making peace, and 
spoke as follows, — , 

T think myself the greatest fool of us all, and eacn 
of you thinks the same thing of himself. Now, I ask 
you, IS it by screaming at the top of our voices and 
by dealing each other blows that we shall amve at a 
decision as to which of the four is the great«i oo , 
No, certainly not, let us therefore put an end to our 
quarrel for the time. Here we are within a shwt 
distance of Dhannapuri, Jet us go thither and pre^ 
ourselves at the choultry (the 
request the authorities to settle our dispute . A 
advice seemed sensible enough, they all agreed to adopt 

'*^They could not have arrived at the .f 

opporLne moment The authorities 
Diiarmapuri, consisting of Brahmins and ®the ^ 
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case. 

One of the four thereupon advanced into the middle 
of the assembly and related, without omitting the 
slightest detail, all that had happened m connexion 
with the greeting of the soldier and his ambiguous 
reply. 

On hearing the details of the case the whole court 
burst into fits of laughter The president, who was a 
man of humorous disposition, was delighted at having 
found so favourable an opportunity of amusing himself. 
Assuming, therefore, a grave demeanour and ordering 
every one to keep silent he thus addressed the suitors* 
‘As you are strangers and quite unknown in this town, 
it is impossible that the point at issue, namely, who is 
the greatest fool, can be proved by the evidence of 
witnesses There is only one way that I can see in 
which you can enlighten your judges Let each of you 
in his turn disclose to us some incident of his life on 
which he considers he can best establish his claim to 
egregious folly After hearing you all in turn, we can 
then decide as to which of the four has the light to 
superiority in this respect, and which of you can in 
consequence claim for himself exclusively the soldier’s 
greeting.’ 

All the suitors having agreed to this proposal, one 
of the Brahmins obtained permission lo speak, and 
addressed the assembly as follows - ‘I am very poorly 
clad, as you doubtless see, and my ragged condition 
does not date from to-day I will tell you how I came 
to be so siiabbily attired Many years ago a rich 
merchant of our neighbourhood, who was always very 
chantable toi\ards Brahmins, presented me with two 
pieces of the finest cloth that had ever been seen in 
our agrakaram (village) I showed them to all my friends, 
who never failed to admire them greatly “A beautiful 
present like that,” said they to me, "can only be the 
re^vard of good deeds performed in a previous birth.” 
Before putting them on I washed them, according to 
the usual custom, in order to purify them from the 
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defilement of the weaver's and merchant's touch. Now, 
they were hanging up to dry with tlie ends fastened 
to two branches of a tree, when a dog happening to 
come that way ran under them. 1 caught sight of the 
vile animal only after it had got some distance away, 
and 1 was therefore not quite sure whether it had 
touched my cloths and thus polluted them. I asked 
my children who were dose by about it, but they s.iid 
they had not noticed the dog. How, then, was I to 
make sure about the matter? Well, I decided to go 
down on all-fours till I was about the height of thr 
dog; and in this posture I crawled under the cloths 
"Did I touch them?” I asked my children, who wctc 
watching me. They answered, “No,” and 1 leapt with 
ioy at the happy result. Nevertheless, a moment later 
it struck me mat the dog might possibly have lourhetl 
them with his tail So to be quite sure of this. I fastened 
an upturned sickle on my back, and then, again 
crawling along on all-fours, 1 
under die cloths My children, whom I had asked ‘o 
watch carefully, told me that this time ^e s'ck'c ad 
iust touched the cloths. Not doubting in the least t a 
{he end of the dog’s uil must base ‘oucli^ d c 
cloths in the same way, I laid hold of 
a fit of thoughtless rage, tore them ^ F«cs u ^ 
occurrence soon became known to J , 

neighbourhood, and I was everj^hcre voted w be J 
fool. "Even if the dog really defiled thy 
one, "couldst thou not have removed he dcfiljmcm 

by washing them a second time? , ns, cad 

I had not given the cloths to some POor ' , 

of ^ring Sorau, ricce, "W'>» S' 

you cloths again after such scnsclc ^ 

''^en be bed r.ni5hed bh ««„, one 
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remarked to him: ‘You seem to be very dever at 
crawling about on all-fours.’ ‘Yes, I am indeed very 
dever at it,’ answered the Brahmin, ‘as you shall see.’ 
And, suidng his action to his words, he went down on 
all-fours, and proceeded to run two or three times 
round the spectators, who were splitting their sides 
with laughter 

‘Enou^, enough!’ cried the president. ‘All that we 
have heard and seen furnishes evidence very much in 
your favour, but before coming to any dedsion we 
must hear what the others have to say for themselves.’ 

A second Brahmin accordingly spoke as follows*- 

‘One day, in order to present a decent appearance 
at a samarcuVianam (treat to Brahmins), which had been 
announced in our neighbourhood, 1 called in the barber 
to shave my head and chin When he had finished, I 
told my wife to g^ve him a copper com for hb trouble; 
but by mistake she gave him two. In vain did I request 
the barber to return me the other coin. He was 
obstinate, and refused to do sb; and the more I insisted 
on his returning it, the more stubborn did he become. 
The dispute was becoming very serious when the 
barber, assuming a milder tone, observed. “There is 
only one way of settling the difference between us. 
For the extra coin which you ask me to return I will 
shave your wife’s head as well, if that suits you." 
“Certainly", answered I, after a moment’s reflection; 
“your proposal will, doubtless, put an end to our 
quarrel without unfairness on either side." 

‘My wife, hearing what was about to happen to her, 
wished to run away; but I laid hold of her and made 
her sit down, while the barber, armed with the razor, 
completely shaved her head. My wife kept crying out 
most bitterly the whole time, abusing and cursing both 
of us; but I let her rave, for I preferred seeing her 
head clean shaven to giving this villain of a barber 
money which he had not rightly earned. My wife, 
deprived thus of her beautiful hair, immediately hid 
herself through sheer shame, and dared not appear 
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the accomplice of my wife’s guilt, in order that he 
might be prosecuted and punished according to the 
rigid rules of the caste I solmenly asserted that I w'as 
myself the guilty party, and explained to them all the 
true motive that induced me to act in such a manner. 
My hearers were immensely surprised at what I told 
them, and, looking at each other, at last exclaimed- 
“Is It possible that any married woman who has not 
violated the laws of honour should have her head 
shaved^ This man must be either a downright imposter 
or the greatest fool on the face of the earth ” And I 
hope, genUemen,’ said the narrator m conclusion, ‘that 
you too will think the same, and that you will consider 
my folly to have been far superior to that of the 
Brahmin who tore his cloths to pieces ’ 

The assembly agreed that the speaker had put 
forward a very strong case, but justice required that 
the other two should also be heard 
The third claimant, who was burning with impatience 
to speak, addressed the court as follows - 
‘My name was originally Anantayya, but I am now 
known everywhere as Betel Anantayya, and here follows 
the reason why this nickname was given me. 

‘My wife had been living with me for about a month, 
after having remained for a long time at her father’s 
house on account of her youth, when one night on 
going to bed I told her — I know not for what 
reason — that all women were chatterboxes She at once 
angrily retorted that she knew some men who were 
as much chatterboxes as ivomen I saw at once dial 
she was alluding to myself, and feeling extremely 
piqued at the sharpness of her retort, I said “Now, 
just let us see which of us two will speak the first'” 
CCTtainly,” quoth she “But what shall the loser 
forfeit^" “A betel-leaf',” answered I; and the wager 
being thus made, we both went to sleep without uttering 

Tliiriy or forty of these le.ives could be had for a farthing 
— Dubois 
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the expenses of the sacrifices and oilier ceremonies 
Shat mSst be performed if he was to be s“ccessM. 

‘My relatives, who were by no means well-to (to 
neoDle were utterly dismayed at die exorbitant sum 
demanded by the magician; but rather than 
to remain dumb, they agreed to his terms, Md pronii^d 
moreover to give him a suitable present if he succeeded 
in restoring-to us the use of our tonMM. _ _ 

The magician was on the point of beginning ms 
mystic ceremonies, when one of our Brahmin frmnds 
who was present maintained, in opposition to everybody 
else, that what we were suffering from was a simple 
malady enough, such as he had often seen before, and 
he undertook to cure us without any expense whatever. 
For this purpose all that he required was a plate of 
red-hot charcoal and a small bar of gold. As soon as 
these had been brought he heated the bar of gold 
almost to melting-point; then taking it up with pincers, 
he applied it red hot to the soles of my feet, below 
my elbows, on the pit of my stomach, and lasdy on 
the top of my heacl. I endured these txuel tortures 
without showing the smallest symptom of pain or 
uttenng the least complaint. Indeed, I wouW rather 
have died, if necessary, than lose the bet I had made. 
“Now let us try the remedy on the woman,” said the 
shrewd operator, who was rather discouraged at my 
firmness He then approached my wife and applied 
the red hot bar of gold to the soles of her feet. But 
no sooner did she feel the effects of the burning than 
she quickly drew away her leg, and cried out, “Appah! 
Appah'" (Enough' Enough'). Then, turning towards 
me, she said “I have lost the wager; here is your 
betel-leaf." “Did I not tell you," said I, taking the leaf, 
“that you would be the first to speak^ You thus prove 
by your own conduct that I was right in saying last 
night, when we went to bed, that women are 
chatterboxes,” 

‘The spectators, thoroughly astounded, were garing 
at each other without understanding anything, unril I 
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explained to diem die wager we had made overnight 
befoie going to sleep “What downiight follyi” they 
all exclaimed together. “Whail” said they, “was it for 
a leaf of betel that you spread this alarm in your own 
house and diiough the whole village^ Was it for a leaf 
of betel that you showed such courage in allowing 
yourself to be buinl fiom die feet to the head> Never 
in the whole world iras there seen such stupid folly” 
And from that time 1 have always gone by the name 
of Betel Ananlayya ’ 

This story appeared to die assembly remarkable 
enough as illustrating extraordinary foolishness, but it 
was onl) fair, they said, diat they should hear the 
claims that the fourth suitor had to put fonvard. And 
he, having been granted pei mission to speak, thus 
addressed the assembly - 

‘As the gill to whom I was married vras too young 
to cohabit with me, she continued to lemain for six 
or seven years in her father's house. At last, however, 
she attained die proper age, and 1 was duly appiised 
of the fact by her parents My father-in-laws house 
was SIX or seven miles away fiom ouis, and my mother, 
being unwell at the lime we received diis hap^ 
intelligence, was not in a fit state to undertake the 
journey. She therefoie entiusted to me the duty m 
fetching my wife home She counselled me so to condurt 
myself m word and deed that the girl’s parents might 

not discover my natural 

said my mothei as I took leave of hei, the 

of thy pate, I veiy much fear that thou wit com 

sl7fSol.sh mistake oi other ’’ But I prom«ed » 

conform to hei instrucuons and to be on my 

behaviour; and so depai ted m-law who 

‘I was very well received by my father-in-law wn 
aave a giand feast to all the Brahmins of the v«ag 

m honour of my visit At !^„ffe^an§^I were 

for oui departure having aimed m^'**"^* 

permitted to start uoon us both, 

tather-in-law pouied out his blessings upon 
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but wept most bitterly, as if he had a presentiment of 
the misfortune that was about to befall his unfortunate 
daughter. 

‘It happened to be the hottest part of the year; and 
the heat, on the day of our departure, was something 
terrible Moreover, we had to traverse a desert plain 
several miles across, and the sand, heated by the 
burning sun, soon began to scorch the feet of my 
young wife, who had been brought up in comfort in 
her father’s house, and was not accustomed to such 
hardships. Unable to endure the fatigues of the journey, 
she burst into teais I led her on by the hand, and 
tried my best to rally her spirits But it was in vain. 
She soon became so utterly tired that she could not 
move another step, and lay down on the ground, 
declaring that she was prepared to die on that very 
spot. My distress may easily be imagined. Seated by 
her side, I could not think what to do next, when 
suddenly I spied a merchant passing by, leading a 
number of bullocks laden with various kinds of goods. 
I accosted him at once, and, with tears in my eyes, 
told him the trouble I was in, and entreated him to 
help me with his good advice in my distressing position. 
The merchant approached my wife, and, looking at 
her attentively, informed me that, in consequence of 
the stifling heat then prevailing, the poor girl’s life 
would be equally in danger, whether she remained 
where she was or proceeded farther on her journey. 
“Rather than that you should be subjected to the pain 
of seeing her perish before your, very eyes, and perhaps 
also be exposed to the suspicion of having yourself 
killed her I should advise you to give her up to meT 
he said, “I will put her on the back of one of my best 
bullocks, and will take her away with me, thus saving 
her from certain death You will, it is true, lose her, 
but It is nevertheless far better tliat you should lose 
her with the satisfaction of having saved her life than 
that you should incur the suspicion of having killed 
her As for the jewels, they cannot be worth more 
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than twenty pagodas. See, here are twenty-five for 
them, and you shall give me your wife.” The arguments 
of the man seemed to me quite unanswerable. 1 
therefore took the money which he offered me, while 
he, lifting my wife in his arms, placed her on one of 
his bullocks, and made haste to conUnue his journey 
I also continued mine, and reached home rather late, 
my feet all blistered by the hot sand over which 1 had 
to walk the whole way. “Where is thy wife?” my mother 
asked me, surprised to see me return alone. Thereupon 
I related to her all that had happened since I had left 
home, and finally told her of the sad accident that 
had happened to my youthful spouse, and how I had 
given her aivay to a passing merchant, rather than be 
a witness of her death, and be suspected moreover of 
having been the cause of it At the same time I showed 
my mother the twenty-five pagodas that I had received 
from the merchant as compensation. 

‘Filled with rage at what I had told her, my mother 
was utterly speechless for a while as if turned into 
stone. TTien her suppressed feelings of indignation go 
the better of her, and she gave vent to the viotent 
imprecations and curses at my conduct Thou fool, 
thou wretchl" exclaimed she, “what hast *ou tol 
Sold thy wife, hast thou? Delivered her «P £ 
mani A Brahmin wife become 

low-caste meiehantl What wiU people th nk of tt? What 
will her relatives and ours say when they learn 

disgraceful story? I® ? SS" The sad 

egr^us instance of folly a"** A soon 

oScu?rence which had happened to my jrfe soon 
reached the ears of her relatives, who ^ 

villaee, ailed with rm ‘.‘K'Sainfy woulJ 
reK^ed to b«t nte to d.^ i,"'‘,^g^ollier had 
have murdered both me coroine, and escaped 

we not been forewarned flight Bang 

from their fiinons ve nyan^ by diey Imi 

^ of- 



unanimously found me ^ty, and sentenced me to 
py a fine of two hundred pagodas as compensadon 
tor the injury done to the honour of my &ther-in-iaw. 
Moreover, a proclamation was issued by which 
everybody was bidden, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, ever to give any woman in marriage to such an 
idiot as mysem 1 was, therefore, condemned to remain 
a widower for the rest of my life. It was lucky for 
me, indeed, that I was not altogether outcasts, a 
&vour whidi I owed to the great respect and esteem 
in which my father had been held. 

‘1 must now leave you to judge if this instance of 
foolishness on my ^ is in any way inferior to those 
with which my rivals have been entertaining you, and 
if the honour of being the biggest fool is not justly 
due to me.' 

The assembly, after mature deliberation, decided that 
all four suitors had given such absolute proo& of folly 
that each was over the others; and that each was at 
liberty to call himsdf the greatest fool of aO, and to 
attribute to himself the greeting of the soldier. 'Each 
of you has gained hb suit,’ remarked the president, 
‘so you may now continue your journey in peace, if 
that IS possible.' 

Delighted with so eouitable a judgement, die travdlers 
left the court, each snouting louder than the other: T 
have gained my suit, I have gained my suitl’ 

The Sbnj of Appeal, Prime Mmisler 0 / 

King Krishna Roja) 

Before the invasion of the Mussulmans, at a dme 

' I have included this httle stoiy in the collecuon of Hindu fiction, 
because 1 found it in the sane book fconi which I exttacttd the 
others However, weli-infbmed Hindus have toid me dial the 
storf hat been clothed in the foisn of fiction sunpty in order to 
make it more popular, and that it is rea% founited on histoncat 
Gwt The memoty of the good Kuig Knshna Roya, and of his 
hiithful minister Appaji, is still cherished by the peojde of India, 
who speak of him as a prince whose sole tate was to render his 
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when the Hindus enjoyed the happiness of being ruled 
by princes of iheir own nation, one of these princes, 
named Krishna Roya, was holding sway over one of 
die most fertile provinces of Southern India. This 
benevolent ruler was ever anxious to gam the love and 
respect of his subjects by doing everything in his power 
to make them happy; and, in order to attain this end 
more readily, he always took the most particular cate 
to employ as his ministers and confidential advisers 
ihose persons only who by their wisdom, experience, 
and prudence were capable of affording him wise 
counsel. His prime minister, Appaji, enjoyed more of 
his confidence than any other, because he possessed 
the happy knack of letung his master know the truth 
about things by means of the most entertaining and 
striking allegories. One day, when this wise minister 
was alone wth his sovereign, the latter, having nothing 
particular to do at the moment, asked him to solve 
the followng problem ‘Appaji,’ said he, ‘I have often 
heard it said that in their rdigious and social usages 
men simply follow a beaten track, blindly am 
indiscriminately, however absurd such usages may be 
Can you prove to me the U utli of this assertion and 
the justice of that famous proverb* mrula, Jana 

Appai’i, with his usual modesty, promised the king 
to apply himself to the solution of the question and 
to give his answer m a few days Returning home wi h 
his mind full of the problem, minister sent m 
search of his shepherd who was taking care ol fi 

_ Dubois 
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sheep. This man was a simple country boor with a 
rustic’s ordinary intelligence. When the shepherd 
arrived, Appaji addressed him as follows. — ‘Hear me, 
Kuruba^ you must instandy lay aside your shepherd’s 
garb and put on that of a sannyast or penitent, whom 
you must represent for a few days. You will begin by 
rubbing your whole body with ashes; you will then 
take in one hand a bamboo staff with seven knots and 
in the other the gourd in which a penitent always 
carnes water, while under your arm you will carry the 
antelope’s skin on which persons of that class must 
always sit. Thus equipped, you must go ivithout delay 
to the mountain just outside the town and enter the 
cave which is to be found on its slope. You must lay 
your antelope’s skin on the floor of the cave, and then 
squat down on it like a sannyasi, your eyes firmly fixed 
on the ground, your nostrils tighdy shut with one 
hand, and the other hand resting on the top of your . 
head. Be very careful to play your part properly, and 
take ^ood care not to betray me. It is possible that 
the king, accompanied by his whole court and by a 
great crowd of other people, will come to wsit you in 
the cavern; but w'hoever presents himself, even though 
It be I or the king himself, remain perfectly motionless 
in the posture which I have described to you, looking 
at nobody, speaking to nobody. And whatever happens, 
even though they should tear out the hairs one by 
one from your body, show not the smallest sign of 
pain, and do not budge an inch. These, Kuruba, are 
my commands If by any chance you deviate in the 
least degree from the instructions which I have ^ven 
you, you will answer for it with your life; but if on 
the contrary you follow them punctiliously, you may 
count upon a magnificent reward.’ 

The poor shepherd, accustomed all his life simply to 

’ This ts a name common enough among persons belonging to the 
caste of shepherds Those who take care of cows or goats form 
another caste called Golh — Dubois 
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look after his sheeji, was very diffident as to his ability 
to change his condition for that of a Sannyasi; but the 
tone of his master was so imperative that he judged 
it prudent to waive all objections and to obey him 
blindly. Furnishing himself witli all the necessary 
paraphernalia of his new profession, and thinking over 
all that he had been ordered to do, he departed for 
the cave. Meanwhile Appaji returned to the palace, 
where he found the king surrounded by his courtiers. 
Approaching the monarch with a setious air, Appaji 
addressed him in the following terms.- ‘Great king, 
pardon me if at this moment, when sui rounded by 
your wise councillors you are considering the best 
means of making your people happy — pardon me, 
I say, if I interrupt you in order to announce to you 
that the day has come when the gods, pleased with 
your eminent virtues, have decided to^ give you a 
marked token of their favour and of thdr protection. 
At the very moment that I am speaking a most 
wonderful thing is happening in your kingdom and 
not very far from your royal residence. On the slope 
of the mountain that lies near to your capital there is 
a cave in which a holy penitent, who has descenae 
without doubt from the very abode of the great Vishnu, 
has deigned to take up his dwelling In profound 
meditation on the perfWtions of Parabrahma he » 
wholly insensible to all terrestrial objrctsi he pamiccs 
of no other nourishment than the air which he breatnw, 
not one of the objects that affect the five senses nwRe 
the slightest impression on him In a word, it may 
truth be said of him that his body alone dwells m ih« 
^rid below, while his soul, his thoughts, and a^^^ hi 
Sngs arc already dosdy unucd to to 
hdve no hesitauon in saying that the miracuro 
aonearance of this holy personage in yon*" , 

a'SSs" loaraatac of the mteresl which the god> 

take in you and |,nened to wnh 

aSntStndlndeTb; the k,ng and hi, co«me« 
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The king at once decided to go without delay to ^t 
this illustrious penitent, whose praises the prime 
minister had sung so highly. And in order that the 
risk might be made with a dignity worthy of the 
eminent virtues of him who was the olgect of it, the 
king announced that he would go accompanied by his 
whole court and escorted by his whole army. 
Furthermore, he caused to be proclaimed to all his 
subjects, by public criers, by the beating of drums, and 
by the blowing of trumpets, his reasons for mal^g 
die visit to the mountain; and everybody was invited 
to follow him. The procession was soon on its way. 
Never before had such a magnificent gathering been 
witnessed; never had such a huge multitude of people 
assembled together. Pleasure was depicted upon every 
countenance. The air rang with cries of joy; while 
every one congratulated himself on having lived to 
enjoy the happiness of looking upon one of the greatest 
personages tnat had ever appeared on earth. On his 
arrival at the cave the king, niled with awe at the sight 
of so sacred a spot, entered it with all the marks of 
the most profound respect It was not long before he 
described the form of the illustrious penitent, crouching 
m the strange manner enjoined upon him by the 
minister, and apparendy as modonless as the rocks 
which formed his retreat After gazing upon him for 
some ume in silence, the king tremblingly approached, 
and prostradng himself before him, with his hands 
joined, addressed him humbly as follows: — 'Illustrious 
penitent! happy is the destiny which allowed me to 
live until this nay, so that I might enjoy the inestimable 
happiness of looking upon your sacred foce. I know 
not what it is that has procurra for me such a wonderful 
blessing. The hide that I have done during my life 
cannot possibly have rendered me worthy of such a 
distinction; probably, therefore, it is to the good works 
of my ancestors or to some good work which I may 
have accomplished in preceding births that I now owe 
my good luck. However this may be, the day on which 
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I have seen your sacred feet is certainly the most 
glorious and happy of my hfe. In future 1 have nothing 
more to desire in this worid, for in seeing these sacred 
feet of yours 1 have obtained the greatest blessing 
which could happen to any mortal. The sight of your 
feet alone is sufncient to wash away all the sms which 
1 have committed both m this generation and in the 
preceding one. Henceforth I am as pure as the water 
of the Ganges, and all my desires are accomplished > ’ 
The supposed penitent heard this flattering discourse 
without evincing the slightest sign that he had heard 
it, and without change either of countenance or posture. 
The crowd surrounding him, astonished at this 
indifference, became perfectly convinced that he was 
a supernatural being, for in no other way could they 
account for his solemn silence and complete im* 
raovability. Tt is evident,’ they said, ‘that only the body 
of this holy penitent inhabits this lower world, while 
his soul and his thoughts must be united to the Divinity 
whose image he is ' The king, Krishna Roya, in the 
ecstasy of his religious zeal, and unable to attract a 
single glance from the holy penitent, addressed mm 
in still more flatlenng terms m the hope of winning 
at any rate one look from him. Vain hope, 

The penitent made not the slightest movement ot the 

head, nor relaxed for one moment the imperturbabl 

gravity of his demeanour. , 

^The^ prince was just about to leave 

Appaji addressed him as follows — ‘Great 

Sime so far to visit this grand personage, who wi 

henceforth become an object of 

must not depart without having received his blewing, 
or at any rate some gift which will bring you happ 

Jest of your days Absorbed in meditation, and 

*rn»te Jal objeas »hrt »«n-ound hm. 

«>not break his sJenee; Derenhete ,o» 
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should try to obtain something from him, be it only 
one of the hairs of his body.’ The king took the advice 
of his minister, and approaching the smnyasi, he tore 
out wth extreme care one of uie hairs of his chest, 
put it to his lips, lussed it devoutly, and then, showing 
It to the spectators, he cried' ‘I will preserve this all 
my life. I will cause it to be enclosed in a golden 
locket, which shall always hang about my neck and be 
the most precious of all my ornaments, thoroughly 
convinced as 1 am that so noble a relic will prove to 
be a talisman against all the untoward accidents of 
life.’ 

TThe ministers and courtiers, in imitation of their 
master and wishing to participate in the same blessings, 
surrounded the poor penitent, and each one of them 
tore a hair from his chest, promising at the same time 
to preserve it as carefully as the king had done and 
to nonour it as a holy reUc. Moreover, the escort of 
the prince and the huge multitude which had 
accompanied him, learning what the king and his 
courtiers had done were determined to follow so good 
an example; and in a very short time the supposed 
sannyasi found himself deprived of every hair he 
possessed, from his feet to his head; for the more 
devout amonpt the multitude did not content 
themselves with a single one of his hairs, but pulled 
them out by the handful. The poor Kuruba bore this 
horrible torture without the slightest complaint or the 
smallest change of posture, and without even raising 
his eyes 

On his return to his palace the king hastened to 
inform his women of the wonderful person whom he 
had visited, and showed them the relic of whidi he 
had become the possessor. The royal ladies, filled with 
wonder, one by one took the hair between their fingers, 
kissed it devoutly, pressed it to their eyes, and expressed 
an eager lonmng to see this illustrious personage. But 
as etiquette forbade persons of their sex and rank to 
show themselves in public, they supplicated the king 
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to accord them the favour of having the smnyasi 
brought to the palace, so that they too might enjoy 
the happiness of looking upon him and plucking out 
his hairs with their own &nds The king at first remsed 
to grant their request, but, yielding at length to their 
repeated solicitations, and wishing also to show as much 
honour to the penitent as lay in his power, he 
dispatched his whole court and army on foot and on 
horseback to escort the holy man to the palace. The 
messengers arrived at the cave while the mulutude 
were still scrambling for the hairs of the sannyast The 
foremost and most disunguished amongst them at once 
approached the holy penitent. After explaining to him 
most humbly the object of their mission, they took him 
in their arms and placed him in a superb palanquin, 
where he remained in the same posture that he had 
so carefully maintained Thereupon he was conducted 
with the greatest pomp and circumstance through the 
streets of the town, followed by a multitude of sj^tators 
who filled the air with shouts of joy The poor Kuruba, 
who had eaten nothing for two days, and who wm 
moreover feeling extremely sore from the rough 
treatment which he had received, was very for from 
enjoying all these honours However, 
the farce would soon come to an end and " 
would get his reward, and also fearing to incur vas 
wrath of his master, he managed to keep up his cou^ 
and to restrain himself from declaring who he ww. 
•What have I done,’ he nevertheless murmur^ w 
himself, ‘that I should be made to play ® 
so little suits me and which exposes me 
Lffenng? I would a thousand umes rather m 
mdrSf my flock listening to the roa« of the ngers 

m tt°jun|le Aan ^ deafen^ ^/jtrfonly "tS 

acclamations of this stupid crowd If I were omy 

to ^t at an, and I am still quite in the dark 
as to when and how all this will end 
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The palace was reached while the supposed samvj^ 
was turning over all these things in his head. Carned 
into a superb apartment, he had not long to wait 
before he was visited by the princesses, who came one 
by one to prostrate themselves at his feeL Each of 
them, after gazing at him in wonder and silence for 
some time, was consumed with the desire of possessing 
one of his hairs as a relic to be kept in a locket of 
gold, and to be reckoned as the most precious of their 
^wels. But in vain they searched eveiy visible part of 
his body. The crowd of devotees who had preceded 
them had not left a single hair to be seen. At length, 
after most careful search, they managed to disoiver 
here and there, in the wrinkles of his coarse skin, a 
few hairs which had escaped notice With these they 
were perforce obliged to be content, and having 
religiously collected them they retired. 'TTiereupon the 
king ordered that the penitent should be leu alone 
during the night, in order that he might enjoy the 
repose of which he was so much in need, after the 
fadguing and painful days which he had pass^. App^i, 
however, hawng slipped quietly into the apartment 
where the poor shepherd was languishing of hunger, 
faugue, and anguish, addressed him in me following 
consoling manner.- ’Kuruba, the time of thy trial is 
at an end. Thou hast played thy part most excellendy, 
and I am very pleased with thee. 1 promised thee a 
reward. Rest assured that thou wilt get it MeanwhQe 
lay aside this costume of the penitent and put on thy 
shepherd's garments again. Go and refresh thyself by 
good food and peaceful slumber, and to-morrow 
morning thou shall return to thy occupation.' 

The poor fellow did not require to be told twice. 
He fled by a secret passage which his master pointed 
out to him, determined never to allow himself to be 
entrapped in the same way again. 

The next morning the King, accompanied by his 
principal officials, returned to the apartment where 
the sannyaa had been left the night before, in order 
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aisappearedj The arcumstance. of mii«P 
contributed to strengthen the faith of the public anj 
none doubted that this holy sonnyan was reallv a divine 
being who under human form Ld deS m pLy a 
passing visit to their monarch, and dunng the sEce 
of the night had returned to the abode of happing 
from which he had descended. The appearana of 
personage, as well as his miraculous 
amppearance, formed for many days afterwards the 
sole topic of conversation at the court, in the town, 
and throughout the entire kingdom, until at length 
people grew tired of always repeating the same story, 
and nothing more was heard of it 
A short ume after the event Apptyi was one day at 
the court of the king his master, when the latter 
reminded him of the question which he had asked him 
to solve, viz Is it the custom* which are ridiculous, or 
only the men who follow those customs^ Appi^i was 
only waiting for his opportunity of answering; and 
having obtained an assurance from the king that 
nothing he said would offend his majesty, if his 
explanation were sincere and full, he addressed the 
king as follows*- ‘Great king, your own conduct solved 
the question in a manner quite irrefutable, at the tune 
when you visited the cave in the mountain to see the 
penitent You will no doubt be astonished to hear that 
this famous personage is none other than the shepherd 
who for many years has been looking after my sheep, 
a stupid and uncouth man who is only capable of 
inspiring you with the most sovereign contempt! Yet 
It IS to this very personage that you and your whole 
court rendered divine honours; and that, moreover, 
on my sole testimony. The multitude followed blindly 
in your steps, and without trying to get to the boimm 
of the matter, or to gain any knowledge of the object 
of their devotion, they gave themselves up in an accew 
of religious zeal to honour as a god an unknown and 
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miserable shepherd who has hardly sufficient intel- 
hgence to distinguish him from brute beasts. Does not 
^ this afford a most striking proof that men in their 
religious and civil usages only follow a beaten truck? 
Thus you yourself have justified the truth of the anaent 
proverb which says: Jaltra morula, Jana morula,* 

Krishna Roya, far from being angpr with the liberty 
which Appaji had taken with him in order to bring 
home tol^ the truth on a point of such importance, 
evinced, on the contrary, more affection and confidence 
than ever towards his minister, and continued to regard 
him as the most faithful and staunch of all his 
adherents. 


28 

Ntb Slokas, or Moral Stanzas 

The slokas, or moral stanzas, of whidi 1 am about 
to gne a translation, are familiar to all Hindus who 
are in any way educated. In most Hindu schools 
children are made to learn them by heart as a kind 
of catechism. They are written in Sanskrit verse, but 
as this classical language is not studied or understood 
by man^ people, each sloka is accompanied by a literal 
translauon in the vulgar tongue. The Hindus take great 
delight in introducing these slokas into their ordinary 
conversations. I have tried in my translation to diverge 
as little as possible from the orimnal text; but the 
difficulty of reproducing in a European language 
certain terms and expressions peculiar to the Indian 
languages has resulted in a few of these sentences 
being somewhat incoherenL This feult, of course, is 
not observable when they are read in the original. In 
translating them I have followed the order observed 
by the Indian author. The original collection contains 
a very large number of others, but I have restricted 
myself to reproducing the principal of them in order 
not to tire my readers. 

I. He who feeds us is our father; he who helps us 
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IS our brother, he who places his confidence in us is 
our friend, those whose sentiments accord with ours 
are our kinsmen. 

II. If a margosa seed be dropped into a beverage 
composed of sugar, hon^, and ^ee, the whole of it 
becomes so bitter, that although milk may rain upon 
It for a thousand years the mixture will lose nothing 
of its bitterness This is symbolical of die wicked, who, 
however good people may be to them, never lose their 
natural tendency to do 

III. Beware of becoming attached to any country 
which is not your own, or of serving any master who 
is a foreigner; renounce all relatives who are only so 
nominally; keep nothing which does not belong to you; 
and ledve a guru who can do you no good 

IV. If you undertake to do anything which you find 

to be beyond your powers, give it up at onre. If an 
individual dishonours a whole class, he should be 
excommunicated; if a single inhabitant causes mm to 
a whole village, he should be expelled from * 
village causes the min of a distnct, it should be 
destroyed; and if a district causes the mm of the souJ, 
it must be abandoned^ - 

V. In the afflictions, misfortunes, and tnbulauons oi 
life only he who actively helps us is our friend. 

VI lust as a plant of the forest becomes a mend 
of the body when by virtue of its medicinal properlic 
It cures an illness which afflicts the body, , 
different the one may be from the other, 
who renders us services should jjlevS 

friend, however lowly may be his condition and now 
far he may be separated from us, whereas he who 
affects to be our friend should, if he attempts o 

« The first sentence agpcaR to , 

correct rendenng of J , r„,l„ ,f a family dishonours 

faintly, he may be nIl.iEC, if a village dishonours 

avtllage.ttmaybe^pcll^f^'^f „ ^dangerous .o 
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us, be regarded as our enemy. 

VII. One may render good service to the wicked, 
yet whatever good one may do to them resembles 
characters written in water, which are effaced as soon 
as they are written; but services rendered to good 
people are like characters engraved on stone, which 
are never effaced. 

VIII. One should keep oneself five yards distant from 
a carriage, ten yards from a horse, one hundred yards 
from an elephant, but the distance one should keep 
from a wicked man cannot be measured. 

IX. If one ask which is the more dangerous venom, 
that of a mcked man or that of a serpent, the answer 
is, that however subde the poison of a serpent may 
be, it can at any rate be counteracted by virtue of 
vumtrams; but it is beyond all power to save a person 
from the venom of a wicked man. 

X. To attempt to change the character of a wicked 

man by being kind to him is like trying to make a 
hog clean. It is no use to mix water with milk and 
offer the same to an eagle, for the eagle know the 
secret of separating the milk from the water*. This is 
symbolical of the wicked. , . . 

XI. The venom of a scorpion is to be found in its 
tail, that of a fly in its heau, that of a^ serpent in ite 
fangs; but the venom of a wicked man is to be found 

in all parts of his body. . . v u • 

XII. A wise man preserves an equal mind botti in 
adversity and in prosperity. He allowrs himself nmther 
to be crushed by the former, nor elated by the latter. 

XIII. An inteUigent man is he \^o Imows when to 
speak and when to be silent, whose fhendship is nataral 
and sincere, and who never undertakes anything 

beyond his powers r r • j • • i. 

XIV. Virtue is the best of friends, vice is the worst 
Qf enemies, disappointment is the most cruel of illnesses. 


' In tKe Hindu proverb u is the swan which is credited with this 
^wer. anS nofthe eagle, as Duho« states it - Ed 
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courage is the support of all 
XV. Just as the crow is the Pariah among birds and 
the ass the Pariah among quadrupeds, sol an anS 

but the vilesS 

vS* T® despises his fellows 

AVI. Just as the moon is the light of the night and 

fgta™ daldm. U» 

XVU Flies Itwk for ulcers, kings for war, wicked 
parrels; but good men look only for peace. 
"VIII. The virtuous man may be compared to a 
large I^fy tree which, while it is itself exposed to the 
heat of the sun, gives coolness and comfort to others 
by covering them with its shade 

XIX. When we die the money and jewels which we 
have taken such trouble to amass during our life remain 
in the house Our relatives and friends accompany us 
only to the funeral pyre where our bodies are burnt; 
but our virtues and our vices follow us beyond the 
grave. 

XX. Temporal blessings pass like a dream, beauty 
fades like a flower, the longest life disappeais like a 
flash Our existence may be likened to the bubble that 
forms on the surface of water 

XXI Take heed not to trust yourself to the current 
of a river, to the claws or the horns of an animal, or 
to the promises of kings 

XXIL Take heed to place no trust in a false friend; 
only disappointment will be experienced from a wicked 
woman, nothing good can be hoped for from a person 
who IS forced to act against his inclinations, nothing 
but misfortune can be looked for in a country where 
injustice prevails 

XXIII A man of courage is recognizable in a moment 
of danger, a good wife when one is reduced to miseiy, 
firm friends m times of adversity, and faithful relatives 
at the time of a marriage, 

XXIV. A hypocrite who disguises his true charactei 
and wishes to pass lor an honest man is comparable 
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to strong vinegar which one tries to make sweet by 
mixing with it camphor, musk, and sandal. The attempt 
may well be made, but the vinegar will never altogether 
lose its sourness 

XXV To show friendship for a man in his presence 
and to libel him in his absence is to mix nectar with 
poison. 

XXVI. A mirror is of no use to a blind man; in the 
same way knowledge is of no use to a man without 
discernment. 

XXVII. Take care to spend nothing without hope 
of profit, to undertake nothing without reflection; to 
begin no quarrel without good cause He who does 
not follow these golden rules courts his own ruin 

XXVIII. He who works with diligence will never feel 
hunger; he who devoutly meditates will never commit 
-any CTeat sin; he who is vigilant will never feel fear; 
and he who knows when to speak and when to be 
silent will never be drawn into a quarrel. 

XXIX Truth IS our mother, justice our father, pity 
our wife, respect for others our friend, clemency our 
children Surrounded by such relatives we have nothing 
to fear. 

XXX. It is easier to snatch a pearl from the jaws of 
a crocodile or to twist an angry serpent round one’s 
head like a garland of flowers without incurring danger, 
than to make an ignorant and obstinate person change 
his ideas. 

XXXI. The miser acknowledges neither god nor guru, 
neither parents nor friends He who suffers &om 
hunger pays no heed whether the viands be well or 
ill seasoned He who loves and cultivates knowledge 
has no taste for idleness. The forward person has 
neither shame nor restraint 

XXXII. Temporal blessings are like foam upon the 
water; youth passes like a shadow, riches disappear 
like clouds before the wind Therefore to virtue alone 
should we hold fast 

XXXIII. T.et us realize well that death watches like 
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a tiger to seize us unawares, sickness pursues us like 
a rdentless enemy, earthly joys are like a leaky vessel 
from which water trickles ceaselessly until it is empty. 

XXXIV. Before the existence of earth, water, air, 
wind, fire, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, sun, stais, and other 
objects, God One and Eternal was in existence. 

XXXV. Pride and arrogance suit no one; constancy, 
humanity, sweetness, compassion, trutli, love for one’s 
neighbour, conjugal fidfelity, goodness, amiability, 
•cleanliness, are all qualities that distinguish leally 
virtuous people He who possesses all these ten qualities 
is a true guru. 

XXXVI. Unhappy is tlie son whose father contracts 
debts; unhappy 's the father whose son bears a bad 
character, unhappy is the wife whose husband is 
unfaithful 

XXXVII. To show friendship to a man while he is 
prosperous and to turn one’s back upon him when he 
IS in distress, is to imitate the conduct of prostitutes, 
who evince affection for their protectors only so long 
as they are opulent and abandon them as soon as they 

are ruined. , . , . . 

XXXVIII. There are six things which almwt 
invariably entail unhappy consequences — the servia 
of kings, robbery, horsebreaking, the accumulation ot 

wealth, sorcery, and angei , 

XXXIX. Never make known ones condition, ones 
wealth, one’s mistress, one’s mantrams, one’s remeaira, 
the place where one has hidden his money, the g 
works which one does, the insults which orx has 
received, or the debts which one has contracted. 

XL Knowledge is the health of the 
Its plague, gaiety is its support, sadness makes it g 

°^^I. A shameless man feais the rich 

Viv^xurv a man of honour fears contempt, a ncn 
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influence of the senses, the body fears Yama, the god 
of death; but the miser and the envious fear nothing. 

XLII. Just as milk nourishes the body and 
intemperance causes it to sicken, so does meditation 
nourish the spirit, while dissipation enervates it. 

XLIII. It is prudent to live on good terms with one’s 
cook, with ballad-mongers, with doctors, with mamcians, 
with the rulers of one’s country, with rich people, and 
irith obsdnate folk 

XLIV. Birds do not perch on trees where there is 
no fruit, wild beasts leave the forests when the leaves 
of the trees have fallen and there is no more shade 
for them, insects leave plants where there are no longer 
flmvers, leeches leave springs which no longer flow; 
women leave men who have become old or poverty- 
stricken; a minister leaves the service of an obstinate 
king; servants leave a master who has been reduced 
to poverty. Thus it is that self-interest is the motive 
of everything in this world. 

XLV. Only the sea knows the depth of the sea, only 
the firmament knows the expanse of the firmament; 
the gods alone know the power of the gods. 

XLVI However learned one may be, there is always 
something more to be learnt; however much in favour 
one may be with kings, there is always something to 
fear, however affectionate women may be, it is always 
necessary to be wary of them. 

XLVII. The meaning of a dream, the effects of 
clouds in autumn, the heart of a woman, and the 
character of kings are beyond the comprehension of 
anybody. 

XLVIII. It is more easy to discover flowers on the 
sacred fig-tree, of a white crow, or the imprint of 
fishes’ feet, than to know what a woman has in her 
heart. 

XLIX. The quality of gold is known by means of 
the touchstone; the stren^ of a bull is known by the 
weight that it will cany, the character of a man is 
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known by his sayings, but there is no means by which 
we can know the thoughts of a woman. 

L Place no confidence in a parasite, or in a miser, 
or m any one who meddles in affairs which do not 
concern him Do nothing to damage your friend Avoid 
all communications with your friend’s wife when he is 


away. 

LI. A prudent man will never divulge his thoughts 
to another before he knows that other’s thoughts 

LII. Nothing IS more seductive and, at the same tune, 
more deceitful than wealth. It is extremely troublesome 
to acquire, to keep, to spend, and to lose. 

LIII. Courage is the most splendid quality in an 
elephant, high-spiritedness is the most splendid quality 
in a horse, the moon is the most beautiful ornament 
of the night, the sun is the most beautiful ornament 
of the day, cleanliness is the most beautiful ornament 
of the house, gentleness in words is the most wautitul 
ornament of speech, virtuous children are me most 
beautiful ornaments of families, so too is modesty the 
most beautiful ornament in a woman, and justice the 


most beautiful quality in kings 
LIV Just as ram brings an end to famine, the 
of children an end to a woman’s 
transactton an end to the wealth of JJ^ple 

If so does the degradation into which great people 

may fall bring an end to their greatness. 

LV. When one sees blades of sahrah gra® 
whue-ant heaps one can tell 

there, so when one sees anybody is 

company of wicked men one may feel sur 

Vopte are no. bom for toadma. but to 

io »b.cb fmsh g«s « offarad, or 


I Dubois ev.det.tiy me-ns darbha gr..s - Ed 
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of a virtuous woman' who goes to a feast where she 
meets) her long-absent husband is not greater than that 
of a good soldier who goes to the wars. 

LVIll Only death can cut short the affection of a 
faithful woman for her family, of a tiger and other 
wild animals for their claws, of a miser for his riches, 
of a warrior for his weapons 
LIX. Take care not to fix your abode in a place 
where there is no temple, no headman, no school, no 
river, no astrologer, and no doctor 
LX We may descend into hell, establish our dwelling 
in the abode of Brahma or in the paradise of Indra, 
throw ourselves into the depths of the sea, ascend to 
the summit of the highest mountain, take up our 
habitation in the howling desert or in the town where 
Kubera reigns, take refuge with Yama, bury ourselves 
in the bowels of the earth, brave the dangers of batde, 
sojourn in the midst of venomous reptiles, or take up 
our abode in the moon, yet our destiny will none the 
less be accomplished All that will happen to us will 
be such as it is not in our power to avoid^ 

LXI, Bad ministers cause the ruin of kings, evil 
opportunities that of young men, worldly communica- 
tions that of penitents, good works done without 
discernment that of Brahmins. 

LXII. The vice or virtue which prevails in a kingdom 
IS attributed to the monarch, the faults of kings, to 
their ministers, the defects of women, to their husbands; 
those of children, to their parents, and those of 
disciples, to their gurus 

' If Hindu stones are to be believed, n was formerly a practice 
among Hindu women, who happened to become separated from 
their husbands by accident, to get up a feast on a very large 
scale, and to invite people of all sons and conditions to it on 
the chance of coming across their long-lost husbands — Ed 
^ In order to understand clearly the sense of this stanza, one must 
remember that Hindus admit the doctnne of absolute 
predestination and .issen that the destiny of each man is irrevocably 
wntten on his forehead by the hand of Brahma himself — 
Dubois 
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intoxicating liquors destroy our sense 
^ ®°” r ^ character destroy a whole 

men dishonors those 
company they frequent Self-interest destroys 
friendship that are most firmly cemented. 

LXIV He who boMts of knowing that which he does 
not know and he who affects not to know that which 
ne does know are equally blameworthy 
LXV. There are three kinds of persons who are well 
received everywhere — a gallant warrior, a learned 
man, and a pretty woman. 

LXVI. The favours of a prostitute appear like nectar 
at first, but they soon become poison The pursuit of 
knowledge is troublesome at first, but knowledge is a 
source of great delight when it is acquired. 

LXVII. A virtuous man ought to be like the 
sandal-tree, which perfumes the axe that destroys it 

29 


The Funeral Ceremonies of Brahmins 
The closing moments of a firahmin’s life are 
associated with a number of ridiculous ceremonies One 
might suppose therefrom that Brahmins were eager to 
preserve after their death that supenority over their 
fellows which they boast about so much during their 
lifetime, and that their desire was to surpass everybody 
else in the foolishness of their practices at the period 
when the scythe of Father Time reduced these gods ef 
the earth to fhe level of the humblest Pariah For the 
rest, most Hindus observe very many formalities when 
their near relatives die. As soon as the symptoms of 
death become manifest in a Brahmin, a spot is chosen 
on the ground and smeared over with cow-dung On 
this damta grass is strevra, and over this again is placed 
a new and ceremonially pure cloth, upon which the 
dying man is then laid His loins are next girded with 
another ceremonially pure cloth Then, the dying man 
having given his permission, the ceremony called sarva 
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pmyaschUta, or perfect expiation, is performed by the 
purokUa and the chief mourner — that is to say, the 
person who is most nearly related to the deceased or 
who by common usage has the right to perform this 
function. Then a few small coins of gold, silver, and 
copper are carried in on a metal salver, and on another 
akshatas, sandalwood, and panchorgavta. The purohita 
pours a few drops of the panchorgavta^ into the mouth 
of the dying man, by virtue of which his body becomes 
perfecdy purified. Then the general purification 
ceremonies are proceeded with. The purohita and the 
chief mourner invite the sick Brahmin to recite in 
spirit, if he cannot articulate distincdy, certain numtrams, 
by virtue of which he is delivered from all his sins. 
After this a cow is brought in along with her calf; her 
horns are ornamented with rings of gold or brass, her 
neck with garlands of flowers, while her body is covered 
with a new piece of doth; and she is also decorated 
with various other ornaments The cow is led up to 
the sick person, who takes her by the tail, and at the 
same time the purohita recites a mantram praying that 
Ae cow may lead the dying Brahmin by a happy road 
into the other world The latter then makes a present 
of the animal to some other Brahmin, into whose hand 
he pours a few drops of water in token of the gift. 
This gift of a cow is called godana, and is indispensable 
if one wishes to arrive without mishap in Yama-loka, 
or the kingdom of Yama, the king of hell. Bordering 
Yama-loka there is a river of fire which all men must 
cross after they have ceased to live. Those who have 
made the godana, when they come to their last hour, 
will find on the banks of this river a cow which will 
help them to pass on to the opposite bank without 
being touched by the flame. After the godana, the coins 
placed on the metal salver are distributed to the 
Brahmins, and the sum total ought to equal the price 
of the cow Afterwards the dasa-dana, or the ten gifts, 

* See Patt I Chapter 13 
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distributed at the 

obsecjuies which wdl subsequently take place. The rifts 

bmSr seeds/gold, Iique?ied 

«Ji? 4'? *’ of grains, sugar, silver, and 

salt. Ihese ten articles, which are offered to the 
Brahmins, are supposed to be extremely acceptable to 
the gods, and procure for him who offers them a 
blessed rojourn in the Abode of Bliss after death. 

A Brahmin must not be allowed to die on a bed or 
even on a mat, and for this reason, the soul in 
separating itself from the body in which it is 
incorporated enters into another body, which leads it 
to the Abode of Bliss destined for it, and if the dying 
Brahmin were to expire on a bed, he would be obli^d 
to carry it with him wherever he went, which, it may 
easily be supposed, would be very inconvenient. 
Accordingly, it is necessary, in order to relieve the 
dying person of such a burden, to offer abundant alms 
and perform expensive ceremonies This absurd custom 
has suggested a curse which is very common amongst 
the Brahmins when they quarrel with each other 'Mayst 
thou,’ they will say, ‘have no person near thee to place 
thee on the ground in the hour of death'’ 

As soon as the dying person has breathed his last, 
it is a recognized custom that everybody present must 
at once burst into tears, and that in a fashion strictly 
laid down for the occasion The chief mourner then 
proceeds to bathe without taking off his clothes, next 
has his head and face shaved, and lastly goes to bathe 
a second time in order to puriiy himself from the 
defilement of the barber’s touch On, his return he 
causes to be brought to him pancha-gavia, gingelly oil, 
darbha grass, raw iice, and a few other things He 
places on the nng finger of the i ight hand the pavitram 
Then he performs the satn^kalpa, and offers homam 
(sacrifice to fire) in order that the deceased may obtain 
a place in heaven 

ISee Part I. Chapter 13 
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Then the corpse is washed, and the barber shaves 
off ^ the hair. It is washed a second time, and after 
that sandalwood and akshaias are placed upon the 
forehead and garlands of flowers round the neck. The 
mouth is fliled with betel-leaves and the body is 
apparelled in rich raiment and jewels. It is then placed 
on a kind of state bed, where it remains exposed to 
view during the time that the preparations for the 
obsequies are proceeding. When these have been 
finished, the person who is presiding at the ceremony 
brings a new piece of ceremonially pure cloth in which 
he wraps the corpse A strip of this cloth is torn off, 
and a small piece of iron, on which a few drops of 
gingelly oil are poured, is tied up in it. This cloth is 
twisted into the form of a triple cord, and must be 
kept for twelve days, to be used in the various 
ceremonies of which I shall speak later on 

The litter on which the body is placed is constructed 
as follows. To two long parallel poles are fastened 
transversely seven pieces of wood with ropes of straw, 
and on this the body is placed Then they bind the 
toes and the two thumbs together* The shroud, which 
until then has been merely thrown over the body, is 
now wrapped around it, and is bound strongly with 
straw ropes If the dead Brahmin happens to leave a 
wife behind, his face is left uncovered The chief 
mourner then gives the signal to depart, and, carrying 
fire in an earthen vessel, puts himself at the head of 
the procession After him comes the funeral litter, 
ornamented with flowers, green leaves, coloured cloths, 
and sonietimcs-<ostly stuffs Surrounding it are the 
parents and friends of the deceased, all of them without 
turbans, and having simply a piece of cloth thrown 
over their heads in token of mourning. The women 
are never allowed to attend the funeral ceremonies out 


* As soon as a person breathes hts last his toes and thumbs are 
lied with a small piece of cloth — Ed 
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of doors’ They remain in the house and utter most 
lamentable cries On the way to the funeral pyre three 
halts are made. Each dme the mouth of the dead 
person is opened, and a little raw and soaked nee is 
placed in it, so that hunger and thirst may at the ntni p 
time be satisfied. These halts, however, have a more 
serious motive. Instances have been known, it is said, 
of persons believed to be dead having not been so in 
reality, or if really dead having come to life again’’. 
Seeing that the spirits of the nether world or their 
emissaries have been known to make mistakes in their 
choice and to take one person for another, these halts 
are made to give plenty of time for the spirits to 
recognize any mistakes they may have made, so that 
no person may be thrown on the funeral pyre who is 
still destined to live. Each of these halts lasts about a 
quarter of an hour. On arrival at the burning-ground 
a shallow pit is first dug, about six feet in length and 
three in breadth This is then consecrated by mantmms 
and sprinkled with ceremonial water, while several small 
pieces of money are throivn into it 
Then the funeral pyre is erected, and the corpse is 

g laced upon it. The chief mourner next takes a small 
all of dry cow-dung, sets fire to it, places it upon the 
hollow of the deceased’s stomach, and perforins on 
this lighted bratty the sacrifice of homam Then follows 
a most extraordinary ceremony, which at the same time 
is certainly a very disgusting one, the chief mounier 
placing his Kps successively to all the apertures of the 
deceased’s body, addressing to each a wanimw 
appropriate to it, kissing it, and dropping on it a litue 
ghee By this ceremony the body is supposed to be 


* This IS not true of the Brahmins, whose women always follow 
the procession to the cremation gpround — Ed 
2 These halts are made to allow time for recovery, if the ® 
not dead, before reaching the cremation ground For it is a n 
belief that if by any chance the supposed eorpre shouM 
after reaching the pyre, dire consequences wo“ld iw^t t 
village He is not, under those circumstances, allowed to go 
to the village, but is expelled altogether — Ed 
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completely purified. The duef mourner then places a 
small piece of gold money in the mouth, and everybody 
present in turn deposits in it a few grains of soakea 
rice. The near relatives then approach and deprive the 
corpse of all the jewels with which it is adorned, and 
even of its shroud; and then it is covered with small 
^linters of wood which are sprinkled with panchorgavta. 
Tbe chief mourner walks round the funeral pyre three 
times, and pours upon it some water that is sdlowed 
to trickle from an earthen vessel which he carries on 
his shoulder, and which he afterwards breaks on the 
head of the deceased. 

This last act and that which follows formally constitute 
him the dead man’s heir^ Then a lighted torch is 
brought to him. Before he takes it, however, it is 
customary for him to show his grief by uttering 
mournful cries. In displa)ang his gnef he rolls upon 
the ground, strikes his breast fiercely with his hand, 
and makes the air resound with his cries. Following 
his example, all present also weep bitterly, or pretend 
to do so, holding themselves dasped one to another 
as a sign of grief Then, taking hold- of the torch, the 
chief mourner sets fire to the tour corners of the pile. 

* The otfenng to deceased fathers at the smddha is the kw to the 
Hindu law of inheritance It fumi^es the pnnapal evidence of 
kinship, on which the utle to partiapate in patrimony is founded, 
no power of making wills being recognized in Idanu, or any other 
authontative code of Hindu Jurisprudence The olgect of such 
sraddhas is' two-fold, viz. first, the re-embodying of the soul of 
the deceased in some kind of form after cremation of the coipse, 
or simply the release of the subtile body which is to convey ‘the 
soul away. Secondly, the raising him from the regions of the 
atmosphere, where he would have otherwise to roam for an 
indefinite period ampng demons and evil spints to a pamralar 
heaven or region of bliss There he is eventually half deified 
among the shades of departed kinsmen Manu, however, is not 
clear as to the prease effect of the stxtidha He merely states that 
Its performance by a son or the nearest male kinsman is necessary 
to deliver a father from a kind of hell caOed Pul, and that the 
spints of the departed (Pilni) feed on the offered food ' 
— Monier-Williams 
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As soon as the flames have caught hold of it everybody 
retires, with the excepdon of die four Brahmins who 
have earned the corpse, and who must remain on the 
spot undl the whole pyre has been consumed. 
Meanwhile the heir goes to bathe himself without taking 
off his dothes; whue soaked in this way, he selects a 
clear spot on the ground and causes rice and pulse to 
be cooked there in a new earthenware vessel, which 
he must keep carefully for the ten days following. 
Then directing his thoughts to the deceased, he pours 
a libation of ou and water on the ground, strews 
grass over it, which he also sprinkles with the same 
mixture of oil and water, and on this again he places 
the rice and pulse after moulding them in the form 
of balls- A third libation is then offered, montramj are 
recited, and the balls are thrown to the crows, _ which, 
as every one knows, are very common in India The 
Hindus believe these noby and rapacious birds to he 
evil spirits, in fact, devils under the form of crows. 
TTiis offering, therefore, is intended to render them 
kindly disposed towards the dead man. If they refuse 
to accept the food, which we are told sometimes 
happens, it is a very bad omen for him, and ins^afl 
of being admitted into the Abode of Bliss he will nno 
himself, despite all the mantrams and purling 
ceremonies, made captive in the Yama-loka, that is o 


say, in hell. . ^ 

After the corpse has been consumed, the twi 
Brahmins who remained near the pyre .return to 
place where the other people present at the cerciUOT 
We gathered together> Three *ey wrfk 
the assembly, asking permission “ 

Gmges Then they proceed ^ 

in order to purify themselves of the 

carried a corose. The chief mourner invites all presen 

to^ake the bath of the dead, the mrUtkorsnam, winch 


1 These people always meet on the bank of a over or a tank 
— Ed 
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!’ supposed to be on behalf of the deceased whose body 
h has just been consumed by the flames This bath, it is 
: supposed, will refresh it after the fiery ordeal Then 
■I a tew small coins and some betel-leaves are distributed 
r among those present, and every one who has a 
« to them is presented with the dasa^dana, after which 
I all return to the door of the deceased’s house, though 
« no person enters the house because it is still defiled. 

5] finally, everybody washes his feet and returns to his 
, own house. 

Nevertheless, for the heir another ceremony suu 
remains, which consists in filline a little chatty vrith 
earth and sowing nine kinds of gram, namely nee, 
barley, gingelly seeds, and the five kinds of pulse. He 
‘ waters uiem so that they may quickly sprout and be 
^ used for certain ceremonies which follow, A thing of 
’ the very highest importance that he must do that day 

* is to place in the habitation of the deceased a srnall 
' vessel full of water, over which he hangs^ a thread tied 
' at one end to the ceiling' This thread is intended to 

* serve as a ladder to the pranUj that is to say, to the 

* life-breath which animated the body of the deceased, 

I and which by this thread is enabled to descend and 
' drink the water during the ten days which follow. And 

in order that the prana may have something to eat ^s 
' well as to drink, a handful of rice is placed each 
' morning by the side of the vessel 

It is not until all these ceremonies and formaliues 
have been accomplished that the people of the house 
are allowed to take any food. For they have neitlmr 
eaten nor drunk anything since the moment that the 
deceased gave up the ghost. All these practices and 
those which I will briefly detail m the folloiving chapter 
are most rigorously observed The omission of the m<Mt 
minute of them would cause no less scandal than the 
omission of the more important Nevertheless poverty 
IS allowed as an excuse for neglecting those which 

* This IS not done in some pans of South India — Ed 
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entail large expenditure For instance, most Brahmins 
would be quite unable to make the dasa-dana, or ten 
gifts. 

It IS to be observed that these practices, however 
superstitious they may appear, clearly denote that the 
Hindus have preserved a most distinct idea of ^e 
immortality of the soul; that they recognize the 
corruption of human nature and the necessity of 
resorting to means of purification for enabling the soul 
to enter the blessed state and enjoy the rights which 
it has forfeited through sin. And the prana, for instance, 
which is regarded by the Hmdus sometimes as the soul 
and sometimes as the breath of life, reminds us of the 
spmjculam vttae of the Holy jScnptures, by the aid of 
which the Creator gave life to me clay out of which 
he formed mankind 

30 


The Vanous Ceremonies observed after Burial in honour of the 

Dead 

Hindu mourning lasts one year, during which a 1^ 
number of ceremonies have to be observed. The 
principal are as follow — 

On the day after the funeral the chief mourner, 
accompanied by his relatives and friends, goes w the 
place consecrated to the burning of the dead. There 
he recommences the ceremonies of the previous 
evening, without forgetting the food for the crows, 
and places on the ground the strip of cloth which hw 
been torn from the palf. The Brahmins present ww 
the baih of the dead {mntika-snana), receive betd, am 
depart The heir, however, keeps back one of tbm, 
and gives him two measures of rice, peas, an 
vegetables, wrapped in a new cloth which he 
as well, so that he may make a good meal and be ^ 
dothed by proxy as it were for the deceased, 

STr^e. ihe pels, the oil, and the water which have 

dready been offered for the latter may not be sufficien 
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to allay his hunger and quench his thirst, and so that 
he may not be 'without clothes to cover hts nakedness 
ID the next world. 

On the third day, the heir again summons his relatives 
and friends. He erects a small pandal in a comer of 
his courtyard, and has rice, seven sorts of vegetables, 
cakes, &c , cooked there When these viands have been 
prepared, he -places them on a cloth folded in four, 
and covers them all with another cloth. Then five small 
earthen pots are brought filled with pancha^gavia, as 
also a measure of rice, some peas, vegetables, 
sandalwood, akshcdas, three small pieces of cloth dyed 
yellow, some flour, a small stick two cubits in length, 
some betel, some gingelly oil, and the ten gifts 
{dasa-dana) Provided with all these and accompanied 
by his relatives, he returns to the burning-ground. 
liiere he performs his ablutions, puts on the ring, or 
pauitram, performs the sam-kalpa, and then fills a new 
earthen pot with water, which he sprinkles over the 
ashes of the deceased After that he spnnkles them 
with milk He squats on his heels with hts face turned 
to the east, performs once more the sam-kalpa, stirs the 
ashes with the small stick above mentioned, looking 
for any bones that may have escaped the flames, and 
these he puts into an earthen pot, reciting a mantram 
meanwhile. Gathering up a portion of the ashes, he 
^rows them into the water. The remainder he collects 
into a heap, to which he gives the rough semblance 
of a human figure, supposed to represent the deceased. 
He offers as sacrifice to it a portion of the things he 
has brought, spnnkles it with pancha-gavia, and puts 
the whole into an earthen pot. These sad mementoes 
of the deceased are destined to be thrown subsequently 
into one of the sacred rivers 
He then raises a mound of earth twelve inches high 
on the exact spot where the dead body has been burnt, 
and taking three small stones he places one in the 
middle of the mound, which receives the name of the 
deceased, the second, which he places at the south 
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end, is named Yama; and the third, which he places 
at the north end, is called Rudra Calling these three 
stones by the names which he has given them, he 
proceeds to rub them over with gingelly oil, bathes 
them while he continues to recite manlrams, and clothes 
them in the three pieces of yellow cloth with which 
he has provided himself. Afterwards, putung them back 
in their places, he offers them puja and neiveddya, and 
pours a libation of oil and water in honour of each 
particular one. Then all the Brahmins present file in 
one by one, embrace the chief mourner, and weep 
with him The distnbution of dasordana follows as on 
the first day. 

The three stones are next placed in the earthen pot 
that is intended for cooking the rice and the peas, 
which are mixed with a fresh supply of these vegetables, 
and the heir carries it all to the border of the ank. 
After cooking the viands he offers them to the three 
stones, repeats his libations, and at last throws the nee 
and the peas to the crows A meal and a cloth are 
again bestowed on a Brahmin by proxy as it were for 
the deceased, and the day ends in pretty much the 
same manner as those preceding it 

It is considered of great importance to preserve 
carefully for ten days the three little stones, as we» 
as the pot used for the cooking of the crows food, u 
by misfortune a single one of these arucles were los , 
all the ceremonies would have to be begun over again. 

From the fourth to the ninth day inclusive, tnes 
foolish ceremonies are repealed daily The objects a 
(1) to prevent the deceased suffering from ^ujJS 
thirst, aSd nakedness. (2) to enable him to divest hirf 
as Quickly as possible of his hideous and ghastly 
S3 to assume a beautiful form, so that, m a new 
birth he may be neither deaf, nor blind, nor » 
Tinr lame nor afflicted with any bodily infirmity. 

to “ay to chirf mournec rise toly » 

courtyard, causes rice, peas, and 
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vegetables to be cooked there, prepares the drink called 
paratnanna, and some rice cakes cooked in water. He 
places the whole on a large plantain leaf, with three 
pieces' of saffron on the top. In short, he prepares all 
the articles indispensable for the sacrifices and offerings 
which he is about to make. 

When all is ready, the widow of the deceased, after 
performing her ablutions, psdnts her eyelids with 
antimony, ner forehead with vermilion, her neck mth 
sandalwood-paste, her arms and legs with saffron; she 
then puts on her richest garments, bedecks herself with 
all her jewels, twines red flowers in her hair, and hangs 
garlands of sweet-smelling flowers round her neck. The 
married women surround her, clasp her by turns in 
their arms, and weep with her 

The chief mourner, provided with all his sacrifldal 
paraphernalia, and followed by his relatives and friends, 
as well as by the widow and her companions, returns 
once more to the huming-ground, where all the 
preparatory ceremonies are renewed just as those 
already described. This time he mixes some earth with 
water, and spreads three coats of the mud on the three 
stones, accompanied by mantram, adjurations, sacrifices, 
offerings, &c. 

The women present then surround the wdow once 
more, beating their heads and breasts in measured 
time and weeping and sobbing as loud as they can. 

The chief mourner makes three little balls of b<^ed 
nee and peas, places them on. the ground on darbha 
grass, pours a libation of oil and water, offers the little 
balls to the deceased, and then throws them to the 
crows 

He puts back the three stones into the earthen pot 
which has played so important a part during these ten 
days, carries them to the edge of the tank, perforins 
samrkalpa, puts the paviiram on his finger, walks into 
the water up to his neck, turns to the east, and lookine 
towards the sun, says; — ° 

‘Till now, these stones have represented the dead 
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body; may that dead body from this moment leave its 
hideous form and take Aat of the gods' May it be 
transported into Sroarga to enjoy all its pleasures as 
long as the Ganges shall flow, as long as these stones 
shall lasti’ 

At these words he throws the pot and the stones 
inside it over his head into the water Then he performs 
his abludons, returns to the bank', perforins the 
sam-kalpa, and distributes the dasordana Then, with the 
permission of the Brahmins, he and his near relatives 
are shaved; for during these ten days of mourning 
shaving is not allowed. Finally, after numberless foolish 
ceremonies, of which I have given only a short epitome, 
all repair to the edge of the tank There a heap of 
earth four fingers high is made, on which is placed a 
little ball also of earth, which receives the name of me 
deceased. Then the widow, surrounded by her 
companions and showing no sign of grief, diwsts hrtselr 
of her jewels and rich garments, wipes off the artificial 
pigments with which she had smeared different parts 
of her body, and finally takes off the tah which she 
wears round her neck This discarded ornament sm 
places near the ball of earth which represent hCT 
deceased husband, uttering these words the while i 
abandon all these to prove to thee my love and ^ 
devotion.’ Then ensue fresh wailings and weepings on 
the part of her companions to 

The puroAite'appears on the scene at this 
perform the puntaha-vachana, that is, the 
le holy Ho oioko, all *o ™m.o^ ^ 

participaung in the mourning drink a o „ 

Ster. and sprinkles some drops on their heads By 

this means they obtain punficauon *®ig%neral 
which they have contracted by taking part in the 

ceremonies , . .. ^ rnt an areca-nut 

a„?a' o», Wh^l. 

1 See Part I. Chapter 13 



she immediately puts on. '' 

Finally, all return to the house of the decea^, where, 
after having inspected the lamp,^ which ought* to £iave 
been kept burning all this time on the*spot where the 
deceased breathed his last, each one udtes leave and 
does not enter his own house till he has washed his 
feet at the door. ‘ , 

Bdng now left alone, the heir takes the,- five little 
earthen pots in which he bad sown some. seeds on the 
first day, offers them ptga, and then throws diem into 
the water. 

On the eleventh day, as soon as his ablutions are 
over, he goes to summon nineteen Brahmins, to whom 
he first of all offers a fbast to be eaten by proxy for 
the deceased. Then he puts into a basaet a lar^ 
earthen chatty containing two measures of rice, ?nd 
into anoAer basket several more earthen pots of a 
smalls size. He provides himself with liquefied butter, 
gingelly oil, darbha grass, flowers, &c., and, accompanied 
^the Brahmins invited, goes to the edge of the tank, 
inere he digs a small hole, blesses it with mantram. 
pfacra therein his litde earthen pots, and lights a fire. 
M the four coiners of the hole he plai^ darbha grass 
and spnnkles oil all round it. He spreads some boiled 
lerf, sprinkles it with ghee, and 
thirty-six little balls, which he throws 

"®kes profound obeisance, beseeching it -to 
^nt Ae deceased access into the Abode of Bfos He 

b«d‘*Th?“lS gives the Brahmins ^e 

imrnl? ^ ^ themselves, and 

to assist in the ceremony of the dcBwrana o/t£ 

Sgur. of on, of Siva’, weapon, 
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mourner implores this god to consent to the delweramx 
of the bull, so that, as a reward for this good deed, the 
deceased may find a place in an Abode of Bliss They 
then set loose the bull, which is allowed to wander 
about grazing without a keeper wherever it likes, and 
It is given as a present to some Brahmin’ 

^ The nineteen Brahmin guests seat themselves in a 
line on small stools. The heir spreads dariha grass 
before them, and gives a blade of it to each, while 
reciting a maniram and uttering the name of the 
deceased. He then sprinkles some drops of oil on their 
heads, presents them with sandalwood-paste, gives to 
each a present of two pieces of cloth, offers a libation 
of oil and water, and again serves them with food 
The repast over, he mixes some boiled nee, peas, 
and herbs together, rolling them all into three balls, 
which he puts into an earthen pot After sundry 
libations, onerings, and other formalities, he throws 
these three balls to the cattle and dismisses the nineteen 
Brahmins, who, before returning home, take good care 
to bathe. 

On the twelftli day the heir goes to summon eight 
Brahmins, and makes them sit down on as many stools 
in front of him. He chooses one of them to represent 
the corpse of the dead man, and gives him, as well as 
the seven others, a blade of darbha grass with the usud 
ceremony He then traces three squares on the ground, 
over which he spreads cow-dung, which he blesses wim 
mantrams, and over this again he pours oil and spreads 
darbha grass In the middle square he places the 
Brahmin whom he has appointed to represent the 
corpse, sprinkles over his feet oil and darbha grass, and 
then washes them with water. 

Two other Brahmins step into the second 
and the five others into tlic third To each of wein 
he performs the same office Having made them 

1 These buBs are usually dedicated to a temple, and they are used 
for breeding purposes — Ed 
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down, he approaches the one who represents the 
corpse, sprinkJes on his head and hands some drojis 
of oU, wnile repeadng a mantram, puts earrings in his 
ears and a gold ring on his finger, makes him a present 
of two pieces of cloth, a white blanket, a brass chembu 
(drinking bowl), and some betel, hangs round his neck 
one of the rosaries called rudr^has, and smeats him 
with sandalwood-paste. Each of the seven others also 
receives two pieces of cloth, a white blanket, and a 
chmbu Then they all take part in the repast prepared 
for them. At its conclusion the heir puts some rice 
and oil in a dish, and moulds four balls, which he 
places on the ground after performing the necessary 
formalities. One of these balls is intended for the 
deceased, a second for the deceased’s father, a third 
for his grandfather, and the last for his great- 
grandfather. Taking the deceased’s ball, he says. — 

‘Till now thou hast preserved the hideous appearance 
of a corpse, from this moment thou shall clothe thysetf 
in the dmne form of thy ancestors; tliou shall inhabit 
with them the pitn-loka (abode of the ancestors) and 
there enjoy every sort of happiness ’ 

He then diindes this ball into three portions and 
mixes one portion with each of the remaining three 
balls 

In the same way he tears the little strip of cloth 
which represents the triple cord of the deceased into 
three pieces and puts one on each ball. To all of these 
he mzdtes offerings and libations After this, comes a 
further distribution of dasa-dana Finally, the balls and 
offerings are thrown to the cattle. 

When all this long and monotonous ceremony is 
ended, the chief mourner anoints his head with oil, 
takes a bath, and returns home well covered up in a 
cloth. He embraces his relatives and friends, addressing 
words of consolation to each in turn He paints his 
forehead with sandalwood-paste and akshatas, resumes 
his turban and ordinary clotnes, and distributes presents 
according to his means 
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spSklM?n*S.?®^ recites a great many mantram, and 

house Mth holy wter 

wL ^ *« 

^ P^”™> *»»»« « 

A a^ustomed manner in honour of the nine planets. 

something like that of the twelfth day 

Brahmrn!'^? twenty-ileventh; but only three 

Brahmins take part in this, representing respectively 
the deceased, his father, and his grandfather One is 
supposed to call himself Vasudeva, the second calls 
himself Yama, and the third calls himself the Sun. The 
heir makes the usual offerings and libations to these 
personages, gives each of them piece of cloth, and has 
a m^l Mrved up to them, at the end of which he 
kneads three balls composed of rice, peas, and herbs, 
which are solemnly offered to the deceased and his 
two ancestois 

ceremony is repeated on the 30th, 45th, 
^20th, 175th, 190th, 210th, 240th, 
270th, 300th, and 330th day after the death of the 
deceased Further, the anniversanes of the deaths of 
his father and mother must be celebrated by a Hindu 
all his life long without fail, and each time most of 
the formalities just mentioned must be observed and 
liberal gifts made to Brahmins 
At each new moon it is the indispensable duty of a 
man to offer a libauon of oil and water to his deceased 
father, as well as to his grandfather and to his 
great-grandfather* 

I have mentioned that the pecuniary circumstances 
of many Brahmins do not allow of their fulfilling to 

^ The same kind of ceremony took place amongst the Romans on 
the tenth day, named denteaUs fertae As may have been observed, 
this IS not thi only feature of resemblance between the funeral 
ceremonies of the Romans and those of the Hindus — Dubois 
® And also to their wives Libations are also sometimes offered to 
the maternal grandfather, great-grandfather, and great-great- 
grandfathci and their wives — Ed 
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the letter the costly obligations imposed upon a chief 
mourner. But there are a great many which are 
obligatory and which entail considerable expense. 
Conceit and vanity, which are such strong incentives 
in the minds of Brahmins, indtice many of them to 
contract debts infinitely beyond their means in order 
to make a show on such occasions. 

The funeral ceremony for a woman is nearly the 
same as that for a man. Rather less attention, however, 
is paid to a widowed mother of a family. And much 
less still to a widow who dies without children; the 
flames of the funeral pile have scarcely consumed the 
mortal remains of such a one before she is forgotten. 
When a Brahmin woman dies, the married women, 
kinswomen, or friends of the family assist at her funeral 
ceremony, and it is they who receive the usual presents 
and distributions 

The obsequies of the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are 

g erformed with nearly the same pomp as'those of the 
rahmins, the ceremonies which are observed lasdng 
twelve days. 

It is always a purohita who presides at the death-bed, 
and who directs the mourning ceremonies in both these 
castes The chief mourner invites the Brahmins, to 
whom offerings and presents are made. These 
ceremonies are repeated every month during the first 
year; and after that it suffices if the Mt, that is the 
anniversary, is celebrated regularly. 

The last services which the Sudras render to their 
dead are accompanied by much less ceremony and 
formality. They have neither mantrams nor sacrifices. 
However, when a Sudra’s last hour is come, it is 
customary to call a Brahmin to go through the 
ceremony of prayasckttta (expiation) for him. His family 
is also permitted to bestow on the Brahmins go<hna 
and dasa-dana. as well as the other customary gifts and 
presents As soon as a Sudra dies, they wash his body 
and have him shaved by the barber. Then they pay 
attention to his toilet, which they strive to render as 
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elegant as possible, and afterwards place him sitting 
cross-legged on a sort of bed of state When all u 
ready for the obsequies, they remove him, still in the 
same position, to an open litter, or shrine, ornamented 
with flowers, green leaves, and valuable cloths, or else 
to an open pmanquin mlendidly decorated The body 
is then earned to the funeral pyre by twelve bearers. 
Musical instruments ai% employed in the funeral 

g recessions of the Sudras, but never in those of the 
igher castes. The two principal instruments are the 
long trumpet, called in Tamil tarat, and the satdtka, or 
sangu, another no less lugubrious instrument made out 
of a large sea-shell (the conch) As soon as a Sudra 
has breathed his last, two of these tarais are blown to 
announce the sad news to all the neighbours Their 
harsh and piercing sounds are audible at a great 
distance, and cannot fail to inspire a pious horror 
wherever they are heard. One trumpet will sound a 
B flat, droning on this note for the space of half a 
minute, then another trumpet answers in G sharp, and 
thus they respond by turns This monotonous and 
earsplitung noise continues without interruption from 
the moment of death unul the end of the obsequies 
Mourning in the Sudra caste lasts only three day^ 
The third day is called the day of mlk offering 
perform this ceremony the chief mourner 
himself with three young cocoaiiuts, four coco^ 
branches, a measure of raw nee, some 
herbs, fruits. &c He fills an earthen pot ^th 
places It in a new basket, and 
relatives and friends of the fa™*’/; thJ 
conch-players, goes to *e place 
deceased ivas burnt On his arrival he draws mm 

water in an earthen pot and f °!^co^ed 

on the pyre Above this he erects a smafl ^ 

“th pSm tav« and support^ by % 
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and gathers up the rest in a heap. He calls the dereasedi 
by name and pours milk over the bones. During this 
libation the conch-players make the air resound with 
their lugubrious noise. 

The chief mourner then piles up the ashes over the 
bones. At the side he places half a cocoanut, and on 
the top pieces of another cocoanut which he brealts, 
sprinkling the milk over tliis pyramid of ashes. He 
pWes a Uiird cocoanut close by on a plantain leaf and 
invokes Harischandra*. 

Finally, he kneads the rice and other eatables which 
he has brought with him into a round mass and tiirows 
the whole to the crows, calling meanwhile upon the 
name of the deceased 

Then the lelattves and fnends come in turn to 
embiace the chief mourner, holding him in their arms 
and weeping with him He takes the large bone winch 
was placed in leserve; and all the mourners, to the 
doleful notes of the conches, go and throw this bone 
into the neighbouring tank After bathing, all 
accompany the chief mourner to his house Thei e with 
much ceremony they put a new turban on his head, 
and each hastens to do justice to the repast prepared 
for the occasion Thus ends the funeral ceremony. 

Wealthy Sudras do not stop here. They proceed on 
the thirtieth day to a new ceremony, on which occasion 
they strive to rival the Brahmins in magnificence And 
the Brahmins, since they enjoy all the honour and 
profit of the feast, take care not to show any jealousy 

The funeral ceremonies of the Sudras vary much in 
different districts In some places Hindus of this caste 
bury their dead instead of burning them In other 
places they throw the body into the river, deliberately 
feigning the river to be the Ganges. This kind of 
burial, the most expeditious and least costly of any, is 
common enough among the sects of Siva and the 

* One of the kings of Ayodhya, who was famous for speakine the 

truth. — Ed re 
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poorer classes of Sudras. 

coa^nSlS mortal 

rail naturally o^rs ample matter for speculation to 

Mrt'SSr*' attribute to^ the moon a 

imposed of twenty-seven constellations, 
of which presides at one of the twenty-seven days 
of tte periodical course. The last five are all more or 
less fatal. Woe to the relatives of him who dies in .the 
period when the moon travels through theml The body 
ot the deceased, in this case^ cannot be removed from 
the house either by the door or the window It is 
absolutely necessary to make an opening through the 
wall for this purpose And this is not all To escape 
the unfortunate accidents which would inevitably follow 
such an untimely death, the most prudetit course is to 
abandon the house for six months, or at lpa«i three 
months, according to the degree of the malign influence 
of the constellation which was in the ascendant on the 


day of death I At the end of this time they remove 
the bushes with which they stuffed up the front door 
of the ill-fated house where the death occurred. The 


remotest corners of the building are carefully purified, 
a purification which can be completed only by the 
intervention of a pvrofaia, who has to be called in, and 
of course paid for. Finally, a meal must be given to 
the Brahmins and presents must be made to them; 
after that the occupants will have nothing else to fear. 

A death happening on Saturday entails almost equally 
serious inconveniences It is a hundred to one in that 
case that another member of the same household wH 
die before the year is out^ The only way to stave il 
off is to sacrifice a living animal, such as a ram, a 
he-goat, a fowl, &c , as a burnt offering. 

Thus superstition follows the Hindu even to the last 


1 Nowadays ii is customary simply to shut up the room in which 
a man dies — Ed 

2 It IS also believed that a death on a Thunday entails mo ooier 
deaths in the same family — Ed. 
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days of his e»stence. We have already seen what silly 
fancies assail htm from his cradle. The child bom 
under an unlucky star is not only himself destined, 
according to common belief, to all sorts of troubles 
and accidents during the course of his life, but he 
brings bad luck to mose with whom he is united by 
the ties of blood; and it is not uncommon to see 
parents, convinced of the truth of these so-called malign 
influences, quietly abandoning on a highroad innocent 
babes who happened to be bom on a certain day which 
the prognostications of the professional astrologer have 
signified to be unlucky, or else handing them over to 
any one who is bold enough to run the risk of assuming 
charge of such an iil-omened burden There are even 
unnatural parents of this kind who go the length of 
cmelly strangling or drowning these tiny victims of 
most stupid and at the same time most atrocious 
super stition^. 


31 

The Third Condiuon of Brahmins, viz , Vamprastha, or DweUer 
in the Jungle — The Respect paid to Vanapraslhas — 

I Conjectures as to their Origin — Comparison between them 
and the Wise Men of Greece and other Philosophers — The 
' Rules of the Vanaprasihas — Their Renunciation of the World 
I and Pleasures of the Senses — Their Moral Virtues. 

; The third condition of Brahmins is that of 
i Vanaprastha, that- is to say, dweller in the jungle. I 
« doubt if there are any of them left in the country 
t watered by the Indus and the Ganges, where this sect 
'i of philosophers certainly flourished at one time in great 
.* numbers. The sect has entirely disappeared from the 

* ‘ Nowadays this is not praciised. — Ed 

• * Cases of infanucide were m quite recent umes witnessed daily, 
' espeaally on the banks of the Ganges, unul at last the Government 

of Lord Wellesley declared that any one guilty of sudi a crime 
j would be tried in the courts and punished with all the ngour of 

! the law This measure has had the good effect of diminishing 

, the evil, but has not rooted it out altogether. — Dubois 

tt 
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Peninsula of India^ In ancient umes the desire of 
sanctifying themselves in solitude and of reaching a 
higher degree of spiritual perfection induced numerous 
Brahmins to abandon their residence in tovms and 
their intercourse with mankind, and to go and live in 
the jungle with their wives, whom they persuaded to 
follow them. They were favourably received by those 
who bad originally conceived this praiseworthy resolu- 
tion, and from them they learned the rules of their 
life of seclusion These philosophers brought much 
distinction to the Brahmin caste, and it even seems 
likely that the Brahmin caste owed its origin to them 
They are still revered as the first teachers of the human 
race and the first lawgivers of their country 
There can be no doubt that it was the fame of these 
Vamprasiha Brahmins that excited so lively a curiosity 


' It IS indeed wholly improbable that aH Brahmins confomed to 
this rule, but the second verse of the sixth book of the ka"'* “ 
Manu prescribes that when the father of a 
hair to be turning grey, or as soon as his first grandcniJo b oot, 
and after he has paid his three debts, he is to reure to a foresi, 
and there to practise austerities as a hermit — 

Having taken up his sacred fire (ogmtofrem) and all dw doin«m 
utensils for making oblations lo it, and having nromu of 
the town to the forest, let him dwell there wim all his organs 

sense well restrained ... . rhe five 

With many kinds of oure food lei him perform 

moAo-yagnes or 'devotional rites ' 

Let him also offer the veilomia oblations wuh the (three sacreoj 

fires according to rule _m„nrl or uavd 

Let him roll backwards and forwards liarnattly 

all day on tiptoe let him bathe at 

standing up and sitting down, “ 

the three savanas (sunrise, sunset, and miduayi 
Let him practise the rute S” 

In the hot weather let him be a performing 

Lei him offer libations (IcafayeO to the gods and Pans, p 

ablutions at the imOanm} » his own 

perpetual silence). — Ed 
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in Alexander the Great. They were in fact none other 
than those Brachmanes and Gymnosophists whose 
customs, doctrines, and learning have been described 
by several anaent historians. 

Mention is often made of these hermit Brahmins in 
the ancient books of India. They are there represented 
as living in solitary cells, entirely cut off from all 
intercourse with mankind and from all the distracdons 
of social life, and devoting thetr whole time to spiritual 
observances. 

The most famous and ancient ot all were the seven 
great Penitents whom I have already several times 
mentioned Their successors, too, continued to enjoy 
the highest renown. Kings paid them honours which 
reached the point of worship, and attached the greatest 
value to their benedictions. Princes trembled at the 
mere idea of incurring their wrath, convinced that 
their curse would entail direful consequences. This is 
how the author of the Padrm-purana describes the 
reception of some Vana-prasihas % the great King of 
Dilipa — 

Pilled with unutterable joy and respect, he bowed 
himself to the ground before them. Then making them 
sit down, he washed their feel, drank some of the 
water that he used for that purpose, and poured the 
rest over his head Joining his two hands together and 
putting them to his forehead, he made a profound 
obeisance and addressed them in these words* "The 
happiness which I feel to-day on seeing you can only 
be Ae reward of the good works which I must have 
done in previous existences, at the sight of your sacred 
feet, which are verily lotus flowers, I possess all that 
heart can desire, my body is perfectly pure, now that 
I have had the honour of seeing you You are the 
gods whom I worship, I know no other gods but you 
I am hencefortli as pure as the water of the Ganges.” 

It is not surprising that kings humbled themselves 
in the presence of these sages, seeing that the great 
gods themselves paid respect to them, and considered 
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themselves honoured by their visits Indeed there is 
no mark of distinction and respect which the gods did 
not bestow upon the Vanaprasthas, who, on their part, 
treated the gods with scant courtesy and very often 
vnth insolence. For example, one Vanaprastha, who 
tdsited the three principal Hindu divinities in turn, 
began by giving each a kick to see how they endured 
such an affront, and to learn their character by their 
behaviour. In fact, these penitents were wont to assume 
a kind of superiority over the gods, and punished them 
severely when they found them to blame. The evil 
deeds, and especially the lasciviousness, of Brahma, 
Siva, and Devendra, brought upon them the curses of 
many penitents. 

The mythologies which relate these adventures, 
however absurd they may be, at any rate prove in 
what high estimation these hermits were held, and how 
ancient IS their origin. On this last point I wish to add 
certain considerations to those which I have already 
mentioned, and will then leave the subject to my 
reader’s own judgement. 

I start again with the very probable hypothesis mat 
in the seven Hindu Penitents who escaped tnc 
catastrophe of the Flood, are to be recognized 6 
seven sons of Japheth, some of whom at the ume oi 
the dispersion or mankind must have come by way 
Tartary and established themselves in India, baoming 
the first founders of Brahminism and ^ 

the families whose descendants peopled this w 

the elobe As is the case with all ancient 
nations, time wrought changes in the Jaw« which 
instituted, regulating religious wo«h^, 
the maintenance of soaal order ®“,ii.being 

measures which they mok to ^ ‘ 3 

of their fellpw-men This is common fatt ^ 

institutions which do not bear ™P j “figured 
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maxims of the first Hindu lawgivers soon degenerated 
into an abstract and subtle system of metaphysics, quite 
beyond the comprehension of all but a few adepts; 
and these latter, moved by a common ambition to lord 
It over their fellows, gradually formed an exclusive 
community isolated from the rest of the nation The 
privacy of their life, their frugality, their contem{}t of 
riches, the purity of then morals, could not fail to 
gain for these earliest Brahmins the respect and 
veneration of the common people. 

There can be no doubt diat philosophy flourished 
in India before it had been so much as thought of in 
Greece, Of what account, in truth, was the learning 
of Greece, of what account her system of polity, until 
Pythagoras, Lycurgus, and other famous Greek 
travellers, animated by the desire of educating 
themselves, studied the manners and customs of Asiatic 
peoples, and borrowed, from the Hindus especially, 
many precepts and doctrines^ 

But though the philosophy of the Greeks was of later 
origin than that of the Vanaprasthas, it soon surpassed 
the latter in the clearness of its principles and the 
soundness of its morality Under the guidance of the 
Greek philosophers an immense impulse was given to 
the cultivation of learning; and the most profound and 
luminous investigations were made regarding the nature 
of the Deity, unul the gods of paganism were shorn 
of all the false glory which had hitherto surrounded 
them The Vanaprasthas had already, it is true, made 
great progress in this direction, but yielding to the 
impulses of an unbridled imagination, they soon buried 
their philosophy beneath a heap of false ideas and 
vain imaginings with regard to the means of purifying 
the soul and to the spiritual side of life generally. The 
ridiculous principles which they enunciated ended by 
becoming, in their eyes, divinely sanctioned obligations; 
and from that time forward the wisest Hindus really 
becaml the Tnost foolish 

This chimera of soul-punfication which they pursued. 
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so to speak, beyond the range of their own reasoning 
powers, led them from error to error, from pitfall to 
pitfall, until they likewise dragged down with tnem the 
people whose oracles they were 
The question arises, was there ever any connexion 
between the Hindu Gymnosophists and Zoroaster, or 
the Magi of Persia’ All that I can say in ans^ver to 
this question is that, though some resemblances may 
be traced between the Gh^res, or descendants of the 
ancient Persian fire-worshippers, and the Hindus in 
the worship which they both render to this element 
and to tlie sun, their leligious doctrines and customs 
are in every other respect entiiely different Indeed, 
so far as I can see, the Hindu religious and political 
system is svt generis in its very foundations, and contains 
special characteristics of which no trace can be found 
in that of any other nation 
Only minute examination can bring to light certain 
features of resemblance between the moral and religious 
principles professed by Hindus and those of other 
ancient schools of philosophy in other countries. Several 
of the Brahminical rules of conduct cm respond closely 
with those followed by Zeno and the Stoics, their plan 
of making their pupils learn everything by hean 
resembles that of the Druids, their taste for a sohiary 
life, like that of the Vanapraslhas, is also shaied by me 
Rechabites, the Therapeutics, the Children of 
Prophet, the Magi ol Persia, the Essenes of Egyp^w 
what arguments can be drawn from tbes 
analogies to disprove the antiquity and 
Hindu philosophy’ And possibly it was the 
that furnished the oiiginal models, while 

founded on ihe ri™r<»» 

P^^-TL-nd ThSu “ 
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men, even of his own caste, and must take up his 
abode in the jungle far from towns and all habitaaons.* 

He did not, however, renounce the world so entirely 
but that he was permitted to appear in it from time 
to time; and of this there are sevem instances in Hindu 
works. Besides, after he bad passed thirty-seven years 
in solitude, the penitent might resume his place in 
sodety without losing any of the consideration which 
belonged to him as a Vanapras^ 

II. ‘He must take his wife with him, who wiD sulgect 
herself to the same rule of life as himself.’ 

It is by this rule especially that the Vanaprastha is 
distinguished from the Sannyast, who is obliged to live 
in celibacy and renounce his wife, if be is already 
married. But though complete continence is not 
enjoined on the Vanaprastha, he is directed to use the 
privileges of marriage with the greatest moderation. 

III. ^e must live only in huts covered with l^ves, 
more comfortable dwelling-places being forbidden to 
those who profess to renounce the world and all its 
pleasures.’ 

I may remark that houses thatched with palmyra or 
cocoanut leaves are very common in India. 

IV. ‘He must not wear cotton cloths; he must only 
wear materials made of vegetable fibres.’ 

This latter kind of cloth is not uncommon in Northern 
India It is as soft as silk to the touch, and has the 
advantage, inestimable for a Hindu, of not bting,.like 
cotton, liable to pollution. • 

V. ‘He must observe with the, most scrupulous 
accuracy the rules prescribed for Brahmins, especially 
Aose regarding ablutions and the prayers accompany- 
ing them, which must be pe|:formed three times a day.’ 

VI. ‘He must pay the greatest attention to the choice 
of his food. His usual diet should be the plants and 
fruits which grow wild in the jungle. He must aK<tgi> 
from all those whose root or stem grows in the form 
of a bulb.' 

I have already remarked that the Brahmins of the 
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present day retain this rule of diet 

VII. 'Meditation and the contemplation of Parabrah- 
ma must occupy all fais leisure. He must stnve by this 
means to attain to union with the Supreme Deity* 

I will detail elsewhere the different steps by which 
this union is achieved 

VIII. ‘Sacrifice, and above all that of the 
should be reckoned one of the pnncipal religious 
exercises.’ 

It will be seen in the following chapter of what this 
famous ya^am sacrifice consists 

The acquisition of knowledge ivas another of the 
pnncipal occupations of these hermits. Theology, 
metaphysics, and astronomy were what they cultivated 
by CMice. Many of them devoted themselves to the 
vain study of astrology, and it is to them that the 
Hiniihs are indebted for the majority of their books 
of magic, from which magicians even at the present 
day learn the tricks, which cause them to be so much 

in request. , 

According to these Vanaprastka philosophers, tnre 
pnnapal desires are innate in man, viz. land, goW, 
and women; or, in other words, ambition, wealth, an 
luxury* 

By the desire of land, they understood ancestral estates 
and the landed properties that a man cf « 

the course of his life, the possession of a whole ki^^ 
not excepted They had so completely 
themselves from the temporal blessings of 
and had showed themselves so ^nurely disinterested, 
that their exhortations and exainple f 

Srpomp and*dn:umstan«’by”vihich thj 

Spprdtation winS ca.« =f to «.n These anchonce 
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princes sometimes outdid the Vanaprasthas themselves 
m fervour and austerity; and the latter, far from 
showing themselves jealous, as a reward for such great 
zeal granted the princes the signal favour of allovnng 
them to become penitent Brahmins, thus enrolling them 
in their own caste. 

By the desire of gold the VanaprasAas understood not 
this metal alone, but also all die honours and luxuries 
of life which can be procured with money, such as 
lucrative employments, valuable household goods, fine 
houses, rich apparel, dainty fere, &c. They displa)^ 
a complete aversion froiQ all these false blessings. The 
furniture of their huts was confined to a few brass 
and earthenware vessels. They considered themselves 
passing rich when they possessed a few cows to furnish 
the milk which formed their chief diet; and it was the 

S 'ft of one of these animals that pleased them most. 

indu books relate extravagant stories about the cows 
of these ascetics. For instance, one of them furnished 
not only the milk but aU the victuals necessaiy for an 
entire army*. A neighbouring prince heard of this 
wonderful beast, -and conceived the plan of carrying 
her off by force from the Vanaprastka,-who had received 
her from the gods as a reward for his great piety; but 
the cow, as brave as she was fruitful, charged the 
prince’s army and completely routed iti 
As these devotees Kvot very frugally, their expend!* 
ture was but small. The offerings brought to them by 
their numerous admirers were not only sufficient to 
keep them in food, but also placed them in a position 
to make doles to the poor, and to entertain other 
devotees who visited them. They ate only one meal a 
day. The use of intoxicating liquors was stricdy 
forbidden, though this deprivation troubled them but 
little. Accustomed from infancy to look on such 
beverages with horror, they regarded drunkenness as 

• This is the cow Kamadhenu mentioned in a previous chapter 
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the most degrading of vices 
By the desm of women the Vanaprastkas understood all 
the sensual pleasures which are not rendered lawful 
by the sacred bonds of marriage; and even in the 
exercise of the privileges of married life they were 
enjoined to exercise extreme moderation. Thus they 
preserved the tradition of those divine words which 
were spoken to our first ancestors, ‘Increase, and 
multiply, and cover the earth* They recognized no 
other end or ol^ect in the union of the sexes than the 
propagation of the human species, and beyond this 
saw nothing but intemperance and fornication. 
Moreover they were persuaded that a man could not 
acquire wisdom,' and the happiness which results from 
it, except by subduing the passions, and especially the 
one which holds the greatest sway over mankind and 
has the most enervating effects on the mental faculties 
'ITiey believed that a single act of incontinence wm 
suffident to destroy the virtue of many years passed 
m the most austere penarice Hindu books relate 
innumerable examples of the praiseworthy and vnce^ 
ing efforts which they made to bridle the lust of ttie 
flesh. But by one of those contradictions which abouno 
m Hindu books, side by side with the account ol me 
punishments inflicted on a hermit for bis 5[, . 
conquer his sensual passions, we find, 
expressions of enthusiasm and admiration, the tea 
debauchery ascribed to some of their uitinii — ^ 
that lasted without interrupuon for thousands of y > 
and (burlesque idea') it is to their pious asceticism that 
they are said to owe this unquenchable virility. 

S., M .1 a Ae moral 

Vana-prasihas were neither ^p„^ous 

temd, not on l.nm.te, tat on o«m^ 
pride, we must neverthelp admit that, wnai 
motives influenced them, they at any ^ 

inferior to the ancient philosophers ^ 

practised hospitality w look out of 

founder of their sect directed them to 
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doors before every meal to see if there was anybody 
near who was hungry, and it was their duty to invite 
such a person to eat with them, whether he was a 
friend or an enemy It was a sublime and admirable 
precept; but 1 will not commit myself to assert that it 
was strictly observed in practice They were above all 
enjoined to restrain their anger, and greatly prided 
themselves on their patience and moderation under 
the insults to which they were sometimes exposed. 
Nevertheless, in spite of such admirable philosophy, it 
seems certain that it took very little to rouse their 
spleen A wholesome dread of provoking their 
resentment was generally felt, for they were on such 
occasions unsparing with their curses, which, as we 
know, had terrible consequences 
Justice, Humanity honesty, compassion, disinterested- 
ness, in feet all the virtues, were recognized by them; 
and tliej taught them to others by precept and example. 
Hence it is mat the Hindus profess, at least m theory, 
almost the same pivnciples of morality as ourselves, 
and if they do not practise all the obligations which 
one man owes to another in civilized soaety, it is not 
because they are ignorant of them 

32 

SacnTicn of the Vmtffcs^ Brahnims — Sacnfice of die 
Viipum — The Lesser Yiigiim — The Greaier Yapm — The 
Gianis. Enemies of die VmapresAas 
The most common sacrifice among the Vampmsthas 
was that of hmam They performed it, as I have already 
mentioned, by kindling a fire, throwing into it some 
grams of nee soaked in ghee, and reciting mntram. 
Fire seems to have been the object worshipped, and 
It was offered sometunes specially to the sun, sometimes 
to all the planets These hermits also offered other 
daily sacrifices to the gods, consisting of simple products 
of nature, such as flowers, incense, rice, vegetables, 
and fruits Their whole time was occupied in such 
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sacrifices, repealed several times every day, in ablutions, 
and in meditation on the perfections of Parabrahma. 
Though it is certain tliat sacrifices of blood have ^en 
common in India from the remotest ages, we have no 
evidence that the Brahmins ever partumated in them 
in the character of sacrificers. Such functions were 
always entrusted to people of other castes; and even 
Rajahs did not disdain to perform them. In the present 
day, the Brahmins do not officiate in temples where 
it is the custom to sacrifice living victims. 

There was only '‘one occasion on which the 
VanafimslAas cquld, without scruple, deprive a living 
creature of existence; it was when they made the famous 
sacrifice of yagnam, which is still held in great honour 
among modern Brahmins. A ram is the victim usually 
offered, but such is the horror v«th which they regard 
the shedding of blood, that they either beat the animal 
to death or strangle it, instead of slaughtering it 
Latter-day Brahmins, however, are not all agreed about 
the lawfulness of this sacrifice The Vaishnavas regaro 
it as an abominable prai^ce, in which they obsunately 
refuse to participate. They maintain that it b an 
innovation of much more recent date than their ancient 
religious laws, and that it is contrary to the most sacreo 
and inviolable rule which forbids murder under any 
form and for any reason whatever This doctnne oi 
the Vaishnavas is one of the chief reasons why tncy 
are accused of heresy by other Brahmins 

The sacrifice of yagnam is, in the “ 

advocates, the most meritorious sacrifice of any®, t 


This operanon is usually performed by men of the potter caste 

2Ncwrtheless the sacnfice ofjwgtwiwis pCTformed by the VedtOalittt 
among the Vishnavites in Southern India - “ „„e 

SrAe I^uin Mirror, the leading native 
r^ndv 11896) remarked' ‘V^ai are the Hindus doing to 
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considered extremely acceptable to the gods; and the 
person who offers it, or causes it to be offered, may 
count on abundant temporal blessings and on the entire 
remission of the sins which he has committed for a 
hundred generations. Nothing less than such ad- 
vantages was necessary to determine the Brahmins to 
overcome the horror with which the destruction of a 
Imng creature inspired them. Furthermore, Brahmins 
possess the exclusive privilege of performing this 
sacriflce. Other castes may not even be present at it, 
though by a special grace they are authorized to provide 
the means ot carrying it out. The expenses that it 
necessitates are very considerable, for crowds of 
Brahmins attend the solemnity, and each one must 
receive a present from the person who offers the 
yognam — a circumstance which suggests that it is not 
so much devotion as interest that takes them there. 
However, this sacrifice is rarely offered, few people 
being able or willing to bear the great cost which it 
entails. The following are the principal ceremonies 
which are observed — 

The person who is going to preside at the yagnam 
announces the day fixed for the sacrifice throu^out 
the whole district, and invites all Brahmins to attend. 
It is necessary that Brahmins of each of the four Vedas 
should be present, if a represe .^itive of each of these 
classes does not appear, the solemnity must be put off. 


which not only means the feeding of the sacred Hre with ghee, 
and the burning of incense, but also the feeding of the poor in 
laige numbers daily for months together, will cost a hundred 
thousard rupees or more If the Ve^s are to be relied on, such 
a yagna does good always both to die rulers and the ruled Vedic 
yagnas have not been periormed in India for many and many a 
year Is there no true Hindu among the millions of India who 
would come forward and support us in our proposal* Are there 
not among the Maharajahs and Rajahs of the land a few still 
who would be found read) and willing to bear the expense of 
such a yagna *' — Ed 
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Neither Sudras, whatever their rank may be, nor 
Brahmins who are inflrm or diseased, or blind or lame, 
&c., nor Brahmins who are widowers, may be present 
at it. 

A ram is chosen after undergoing the most minute 
inspection. It must be perfectly white, about three years 
of age, in good condition and well proportioned in 
every respect*. A purohUa proclaims the favourable 
moment when the ceremony can begin, and the 
assembled Brahmins, who sometimes number over two 
thousand, hasten to the appointed spot A hole is first 
dug, and after the hmam and other ordinary 
preliminaries, a large fire is lighted and is kept burning 
by logs of wood cut from the sacred trees aswatta, atoi, 
tcham, pomsu, and by a great quantity of daHiha grass. 
The whole is drenched with ghee, which causes the 
flames to rise to a great height In the meanwhile the 
purohiia recites mantrams in a loud voice, scraps of which 
are loudly repeated by the spectators The ram is then 
brought into the midst of the assembly, rubbed wm 
oil put in a bath, and then stained with akshatas ’^e 
body and horns are garlanded with floivers, and cords 
made of darbha grass are tied, or rather tightly bound, 
round the animal. All the ttme tlie punhda is rep^ung 
mantrams, the supposed object of which is to kill tne 
victim This obviously inadequate proceeding, howevCT, 
is supplemented by closing the nostnls, ears, ana 
of the animal while the Brahmins present deal 
blows on the beast, and finally one of them 
it by pressing bis knee on its throat The puroftite ana 
his attendants meanwhile repeat manlmms in a lonj 
voice, and these are supposed to 
painless death for the victim It 
inauspicious omen if the ram uttered the slightest y 
while It was enduring these toitures-' 


» This IS incorrect, inasmuch ^ the viaim must 
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As soon as the animal is dead, the Brahmin who 
presides at the ceremony cuts open the stomach and 
tears out the entrails along with the fat. These he 
holds suspended over the Are, the fat dropping into 
it as it melts. At the same time liqueAed butter is 
poured over the fire as a libation. 

The victim is skinned and hacked in pieces, which 
are then fried in butter. A portion is throAvn into the 
fire as an oblation, while the rest is divided between 
the Brahmin who has presided at the sacrifice and the 
person who bears the expense of it. These in their 
turn distribute their portions to the Brahmins present, 
who scramble wildly foi the scraps and devour them 
as something sacred and auspicious. This is paiticularly 
remarkable, because it is the only occasion on which 
the Brahmins may, without committing sin, eat of that 
which has had life or the germ of Uie 
They then offer to the fire, as neiveddya, boiled and 
raw nee, the latter husked and well washed 
All these ceremonies and a great number of others 
being over, betel, which has previously been placed all 
round the fire, is distributed to the Brahmins Finally, 
the person who has borne the expense of the sacrifice 
makes gifis, in money and clothes, to all present, 
according to the rank and dignity of each, a costly 
munificence, considering the multitude of those who 
take part in the ceremony. 

The Brahmin who has presided at the yagnam is 
henceforth considered an important personage He has 
acquired, for instance, the right of keeping up a 
perpetual fire in his house If this fire, by some accident, 
were to be extinguished, he ivould be forced to rekindle 
it, not with light procured from a flint, but with that 
produced by rubbing two pieces of dry wood together. 
When a Brahmin honoured in this way dies, his funeral 
pile must be lighted with this fire After that the fire 


the Brahmtn who olfers the yagnam will gradually become extinct 
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is allowed to die out of itself 
I have never been able to discover whether this 
sacrifice has any particular divinity for its object It 
would appear, however, that the Brahmin who offers 
it is free to dedicate it to any god that he chooses, 
provided the deity be one of the first rank. Be this 
as it may, the fire of the yagnatn bears the name of 
amt-iswara, which means the god of fin, as if it were 
offered to this element alone 
Hindu books testify that this sacrifice was much more 
frequent in the time of the old Vanaprasthas, but then 
it was performed in a much simpler manner, and was 
not accompanied with the foolish ostentation that was 
afterwards associated with iL 
Yet, after all, this sacrifice is a mere nothing compared 
with the grand yagnatn, the enormous cost of which 
has now caused it to fall into disuse Trustworthy 
persons have assured me, however, that at the beginning 
of the last century the King of Amber (Jeypore), m 
Upper India, had * it performed with the utmost 
magnificence. The gift which he made to his high 
priest alone is said to have cost a lakh of rupees, while 
the Brahmins who attended it, to the number of several 
thousands, all received presents proportionate to their 


'l^e mythical stories of the Hindus make frequent 
mention of this splendid sacrifice, and the blessing 
which It procured for those who caused it to W 
performed. The gods themselves, and also giants, 
during the wars which they waged against each crther, 
seldom failed to perform this religious ceremony, o 
which one of the least remarkable results was to procure 
r^in vaory over enemy. I. 

Ihe mlemninK of the yOTom were ow 

on whore behalf it had Been 

on a high throne for the space of forty g 


1 Yeffian sacnHces on a smaller scale arc perfonned nowailajs .n 
Southern India — Ed 
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and during that time the Brahmins present were 
permitted to ask him for anything they pleased. And 
the prince, on his part, was bound to satisfy their 
demands, however extravagant, even had they extended 
to demanding his kingdom, his wife, and everything 
he most highly esteemed If he failed to satisfy a single 
one of these numerous requests, the sacrifice would 
have been of no avail. 

A king of the olden times, says a Hindu chronicler, 
having caused the grand yagnam to be performed before 
setting out for a war which he was planning against 
a neighbouring potentate, presented a bushel of pearls 
to each of the Brahmins present, who were thirty 
thousand in number 

Four kinds of victims might be offered in sacrifice, 
namely, a horse, a cow, an elephant, or a man The 
first was called asvamedha, the second gomedha, the third 
rajasuya, and the fourth naratnedha But they commonly 
sacrifice a horse, and hence the sacrifice is generally 
designated by the name of asvamedha (sacri&e of a 
horse) 

The Victim was chosen before its birth; and when 
the mare, its mother, had foaled, her offspring was 
reared for three years with extraordinary care and 
trouble. Continual sacrifices were made to Indra, that 
he might watch over the young animal, to Yama, that 
he might preserve it from death and every accident; 
to Varuna, the god of water, and also to the clouds, 
that they might cause a fertilizing rain to fail and 
plenty of grass to grow for its nourishment. Similar 
requests were also made to a number of other gods. 

The victim was afterwards let loose and allowed to 
roam freely over a wide stretch of country, though it 
was followed everywhere by numerous attendants to 
prevent its being stolen The gods, or the giants, or 
the princes against whom the sacrifice was to be directed 
would come with all their armies in search of this 
valuable animal, and try to seize it by force or stratagem. 
If they succeeded, the sacnfice was averted, and they 
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were thereby delivered from the disasters which its 
accomplishment would have brought upon them. 
Indeed, the wonders wrought by this grand sacrifice 
were so mighty as to render the prince who had it 
performed invulnerable and certain of victory, for 
amongst other things it furnished him with enchanted 
weapons, a single one of which was sufficient to 
overthrow a whole army. 

I will spare the reader long and wearisome details 
of the innumerable ceremonies which took place during 
the celebration of the asoamedha^ and will content myself 
svith giving a short extract from a story which refers 
to this famous sacrifice, and which at the same time 
describes one of the ten Avatars of Vishnu: — 

‘The giant-emperor Bali caused to be performed the 
grand sacnfice of the horse, the irresistible effect of 
which was to secure for him tlie overthrow of all other 
sovereigns and the conquest of the whole world To 
counteract such fatal consequences, Vishnu the 
ver piesented himself in the' form of a Brahmin dw^f 
before the tyrant, and supplicated him humbly for the 

S ant of a plot of ground only three soles of his ovra 
Et in area to enable him to offer sacrifices. The 
Brahmin’s request appeared comical to the giant, and 
was granted without hesitation Then Vishnu 
his shape, and with one of his feet he “wred * 
whole earth, and with the other occupied all the sp^e 
between earth and heaven Then addressing the gant, 
he said- “Where shall I find room the third solte 
"On my head,” answered the enemy of the ^ds, wM 
then riognized, but too late, with whom he had to 
deal. The giant thought he might save . 

olacing himself at the mercy of Vishnu the Pr«e^ 
But it\appened otherwise Vishnu P'^d f 
tad of fte giant and 
into Patalam (hell), and delivered the world 

®TutE"2'«urn to the Van<^ Brahnnnt. It 
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appears, according to the Hindu books, that they 
experienced great dii^culties in the accomplishment of 
their sacrifices Their declared enemies, the giants, and 
the gods themselves, were continually playing evil 
pranks with them For instance, their enemies made 
themselves invisible, and, flying in the air, defiled the 
offerings by letting fall upon them pieces of meat or 
other impure substances, so that these pious acts were 
of no avail. 

1 should have written at less length about these 
famous giants, if they had not seemed to me to be 
grotesque representations of these of Holy Scripture', 
whose crimes in a great measure caused the Flood. 
This race of men again flourished after that great 
catastrophe, and were not entirely destroyed until the 
time of Joshua^, 

The Hindu giants are represented as being of such 
colossal stature tiiat on one occasion, in order to wake 
one of them, it was necessary for several elephants to 
walk over his body. Even then the giant hardly felt 
the discomfort of this enormous weight; but, by dint 
of stamping on him, the huge animals at last produced 
a slight sensation, resembling the tickling which an 
ordinary man feels when an ant or a fly crawls over 
him It was this tickling, rather than the weight of the 
elephants, which roused the giant, the hairs of whose 
body were like the trunks of full-grown forest trees. 
During one of his wars ivith certain gods, this same 
giant fastened a huge rock to each of his hairs, and 
thus equipped, he advanced into the middle of the 
enemy’s army, gave himself a good shake, and thus 
hurled off the rocks, which falling right and left crushed 
his enemies to the last man* 

The giant Ravana, who carried off Seeta, Rama’s 
wife, had ten heads. His palace in the Island of Ceylon, 
of which he was king, was of such an enormous height 

* Genesis vi 4 

^ Numbers xiu. Joshua m 
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one of its arcades 

di2e®S"^ ®®/,P^^5imem £ foLe? criS S 

tlieie were whole armies of them, and sometimes there 

Z^LTf them, though more often they 

fighting against the gods Occasionally 
they adopted a hermits life, wthout thereby changing 
their character, or becoming better disposed, ^e 
penance performed by the giant Bhasmasura was so 
long and severe, that he thereby induced Siva to grant 
him the power of reducing to ashes all those on ^Slose 
h^ds he placed his hands. The favour thus obtained, 
ungrateful wretch decided to let Siva himself, his 
benefactor, have some experience of the power newly 
conferred upon him. Siva was at his wits’ end to know 
how to ^escape from his enemy, v^hen fortunately he 
was saved by a stratagem of Vishnu The latter 
persuaded the giant to put his hand on his own head, 
which he did without thinking, and reduced himself 
to ashes. 


The above is a sample of Hindu mythology 
It may be presumed that these giant enemies of tlie 
VanaprasAas W'ere merely the chiefs of the counti les in 
which the hermits had taken up their abode. These 
chiefs, frightened by the continual sacrifices and mystic 
ntes of the formidable strangers, tried to get rid of 
them by stirring up quarrels among them and othennse 
interfering with their religious pracuces. Except the 
first of these hermit Vanapiasthas, most of those who 
embraced this kind of life gave themselves up entirely 
to the cultivation of magic and astrology, and, impotent 
though their mysterious practices were in reality, they 
were easily dble, with the help of then false prestige, 
to spread terror in feeble and credulous minds. Some 
enthusiastic poet, in relanng the history of the quarrels 
between these hermit Brahmins and the mighty princes 
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-who hated them, no doubt turned the latter into mants. 
Certainly no more than this was required to make the 
legend credible among a people so addicted to the 
marvellous. Be this as it may, it appears certain that 
the attacks made on the Vanaprasthas finally sapped 
their power to its very foundations, for the sect no 
longer exists in India. 


33 

Penance as a Means of punfying the Soul — The Penance of 
the Vanaprasthas — Modern Gymnosophists, or Naked Penitents 
— Purification by Fire 

The ancient hermit-philosophers of India maintained 
that It was necessary to perform divers acts of penance 
in order to disperse the phantoms of illusion, or Maya, 
by which men are seduced and led astray. It was only 
by penances, they contended, that man could break 
through the trammels of his personal passions and 
everyday surroundings, which held the soul enthralled. 
The nght degree of excellence and spirituality necessary 
for the emancipation of the soul, they urged, could 
only be obtained, little by little, by the exerdse of 
conunuous penances. By these means alone could the 
soul be reunited for ever to the Supreme Didnity, to 
Parabrahma; and it was only when he had achieved 
this state of perfection that the penitent had the right 
to cry. 'Aham Brahmai’ 1 am Brahma> I am the Supreme 
Being! 

Is It to be wondered at that men who, in this pursuit 
of spiritual perfection, were actuated only by motives 
of pride and self-conceit, when once they attained, 
according to their own vain presumption, the state of 
perfection at which they aimed — is it to be wondered 
at, I s^, that these men looked down upon all the 
rest of their fellow-men with inefffable disdain, 
whatever their social rank might be, and considered 
them as degraded beings sull wallowing in the mire 
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their own passions^? 

was still further encouraged by 
me tokens of respect, and even adoration, which the 
very greatest pnnces showered upon them. The 
apparent coldness with which they received such 
homage was certainly not the outcome of humility, it 
was rather caused by the firm conviction that they 
were only receiving what was their just due Alexander 
the Great, who bent every one to his will, tried in vain 
to persuade one of the most celebrated of these 
Vanaprasihas, called Dindime or Dandanns, to visit him. 
However, the Hindu philosopher condescended to wnte 
to the conqueror, though the letter attributed to him 
by the Greek historians is evidently apocryphal, or at 
any rate interpolated with many embelhshments and 
ideas which would never have occurred to a 
Gymnosophist Be that as it may, some report that the 
Macedonian hero saw in it nothing but impious pnde, 
while others maintain that he admired the wnter’s 
noble and philosophic courage 
And how, it may be asked, did these recluses obtain, 
through penance, perfect wisdom and perfect punty^ 
The answer is, by three means by the repression of 
their animal passions, by meditation, and by the 
mortification of the flesh and of all the senses, in &ct, 
by complete self-abnegation 
By the first of these means they strove to destroy 
the three strongest passions to which man is subject, 
namely, wealth, land, and women, and to free 
themselves completely from all prejudices in respect of 
caste, rank, and honours They further aimed at the 
repression of the most ordinary and natural impulses, 


* The Abbfi is hardly just in pUang such a low value on this pnde 
of righteousness The sacred Hindu books are unanimou^n 
describing these saintly men as gentle, quiet, and loving ine 
lenorant and nairow-nnnded Brahmin pnests, bowmen cW 
be said to have ever realized this high state of spintual perfection 

— Ed 
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even that of self-preservation. They insisted on their 
disciples being insensible to cold or heat, wind or rain, 
pain or sickness. They called this mokska-sadhaka, or 
the practice of deliverance It may, therefore, be said that 
in many respects they were greater stoics than 2^no 
himself and greater cynics than Diogenes. At the same 
lime it is more than probable that the majority of these 
Vanaprasdias, while applauding these strict doctrines, 
left the pracdce of them to the more enthusiastic. 

There are penitents professing the principles of 
mohshor-sadhaka even at the present day Some of them 
go about quite naked, the object of this indecent 
practice being to convince the admiring public that 
they are no longer susceptible to the temptations of 
lust. There is also a class of rehgious mendicants, called 
Batragis, to be met with everywhere, who show 
themselves in public in a state of nature ^ 

The people evince the greatest admiration for these 
unclothed devotees, and express the utmost wonder as 
to how they succeed in controlling a passion which is 
generally regarded as beyond control Some say that 
me Bairagis owe this impotence to extreme sobriety in 
eating and drinking, while others assert that it is the 
result of the use of certain drugs. As to their alleged 
sobriety it is a mere fable. Generally speaking, they 
eat all kinds of meat and drink all kinds of intoxicating 
liquors without any shame, the practice of moksha-sad- 
haka and their status as Sannyasi acquitting them of all 
blame in this respect^. According to other authorities, 
the Batragis attain this condition by purely mechanical 
means, that is, they attach to their generative organs 
a heavy weight which they drag about until the power 
of muscles and nerves is completely destroyed. 

Some of these fanatics profess to conquer every 
feeling of disgust that is innate in a human being. 
They will even go so far as to eat human ordure 

* This would now be punishable b> law — Ed 
® This IS only true of the lower types of Barraga — Ed. 
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Vathout evincing any dislike Instead of treating these 
degraded practices with the horror and contempt that 
they merit, the Hindus regard them with respect and 
honour, true to their custom of admiring everything 
that astonishes them 


Meditation, the second means of achieving spiritual 
perfection, accomplishes what the repression of the 
passions has only begun It Hits the soul with the 
thought of God and identifies it with the Omne Being, 
of which it is an emanation. This union with God is 
not brought about instantaneously, but gradually, as 
will be explained elsewhere It was with the object of 
accomplishing, little by little, this blessed union with 
God that the Vanaprasiha devoted a considerable portion 
of each day to meditation, combining this devout 
exercise with the ordinary sacrifices, particularly the 
sacrifice of fire, called hovtam 
The third means of arming at spiritual perfection 
— mortification of the flesh — consists in leading a 
hard and austere life in rigorous and almost continuous 
fasung, and in voluntary and self-inflicted puni^ments, 
and above all in never omitting the indispensable duly 


of frequent abluUons . 

These Vanaprastka recluses were fully persuaded that 

the defilements of the soul were 

body, and those of the body to *e soul Thi^ held 

that ablutions, while cleansing the 

and that is the reason why the bodies of these p 

'^Only ^their felSw Brahmin Vampra^ SUSany 

toUeral c«x=mon»., wh,A 

the same as those of the thought that the 
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purification of himself during life rendered excessive 
care after death unnecessary and superfluous. 

There was one sure and certain way by which the 
Vanaprasthas might attain to extreme perfection and 
gain inestimable happiness, and that was in cutting 
mort their lives by tnrowing themselves into the fire. 
I do not mean to say that there have been many 
instances of this violation of the laws of nature amongst 
the Vanapmsthas. Only a single one has come to my 
own personal knowledge. 1 have read in a Hindu book 
that one of these recluses and his wife, having lived 
in retirement for a long time, and arrived at a very 
advanced age, and both of them being equally tired 
of this world, arranged their own funeral pile, quiedy 
lay down upon it, uien set fire to it with their own 
hands, and were thus consumed together. Having by 
this act of devotion arrived at the highest state of 

E erfection, their souls were instandy united to the 
imnity, and were exempted from reappearing on 
earth to undergo the successive transmigradons from 
one body to another which would have been their fate 
in the ordinary course of events. 

There are still fanatics to be found who solemnly 
bind themselves to commit suiade, under the conviction 
that by the performance of this mad act they will 
ensure for themselves the immediate enjoyment of 
supreme blessedness. 

The temple of Jagannath (Puri), and other places 
which superstition has rendered equally famous, have 
often been the scenes of self-inflicted death. From dme 
to dme, too, one comes across lunatics travelling 
through the country, loudly proclaiming their intention 
of destroying diem^lves, and at the same time collecting 
the money with which to defray the expenses attendant 
on the solemn execution of their wicked vow. I knew 
one of these wretches to be the recipient of very 
considerable sums He was received witn the greatest 
enthusiasm and respect wherever he went. He was 
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g ing to Rill liiniseif, on the point of it was sinrv a 
mdl feraon Everything r2dm“fr^*f 

horrible swnfice, the victim himself having fitted the 

3"i."i“* consummatef 

crowds had assembled out of curiosity, greatly pleased 
to think they were to witness a horrid sight; iSit the 
magi^te of the distnct, vdto was a limar^ 
sensible man. caused the hero of the tragedy to be 
brought before him, took away his dagger, and ordered 
him to be conducted out of the district, absolutely 
forbidding him to re-enter the country. A few months 
afterwards, I learned that the maniac had carried out 
u* o ^***^^*^^ banks of the Tungabudra, to 

the delight of an enormous crowd which had collected 
to enjoy the revolting spectacle. There is nothing 
improbable, therefore, in the story told by Diodorus 
Siculus of the Brahmin Calanus, who terminated his 
life by allowing himself to be burnt alive in the presence 
of Alexander’s army 

The above are a few examples of the deplorable and 
fatal effects of Hindu superstition Such are the natural 
results of the foolish theories of ancient philosophers, 
the most enlightened men of their times, as to the best 
means of purifying the soul and ensuring certain and 
everlasting happiness 


34 

The Fourth State of the Brahmins, that of the Sannyaa 
— Preparation for this Holy Sutc — Cenemonies of Imuation 
— Aules to be followed by the Sannyasi 
The fourth state to which a Brahmin can attain is 
that of a sannyast, a state so sublime, according to the 
Hindu authors, that it ensures, even during the short 


* A corrupt form of the Sanskrit word safiam — Ed 
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space of a single lifqdnie, more spiritual blessedness 
than an ordinary man could attain in ten millions of 
regenerations ^ 

The sannyasi is superior to the vanaprastha, inasmuch 
as the latter does not wholly renounce the world, being 
still connected with it to a certain extent by fampy des; 
whilst the sannyasi imposes upon himself the painful 
sacrifice of leaving his wnfe and children. Like the 
vanaprastha he simmits to severe privations, and 
furthermore takes a vow of poverty and resigns himself 
to living entirely on alms. Every BrahmiA, before 
becoming a stmnyest, must have b^n a grahastha; that 
IS to say, he must have been married and have acquitted 
himself of 'the great debt to his ancestors,’ the fint 
and most indispensable of duties in the eyes of a 
Hindu, that of perpetuating his spiecies. 

There are, however, a few examples of Brahmins 
who have become sannyasa while still young and 
unmarried. There are also, it is true, many penitents 
who have always been celibates; but they do not belong 
to the Brahmin 'caste 

A Brahmin is not allowed to become a smnyasi in a 
moment of remorse or from a sudden feeling of 
enthusiasm. His decision must be the result of calm 
and deliberate seif-examinadon and reflection, and must 

^ Book VI of the Laws of Manu ditects him for the fourth period 
of his life to wander about as a Bktkhu or °anvngaka, ‘religious 
mend.cant ' Here are a few rules for the regulation of this flnal 
stage of his existence, when he is sometimes called a sannj/aii, 
‘one who has given up the world’, sometimes a yab, ‘one who 
has suppressed his passions' — 

Let him remain without lire, without habitation; let him resort 
once a day to tlie town for food, regardless of hardships, resolute, 
keeping a vow of silence, Hxing his mind in meditation 

With hair, nails, and beard weU clipped, carrying a bow], a staff, 
and a pitcher, let him wander atout continually, intent on 
meditation and avoiding injure to any being. 

In this manner, having litue ^ little abandoned all worldly 
auachments, and freed himseli from all concern about pairs of 
opposites, he obtains absorption into the universal Spiric — Ed 
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be based on a sense of disgust for the world and its 
pleasures, and on an ardent desire to attain spiritual 
perfection. He must feel himself capable of complete 
severance from all earthly affairs. If he experiences 
the slightest inclination or longing for those things 
which the rest of mankind struggle for, he wll thereby 
lose all the benefits of his life of penance. 

When a Brahmin who aspires to the state of sannyasi 
has duly reflected on the step he is about to take, he 
calls together all the leading Brahmins of tlie 
neighbourhood, announces his intention, and begs them 
to be ready to receive his solemn vows with all the 
customary formalities and ceremonies. 

On the day appointed for this important act, the 
candidate first purifles himself by bathing He procures 
ten pieces of cotton cloth such as are worn on the 
shoulders, four of them, dyed a dark yellow (Aam), 
being destined for his own use, the other six being 
given as presents to men of his own caste. He also 
provides himself with a bamboo staff that has seven 
Knots or joints, some small silver and copper coins, 
flowers, akshatas, sandalwood, and, above all, some 
pancha-gama He drinks a little of the last-named 
beverage, and then repairs to the spot where the 
ceremony is to take place. 

The officiating guru performs the ordinary homam 
and puja, and then proceeds to whisper into the 
candidate’s ear such manirams and instructions as are 
prescribed for the state he is about to enter He nrat 
commands him, first, to don one of the yellow 
that he has brought, and then, in token of nis 
renunciauon of his caste as well as of the pomps ana 
vanities of this world, to break his triple cord and W 
allow the tuft of hair which grows on every Brahmin s 
head to be shaved off All this is accompanied by 
manirams and other absurdities which it is unnecessary 

to describe in detail. . j,js 

The ceremony ended, the candidate takes 
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seven-knotted banlboo in one hand^ and a gourd full 
of water in the other, while under his arm he carries 
an antelope's skin. These diree things are all that he 
is now allowed to call his own. Then he thrice drinks 
a little panchorgama, and also some of the water in his 
gourd; he repeats the mantrams which his guru has 
taught him; and he is then a sarmyast for life. All that 
remains for him to do is to present to the attendant 
Brahmins the cloths and money which he has brought 
with him. 

^ One cannot &i] to recognize m the Hindu sannyasu a dass of 
men sundar to those of the Jews who were imbued with Rabbinical 
doctrines in connexion with cabala and numbers, and to the 
Greeks who held the wdd theories of Pythagoras— idiotic dreamers 
who crammed the minds of their fellow-countrymen with foolish 
notions We know diat the cabala beheves the world to be full 
of spirits, which one can in the course of nme resemble, by 
practising punty of life and meditauon The raniqron's staff with 
Its seven knots is not merely intended to aid him in walking It 
IS, like Aaron’s rod, an instrument of dmnation The seven knots 
are also not without a mystenous significance Who has not heard 
of the perfection of the number seven’ The high esteem in which 
It IS held by the Hindus is clearly proved by the numerous sacred 
places and olgects which are always spoken of in groups of seven, 
such as the Seven Penitents (sapla rtshts), the Seven Holy Cities 
{sapla pura), the Seven Sacred islands (fapta dimpa), the Seven Seas 
(fapta xomudns), the Seven Sacred Rivers {iMla nadi), the Seven 
Sacred Mountains (sapta parvata), the Seven Sacred Jungles (sapla 
aranta), the Seven Sacred Trees (sapta vruksha), the Seven Castes 
(sapta kula), the Seven Infenor and Superior Worlds (sapta toka). 
Sec Seven too is an uneven number, and all the uneven numbers 
are considered lucky For example, take the famous Tnmurli 
(Brahma, Vishnu and Siva) Virgil also says* — 

Tema tibi haec pnmum triplia diversa colore 
Licia arcumdo, terque haec altana arcum 
EfHgiem duco. numero Dem mpare gaudef 
Necte tnbus nodis temos, Amarylli, colores 

While on the su^ect of the saismast's staff I might refer to the 
rods of Moses, of Elisha, and of all the prophets, the augur's 
staff, the pastoral staffs of the Fauns and sylvan denies, and 
those of the Cynics; but I will leave to the intelligent reader the 
task of making what comparisons he thinks proper — Dubois 
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The newly initiated must conform strictly to the 
instructions that he has received from his guru, and 
must follow minutely all the rules laid down for persons 
of his profession The following are the chief of these, 
to which I have added a few remarks of my own: — 

I. 'Every morning, after he has performed his 
ablutions, a sannyast must smear ashes on his body^' 

The majority of Hindus only smear them over their 
foreheads. 

II. 'He must take only one meal every day.’ 

This rule of fasting is followed not only by the 

Brahmin sannyasts, but by many others who by severe 
abstinence seek to attrad; public attention and respect. 

III. ‘They must forgo the use of betel leaves ' 
These are the leaves of a plant of the convolvulus 

species, which grows in the maritime districts of India. 
They have a slightly bitter taste, are mixed with calcined 
shells or lime, and are eaten with areca-nut and other 
spices according to taste The Hindus are perpetually 
chewing this preparation To give it up, when one is 
accustomed to it, would be a greater privation than it 
would be for any one among us to give up tobacco 

IV. ‘Not only must he avoid all female society, but 

he must not even look at a woman ’ , ■ j • 

V. ‘Once a month his head and face must be shavea. 
To save this trouble many sannyasts c^use tliw 

disciples to pull out the hairs of their head and bram 
one by one. Some sannyasts neither cut their hair no 
shave their beards, but plait them up in some ndio^lous 
way These, however, do not belong to the Brahmin 

1 In un.es of great tnbuJalion the Jews used to cwr 
Sth sackdotl and ashes m token of so^« ^ 
^^pentance for ihe.r s.ns 

showed their repentance In France, in several re r 
, t was a duty to He on ashes Jthful shouU 

Council of Benevento in >0®’ Le„t to promoie a 

put ashes on their heads on the f V ^ ,eason, by 
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caste. 

VI. ‘He may only wear wooden sandals on his feet.’ 

This is a most uncomfortable style of foot-gear; it is 

held to the foot by a wooden peg, which comes between 
the big and second toes. The sannyasts use these do^ 
to avoid defilement, which could not be avoided if 
they went barefoot, or if they wore leather shoes. 

VII. ‘When a sannyasi travels, he must carry his 
seven-knotted staff in one hand, his gourd in the other, 
and an antelope’s skin under his arm.’ 

Provided with these three articles the sannyasi can 
say, Omnta mecum porto The staff must be exactly his 
own height The antelope's skin serves both for a seat 
and for a bed 

VIII. ‘He must live entirely by alms, which he has 
the right to ask wherever he goes.’ 

Many collect considerable sums by this means; but 
they are obliged to spend any surplus in charity or 
other good works Some spend it in the erection of 
rest-houses, pagodas. See , or in digging wells and 
constructing leservoirs for water for the use of the 
public They also dispense hospitality to persons who 
pass near their huts, or who come to visit them. 

IX. ‘Though a sannyasi has the right to ask for alms, 
it IS more proper for him to receive them without 
asking. For instance, if he feel hungry, he should go 
to some house where people are living, but he must 
not say anything to them or even hint at his wants. 
If they give him anything voluntarily, he must take it 
as if it were of no consequence to him, and without 
expressing any thanks. If he receives nothing, he must 
go away without either feeling or showing any 
annoyance. Neither must he complain if he does not 
like the taste of what is given him.’ 

X 'He must not sit down to eat’ 

XI. ‘He must build his hut near a river or a tank.’ 

The reason of this is that he may be able to make 

frequent ablutions, one of the first duties of a sannyasi 

XII. ‘When travelling he must make no stay anywhere, 
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through inhabited distncts.’ ' 
' ' a regard all men as equals. He must 

not be influenced by anything that happens, and must 
be able to view with perfect equanimity even revolutions 
which overthrow empires..’ 

His one olyect in life must be to acquire that 
measure of wisdom and degree of spirituality which 
shall finally reunite him to the Supreme Divinity, from 
whom we are separated by our pssions and material 
.surroundings. To achieve this end he must keep his 
senses under perfect control, and entirely subdue any 
tendency to anger, envy, avarice, sensuality: in fact, to 
any unholy impulses. Otherwise his penance will bear 
no fruit’ 

There are no doubt other general rules which these 
devotees are bound to follow, but I have only been 
able to ascertain the above. 

Of all the sannyasu, those called Bikshukas are 
considered the most perfect of all They are under no 
restrictions in regard to food; nothing that they eat 
or drink, no matter how impure It may be, has jmwer 
to defile them. 


35 


A SannyaSi’s Pnnapal Duties — Mediution — its Vanous 
Stages. — What it consists of, and how Hindu Devotees practise 
It — Gen^l Remarks — Comparisons between the Hindu 
Sannyasa and those who lead Similar Lives among Christians 

A Sannyast’s first and most important duty is to 
destroy, root and branch, any feeling of attachment 
that may still linger in his heart for the world and its 
vaih pleasures. Wife, children, parents, fnends, caste 
privileges, catde, lands, jewels and other temporw 
possessions, animal passions, sensual pleasures — all 
these are but so many obstacles standing in the way 
of his soul’s perfection. In Hindu books they are likened 
variously to thick clouds which, until they are d>spersed, 
obscure the light of the sun. or to violent winds that 
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disturb the surface of the water and prevent the 
reflecdon of this luminary in all its splendour; to the 
coils which caterpillars and other insects form, and of 
which they cannot nd themselves; or again to the 
kernels of certain fruits in which grubs and maggots 
are imprisoned. 

Such are the similes which Hindu authors make use 
of when trying to pve some idea of the hindrances 
which earthly passions oppose to spirituality, and which 
must be overcome before perfection can be attained 
and the soul reunited to the Divine Being. Nevertheless, 
these same authors add, the tenements in which 
caterpillars and grubs confine themselves do not hold 
them captive for ever. Neither do the insects cease to 
exist. After remaining for some time in a state of 
torpor and quiescence, the feeble spark of life which 
they stQI retain rekindles and gradually increases in 
strength till the insects are able to destroy the covering 
in which they are enclosed, and, by dint of perswering 
labour, at last open out a passage to the region of 
light and liberty. So it is with the soul. The body in 
wmich it is imprisoned, and which is a prey to worldly 
cares and tumultuous passions, will not hold it for 
ever. After many re-incamations the spark of perfect 
wisdom, which is latent in every man, will burn more 
brightly, until the soul at last succeeds, after a long 
course of penance and meditation, in breaking asunder, 
litde by litde, all the ties which bind it to the world, 
and will so grow in virtue and strength that it will 
finally attain that degree of spiritual perfecfion which 
will render it fit to be incorporated with the Divinity. 
Then, leaving the body which has so long held it 
captive, it will soar upwards and be united for ever 
with the Supreme Soul from which it originally sprang. 

The course which a sannyasi should pursue to arrive 
at this point of perfection differs somewhat according 
to the sect to which he belongs. His period of 
emancipation begins from the day on which he entered 
the holy state of sannyasi By this single act 'he is 
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supposed to have freed himself from those ties which 
bind other men to the world and its pleasures. AH ihai 
he has to do to attain pefection is to make frequent 
ablutions, to drink ^dfleAo'gainaconstandy, to offer daily 
sacrifices, and to live a life of asceticism and penance, 
but above all of meditation, to which he must devote 
all his leisure dme 

This duty of meditadon, to which Hindus attach so 
much importance, appears to me to be so remarkable 
a pracdce for idolaters, that I have thought it incumbent 
on me to call special attenuon to it. ^e details that 
I am about to relate will show to what extremes 
superstidon and fanadrism will pervert men's minds, 
espea^Iy when they are connected with self-conceit 
and a longing for notonety. 

The doctrine of meditation is called yogam, and from 
it the word yogi is derived, which is the name usually 
given to a tribe of vagabonds who are erroneously 
supposed to devote themselves entirely to this pracdce*. 
According to the Hindu doctrine the pracdce of 
, yagam has a peculiarly spiritualizing and purifying effect 
on a sannyasi, for he thereby passes through four 
different stages, each one more perfect than the last 
The first is called salokyam, or unity of place. In this 
state the soul inhabits, as it were, the same place as 
the Divinity; it is as though it were in the prwence ot 
God. After pracdsing for a long dme the duUiM « 
salokyam. the soul passes on to the stag^^^ 

samtpyam (proximity). In this stag^ of the 

medTtadon and keeping rfl earthly 
mental pale, the knowledge and percepoon of wa 
become more and more acute, and the soul seems 
be drawn nearer and nearer to Him 
After having spent "*“y genergions ^ ® 

the soul passes on to the third, toe 
(resemblance). Once arrived at this point, to 

assertion All yoga are not vagabonds 


* This IS too SKceping an 
— Ed 
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gradually acquires a perfect resemblance to the Divinity, 
and shares to a certain extent in His attributes. Finally, 
this stage leads on to the fourth, the sayujyam (identity), 
and then the perfect and inseparable union of the soul 
with the Divinity becomes complete. 

But the soul requires long periods of time to pass 
through these four stages of perfection; li must 
undergo a great number of re-incarnations, during 
which it gradually act^uires the degree of perfection 
which is essential to its incorporation with the Godhead. 
In order to explain all these indispensable transmigra- 
tions of the soul, the Hindu books make use of various 
analogies, such as the following'- If one wished to 
extract gold from a mass composed of the five metals^, 
one coiud not do so by melting it once for all Only 
by putting it through the fire several tithes could one 
separate the different alloys of which it was composed 
and extract the gold in all its purity 

They illustrate Uie same truth by various other similes; 
for instance, that which may be drawn from the process 
of making clarified butter, an rrticle of food which, 
as we already know, the Brahmins are particularly fond 
of, and which they consider the purest of all 
manufactured substances 

The majority of these analogies, and the principles 
deduced from them, might, if looked at from a 
non-controversial point of view, be not altogether 
repugnant to our learned metaphysicians, or at any 
rate to those among us who have given themselves up 
to a life of meditation We may at any rate conclude 
that these ancient Hindu penitents spent more time 
and thought on spiritual matters than we migh have 
expected Originally, no doubt, this spiritual side of 
their religion w'as much purer and less fanciful than 
|t is now, when it has become corrupted by gross 
idolatry. Now it merely tends to increase the pride of 

* We Europeans recognize a gieatei numbei of metals than five 

— Dubois 
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the recluses who practise it. The latter indeed set up 
a claim to unity and equality with the Supreme Being 
himself; while they look down upon their fellow-crea- 
tures as objects of supreme contempt, as beings who 
are still wmlowing in the mire of materialism and 
passion 

And how did these so-called penitents carry out their 
doctrine of meditation, concerning -which they made 
such proud boasting? Before idolatry had gained a 
hold on the country, and while the tradition of the 
outward forms as well as of the inward meaning of 
the religion with which men worshipped the Deity after 
the Flood still lingered, this doctrine of meditation, 
prompted as it was by lofty motives, was doubtless 
capable of maintaining the soul in a constant state of 
fervent piety towards God, but at the present time this 
relmious exercise is undertaken with an ol^ect very 
different and much less esumable. 

I cannot better explain wherein this practice of 
meditation consists for a modem softmon than by 
repeating what I was told by two Hindus who had 
passed a long novitiate under the direction of two 
celebrated recluses 

‘I was a novice for four months,' said one ot tnem, 
‘under a jonwosi who had built himself a hermitage 
in a lonely spot not very far from the “ 

Bellapuram Following his instructions, I spen 
greater part of each night awake, occupied in keying 
my mind an absolute blank and 
I made superhuman efforts to hold my breath as long 
as possible, and only breathed when I wm on P 
ofLnung This suffocaUng “erase made me perspire 
profusely One day, at high noon. I ‘bought I sa 
bneht moon, which seemed to move and sway imm 
Si » AnoAer nm. I ■ 
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He congratulated me on the progress that I was making, 
and prescribed fresh exercises which were even more 
severe than the first. The time was not far distant, he 
assured me, when I should experience much more 
surprising results from my penance. At last, worn Out 
by these foolish and fatiguing practices, and fearing 
lest my brain might really be turned, I left the 'sannyoft 
and his meditative penances^ and returned to my 
former state of life * 

The second, an old man of very cheerful disposition, 
told me the following story of his novitiate - 

‘The sannyasi undei whose direction I placed myself 
had built his hermitage at some distance from the fort 
of Namakal, in a desert spot Amongst other exercises 
which he laid down for me, he obliged me to stare at 
the sky every day without blinking my eyes or changing 
my position. This prolonged effort inflamed my eyes 
terrioly and often gave me dreadful headaches. 
Sometimes I thought 1 saw sparks of fire in the air; 
at others I seemed to see fiery globes and other meteors. 
My teacher was much pleased with the success of my 
efforts and with the progress I was making. He had 
only one eye, and I knew that he had lost the other 
in following out this pracuce, which he assured me 
was indispensable if I wished to attain to perfect 
spintuality But at last I could bear it no longer, and 
fearing that I might lose the sight of both eyes, I bade 
farewell to meditation and the celestial firmament. I 
also tried another kind of exercise for a time My 
master told me that an infalltable means for making 
rapid progress towards spirituality was to keep all the 
apertures of my body completely closed, so that none 
of the five ptanams (winds) which are in it could escape 
To do this I had to place a thumb in each ear, close 
my hps with the fourth and little fingeis of each hand, 
my eyes with the two fore-fingers and my nostrils with 
the two middle fingeis, and to close the lower orifice 
I had to cross my legs and sit very tightly on one of 
my heels. While in this attitude I had to keep one 
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nostiil dghtly shut, and leaving the other open I had 
to draw in a long deep breath; then, immediately 
closing that nostril, I had to open the other and 
thoroughly exhale the air that I had just inhaled. It 
was of the neatest importance that the inhalation and 
exhalation ^ould not be performed through tlie same 
nostril. I continued this exercise until I lost conscious- 
ness and fainted away.’ 

In order to make bis description more intelligible 
the renegade sannyasi insisted on going through the 
performance in my presence. It is impossible to imagine 
a more ridiculous scene. But he took care to change 
his exhausting position as soon as possible, bursting 
into shouts of laughter at the recollection of the absurd 
things that he had been compelled to do 
I will now give some other examples of mcditatire 
exercises g[athered from Hindu books, which will show 
how they were practised in former days._ One of the 
most famous and edifying of the yagfims is that ailed 
sabda-braknoi (the word of Brahma) or pmnaya, that is 
to say, meditadon on the sacred and mysterious word 
aum — awn being Brahma himself*. 

As this word aim is composed of three letten, wnicn 
in writing form only one, we may consider that the a 
is Brahma, the u Vishnu, and the m Siva. 
representing these letters, which in combination forin 
the sabda-bwhma, ends with a semicircle wth a do in 
the centre, which is called bindu, and is the cmbc 
of the purely spiritual being. 

Those who desire to obtain salvation must be always 

meditating on this word and constantly 'r®P®****"f 
But to make this meditation efleciudl one 
by obtaining complete mastery over 
entirely subduing all bodily senses and passinns- 

affections from afl material objects and fix inem 

I h would be more corrcci to sa) Braliman — tbc Suptcitic Sj 
Itself - Ed 
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the dot, or Imidu, mendoned above. This point once 
reached, a single moment of meditation is sufficient 
to ensure the most perfect happiness. 

Vishnu always loolu favourably on such meditadons, 
and from the moment that one is able to bring oneself 
to believe firmly that the pranava, or the word aum, 
is the Divine Being, one sees Vishnu in everything. In 
fact, one sees, hears, and thinks of nothing but him; 
and, finally, one believes that there is nothing eitisting 
except him. 

Just as there is nothing worth knowing that is not 
to be found in the Vedas, so no meditadon is equal 
in merit to that of the pranava, or the word aum. 

Another kind of meditadon, which is quite as 
efficacious as that which I have just described, is the 
ashtoryoga (the eight yogas) The following is a short 
analysis of it, compiled from die Saka of the 
Rig-Veda: — 

The ashta-yaea is peculiarly efficacious. By its means 
Siva himself obtained forgiveness for his sins* and the 
kingdom of Kailasa There are no sins that it will not 
wipe out! To kill a Brahmin or a cow, to steal_ gold, 
to drink intoxicating liquors, to violate the wife of 
one’s guru, to bring about abortion, are all most heinous 
crimes. To slander or deceive a Brahmin, or break a 
promise made to a Brahmin; to look upon a poor man 
or a stranger when one is eating and not to have pity 
on him, but to repulse him and send him away hungry, 
to prevent cows from drinking when they are thirsty; 
to try to pass oneself off as learned when one knows 
nothing; to attempt to dogmauze on the practice of 
meditation while ignorant of the subject; to give 
medicines without being a doctor; to predict the future 
when one is no astrologer, for a Brahmin to offer 
sacrifices to the hngam or to an image of Vishnu after 
a Sudra has previously sacrificed to them — all these 
are indeed terrible sms. But the ashta-yoga will wipe 
them all out. It is thus described. — First of all, one 

* See Pan I, Chapter 7 
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must fast for three consecutive days; after which one 
must repair to a temple dedicated to Siva, or to a 
cemetery, or to a bUva tree. There one must perform 
the aehammia and paint the litde circular marK called 
tUaka on one's forehead. Having prepared a clean spot 
on the ground, the devotee must stand upon it on his 
head with his feet in the air In this position he must 
six times perform the pranayama, which consists in 
inhaling tlirough one nostril and forcibly expelling the 
air tlirough the other^ By this means die Man of Sin 
will be destroyed, for this Man of Sin resides in the 
nerve which is found on the left side of the head. 
While expelling the air from the bodv by the prmayam, 
one must say. ^erve, you are a goddess! In you resides 
the Man of Sin. I am about to wash you to xid you 
of him. So begouel’ A violent exhalation through the 
left nostril having expelled this nerve where the Man 
of Sin dwelt, the devotee must then wash it in warm 
water and offer puja to it Then it must be made to 
return to its proper place. To effect Ais a long 
inhalation must be made through the right nostnl, 
accompanied by the following words — ‘Behold, grwt 
goddess, freed from sin, you are the mother ol the 
world! A sacrifice has been offered in your honour. 
Return now to the place that you occupied before 

This is the exercise of the ashta-yoga. It was by 
practising this, the author asserts, that Siva became the 
niler of the world; Indra, the lord of the ^w'orgs, 
Durga, the mother of ^1 living creatures; and Vishnu, 

the preserver of all things. , 

There are many other yogams In the chapter on tn 

sandhya. 1 gave a description of die ^^‘»sdaSy 
serves as a kind of prepaiation to the ® 

sacrifice. But enough has perhaps been to sh w 
how puerile are the religious exercises of the Hind 

They have, by way of supererogation, eighteen kinds 


of breath — Ed 


> Prartayama literally means suppicssion 
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of tapasas or corporal penances, of increasing degrees 
of sev^ty. A recluse selects the one for which he feels 
most inclination. Among the most painful may be 
mentioned that which consists in being exposed, stark 
naked, to the sun for the whole day in the hottest 
weather, and surrounded on all sides by huge fires; 
and that in which the devotee remains for a whole 
day immersed up to the neck in cold water, with a 
wet cloth round the head, during the coldest season 
of the year These are called pancha-tapasas (the five 
penances). 

One often sees devotees holding their arms folded 
above tljieir heads, in which position they remain till 
the nerves become so strained and benumbed by the 
prolonged tension that they cannot regain their normal 
position 

Others, again, stand on one foot, holding the other 
foot in the air until the leg sw’ells and inflames and 
breaks out all over into sores 

Hindu books are full of the merits of these yogams 
and tapasas. Amongst other selfiinflicted tortures they 
give an honourable place to one which is in fact the 
neplusvltra of its kind. It consists in holding the breath 
for such a length of time that the soul, forced to 
depart from the body, makes a passage for itself 
through the top of the head and flies off to reunite 
Itself to Parabrahma. 


But let no one carry away the idea that the majority 
of modern recluses feel any inclination to subject their 
bodies to such rough usage Most of them rest content 
wth sitting motionless, their eyes closed and their heads 
bent, spending their whole time and energy in thinking 
keeping their minds an utter blank, 
squatting imperturbably in the attitude 
which the minister Appaji recommended to his 
shepherd, as already described* 


See Pan II, Chapter 27 
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^ ™editative devotees, who hved near me 
had a mania for imagining that he saw an iraaBc of 
Vishnu always before him, to which he offered^^stiH 
mimaginauon, garments, jewels, and all sorts of food, 
me god in exchange giving him all that he asked for, 
tie used to spend two hours every day in this 
^cupation, but at the end of it all he invariably found 
himself, as before, with empty hands and an equally 
empty stomach " ^ 


No doubt there were men after the Flood who still 
retained the precious mft of a knowledge of the true 
God, and gave themselves up to the contemplation of 
His innnite perfections as a means of keeping alive in 
their hearts a proper sense of the worship that it was 
their duty to pay Him. Issac most probably was only 
continuing the custom of his father Abraham in going 
out, at^ the close of the day, to meditate in the fields 
(Genesis xxiv. 63) Moses also commanded the children 
of Israel to medimte continually on the duty of loving 
God_ with all their heai ts, ana he enjoined them to 
meditate on this when in their houses, or when 
travelling, so that God might be always present to their 
minds David, who had himself experienced the benefit 
of meditation, recommends the practice in almost all 
his Psalms, and this advice his son Solomon repeats. 
The pious habit has thus descended from generation 
to generation from the time of the Flood to Uie 
establishment of Christianity, and the religion of Christ 
likewise regards meditation on the piecepts of God as 
an indispensable duty 

The first Hindu lawgivers, who, though, separating 
themselves from the rest of mankind, preserved their 
knowledge of the true God, were fully impressed with 
the necessity of frequent meditation on His greatness, 
fearing that otherwise they might insensibly allow the 
recollection of the Deity to fade from their minds, but 
tliesejust ideas weie soon waiped by human passions 
and corrupted by the spuit of idolatry, so that they 
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quickly degenerated into ridiculous and meaningless 
practices, llie pious men who in early ages gave up 
a few moments in each day to serious bought and 
meditation were succeeded by fanatics, who, retaining 
only the more outward forms of their predecessors’ 
inward piety, gave themsdves up in their mad 
enthusiasm to the wildest extravagance, and in fact to 
any foUy that they thought likely to attract the fancy 
of a people so devoted to exaggerations of all kinds 
as the Hindus Modern authors, confusing religious 
practices which originate m sincere love for and 
devotion to God with those emanating from vainglory, 
h^porcrisy, and superstition, have tried to uirow 
discredit on the life of asceticism and contemplation 
which was advocated both by the old and the new 
dispensation, and have presumed to trace a similarity 
between it and the absurd yogams of the Hindu sannyasts. 
But it seems to me that a small amount of honest 
thought would have shown them what an immense 
difference there was both in the objects aimed at and 
in the means used to attain those objects. Let them 
compare the tenets and practices of the two great 
founders of the ascetic and contemplative life in Holy 
Writ with those of the so-called sannyast philosophers 
amongst the Hindus. Can Elijah and John the Baptist 
be compared for one moment with the sannyasts Vasishta 
and Narada? Is there any sort of resemblance between 
the teachings and maxims of the former and of the 
latter? The Padma-parana and the Vtshnu-purana, 
supposed to have been dictated by these two sannyasts, 
are a mass of exaggerations and absurdities. Could the 
same charge be brought against the doctrines of the 
holy prophet of Israel and those of the forerunner of 
the Messiah? 

The penances of John the Baptist, for example, have 
certainly nothing in common with the exaggerations 
and hypocritical follies of the Hindu sannyasts, whose 
sole aim and object is to attract public attention to 
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themsdvesl. The actuating motive of John the Baolist 
humility. He hid himself from^the 
3 despised, and rejected its honours, 

and wished to be considered the least and humblest 
among men Isjevertheless, in his solitude he did not 
orget the duties laid upon him of instructincf and 
preparing the world for the great event which ivas 
about to be accomplished. Attracted by the fame of 
nis virtues, men of all ages and all classes flocked to 
new the pure and holy doctrine whi(^ he taught. 
Labourers, soldiers, pubhcans, masters, servants — all 
desired to hear his preaching, and all received wise 
advice and counsel for the regulation of tlieir conduct 
according to their various conditions. If he left his 
desert home for a moment, it was only, like his 
predecessor Elijah, to extend yet further the word of 
God and to reprove with daundess courage the criminal 
conduct of an incestuous king. 

ft was not by such unmeaning and ridiculous practices 
as the mokshasadhaka, the pratutua, the sanh-yoga, the 
hxtmam, the pancha-gavia, or the disgusting sacrifices to 
the Hngam, diat these saintly hermits and their disciples 
sought to arrive at perfection. They never aimed at 
gaining popular applause by excessive and unnatural 
penances. Their actions, on the contrary, were based 
on profound humility and on a sincere desire to live 
unhonoured by the world, with only their God as a 
witness to the purity of their lives and motives. 

36 


Tlie Funeral Ceremonies of Brahmin Sannjasis 
The ceremonies which accompany the funerals of 
sannyasis differ in many respects from thgse of ordinary 
Brahmins. Vanaprasthas, like ordinary Brahmins, aie 
burned after death; but sannyasis are invariably buried, 

i This can hardly be called an impartial and correct picture of the 
saxnyasi — Ed. 
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no matter what their rank or sect may be. 

The son of a sannyasi (should the deceased have had 
one bom to him before he embraced this state) must 
preside at the funeral In default of a son, there is 
always some pious Brahmin who will take on himself 
the duty and bear the cost There is often, indeed, 
much rivalry as to who shall have the honour of filling 
this office, as it is considered a most meritorious one. 
After the corpse has been washed in the usual manner, 
it IS wrapped in two cloths dyed > yellow with kam It 
is then rubbled all over with ashes, and a chaplet of 
large seeds called rudrakshas^ is fastened round the 
neck. While all this is going on the other Brahmins 
play on bronze castanets, which make an ear-sphtdng 
noise. 

Everything being in readiness for the obsequies, the 
body is placed, wth its legs crossed, in a large bamboo 
basket, which is hung from a strong bamboo pole by 
ropes of straw This basket is borne by four Brahmins 
The grave must be dug near a river or a tank, and 
must be about six feet deep and arcular in form 
When they reach the spot the Brahmins deposit at the 
bottom of the grave a thick layer of salt, on which 
they place the deceased, with the legs still crossed. 
They then fill the hole with salt till it reaches the 
sannyasi’s neck, pressing it well down so that the head 
may remain immovable On the head, thus left exposed, 
they break innumerable cocoanuis until the skull is 
completely fractured*. They then, for the third time, 
throw in salt in sufficient quantities to entirely cover 
the remains of the head. Over the grave they erect a 
kind of platform, or mound, three feet in height, on 
the top of which they place a lingatn of earth about 
two feet high This obscene object is immediately 

* This word rndraksha meanb the eye of Siv.i, because these seeds 
^ arci according to Hindu legend, formed by his tears — Dubois 
^le otgect of this is to free the prana (life), iihich is beheted to 
be impnsoned in the skull — Ed 
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consecrated by the Brahmins, who ofFer to it a sacrifice 
of lighted lamps, flowers, and incense, and for nem^ya, 
bananas and pamtnannam, a dish to which the Brahmins 
are particularly partial, and which is composed of nee, 
cocoanut, and sugar While these offerings are being 
made, hymns are sung m honour of Vishnu, all present 
screaming at the top of their voices. 

This discordant music over, the presiding Brahmin 
walks round the hngam three times, makes a profound 
obeisance to it, expresses the hope that by virtue of 
the sacrifice offered to the image the deceased may 
be fully satisfied, that Siva may look favourably on 
him, that Brahma may receive him into his abode, and 
that thus he may escape another re-incarnation in this 
world. He then pours a little nee and a few drops of 
water on the ground, picks up all the fragments of 
the cocoanut shells that have been broken on the bead 
of the deceased, and distributes them to those present, 
who scramble for the pieces, so eager are they to 
possess these relics, which are supposed to bring good 
fuck. The paranumnam is then divided among those 
who have no children, for when acquired under these 
circumstances it possesses the power of making toren 
women fruitful. The txremomes of the day end wim 
ablutions, not that the mourners need to punty 
themselves from any defilement, because none is 
contracted in attending the funeral of a smny^, dw 
these ablutions serve instead of the bath wnicn 
Brahmins must take three times a day. 

For ten successive days after the funeral the per^ 
who has presided thereat, and several other Brabmm 
in his company, meet every morning at , 

the deceased to renew the offenngs to 
similar ceremony takes place on the anniversary 

^ On" the conclusion of the ceremonies, t>” 

Brehmin contents himself with gmng a 
renast to all those who have attended the tun 
after which he walks thnee round the assembly, 
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to them, and dismisses them vnthout giving them any 
presents They, in their turn, before their departure, 
con^tulate him on the good deed that he has 
performed and on the reward that he has earned 
thereby 

The tombs of these sannyasts sometimes become 
femous, and crowds of devotees flock to them, bringing 
offerings aiid sacrifices as if to divine beings The 
strange custom of breaking the heads of these dead 
hermits with cocoanuts at their burial has no doubt 
some connexion with the similar practice in regard to 
the Itngam stones which may often be seen on the 
high-roads or in much-frequented places, the passers-by 
being in the habit of breaking on the top of these 
' Imgatns the cocoanuts which they are about to offer as 
; sacnfices. 

All the prayers, oblations, and ceremonies which are 
‘ offered up for the sannyasts after their death would 
, seem to indicate an opinion that these hermits still 
have some sins to expiate, and that their perfect 
I happiness remains doubtful^. This is not the only point 
I on which Hindu beliefs contradict each other. 

I have already said that it is a mistake to confuse 
j Brahmin sannyasts with those Sudra penitents belonging 
, ^to the sects of Siva and Vishnu, who live apart in 
/ solitary, hermitages These latter are not obliged to 
. fulfil the condiuon of having previously been fathers 
^ of families They are supposed to have always been 
absolutely continent, but I should be very sorry to be 
,, compelled to guarantee the fact, 
j A Brahmin can become a sannyasi at any age. Many 
are to be met wnth who, tormented by remorseful 
I consciences, devote the last days of their lives to this 
/ profession, and even embrace it on their death-beds, 
convinced as they are that to have merely become a 
, penitent is a sure safe-conduct to the other world. The 

I 

\ ceremonies would appear lo be observed more as a matter 

I of niual than of expiation — Ed 
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same formalities as those which I have already described 
are used lor the admission of these hoary old sinners 
to a tardy penitence, and be their repentance sincere 
or not, they can safely count on receiving after death 
all the advantages and all the happiness diat the most 
persevering sannyasis have a right to expect who have 
grown old in the exercise of the most rigorous 
austerities 



Part III 
RELIGION 

1 

Ongin of the Tnmurtt and the Pnmitive Idolatry of the Hindus 
— Comparison between the Greek and Indian Divinities — 
Peculiar Idolatry of the Hindus — Worship of the Elements 
represented by the Tnmurti 

The Hindus understand by the word Tnmurti the 
three principal divinities whom they acknowledge 
These are Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The word 
properly signifies ‘tKe three powers,’ viz. Creation, the 
special attribute of Brahma; Preservation, the attribute 
of Vishnu; and Destructian, the attribute of Siva^. 

These three divinities are represented sometimes 
singly with their special emblems, and someumes joined 
togedier in a single body tvith three heads It is under 
the latter form that they obtain the name of Tnmurti, 
which means, at once, both the three bodies and the three 
powers This union of persons is the allegorical symbol 
of the existence of things created, which can neither 
be produced nor preserved without the agreement and 
the sanction of these three powers. 

The Tnmurti is recognized and worshipped generally 
by all Hindus except ^e Jains Although many Hindus 
are specially devoted, some to Siva and others to 
Vishnu, nevertheless when these two divinities are 
united with Brahma in a single body with three heads 
they all pay equal worship to the three without regard 

^ The first is the religion of activity and works, the second, ih.ii 
of faith and love; the third, that of ausienty, contemplation, and 
spiritual knowledge This last is regarded as the highest, because 
tt aims at entire cessation of action and total cffacemcnt of ail 
personal enut) and identity by absorption into simple Sou! 
— Monicr-Williams 
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of o.ie™« 

It !8 very difficult to trace the orimn of the Tnouau 
masmuch as the accounts of it do not agree In some 
Puranas it is related that the Tnmurti sSng from a 
female source cdled Atb^Sakit (the origmaf powerlTho 

diviniues unite/in a single 
added that after having brought dim 
into the world she fell so desperately in love wth them 
that she married them 

In some other Puranas we read that AdtStait 
produced a seed from which was born Siva, the father 
of Vishnu. 


Elsewhere we 'are told that a flower of the tamama 
plant (water-lily) sprang from the navel of Vishnu, and 
that from this flower Brahma was born 
In short, we find in the Hindu books a mere tissue 
relating to the Tnmurti, and the 
absurd details which are related in connexion with each 
are even more inconsistent The point on which they 
agree to a certain extent is that which relates to the 
excesses and abominable amours of the three divinities 
composing it 

In spite of the great power which these divinities 
enjoyed, they were nevertheless often compelled to feel 
the terrible vengeance of virtuous persons, who, 
shocked at the sight of their infamous proceedings, 
found means of reduang them to subjection and 
inflicting on them severe punishment Thus, for 
example, there was a certain virgin, named Anusoo;ya, 
who was as much renowned for her inviolable chastity 
as for her devotion to the gods and for her lender 
compassion for the unfortunate The divinities of the 
Tnmurti, having heard of her, became so greatly 
enamoured that they resolved upon robbing her of 
her virginity, which she had till then treasured with 
so much care To attain their olyect the three seduffrs 
disguised themselves as religious mendicants, and under 
this guise went to ask alms of her The virgin came 
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to them, and with her wonted kindness showered gifts 
upon them. The sham beggars, after being loaded with 
her gifts, told her that they expected from her another 
favour, which was to strip herself naked before them 
and to satisfy their impure desires. Surprised and 
frightened by this shameful proposal, she repulsed 
them by pronouncing against them certain mafOrams. 
These, together with some holy water which she poured 
upon them, had the effect ot converting them into a 
calf. After they had been thus transformed, Anusooya 
took upon herself to bring up this calf by feeding it 
with her own milk. The Tnmurtt remained in this 
humiliating position dll all the female deities combined 
toother and, fearing lest some great misfortune might 
befall them in the absence of their three pnnapal 
gods, after consulting one another, went in a body to 
Anusooya and begged her most humbly to give up the 
Trimurti and to restore them to their former state It 
was mth great difficulty that Anusooya was persuaded 
to yield to their prayers, and even then she imposed 
a condition that they should first of all be ravished 
(by whom the fable does not say). The female deities, 
convinced that they could not otherwise ’•escue the 
Trmurti, consented to undergo the penalty required of 
them, choosing rather to lose their honour than their 
gods. The condidons being fulfilled, Anusooya restored 
the Tnmurti to their former state, and they returned 
to the place whence they came’ 

This scandalous adventure of the mighty divinities' 
of the Trmurtt is one of the least indecent of the kind 
related in the Hindu books 
But whatever may be the confusion pervading the 
contradictory accounts of the different Puranas, I am 
inclined to believe that all that is said about the tliiee 
divinities of the Tnmurti, and of the follies which are 

' Hindus i\ould say that these stones were not intended to illustrate 
the immorality of their gods, but to affirm that a chaste ivoman 
IS proof even against divine temptation — Ed 
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^ o£ disgrusting allegon-. 

At the commencement of their idolatry the Hindus 
confined their worship to visible objects, such as the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the elements In Uiose 
eaily times they felt no need of making idols of stone, 
wood, or metal But as paganism extended its dominion, 
Md ivhen, in imitation of other idolatrous naUons,' the 
Hindus went so far as to deify simple moitals, they 
had recourse to statues and images in order to 
perpetuate the memory of tlieir celebrated men and 
10 transmit their virtues to posterity. By degiees, witli 
die same object in view, they gave a bodily form to 
all the objects of their worship The origin of the 
Tininntt dates, I believe, from a penod long after tiie 
establishment of idolatry in India 
It mav justly be presumed that this symbolic 
representation of the three dinnities united in a single 
body denotes merely the three elements which aic most' 
peiceptible to all, viz earth, water, and fire In couise 
of time the original nouon vanished, and an ignoiani 
people, guided solely by the impression of the senses, 
gradually convened what was at first a simple aiiegoiy 
into three distinct and leal divinities 


Before pushing my inquiries further upon tins subject, 
I would make a few remarks on the oiigin which many 
modern writers have assigned to this triple divinity of 
India They have asserted that three gods die nothing 
else but the three prinapal deities of tlie Gieeks ana 
the Romans under different names Biahma, accoidmg 
to them, IS Jupiter, Vishnu is Neptune, and Siva is 
Pluto In fact, according to Uie mythology of the Gieeks, 
Jupiter IS the author and the creatoi of all things; he 
IS the father, the master, and the king of gods and 
men Now, all these attributes belong equally to Bialinia 
The Hindus say that the universe is the egg of Bianmo. 
and that after laying it, he hatched it He also 
paiticulaily resembles Jupiter in his incestuous a iMUces 
Jupiter had for his wife Juno, his sistei, Biahma w. 


1 

C 
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at tJie same time, the father and the husband of 
Sarasvati: and it would be easy to enumerate many 
more points of resemblance between these two divinities. 

The resemblance between Neptune and Vishnu is no 
less striking. Neptune makes the waters his abode, the 
sea is his empire, there he reigns, mounted on his 
chariot in the form of a shell drawn by sea-horses, 
and armed with his formidable trident He is attended 
by Tritons, -who make the whole sea re-echo with the 
sound of their conches One of the most common 
names for Vishnu is Narayana, which signifies one that 
sojourns in the waters. He is represented as quietly sleeping 
on the surface of the ocean It is true he has neither 
trident in his hand nor Tritons around him, but his 
devotees bear on their forehead a symbolic figure which 
closely resembles a trident, and in imitation of the 
companions of Neptune they are always provided with 
a conch, or sangu, from which they blow ear-splitting 
blasts, and the figure of which is also stamped on their 
shoulders with hot iron 

Siva, again, is a perfect prototype of Pluto, the gloomy 

f od of hell, the lord of the shades and of night To 
iva belongs the power of destruction He it is who 
reduces everything to dust, he takes delight in giving 
vent to his sobs and groans in places of burial, whence 
he denves the name of Rvdra commonly given him. 
It signifies one who causes lamentation 
Pluto, unable to find a woman willing to dwell with 
him in his dismal abode, carried off Proserpine, and 
concealed her so well that foi a long while she escaped 
the search of her mother Ceres In like manner, Siva 
found a wife in a remote quarter Unable to get one 
elsewhere, he obtained one at last from the mountain 
Mandra, who gave him in marriage his daughtei 
Parvati, in consideration of a long and seveie penance 
which Siva endured for her sake in the deserts For 
fear lest she should escape from him, he carries hei 
always on his head, concealed in his enoi iiioiisK thick 
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hair^ 


But though some features of resemblance lead us to 
wirjfTh^” the identity of die fabulous deities of India 
wth those of Greece and Rome, we find ourselves 

fraii “ Brahma, possess many 

of Iikenws to the Olympian king. It was Vishnu 
who cleared the earth of a multitude of mants that 
overran it — ^ants who far exceeded in stature 
£nceIadiM, Briareus, and the other Titans who were 
des^yed by Jupiter. Jupiter is borne by an eagle; 
VMhnu likewise rides a pretty eagle called Garuda, 
which, though the smallest of the birds of its own 
species, became enormously large when it carried the 
god under the designation of Jagannatha, i e Master 
of the World, an attnbute which he shares with the 


most powerful of the sons of Saturn 
Juno IS the goddess of wealth. The name of Lakshmi, 
the wife of Vishnu, also signifies one who gmes rtches 
Jealous like Juno, Lakshmi had a good deal to suffer, 
as well as her prototype, on account of the numberless 
infidelities of her husband, the consequences of which 
were the same, namely, perpetual domestic quarrels 
he Romans, in the feasts which tliey celebrated in 
nour of their gods, always represented Jupiter in 
ompany with his wife, and the Hindus do tlie same 
in the case of Vishnu and Lakshmi 


There are other divinities, such as Devendra, Varuna, 
and Yama, who display still greater resemblances to the 
three most powerful deities of Greek mythology 
Devendra, whose name is equivalent to that of maslrr 
of the deities, is the ‘monarch of the sky ’ He exercises 
his sovereignly over the deities of the second lank, 
who inhabit with him a place called Swarga, where they 
enjoy all kinds of carnal pleasures. He distributes among 


J The Abb6 is evidently confusing Panati wiili Cangd (ihc Ganges), 
who according to Hindu m)tliology is .ilw.iys 
head Parvati is ,il»ays said lo be earned on Siv,r< left iiip — * '• 
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them the amnta, which has the virtue of rendering 
them immortal. Like Jupiter, he is armed with 
lightning and launches it against the giants. 

Varuna is really the Hindu Neptune He is the god 
of water, the lord of the ocean, and is worshipped as 
such over the whole Peninsula. 

We recognize Pluto in Yama. Yama exercises his 
sovereignty in Naraka (hell), as Pluto does in Tartarus. 
He presides at men’s death-beds, and determines their 
subsequent destiny according to the deeds, good or 
bad, which they have done during their lifetime. I 
might prolong this comparison, without however 
drawing the conclusion that the Hindus ever borrowed 
their system of theogony from the Greeks, or the 
Greeks from the Hindus 

But if it is not from other anaent peoples that the 
Hindus derived their three prinapal divinities, whence 
have they derived them’ I shall attempt some reflections 
on this point with all the reserve imposed upon me 
by a sul^ect so difflcult of explanation Let us first 
observe that Hindu idolatry differs in one essendal 
point from that which prevailed formerly in Athens 
and in Rome. In Greece and Rome it was not the sea 
that was worshipped, but its monarch, the god Neptune. 
All his attendants, the Nereids and the Tritons, had 
a share in the Avorship offered to him. It was not to 
the forests, to the rivers, or to the fountains that 
prayers were offered, but to the Fauns and to the 
Naiads who presided over them 
The idolatry of India, which is of a much grosser 
kind, has for the object of its worship the material 
substance itself It is to water, to fire, to the most 
common household implements; in a word, to 
everything which they understand to be useful or 
hurtful, that the Hindus pay direct worship. 

It is true that they admit another kind of idolatry 

* Mnta signifies death, and amnia imniortalit}’ The amnia does not 
appear to differ from the ambrosia of the Greeks — Dubois 
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grows abundantly in the forests, and forms their 
principal staple of food Knowing nothing more useful 
than this vegetable, they make it the object of their 
worship In its presence they celebrate their marriages, 
and in its name they take their oaths. 

Probably the Trmurit owed its ori^n to this mode of 
viewing objects. Earth, water, and fire were the types 
of the three divinities which compose it. The earth is 
the common mother of all things, animate and 
inanimate Either they spring from her bosom, or they 
live upon her productions. It is through her that 
everything subsists in nature. She has, therefore, been 
regarded as the divine creator, and holds the first rank 
in the opinion of the Hindus, who have made her 
their Branma. 

But what could the earth do without the help of 
water’ Without the dews and the rains which develop 
the seeds of her fertility she would remain barren, and 
would soon find herself bereft of every living creature. 
It is water which gives life, preserves, and causes to 
grow everything that has life or vegetates. It was, 
therefore, regarded as the divine preserver, that is to 
say, Vishnu, 

Fire, in penetrating the other two elements, com- 
municates to them a portion of its energy, develops 
their properdes, and brings everything in nature to 
that state of gp'owth, maturity, and perfection which 
would never be arrived at without it But, should it 
cease to act upon created things, every one of them 
perishes When it is in its free and visible state, this 
active agent of reproduction destroys by its irresistible 
power the bodies to whose composition it had before 
contributed; and it is to this formidable power that it 
owed Its tide of ^d-destroyer, that is to say, Siva 

By uniting the three elements in a single body with 
three heads the founder of the Hindu theology wished 
It to be understood that the harmony of these three 
primal elements was indispensable to the production 
and reproduction of all secondary bodies 
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This IS not a theory of my own merely for the 
purpose of explaining the original idolatry of the 
Hindus, It IS their own peculiar doctrine, observed by 
diem in daily practice. It is even one of the fundamental 
tenets of the religion of the Brahmins To convince 
themselves of this, let my readers reperuse the chapter 
about sandhya, which so formally enjoins special 
and direct worship of the three elements, while the 
two others, air and ether, are almost forgotten 

The Brahmins offer worship and address mystical 
prayers to the seven infenor worlds, of which the first 
ancl the most important is the earth ‘Glory to thee, 
O earth, mother most great,’ are the words of the 
Xaptr-Veda, and' immediately after is added ‘Glory to 
thee, O fire, who art god.’ 

There is no surer proof that they attach to fire itseJt 
the idea of divine essence than their perpetual sacrifices 
of homam and of yagnam, in which no other object of 
worship than this element is observable 

The divinity of water is also incontestably recognired 
as an article of their belief. The Brahmins worship it 
and offer prayers to it when they make their daily 
ablutions It is then that they invoke the holy rivers, 
among others the Ganges, and all its sacred branches 
Often coo they offer oblations to water by carting into 
the rivers and tanks, especially at the places where they 
bathe, small pieces of gold and silver, and someumes 
pearls and other valuable jewels ^ 

^Furthermore, sailors, fishermen, and all who 

the sea, visit the shore from ome to time to pay their 

worship and to offer up their sacrifices to it 

Whw after e tong bvffiinrSe 

hope to the dal^nng hmbandmo b, &|t g 

reirvotr, for the S' 

honour 
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At the season of the year when the Cauvery inundates 
the barren and scorched fields on its banks and spreads 
freshness and ferdlity far and wide — which generally 
takes place in the middle of July — the inhabitants of 
that part of the Peninsula crowd to its banks, many 
of them coming from a great distance, in order to 
congratulate the lady (the water) on her arrival and to 
offer her sacrifices of all sorts, such as pieces of money, 
which they throw to her that she may have something 
to defray her expenses, pieces of linen to clothe herself; 
jewels to adorn herself; nee, cakes, fruits, and other 
eatables, lest she should suffer from hunger, household 
utensils such as baskets, earthen vessels, &c., in order 
that she'may conveniently cook and store her provisions 
and have everything which may procure her an easy 
subsistence. 

The homage which the Brahmins in the sandhya 
ceremonies pay to the water contained m the copper 
vessel, the frequent performance of achamanw} or 
punfication by water, and many other similar acts, 
attest the reality of the speaal worship which they pay 
to water Hence no doubt arises the great veneration 
which they have for Vishnu, who represents this 
element in the Tnmurtt; a veneration far superior to 
that which they show to Srva, the representative of 
fire 

As far as one can see, in ancient times the elements 
had temples specially dedicated to their worship; but 
I confess that I have not been able to discover any 
vestiges of such buildings soil remaining Nevertheless, 
if we may believe the evidence of a Brahmin who was 
consulted on the subject by Abraham Rogers,^ there 
was, when this traveller visited India, in a district not 
far from the Coromandel Coast, a temple dedicated 
to tke five elements Be this as it may, however, one may 
not unfrequently see upon the door or in the interior 
of the temples existing at the present day the symbols 

* Described in the chapter on sandhya 
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of these elements represented either by five 
arranged in a line, or by only three which are symliols 
of the material Tnmurti — earth, water, and fire. 

It may be remarked, perhaps, that the Hindus are 
not the only ancient nation which has adored the 
elements without attaching to the worship the idea of 
the divinities who subsequently became identified with 
it. Most idolatrous nations have, I am quite aware, 
madd the elements the actual objects of their worship. 
But this confirms rather than contradicts the opinion 
that the Hindus gave themselves up to this absurd 
material idolatry, and that they invented their Tnmurtt 
in order to perpetuate it by symbols For I persist in 
my belief that the three great diviniues, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, were originally nothing else but the 
three elements personified 
The Trmurtt, as we have seen, signifies at the same 
time the three bodies and the three powers These three* 
bodies, symbolical of the three great agents of Nature, 
were at first simply allegorical, just as are most of the 
religious and political instituUons of India This decided 
e for allegory, which is characteristic of the founders 
f the Hindu religion and polity, has proved the source 
jf many errors in the case of a people who are 
invariably guided simply by the impression of thwr 
senses, and who, accustomed to judge things o"‘y f 
their outward appearance, have taken literally th 
which was represented to them under syroo®*®' 3 
have thus come to adore the actual image itself instead 

°Th« syS of explanatory 

been, and is even now, so familiar to Hindu wriwr , 

Lt they often describe their three 

the allegorical designations pecuhar to rach n 

the irascible, furious, passionate, tamos, tne au , 
and lethargc. 
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They attribute one of these qualities to each of the 
divinities which compose the Tnmurtt. Thus Vishnu is 
endowed with satva, Siva with rajas, and Brahma with 
ta-mas. Again, these same qualities are also applied to 
the three elements The earth, like Brahma, is heavy 
and indifferent by nature, the water, like Vishnu, is 
insinuating and penetrating, the fire, like Siva, is 
capable of destroying everything by its violence. 

The quality tamos is so inherent in the earth that 
Hindu astronomers often confound the two Thus in 
a lunar eclipse, when the darkness of the earth 
intercepts the rays of the sun, they say that the 
tamas-bimbam, or the disk tamos, obscures by its shadow 
the disk of the moon 

The quality rajas, characterisdc of fire and represented 
under the form of Siva, is ascribed in a special manner 
to that deity by the Hindu poets; and although the 
name of Siva, which is most commonly used, signifies 
joy, the deity bears many other names which seem to 
show that he is no other than fire personified Such, 
for instance, is the name Jwala (the inflamed), under 
which he is well known. 

1 shall here relate a strange pracuce which seems to 
me to support the opinion I hold regarding the origin 
of the Trvmurti Sometimes during the periods of 
excessive heat the Hindus suppose that Siva, from 
whom It emanates, is more than usually inflamed. 
Consequently, fearing lest he should set everything on 
fire, they place over the head of his idol a vessel nlled 
with water In this vessel a little hole is pierced, so 
that the water may, by falling on him drop by drop, 
refresh him and abate the burning heat that consumes 
him 

The quality satva, ascribed to Vishnu, applies also to 
water which penetrates and insinuates itself into the 
earth, tendering it fertile, for the name of Vishnu 
signifies one who penetrates everywhere Appu (water) is a 
common enough name for this deity, but the 
commonest of all is Naiayana, that is to say, one who 
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moves vpon the waters 

Furthermore, the idea that the three principal 
divinities of India are the elements personified is 
admitted by a great number of Vishnavite Brahmins, 
and 1 am indebted to some of these for a portion of 
the arguments on which I have based my own view 
They have at the same time told me that they themselves 
regard all that is commonly related on the Tnmalt as 
mere fables; but as the disclosure of such a sentiment, 
which tends to nothing less than the undermining of 
one of the principal foundations of the popular religion, 
would stop the sources of their emoluments, and would 
at the same time expose them to public indignation, 
they are careful never to publish their private opinion 
on the matter. 

This theory once admitted, it will be easy to find a 
very clear and natural mining for certain expressions 
contained in the Hindu books — expressions which 
have led many authors to believe that the peorfe of 
India possessed from the earliest times some knowled^ 
of the Trinity These three gods,’ say those books, 
‘are but one; Siva is the heart of Vishnu, and Vishnu 
’le heart of Brahma, it is one lamp with three lighted 

cks ’ At first sight these expressions would apprar 
to indicate one god in three persons But eve" 

It were true that the pnmitive Hindus intended t 
transmit to their posterity the idea of the Trimty 
the form and attributes of the Tnmirti,^ mmt 
confessed that the result has i®Snd 

presentation of this great mystery On the °th^ 

I believe there is another explanation which 
Lple and more reamnaHe I aannol .nd«d_d<«« 

*“,^%n“tanTS” oTdfe'^TS, nied 

^em to be understood to mean that the 
ftree elemenja .n 
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complete inertness and impotence 

The early Fathers of the Christian Church, such as 
St Justin, St Clement, Theodoret, St. Augustine, and 
others, proved the truth of the mystery of the Trinity 
to the heathens of their time by the authonty of the 
ancient Greek philosophers, and particularly by that 
of Plato and his prinapal disaples, such as Plotinus 
and Porphyry They gamed at that time considerable 
advantage by laying stress on those authorities in whose 
works were to be found the words Father, Son, Word, 
Spmt, the Father comprehending perfection, the Son 
perfectly resembling the Father, and the Word by whom 
all things were created, these three Persons being but 
one God. Such expressions were not the chance 
creations of those philosophers; they formed the 
foundation of the system of Plato, who did not, 
however, venture to teach their meaning to a people 
steeped in the follies of polytheism, lest he should be 
treated in the same manner as his master Socrates 

Nevertheless, I doubt whether the illustrious Fathers 
of the Chnstian Church would have laid so much stress 
upon such authorities had they not found in the 
writings of these Platonic philosopners expressions more 
precise, less inconsistent, and less tainted with 
materialism than those to be found in tlie Hindu books 
relating to Tnrmrti 

My readers have, no doubt, been astonished to find 
that an, the element which some ancient Greek 
philosophers considered to be the beginning and ending 
ol everything created, has so far not Figured in this 
discussion As a matter of fact, the Hindus go farther 
than the Greeks They recognize five elements, and 
the air is divided by them into ethei and wmd. or, 
propel ly speaking, air, which is personified under the 
name of Indra, tlie chief of the inferior deities and 
the king of the ethereal regions, where he dwells The 
word Indra signifies the an, in his domains rhe winds 
blow accoiding to his commands In the India-pwana 
we find these isords ‘India is nothing else than the 
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w nd’ “nothing else than Indra.’ TJie 

produces lightning 
which IS the weapon of this deity He launches it aS^ 

the giants, with whom he is often at war; and lie is 

sometimes vanquished. The 
vanous forms represent the giants. 

someumes, on the other 
f A disperses the clouds and lids the ait 


This taste for allegory, which is inherent amongst all 
people in rudimentarjj stages of civilization, has become 
in the case of the Hindus an inexhaustible source of 
errors in matters of religion In the earlier ages 
would-be commentators, by interpieting in their own 
way ideas whose original meaning had become obscured 
by lapse of time, confused everydiing instead of making 
everything dear; and later their successors, weaned by 
attempts to explain what seemed to tliem inexplicable, 
stuck to the literal meaning, and thus revived the 
extravagant and barbarous idolatr)' which forms the 
religious system of the modern Hindus 


2 


Metempsychosis — Explanation of this Religious Doctnnc — 
Penalties for Different Sms — The Hindus as Antliois of the 
Doctrine of Metempsychosis — Diffciencc between llicin and 
the Greeks in this Respect — Naraka, oi Hell, Puiiidimenw 
endured theie — Abodes of Bliss 
There are few Hindu books in which the doctiine 
of metempsychosis is not explained and expounded. 
This doctrine is, as is generally known, one of the 
fundamental prinaples of the Hindu religion. The 
following is an extract from the Bhagavata - ‘Vishnu, 
the Supreme Being, before creating anything which 
now exists, 'began by creating souls*, which at fiist 


'The philosopheis of the School of Pyih!igoi.n held that these 
souls were not only immortal but ctcinal, that is to wy, the) 
existed before they entered the bodies of living crcaiiiies The 
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animated bodies of fantastic shapes. During their union 
with these bodies they either committed sin or pracdsed 
virtue. After a long abode m these provisional 
dwelling-places, they were withdrawn and summoned 
before the tribunal of Yama, who judges the dead. 
This divinity admitted into Swarga (paradise) those souls 
which had led virtuous lives, and he shut up in Naraka 
(hell) those souls which had given themselves up to 
sm. Souls which had been partly virtuous and partly 
sinful were sent to earth to animate other bodies, and 
so to endure proportionately the pain due for their 
sins and to receive the reward of their virtues. Thus 
every new birth, whether happy or unhappy, is the 
result of deeds practised in previous generations, and 
is either the reward or punishment for them. We may 
thus judge by the condition of a person in an exisung 
generation what he has been in the previous one 
‘Nevertheless, those who die in holiness are no longer 
exposed to new births; they go straight to Swarga. 

'The souls of men, after death, go to animate other 
bodies Sometimes it is the body of an insect, of a 
reptile, of a bird, or of a quadruped, and sometimes 
it IS the body of another man. Nevertheless, the most 
perfect are admitted into Swarga, and the most guilty 
are plunged into Naraka It is solely according to their 
good or bad deeds that their transmigration, ad- 
vantageous or otherwise, is determined; and the good 
or evil they will have to experience in the various states 
through which they pass is determined in the same 
manner 

‘The distinctions and differences which are to be 
observed amongst mankind must be attributed to the 
same causes Some are rich, and others poor, some 
are weakly, others enjoy good health, some aie 

soul, they said, cannot be bom of anything mortal, otherwise all 
things might become immortal Nor can the soul be reborn of 
anything immortal, because that Mhich is immortal cannot he 
reproduced They held, therefore, that the <oul is part of God 
Himself — Dubois 
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handsome, others ugly, some are of low birth, others 
highly bom; some are happy, odiers unhappy These 
differences are not the result of mere chance, but of 
goodness or 'mckedness, as the case may be, in 
preceding existences. 

‘Man is the highest form of all the creatures on earth 
To be born a man, in whatever caste it may be, always 
presupposes a certain degree of ment. 

‘Among men the Brahmins hold the first rank. The 
honour of giving- a soul to a Brahmin is the reward 
only of the accumulated mwits of many previous 
generadons 

‘To practise virtue in the hope of some reward is 
always a good ' thing, but to practise it with entire 
disinterestedness and without expecting any return or 
recompense, this is the most perfect Those who thus 
practise it are certain of the happiness of Sivarga, and 
are no more subject to change 

‘This then is the fruit of our deeds This is the 
reason why the same soul lives sometimes in the body 
of a man, at other times in that of an animal This is 
why it is at one time happy, at another time unhappy, 
in this world and in the other.’ , 

I will not follow the author in his oemiled 
enumeration of the penalties which are ^ 

various sins I shall confine myself to the most important 

°^He^who kills the cow of a Brahmin ^ 
death to hell, where he will for ever be the prey o 
serpents, and tormented by hunger and thirrt Aft 
thousands of years of ho«-|ble sufferings 
to the world to animate the body of a cow, a 

n in this state as many years ^ the cow has bans 

„„ body At len^ i?. 'yjT.i.Sif » 


to the worm to animaic ■ . 

remain in this state as many Xf " “ *%‘^7ariah,\nd 
on its body At lengdi he _®„oT of ten 

will be afflicted with leprosy for a p-rioo 

‘^S"in"ufrof a Brahmin 

ns be condemned at his death 


IS a _ 

Whoever is guilty 
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to take the form of one of those insects which feed 
on filth Being reborn long afterwards a Pariah, he 
will belong to this caste, and will be blind for more 
than four times as many years as there are hairs on 
the body of a cow He can, nevertheless, expiate his 
crime by feeding forty thousand Brahmins 

‘If a Brahmin kills a Sudra, it will suffice to efface 
the sin altogether if he recites the gayatn a hundred 
times. 

‘He who kills an insect wOl himself become an insect 
after death. Then he will be reborn a Sudra, but he 
will be subject to all sorts of infirmities 

‘Every Brahmin who cooks for a Sudra or who travels 
mounted on an ox will go to hell after death He will 
be plunged there into boiling oil and be bitten 
continuously by venomous snakes He will be reborn 
^afterwards under the form of one of those birds of 
prey which devour corpses, and will remain a thousand 
years under this form, and also a hundred years under 
the form of a dog 

‘Whoever fells a sacred fig-tree commits a crime four 
times greater than the murder of a Brahmin, and will 
be exposed after his death to penalties proportionate 
to a sin so heinous ’ 

Several modern philosophers have maintained that 
Pythagoras attached only an allegorical sense to the 
doctrine of metempsychosis The most general opinion 
IS that he taught it merely as an abstract religious 
doctrine He is said to have borrowed it from the 
Egyptians, who, if sve are to believe Herodotus, were 
Its inventors But the communications between 
Pythagoras and the Brahmins end Gymnosophists of 
India lead one to suppose with quite as much reason 
that he borrowed it from these Indian philosophers, 
for we know that the Hindus have never copied 
anything from contemporaneous nations If it be true 
that at the time of the travels of Pytliagoras the doctrine 
of metempsychosis was professed by the Egyptians, 
they had probably taken their ideas from the same 
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they even excluded beans from their meals. In the 
same way the Brahmins sdll refuse to eat onions, 
mushrooms, and certain other vegetables. Still, the 
example of these more rigorous disciples of Pythagoras 
found few imitators among the rest 
Either Pythagoras conceived a false impression of the 
motives of the abstinence which he had seen practised 
by the Hindus, or else he wished to excel them and 
to exaggerate their system according to his own manner 
As a matter of fact, everything induces us to believe 
that the Hindus, though foolish enough in many 
respects, are not so fomish as to believe, when they 
show repugnance to feeding on anything which has 
had life, that tliey might be swallowing the limbs of 
their ancestors In proof of this I may remark that 
the Lingayats, that is to say, the followers of Siva, 
reject in toto the doctrine of metempsychosis, yet they 
abstain from all animal food more religiously than the 
Brahmins themselves 

The fear of pollution and the horror of murder are 
in fact the principal causes of the antipathy of Hindus 
to this kind of food Their primitive teachers, as I 
have already remarked, simply had in view, when 
counselling such abstinence, the preservation of useful 
animals, and also the preservation of health. It was 
superstition, impetuous as a flood, that always tended 
to overflow the banks of reason 
We have already seen how susceptible and fastidious 
a respectable Hindu is in the matter of pollution How' 
then could a meat diet agree with his principles in this 
respect^ The putrefaction of animals, which in a hot 
country manifests itself so quickly and in so disagreeable 
a manner, the comparative facility, on the other hand, 
with which products of the earth and other inorganic 
substances can be kept from the putrefying influence 
of the sun, the horror, so strongly felt, of feeding on 
the remains of a dead body, and a number of other 
prejudices which the leaders of the Hindu religion 
have been interested in fostering are reasons suffi- 
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ciently powerful to act upon minds prepared for them 
by custom and education Let us add to these 
considerations the horror inspired by murder among 
Hindus in general — a horror which is so great in 
the case of many that it induces them to spare even 
the lives of filthy and troublesome insects, for the 
Brahmins are persuaded that there is no difference 
between the souls of men and those of the vilest of 
living things Hence they hold that there is, morally 
speaking, as much crime in crushing an ant as in 
committing a muider. 

The majority of the Sudras feel no scruples, it is 
true, in killing animals and eating their flesh, the cow 
alone excepted They even include m their ranks 
butchers and professional hunters, such as the Boyu 
or Batiers who inhabit the jungles and mountains and 
live on the products of the chase. But it is also proper 
to remark that it is tins violation of a respected usage 
which in a CTeat measure brings upon them the 
contempt of the higher castes 

At first the doctrine of metempsychosis appears to 
have been limited to the successive transmigrauons ot 
souls into various human bodies Later on, bowevei^ 
It received a new expansion, viz that the souls co 
migrate to the bodies of beasts and to all maten^ 
obiects The Platonic philosophers, who were ridiculed 
for assuming that the soul of a king r - 

body of a monkey, or that of a queen the body ot a 
grasshopper, tried to evade the d^culty by reduang 
the docmne to its primitive simplicity, that « » sajj 
bv limiting the transmigration of the souls of 
tt Sies and those" of beasts to their own ^ e ; 
?loanus and Porphyry even ventured to assert AaMt 
was thus that their master had intended i 
Sderstood But their retractation was 

.n 
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preserved their own doctrine of metempsychosis in all 
Its entirety. 

After all, the doctrine seems to have been invented 
merely to justify, under a gross allegory, the ways of 
the Supreme Being in the dispensation of rewards and 
punishments The first doctrinal article admitted by 
the Hindus is common to the Pythagoreans; faamely, 
that sm ought to be punished and rirtue rewarded. 
This of course does not usually take place in the 
present Ufe, since very often vice is triumphant and 
virtue crushed. In order to remedy this the gods, who 
hold the destinies of men in their hands, have decreed 
that he who during his lifetime has been an unbeliever, 
a thief, a murderer, &c., shall be born again a creeping 
insect, a wild animal, an outcaste, blind, poor, &c. 

Their notions of pollution pervade everything, so the 
Hindus believe that a soul after death retains some of 
the stains and impurities contracted in preceding 
generations, just as an earthen vessel retains for a long 
ame the otlour of any strong liquor which it has 
contained. This ardcle of belief is illustrated by the 
example of a woman who had been a fish in an earlier 
generation, and who, though really a woman in the 
present, stiU retained, it is said, an odour which betrayed 
her first origin It is necessary therefore that a long 
succession of generadons should deanse the soul from 
all the impurities which have polluted it in generations 
preceding — impurities which will increase indefinitely 
if people continue to lead dissolute lives. 

When the Hindus are asked what is the limit of these 
transmigrations, they are unable to give any positive 
answer. Nevertheless their sacred books affirm that a 
soul only succeeds in getting rid of continual 
transformations when by long penance and contempla- 
tion it has raised itself to that high degree of wis^m 
and perfection which identifies it with the Supreme 
Being, that is, with Parabrahma. Before reaching such 
sublime heights, it must pass through all the trials and 
temptations to which human weakness has been 
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condemned, and must acquire by its own exnerience 
a complete knowledge of good and evil. It begins S 
transmigrations und^ the form of the vilest Ssects, 
and rises hide by htde to the condition of man. in 
whidi state &e spark of wisdom concealed in it, after 
navit^ remained stadonary for millions of years, is at 
length developed and impercepubly leads to that state 
of perfecuon and purity which puts an end to changeful 
existence. In not assigning definite penods to each 
transmigration of the soul the Hindu philosophers seem 
to be wiser than the followers of Plato, who, with 
absurd presumpdon, have seen fit to assign fixed and 
definite penods — in some cases three thousand, and 
in others ten thousand years. Further, according to 
the latter, the transmigration is not left to chance, each 
soul has its choice of abode according to the inclinations 
of the man in whose body it has sojourned. Thus the 
soul of Agamemnon passed into the body of an eagle, 
that of Orpheus animated a swan, that of Ajax, a lion, 
that of Thersites, an ape, &c. 

All this is simply ridiculous But the stumbling-block 
of the system is recollection of the past Since the body 
IS only a prison, a shell, how is it that the soul, as 
soon as it has quitted its abode, loses all remembrance 
of what has befallen it> Pythagoras, it is true, used to 
relate to his disciples what he had successively been 
since the siege of Troy^ But the merest caviller among 
them might have offered the following objecuon ‘Since 
you so well remember what you have been before your 
present actual existence, why do I not remember in 
the same manner^’ Pythagoras would no doubt have 
answered just as the Hindus answer, namely, that the 
gift of remembrance is granted only to certain 
privileged souls, and that they obtain it by reciting 
certain appropriate' mantrams Unfortunately, these 
manirams are not unlike the waters of the Fountain ol 
Youth, of which every one boasts to be the owner, but 


• See Ovid's Melam xv 3 
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the whereabouts of which nobody knows. Plato, who 
was too enlightened not to recognize this weak side of 
the system, invented the river Lethe. The souls were 
obliged to drink its waters before returning to the 
world, and therebjr entirely forgot the past. The 
invention of this ficdon required neither ingenuity nor 
wit. The Hindus cut the knot more freely. Th^ say 
that the act of regeneration suffices to make one forget 
all that has been seen or done before. A child under 
two or three years of age does not remember one day 
what he did the day before; still more therefore will 
he forget what he was and what he did before his 
new birth. 

This explanation is at least more simple than that of 
Plato, if It IS not equally ingenious. 

NARAKA, OR HELL 

Through the tissue of vain fancies which the Hindus 
have woven over their system of metempsychosis, 
ostensibly to explain it but in practice to obscure it, 
we may catch a few faint gleams of the true religion, 
the principles of which were inculcated by the patriarchs 
of Old. Apart from the rewards and punishments which 
they regard as the due retribution in this world of the 
go(^ or evil which a man has done in a preceding 
generation, it is certain that they acknowledge a future 
life, and a Supreme Being, who is the rewarder of the 
good and the terror of the wicked. In a word, they 
recognize a paradise and a hell. 

But hoW ^levously have these sacred truths been 
distorted in the mouths of these ministers of idolatry 
and falsehood* It is difficult to discover a single trace 
of such fundamental truths amid the mass of 
extravagant fables under which superstition has 
concealed them. 

The Hindus agree that a place of punishment is set 
apart for those souls which have given themselves up 
entirely to sin during their life on earth. This they 
call Naraka or Patala It is divided into seven principal 
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secdons, destined to contain the different lrinH« 

lew undergo torments more or 

according to the gravity of their crimes 

ha^ ” *® ^’ng of hell He 

semnts to carry out his decrees, who^are cha Jed 
wth tormenting the inhabitants of Naraka 

constantly on the watch throughout the 
world. They await the moment of death, and then 
arrest the dead and bring them before Yama’s tribunal 
Yama consults his r«:ords, kept by many scnbes 
working under his orders, and containing an exact 
amount of all the good and evil which is done on 
earth. According to the report submitted to him, this 
sovereign judge pronounces the fate of the souls which 
appear before him for judgement, and awards 
punishments proportionate to their guilt. 

Yama, however, is not the only deity possessing agents 
on earth for seizing upon the souls of the dead. Vishnu 
and Siva have also thar agents, who know perfectly 
Vr’ell the devotees of their fespecdve patrons When 
such souls die the emissaries of the two gods contend 
for them with Yama, and the result, is a keen conflict 
and often a bloody battle The speaaJ devotion to Siva 
or to Vishnu, however lukewarm it may have been, 
possesses so much ment that the emissanes of the two 
gods usually gain the victory over those of Yama 
As for the torments of Naraka, the punishments whidi 
the wicked have to endure there are truly terrible I 
will here give an abstract of what the Padmorpwmna 
says of it — 

They are buried there in eternal darkness: only groans 
and frightful lamentations are heard, the ^arpest pains 
that steel and fire can cause are inflitied without respite 
There are puniriiments fitted to each kind of sin, to 
p prh sense, to each member of the body Fire, steel, 
serpents, venomous insects, savage beasts, birds of prey, 
gall, poison, stenches, in a word, everything possible 
is employed to torment the damned. Some have a cord 
through their nostrils, by which they are for ever 


run 
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drs^ed over the edges of extremely sharp knives; 
others are condemned to pass through the eye of a 
needle; others are placed between two flat rocks, which 
meet, and crush without killmg them; others have their 
eyes pecked incessandy by famished vultures, while 
millions of them continually swim and paddle in a pool 
filled with the urine of dogs or with the mucus from 
men’s nostrils, 8cc. 

The damned do not succumb under these terrible 
penalties, but rend the air continually with their screams 
and groans, which echo throughout the whole abyss 
of hell and add still greater horror to this frightful 
dwelling place 

The pains of hell do not endure for ever, they last 
proportionately to the grarity of the crimes committed. 
The Hindu sacred writers say nothing of eternal 
punishment. At the end of every yuga, they say, there • 
takes place a universal revolution — a total change in 
nature. When the Kalt^yuga, in which we now live, has 
filled Its allotted span, all souls will return to the divine 
essence from which they were originally separated, and, 
the world having come to an end, the sufferings of 
the damned ivill cease also. I have before mentioned 
how many years of the Kalt-yuga have already elapsed, 
and how many millions of years it has still to run. 

When the souls in hell have expiated their sins, they 
are sent back to the earth in order to undergo new 
transmigrations. Their return to the world always takes 
place under the form of some vile animal; and 
proceeding from one metamorphosis to another, after 
millions of years they are able to acquire the degree 
of virtue and perfecuon necessary to admit of their 
being again united inseparably with the Supreme Beine, 
the Universal Soul of the world 

THE ABODES OF BLISS 

The Hindus recognize Abodes of Bliss for the souls 
of those who have expiated their sins by repeated 
transmigrations and by the practice of virtue. There 
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»»>.. »,a,out d£n?u„n s 

the paradise of Vishnu 

Siere ® 


reserved for is 
TTiI .u* ? worshippers of the Imgam. 
The fourth is Saityorloka (the Place of Truth) the 

of Brahma, where only virtuous Brahmins 
have the nght to enter. 

The pleasures enjoyed m these several abodes are all 
corporal and sensual. 


The souls sojourning in them, having been indulged 
tor periods of time more or less considerable according 
to their respective merits, are obliged to return to the 
earth, there to begin their transmigrations anew. This 
takes place until the soul is perfectly purified — a 
consuinmation, as we have seen, which is not the affair 
of a few days. However, with perseverance they 
eventually attain it When a soul, by virtue and 
penances, has become as pure as gold and has freed 
Itself entirely^ from the allurements of this world, it is 
re-united vdth Parabrahma, with God, with the 
Universal Soul, just as a drop of water returns to the 
sea from whence it came This is the Supreme 
Happiness, to which the Hindus give the names of 
Mohlum (Deliverance) and Muktt (toe Last End) 

Thus idolatry, whatever tendency it may have to 
corrupt all things, has at least respected some of the 
fundamental truths graven on the hearts of men, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable to the stability of 
all civilized soaety The people of India, sunk from 
time immemorial in the darkness of error by reason 
of the avarice and ambition of their religious teachers, 
still preserve some positive ideas of a Supreme Being, 
and foresee nghtly enough the immortality of the soul, 
and the necessity and existence of another life in which 



the good shall be rewarded and the wicked punished. 

What other condusion can we draw from this than 
that sudi sacred trudis wll never peridi from off the 
earth? The atheist and the materialist may heap up 
sophistry on sophistry in order to obscure these truths 
and conceal them from the eyes of nations; but their 
efforts are in vain. Graven on the hearts of men in 
indelible characters by the hand of the Almighty 
Hims^, these truths must continue to grow ana to 
bear fruit so long as there are reasonable creatures 
and chdlized peoples in the world. 

3 


Hindu Feasts — The New-Vear Feast. — The Feast of the 
Household Gods — Commemoradon of the Dead. — Feast of 
the Sdiools — Feasts in Honour of Serpents. — Military Feasts 
— The Feast of Lamps — Sacnfices to Plants — The Feast of 
the Lingayats.^ — The Pongul Ceremonies — General Remarks. 

Each district and each temple of the least importance 
has its own particular feasts, recurring at intervals 
during the course of the year; and besides these local 
feasts there are many others that are generally observed 
everywhere, taking place at fixed periods. Feast-days 
are given up to rejoidngs and diversions jof all kinds; 
work is entirely suspended; relatives and friends meet 
together and feast each other in turn; the houses are 
decorated, the best jewels and apparel are worn, and 
the time is spent in games, which for the most part 
are very artless and innocent. Famfly feasts, however, 
have not the smallest resemblance to those celebrated 
in temples, to which the people flock from every side, 
and which often ^ve rise to the most scandalous scenes. 

There are in all eighteen obligatory Hindu feasts in 
the year, but I will mention only the principal ones. 
First, there is the feast which is celebrated on the first 
day of the year, called Ugadi,^ and which falls on the 
day of the new moon in the montii of March. On this 

‘ This IS the name given to the Telugu New Year's Day — Ed. 
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occasion Hindus are expected to pay each other vbits 
of ceremony. The feast lasts for three days, during 
which diCT ^ve themselves up to enjoyment. Fireworks 
are let off, and cannon, rockets, and guns are heard 
on every side. It is about this time, also, tha^ the 
officers of Government prepare their revenue accounts 
for the year, and that the cultivators renew the leases 
of the lands which they farm. 

At the time of the new moon in the month of 


February the Lingayats, or followers of Siva, celebrate 
with great pomp their feast Stxia-nUri (Night of _Siva). 
This Eists three days, and during the course of it the 
Linga}^ts wash and purify their lingam, cover it with 
a new clothe and offer to it sacrifices of a special 
character. They also visit their jangamas or gurus, and 
present them with gifts^ 

TTie festival of Gauri takes place at the time of the 
new moon in the month of September, and lasts 
days. Gauri is another name for Parvati, the wife of 
Siva, who is the object of peculiar worship on this 
occasion. On the last day of the feast they ® 
figure of the goddess in rice dough; this is pla^ in 
a shnne beautifully adorned, and is then ramed wi 
ereat pomp through the streets. The Gaun lean, 
however, is also specially dedicated to Ae househo d 
gods, which are represented by the ’ 

and utensils in common use amongst the people i ni » 
the farmer collects his ploughs, his spades, and nw 
sickles, and places them in a heap on a spot car^u v 
purified by a layer of cow-dung. He 
at full length before the various 
hmSJIdn', o£f.r, th=m 

according to the usual manner. He then puts me 


' I Vide Appendix lU 
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needles; the huntsman to his gun; the fisherman to 
his nets; the weaver to his loom; the butcher to his 
cleaver; and so on in the case of all ardsans The 
women, too, collect their baskets, winnows, rice-mills 
— in short, all their household implements, and 

E rostrate themselves before them, offering them 
omage in like manner In a word, there not a 
person who, during this solemn time, does not regard 
as so many deities the instruments with which he gains 
his livelihood. The prayers which are addressed and 
the honours which are pmd to them are intended to 
persuade them to continue to be useful to their 
possessors. In fact, the whole ceremony is based on 
the Hindu principle, that it is necessary to pay honour 
to everything which may be either useful or hurtful 
A month rater, at the new moon of October, comes 
the feast of Mahornavami, known also under the name 
of Dasara, speaally dedicated to the memory of 
ancestors. This feast is considered to be so obligatory 
that It has become a proverb that anybody who has 
not the means of celebrating it should sell one of his 
children in order to do so. f^ch family offers the usual 
sacrifices to its deceased ancestors, and also presents 
them with new cloths such as are usually worn by men 
and women, in order that they may be properly clothed 
The feast lasts nine days This is also the special festival 
of universities and schools. The students, dressed in 
gay apparel, parade through the streets every day, 
singing verses composed by toeir professors, who march 
at their head They also recite these verses before the 
doors of their relatives and the principal inhabitants 
of the place At the same ume they dance and play 
in a simple fashion, marking time by striking sticks 
together At the end of it all the professors receive 
small presents of money from the people before whom 
their students have performed. A portion of the sum 
collected is given to the students for a feast on the 
last day of the ceremonies, and the remainder the 
professors keep for themselves. 
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scMaiers otrer the most solemn sacrifices to th#> armc 
which are made use of m battle CollSti ” all E 
Ssether they call a Brahmin 

Thereupon, 

amidst the beat of drums, the blare of trumpets and 
^er instruments, a ram is brought in with much 
pornp and sacrificed in honour of the various weapons 
or destruction. This ceremony is observed with the 
greatest solemnity throughout the whole Peninsula, not 
^ princes and soldiers, but also by 

me Mahomedans, who have unreservedly adopted this 
Idolatrous practice of the Hindus. It is known by the 
special name of ayuda-puja (sacriSce to arms), and is 
entirely military; no native belonging to the profession 
of arms, be he Pagan, Mahomedan, or Christian, makes 
any scruple of joining in it. 

In order to increase the solemnity of the feast, the 
princes are in the habit of givii^ public entertainments, 
to which immense crowds of people resort. These 
entertainments resemble very much the gladiatorial 
combats of the ancient Romans, consisting as they do 
of contests between animals, or between animals and 
men, and above all between men. Athletes sometimes 
come from long distances to contend for the prizes. 
They belong mostly to a caste called Jetti, and are 
trained from their youth in contests of the kind Their 
profession is to injure one another in the presence of 
persons who are able to pay them for the satisfaction 
to be derived from this horrible sport, in which both 
princes and people take infinite delight. Ordinary blows 
with the fist, however vigorously applied, would not 
cause sufficient bloodshed, so before entering the lists 
the champions put on gloves studded with sharp pieces 
of horn ^ey fight almost naked, and before coming 
to dose quarters dance about in threatening attitudes 
Then th^ dose furiously, and deal heavy blows on 
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other’s heads with their murderous gloves. 
Needless to say, blood flows freely. When they have 
had enough of this, they seize ea^ other round the 
body and fall struggling to the ground, where they 
tear at each other like wild beasts. At intervals they 
cease fighting to regain breath; but th^ soon begin 
again, and the combat does not end undl the umpires 
separate them and one of the two is declar^ victor. 
Covered with wounds and literally bathed in blood, 
they retire and make room for new combatants, who 
fight with the same ferocity. This disgusting spectacle 
sometimes lasts for hours together, to the great 
sadsfaction of the spectators, who mark their en- 
thusiasm by constant applause. When all is over, the 
prince distributes among the champions prizes propor- 
donate to the skill and strength which each of them 
has displayed. The wounds and dislocations of the 
injured are attended to by men of their own caste, 
the JeOts being generally very clever in surgery. 

At the end of NovembCT or the beginning of 
December the Deepauah (feast of lamps) is celebrated. 
It occupies seversJ days. Every evening while it lasts 
the Hindus place lighted lamps at the doors of their 
houses or hang paper lanterns on long poles in the 
street. This feast appears to be specially dedicated to 
fire. But as it is held at a time when most of the cereal 
crops are ready for harvesting, the cultivators in many 
places are then in the habit of going together in 
procession to their fields, and there imering up to 
their crops prayers and sat^rifices of rams or goats, in 
order, as it were, to give thanks to their crops for 
having ripened and become fit for the food of man. 
Every husbandman also, on three days in succession, 
proceeds to the dungheap which he has collected for 
manuring his fields and prostrates himself before it, 
presenting to it offerings of flowers, lighted tapers, 
boiled rice and fruits, and begging it humbl) to fertilize 
his lands and to procure him abundant harvests. This 
worship, it may be remarked, very much resembles 
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that which the Romans used to pay to their god 
Sterculius. 

^ The N^am-panchami is another feast It is celebrated 
in the beginning of February in honour of snakes, and 
espedally of the most venomous species, such as the 
cobra, (Med naga or ne^ra by the Hindus. This reptile, 
v/bich is very common and the most dangerous of all, 
is honoured in a very special manner on this occasion 
The people pay visits to the boles where snakes of this 
sort are geneiMy known to remain concealed, and 
make offerings to them of milk, plantains. Sec. 1 shall 
have something more to say about this strange cult 
later on. 

But the most solemn of all feasts, at any rate in the 
south of India, is the Pongtd, whitdi is also known in 
some places as the Mahorsankranti^. This feast is the 
occasion of great rejoidng, and the Hindus have two 
ood reasons for regarding it with joy. One is because 
le month preceding the Pangd, which is entirely made 
up of unlucky days, has at last passed; the other is 
because the month which follows it must invariably 

consist of lucky days. . j 

During die inauspicious month which preceded the 
Pongid, sanmam, or mendicants^, go fftim door to door 
about four o’clock in the morning, waking all sleepere 
by bearing their gongs, warning them to be on their 
guard and to take every precaurion against the ewl 
mfluences of this unlucky period, by Jx 

means of prayers and sacnfices, the god Siva, who 

1 SanknmA is the name given to ite one sign 

« to say. to the day on ^tnince mio f e 

Tthe re-U of this bright luminary - Dubois 

2 These are pattdaratns, not nmyasa 
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rice-flour. They then place within this square several 

S ellets of cow-dung, each adorned with a pumpkin 
ower. I believe these pellets are supposed to represent 
VigneShwara, the god of obstacles, whom they seek to 
appease by offering him a bouquet. But I do not know 
\my it is tliat the pumpkin flower is chosen in this 
case. Every evening these litde balls of cow-dung, 
together with their flowers, are carefully collected, to 
be kept till the last day of the month. When this day 
arrives the women, who alone are charged with this 
ceremony, put them into a new basket, and accom- 
panied by musical instruments and clapping of hands, 
they solemnly carry them away beyond the precincts 
of their dwellings and throw them into a tank or some 
other retired but clean spot. 

The Pongtd, or Mahorsankranii, always takes place 
during the winter solstice, the period when the sun, 
having finished its course towards the southern 
hemisphere, turns to the north arain and comes back 
to visit the people of India The feast lasts three days; 
the first is called Bhoght-pongul {Pon^ of joy). On this 
day visits are exchanged between relatives and friends, 
who make presents and give entertainments to each 
other, the day passes in diversions and amusements of 
all sorts. 

The second day is called Surya-pongtd {Pongul of the 
sun) In fact the feast appears to be specially dedicated 
to die sun. The married women first of all bathe with 
their clothes on, and while still dripping wet put rice 
w boU In milk on a fire in the open air. As soon as 
it begins to simmer, they all cry out together, Pongtd, 
Pon^! Pongul, PonguV Almost immediately afterwards 
they remove the vessel from the fire and place it before 
the idol of Vigneshwara, to whom they offer a portion 
of the rice, another portion is given to the cows, and 
the rest is eaten by the people of the house. 

On this day Hindus again exchange visits. On meeting 
each other the first words they say are: ‘Has the rice 
boiled?’ to which the answer is ‘It has boiled.’ It is 
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for this reason that the feast is called Pmgid in the 
south of India, the word being derived from por^dt 
in Telugu, and pongaraiu in Tamil, both signifying in 
haL 

The third day is caBed the Pct^til of the cows. On 
this day they put into a Ing vessd filled with water 
some saffron powder, some seeds of the tree called 
and some leaves of the maigosa-tree. After 
mixing the ingredients well together, uiey sprinkle the 
cows and the oxen with the liquid, walking round them 
three times. AD the men of the bouse (for the women 
are excluded from this ceremony) then turn successively 
towards the four points of the compass and perform 
the sashtanga, or prostration of the six members, fijur 
times before the animals^. 

The boms of the cows are painted in various colours, 
and round thdr necks are hung rarlands of ^en 
leaves .interlaced with flowers. On th^ garlands are 
hung cakes, cocoanuts, and fruits, which, as they are 
shaken off by the animals, are eagerly sc^bled for 
and devoured, as though they were sacred things, by 
the crowd foDowing. 

The cows are then driven togetber outsHW tte town 
or village, and are then made to scatter in aD 
Z the aid of drums and noisy instnimrats. On * s 
day cattle are aDowed to gra^ everywhere witiiout 
re^int; and no matter what damage they may do in 

crrU:i in ^ 



tempie - , this occasion; 
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laoovioos daoces ood ob«no 

— Ed 
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songs. 

The feast terminates with a performance which, I 
bdieve, has no other object than simple amusement. 
The crowd forms itself into a big circle, in the middle 
of which a hare is let loose, vmich in its efforts to 
escape runs round and round, from side to side, 
excidn^ much laughter amongst the spectators, till at 
last it IS caught. 

The idols are then carried back to the temples, the 
cows are led back to the sheds, and thus ends the 
most popular of all Hindu feasts. 

The Pongul, as I have said, is intended to celebrate 
the period when the sun is about to recommence its 
course. There would have been nothing blameworthy, 
nothing astonishing in the pecmle hailing ivith joy the 
appearance of this great fertilmng luminary in their 
hemisphere, and rendering praise and thanks to the 
Alinighty as the Creator of it; but when we see a 
nation which professes to occupy the first place amongst 
the civilized races of the world treating this as an 
occasion for the^ most idle ceremonies, surely we ought 
not to attribute it simply to the weakness- of the human 
mind Ought we not rather to recognize in it the 
prompting of some evil spirit seeking to seduce men 
by the empty pomp that accompanies these insane 
practices’ We should not hesitate to regard them as 
Folly in a single individual, are they therefore less 
unreasonable or more excusable when an entire nation 
practises them’ Our astonishment ceases when we 
carefully consider the causes that keep the Hindus 
enchained to dewaded forms of worship like these, 
^le fact is, the laws and customs, both religious and 
avil, of the Hindu people arc so closely bound together, 
that it is impossible to attack the one ivithout equally 
injuring the other Custom, prejudice, and national 
predilection have all served to esublish their belief that 
religion and polity are inseparable, and they are 
thoroughly convinced that neither the one nor the 
other can be changed without exposing the nation to 
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th.n^ presented to them by the«r religion TontnC 
to me encouragement of the national vices Passion 

combine in’fostenng 
Ae forms of idolatry to which they are enslaved. Even 
tneir games, dances, and entertainments are ail 
inducted with a licence which derives .force from the 
tact th^ It IS sancuoned fay religion. How, it may well 
oe asked, ran a people so credulous, so easily influenced 
by sensual impressions and all the pleasures resulting 
rrom them — how can they help being devoted to a 
religious cult which accords so well with thear natural 
inclinations? 


Self-interest, again, that powerftil motive of human 
actions, IS not the feeblest support of Hindu idolatry. 
The priests of ilie Hindu religion, although too 
enlightened to be blinded by the follies which they 
instil into the minds of their weak fellow-countrymen, 
are none the less zealous in maintaining and 
encouraging the absurd cnors which procure their 
livelihood, and which keep them in that high esbmation 
which they have wrongfully usurped 
Their deceitful tactic are specially noticeable in 
connexion with the feasts that are celebrated at the 


more imMrtant temples, llie Brahmins who have 
charge of these enrich themselves by the offerings 
which the credulous and stupid worshippers periodically 
bring, therefore they take infinite pains to foster 
superstition And curry favour with the votanes. The 
triumphal cars, splendidly ornamented, on which the 
idols are expos^ to public veneration in all the brilliant 
finery peculiar to India; the unceasing round of songs, 
dances, games, entertainments, and fireworks, the 
limitless crowd of devotees, the more wealthy among 
whom vie with each other in luxurious display and 
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extravagant profusion; above all. the extreme licence 
which prevaus on such occasions, and the facility mth 
which every one can satisfy his depraved desires; — 
all these ^e infinite pleasure to people who know 
nothing mgher than such material enjoyments. Thus 
it is that crowds gather at these feasts from all parts; 
and the poor husbandman, whose whole harvest' hardly 
affords subsistence for himself and family for six 
months during the year, will sell a part of it in order 
to contribute to the expenses incurred at the feasts, 
and to enrich the clever impostors who manage them^ 
But apart from the pomp and ceremony dismayed for 
the purpose of dazzling the eyes of the people, the 
Hindu priests have recourse to another land of 
deception. According to them nothing can equal the 
miracles which are daily wrought by the god of their 
paiticular temple in favour of those persons who put 
their trust in him and make him presents. Sometimes 
it is a barren woman who has ceased to be so, a blind 
man to whom the faculty of sight has been restored, 
a leper who has been cured, a cripple who has recovered 
the use of his legs, &c. There is not a single Hindu 
who would dare to raise the shadow oi a doubt 
concerning such miracles. 

As depositaries of a religion to which they assign an 
origin that is lost in the darkness of ages, the Brahmins 
know very well how to make use of the fables and 
tradibons which are at the bottom of it all, such as 
the wonderful adventures of the gods, giants, and 
ancient kings, the miraculous proceedings of the andent 
Hindu sages, and the spiritual seclusion and sanctity 


Une religion,’ says Montesquieu, ‘chaigfte de beaucoup de 
pranques attache plus i elle qn’une autre qui Test moms. On 
tieni bcauMup des choses dont on est conimuellement occupfe, 
ttmoin lohstination tenace des mahomfctans et des wife et la 
facility quont de changer de religion les peoples larbares et 
Muvages qui, uniquement occupis de la chasse ou de la guerre, 
XXV 8«fere de pi-uques religieuses’ — Espnl L /W. 
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of the ancient Hindu hermits. The austenty, however 
extravagant it may seem, of Brahmin penitents; the 
rigorous abstinence which ordinary Brahmins impose 
upon themselves; their frequent fasts; their daily 
ablutions; their excessive carefulness regarding external 
and internal cleanliness; their prayers; their long 
periods of meditation and absorption, the impenetrable 
secrecy and air of mystery which accompany their 
sandhya, their sacrifices, and the majority of their 
ceremonies; the sacred books, of which they are the 
sole interpreters; — all these contribute to support the 
influence which they have gained over minds that 
apparently will recognize as true only what dazzles the 
imagination, or what is contrary to common sense. So 
true it IS, that mere reason is totally^ unable to raise 
mankind to a knowledge of God; in fact, no real 
religious cult can spring from man’s reason alone. The 
more one reflects upon the gross absurdities pertaining 
to the idolatry of the Hindus, the more convinced one 
becomes of the inestimable benefit of Relation, 
whereby the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, in Himsett 
incomprehensiwe, reveals Himself to His creatures 

4 


Hindu Temples - Cetemonies .StettuvlT’” 

built on Mountains - Pyramids - ^ AxAittcime ^ 
bairodas — The Shape and Ornaments of the Wols — incir 

-nJUP - >gannS. - Processions - General 
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numerous in India Th«re «e 
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where there is no t^ple, for otherwise the inhabitants 
would run grave risks o£ misfortune. 

Among the good works expected of the rich, one of 
the most honourable and most meritorious consists in 
spending a part of their fortune in the construction 
and endowment of these sacred buildings. Sudi 
munificence, it is argued, is an infiJhble means of 
obtaining the protection of the gods, remistion of one’s 
tins, and admistion into an Ab<rae of Bliss after deatii. 
But vanity, ostentation, and desire to attract attention 
are much more powerful foctors, if indeed they are 
not the only ones that exdte beneficence on the pan 
of the wealthy. 

Betides the temples with which all villages are 
provided, one finds many erected in isolated spots, in 
woods, on the highways, in the middle of rivers, on 
the borders of tanks and other large reservoirs, and 
especiallv on the summits of steep rocks, mountains, 
and hills. This practice of constructing buildings 
consecrated to reugious worship upon efevated 
must have struck ml per»)ns who have travelled in 
India. In &ct there are few mountains, where a well 
or a spring is to be found, that are not surmounted 
by a building of this sort. The choice of tites like these 
cloes not appear to be a matter of caprice. We know 
that the s^e practice estists among the m^ority of 
Asiaoc nations. Not only the ancient heathen peoples, 
but even the children of Israel, always diose elevated 
sites for purposes of religious worship. When God 
orfered the Israelites to take possession of the Mead 
of Canaan, He commanded them above all things to 
destroy Ae heaAen temples erected on mountains and 
oAer lofty spots, to break in pieces the idols, and to 
destroy Ae sacred groves with whidi Aose buHdines 
were surrounded, as are Aose of Ae Hindus to As 
day. Holy Senpture refers often to Aese high places 
and sacred groves. ^ !:«««« 

wn^cctuxes regarding Ais cpstom 
of plaang on elevated sites Ae temples dedica^ to 
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the^ sacrifices and vows which the people addressed to 
their gods. Some authors have remarked that the 
worship of the stars having always been more or less 
a part of pagan ritual, the heathen constructed their 
temples so as to face the east at a certain elevation, 
in order that the rising sun might flood the mterior 
of the temples with its light and cast its rays upon the 
religious ceremonies which take place at uiat time of 
day'. No doubt, too, they thougnt they were therdiy 
approaching as near as possible to the heavenly powers 
whom they invoked. Furthermore, the duties of the 
soothsayers often necessitated such elevated positions, 
fn order that they might see the heavens clearly. 

Besides the temples of idols which one meets with 
at every step in India, statues of stone, of baked earth, 
and especially of granite, representing objecB of 
popular worship, may be seen on the high-roads, at 
the entrances of villages, near the choultnes, on the 
borders of tanks, near nvers, in the market-places, and 
elsewhere. The Hindus also' delight in plaang thcw 
idols of stone under the shade of leafy trees, especimly 
of those reputed sacred, such as the onootto, the afct, 
the vepu, &c * Some of these idols are placed in shrines, 

appearance, being more hke bams or 
i fn fVie crods Some of theni are 
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durable than on securing degance at the cost of solidity. 

The structure of the large temples, both ancient and 
modem, is everywhere the same. The Hindus, devoted 
as they are to ancestral customs, have never introduced 
innovations in the construction of their public edifices. 
Their architectural monuments, such as they enst 
today, are probably better examples of building as 
practi^ by ancient civilized nations than the ruins of 
Egyptians and Greeks, concerning w hich Eturopean 
scholars have so much to say. 

The entrance gate of the great pagodas opens throng 
a high, massive pyramidai tower, me summit of which 
is ordinarily topped by a crescent or half-moon. ThiB 
gate faces the east, a position which is observed in all 
heir temples, great and small. The pyramid or tower 
is called the gopumm. 

Beyond the tower is a large court, at the gather end 
of which is another gate, opening like the first through 
a pyramid of the same form, but smaller. ThrouS 
his you pass to a second and smaller court, which is 
in front of he shrine containing he principal idol. 

In he middle of his second court and mdng he 
entrance to he hrine, you TCnerally see upon a larue 
pedestal, or within a kind of pavilion open on all sides 
and supported by four pillars, a coarsdy sculptured 
Stone figure, «her of a buU lying flat on its bdly, or 
of a Imgam, if he temple is dedicated to Siva; or of 
the monkey Hanuman, or of he serpent CapeUa, if it 

shrine is generally low and narrow 

ofl;“ “ f r allows a free passage 

of air and light from outside, for he use of 

s entirely unknown in he Peninsula. The interior of 
he shnne is habituallv sbrniirtiwi j ^ ^“‘“’or ot 
lighted only bv hTSl-M- n- f* » darknew, or is 
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experiences a sort of involuntary shock on entering 
one of these dark recesses. The intenor of the shnne 
is generally divided into two parts, sometimes into 
three. The first, which may be called the nave, is the 
largest, and it is here that the worshippers assemble. 
The second is called the adytum, or sanctuary, where 
the idol to whom the shnne is consecrated is placed 
This chamber is smaller and much darker than the 
first It is generally kept shut, and the door can be 
opened only by the officiating pnest, who, ivith some 
of his acolytes, has alone a right to enter its mystenous 
precincts for *e purpose of washing and dressing the 
idol and presenting the offerings of the faithful, such 
as flowers, incense of sandalwood, lighted lamps, fniit, 
butter-milk, rich apparel, and jewels 

Some of the modem Hindu temples are vaulted, but 
most of them have flat roofs supported by several rows 
of massive stone pillars, the capitals of which are 
■ composed of two heavy stones crossed, on which are 
placed the beams, also of stone, which extei^ through 
die length and breadth of the building. The beams 
again are covered horizontally wth slabs of stone 
s&ongly cemented to prevent leakage Whether the 
object be to make these buildings more imposing and 
solid, or to preserve them from the danger of fire, 
wood IS never employed except for the 

The adyltm, or sanctuary, is often construct^ with 
a dome bTthe building as a whole is generally very 
fow ?nd this destroys t& effect of ite proportmns m 
a s^king degree The low elevation; the difficulty with 

excrements of the bats that taxe p 

Life; uE"r'rH.ndu COUH 
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any length of time in their heated and pestilential 
predncts without suffocation^. 

The principal idol is generally placed in a niche. It 
is dothed with garments more or less magnificent, and 
on great festivals is sometimes adorned with rare 
vestments and rich jewels. A crown of gold set with 
precious stones often adorns its head. For the most 
part, however, the idols of stone wear a cap like a 
sugar-loaf, which imparts to the whole figure the 
appearance of a pyramid The Hindus, by the way, 
appear to have a spedal fancy for the form of a 
pyramid, which perhaps is due to some symbolical 
nouon. .We know that various nations of antiquity, 
among others the Egyptians, regarded the pyramid as 
the symbol of immortality and of life, the beginning 
of which was represented by the base and the end or 
death by the summit The pyramid was also the emblem 
of fire. 


In vain are Hindu idols decked with rich ornaments: 
they are not rendered thereby less disagreeable in 
ap^arance. Their physiognomy is generally of frightful 
ugliness, which is carefuUy enhanced by daubing the 
images from Ume to time with a coating of dark paint, 
home of me idols, thanks to the generous piety of rich 
votanes, have their eyes, mouth, and ears of gold or 
h-r’ makes them, if possible, yet mo?e 

hideous. The attitudes in which they are represented 

everything is done to make them objects of disgust to 


« the same ume as a P' ^ 
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w°' r“" ” 

whichT^ red in^dT” ^ i® trank^f 

“ “* ’”“““•' “■* '“P^ "PI- 

NO Md can become an object of worabin tind a bae 
been duly consecrated by a number of ceremonies. It 
IS necessary first of all that the deity should be invoked, 
in order that it may fix its abode in the idol, and be 
mcOTporated with it; and this must be done by a 
Brahmin purohtta.^ New temples are also sulnected to a 
solemn tnau^ration, and an olgects destined for thdr 
service must be formally consecrated. Both temples and’ 
idols are liable to be desecrated on many ocxaaom If, 
for example, a European, a Mahomedan, or a Pariah 
unfortunately entered a sanctuary or touched an idol, 
that very instant the dmmty would take its departure. 
And in order to induce it to return, ^ the ceremonies 
would have to be begun over again, and performed 
more elaborately and at greater cost than before 
Besides the idols which are to be found mside every 
temple, the walls and four sides of the suppordng 
pillars are covered with various figures On the facade 
of the building niches are arranged, to contain 
symbolical figures representing men and animals, for 
the most part in indecent attitudes. Furthermore, the 
walls of the temple enclosure, which are no less thick 
and solid than the actual buildings, are also sometimes 
covered with these obscene or grotesmie images 
Outside the shrine, opposite and close to the entrance 
door, and sometimes in the middle of one 
courts, there is commonly seen a granite pillar, from 
forty to fifty feet high, octagonal in shape, and square 
at the base of the shaft; on each side of the lower 
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part figures are sculptured. The pedestal is a solid 
mass of hewn stone. The capital of the column ends 
in a square cornice, at the four angles of which small 
bells are usually suspended. Above this, again, is a 
chafing dish in whiw incense is bum^ at certain 
dmes, or else lighted lamps are placed there. 

The traveller often sees on the roads, and ^en in 
remote spots, lofty columns of this kind, on which 
certain devotees place lamps &om dme to time. During 
the feast of Deepavah, of which mention has been made 
above, and which is apparently held in honour of fire, 
lamps are to be seen burning every evening on such 
columns. Sometimes the pillars are wreathed with pieces 
of new cloth, which are finally set on fire. These details 
favour the view that the pillars, construct^ as they 
always are in places exposed to the east, are consecrated 
to the sun or to the element of fire. 

Temple offices are held by persons of various castes. 
Nevertheless all posts of any importance, and especially 
those which confer profit and mgnity, are always held 
by Brahmins. 

Among the numerous officials in Hindu worship the 
sacnFiws occupy first rank; then come the consultative 
committees, the directors of ceremonies, the collectors 
of temple revenues, and the treasurers. Besides these, 
there are hosts of subordinates who assist in the 
administration of the temple funds, and in the 
simervision and direction of religious observances. 

Sometimes, but not frequently, the hiA functions-of 
^cnficers are performed hy common Sudras and even 
P^ahs. At one of the most famous temples of Mysore, 
ca led Melkota. during the great festival which is there 
celebrated annually, the Pariahs are the first to enter 
the sanctuary and to offer sacrifices to the idol, and 
It IS only after Aey have finished that the Brahmins 
sacnfices I have already remarked that the 
Sudr^ are the only persons holding this office in 
temples where it is usual to immolate living victii^s 

A fact wortliy of remark is that the officiao'ng priests 
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wear no special costume in the exercise of their 
sacerdotal funcdons; they are dressed in their ordinary 
clothes, which are, however, newly washed for the 
purpose. 

In most of the temples the oblations and sacnSces 
are confined to the simple products of nature. The 
offering of lamps is also specially in vogue. Sometimes 
thousands may be seen burning around the idol and 
in the enclosure of the temple; they are filled with 
butter, which is a much more acceptable offering to 
the gods than oil. 

Hindu priests offer up sacrifices regularly twice a 
day, morning and evening The idol to which the 
sacrifice is offered is first thoroughly washed, and the 
water used for this purpose is brought from the river 
with much pomp and ceremony. In some of the great 
pagodas it is brought on the backs of elephants, 
preceded by dancing-wrls and musicians, and escorted 
by a great number of Brahmins and various attendants 
In oSier temples the Brahmins themselves go with a 
similar show of ceremony to fetch the irater moromg 
and evening, bringing it on their heads If "ge br^ 
vessels. The water that remains after the idol has been 
washed is called tirtham (holy water) 

As soon as the task of washing the idol is wer' 
Driest performs its toilet, which consists in putting on 
L StSS Ind on .« fomtod onn rf to g 

which the Hindus are accustomed to wrar on foei 
oin foreheads Puia is then offered to it 

the shnne uf,®^!jtenous duties, which must 
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and distributes to the people who are assembled in the 
hall of the temple fragments of the offerings made to 
the idol. This frasadam (sacred gift) is received with 
eagerness. If k is fruit or some other nutridous 
substance, it is eaten; if it is flowers, the men sdck 
them in Aeir turbans, while the women entwine them 
in their hair. Last of all, the priest pours into the 
hollow of each person’s hand a litde tirtkam, which is 
drunk immediately. After this aU the worshippers retire. 

The courtesans or dancing-girls attached to each 
temple take their place in the second rank, they are 
callM devadasts (servants or slaves of the gods), but the 
public call them by the more vulgar name of prostitutes. 
And in fact they are bound by their profession to 
grant their favours, if such they be, to anybody 
demanding them in return for ready money. It appears 
that at first they were reserved exdusivdy for the 
enjoyment of the Brahmins. And these lewd women, 
who make a public traffic of their charms, are 
consecrated in a special manner to the worship of the 
divimUes of India. Every temple of any importance has 
in Its service a band of eight, twelve, or more. Their 
official dudes consist in dancing and singing within the 
temple twice a day, morning and evening, and also at 
2II iiublic ceremonies. The first they execute with 
sufficient grace, although their attitudes are lascivious 
and their gestures indecorous. As regards their singing, 
It is almost always confined to obscene verses descrming 
some licentious episode in the history of their gods 
Their duties, however, are not confined to relimous 
ceremonies. Ordinary politeness (and this is one of the 
charactenstic features of Hindu morality) requires that 
when persons of any distinction make forma) visits to 
each other they must be accompanied by a certain 
number of these courtesans. To dispense with them 
would show a want of respect towards the persons 
visited, whether the visit was one of duty or of 
politeness > 7 « uj. 

' This custom IS certainly not observed at the present day' Ed 
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These women are also pr«ent at marriages and other 
solemn family meetings All the time which they have 
to spare in me intervals of the various ceremonies is 
devoted to infinitely more shameful practices, and it 
is not an uncommon thing to see even sacred temples 
converted into mere brothels They are brought up in 
this shameful licentiousness from infancy, and are 
recruited from various castes, some among them 
belonging to respectable families It is not unusual for 
pregnant women, with the object of obtaining a safe 
delivery, to make a vow, wiUi the consent of their 
husbands, to devote the child that they carry m their 
womb, if it should turn out a girl, to the temple service. 
They are far from thinking that this infemous vow 
offends in any way the laws of decency, or is tontrary 
to the duties of motherhood In fact no shame whatever 
is attached to parents whose daughters adopt this 


^The courtesans are the only women m India who 
enjoy the privilege of learning to read, to iiod 

to'^sing A well-bred and respectable woman would fw 
this reason blush to acquire any one of these 

“SCS^ieceive a fixed salary for the religious 

resources tolet off the beauty of 

cosmmes, “iffw® entwine with sweet-scented 

their hair, which th y ^ taste 

U ».d vo.upd.ou. 
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attitudes, such are the snares with which these sirens 
ailure the Hindus, who, it inust be confessed, rarely 
display in such cases the prudence and constancy of 
a Ulysses. 

Nevertheless, to the discredit of Europeans it must 
be confessed that the quiet seductions which Hindu 
prostitutes know how to exercise with so much skill 
resemble in no way the disgraceful methods of the 
wretched beings who give themselves up to a similar 
profession in Europe, and whose indecent behaviour, 
cynical impudence, obscene and filthy words of 
invitation are enough to make any sensible man who 
IS not utterly depraved shrink from them with horror. 
Of all the women in India it is the courtesans, and 
especially those attached to the temples, who are the 
most decently clothed Indeed they are particularly 
careful not to expose any part of the boify. I do not 
deny, however, that this is merely a refinement of 
seduction Experience has no doubt taught them that 
for a woman to display her charms damps sensual 
ardour instead of exciting it, and that the imagination 
IS more easily captivated than the eye 

God forbid, however, that anyone should believe me 
to wish to say a word in defence of the comparative 
modesty and reserve of the dancing-girls of Indial 
Actions can only be judged by their motives, and 
certainly, if these Indian women are more reserved in 
{mblic than their sisters in other countries which call 
themselves more civilized, the credit is due not to their 
mnate modesty but to national prejudice In fact 
however loose the Hindus may be in their morals, they 
strictly maintain an outward appearance of decency 
and attach great importance to the observance of strict 
decorum in public. The most shameless prostitute would 
never dare to stop a man in the streeu; and she' in 
indignantly repulse any man who 
ventured to take any indecent liberty with her. The 

wth one of these women 
m public would be censured and despised by everybody 
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^ After the dancing-girls come the players of musical 
instruments attached to the service of the temples. 
Every pagoda of any importance always has a more 
or less numerous band of them They, as well as the 
dancing-girls, are obliged to attend the temple twice a 
day, and to fill it with discordant sounds Their presence 
at all feasts and ceremonies is likewise oluigatory. 
Moreover, they cannot be dispensed with during the 
great family feasts and ceremonies The Hindu taste 
for music is so marked that there is not a smgle 
gathering, however small, which has not some musicians 
at Its head 

Those who are regularly attached to a pagoda receive 
a fixed salary The instruments on which they play are 
for the most part clarionets and trumpets, they have 
also cymbals and several kinds of small drums The 
sounds produced by these instruments are far from 
pleasing, and may even appear hideous to European 
ears The Hindus recognise a kind of harmony, 
however, in two parts they have always a bass and a 
high counter-tenor or alto. The latter is produced by 
a wind instrument in the form of a tube widened at 
its base, the sounds of which have some resemblance 
to those of the bagpipe 

The vocal part is executed by a second band ot 
musicians, who take turns wth the dancing-girls in 
singing hymns in honour of the gods Sometimes the 
Brahmins and other worshippers form the chorus, or 
sing separately sacred poems of their own composition 
The ruOtuva, or conductor, is the most remarkable of 
all the musicians In beating time he taps with his 
fineers on a narrow drum As he beats, his head, 
shollders, arms, thighs, and in fact ^ 
body perform successive movements, and s™utoneou^ 

1v utters inarticulate cries, thus animating the 
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The danang-women, the chorus, and the orchestra 
take turn and turn about during a religious ceremony, 
which often terminates \rith a procession round the 
temple 

Morning and evening the courtesans before leaving 
never fail to perform for the idol, singing the while, 
the ceremony of the aralti, for the purpose of averting 
the fatal influence caused by the looks of evil-minded 
persons, an influence from which the gods themselves, 
as 1 have already said, are not exempt. 

The whole musical riperfotre of the Hindus is reduced 
to thirty-six airs, whidi are called ragas; but most of 
the musicians hardly know half of them. 

Hindu music, whether vocal or instrumental, may be 
pleasing to the natives, but I do not think it can give 
the slightest pleasure to anyone else, however little 
sensitive be his ear. Hindu musicians learn to play and 
sing methodically, they keep excdlent time, and they 
have, as we have, a variety of keys. In spite of all this, 
however, their songs have always appeared to me 
umnspirmg and monotonous, while from their instru- 
ments I have never heard anything but harsh, high, 
and ear-splitting sounds 

However, I admit that the chief reason why a 
European forms an unfavourable opinion of Hindu 
music IS because he judges it by comparison with his 
own. To appreciate it rightly, we must go back two 
or three thousand years and imagine ourselves in those 
ancient times when the Druids and other priests used 
in their civil and religious ceremonies no other music 
but dismal cries and noisy sounds, produced by striking 

“r ° . ^°8ether, by beating tightly-stretched 

skins, or by blowing horns of different kinds 
We must remember that Hindu music at the present 

die T always been, and that, as in 

ni.L f- of their other arts, it has undergone no 

improved in any wav We 
shall then feel obliged to be more indulSi mde^ 
we may even feel astonished that Hindu Sc atSed 
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and will even resort to the expedient of decamping in 
search of other more grateful, and especially more 
generous worshippers*. 

Or perhaps the devout mob will some day find the 
hands and feet of their cherished idol bound with 
chains. Cruel creditors, it is announced, have brought 
it to this humiliating condition because it could not 
pay certain sums of money which it had borrowed in 
times of need, and they have sworn not to restore it 
to liberty until the whole sum, capital and interest, 
which IS due to them shall have been repaid Touched 
witli compassion, the devotees will hasten to consult 
together and exact contnbuoons from all possible 
sources until the sum necessary to liquidate the liabilities 
of their deity has been furnished to the Brahmins. As 
soon as the money is secured, the chains of the idol 
fall off, to the great sadsfaction of everybody In some 
famous temples, such as that of Tirupau, they iwe 
Sliver instead of iron chains to bind the sacred limbs 

I of the idol. , , . t, u 

I There is another expedient to which the Brahmins 
frequently have recourse All of sudden it is proclaimed 
abroad that the idol has been attached by a dangerous 
disease caused by the grief U expenences on seong 
the devotion of the people abanng from day to day 
The idol IS taken down from its pedestal and 
to the entrance of the temple, where it is exposed to 
Se pX gaze. Its head an*d temples are ^bbed w.^ 
Sniry hS drug, and ■"“i'™??" Si 

S bruM 

■ TO, „«id. •?!*“ » d» 

inferior deities — £<*• 
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then it becomes convalescent; and finally it is cured 
and restored to its place. 

Fear and awe are also means which the Brahmins 
turn to good account in order to renew the wavering 
faith of the people They engage certain confederates, 
into whose bodies they affirm the angry god has sent 
?L pKocha, or demon, in order to avenge some outrage 
which it has received from wicked men. One frequency 
meets vdth charlatans who fall into dreadful convulsions 
and make contortions and grimaces calculated to 
frighten the stoutest heart. In their calmer moments 
th^ give a piteous and detailed account of their 
misfortunes, which they attribute to the just resentment 
of the god, who is punishing them for their indifference 
towards himself and his ministers They gabble phrases 
in many dialects, asserting that it is the demon who 
inspires them, and who has imparted to them the gift 
of languages They eat all sorts of meat, drink 
intoxicating liquors, and observe none of the rules of 
caste. 

But this is not imputed to them as a crime; it is all 
laid to the charge of the devil that possesses them. 
The muldtude are filled with fear at the sight of one 
of these impostors, and prostrate themselves before 
tl'® demon who has taken up its 
abode in him, and offering him oblations and sacrifices, 
in order to propitiate him and prevent him from 
injuring them. The demoniac is given his fill of meat 
and drink; and when he departs he is accompanied 
with much pomp and music to the next village, where 
P^®ys the same trick and finds just as many dupes. 
>>hen he is pleased to come to his senses again, he 
exhom his sympathetic audience to profit by the 
, example which he affords them, to show more 

laith in their god than he did, and to ensure the god's 
tavour and protection by numerous gifts and offerings. 

Miracles, again, are a most profitable branch of 
business for Brahmins They have all kinds, and suitable 
tor every disease. The blind recover their sight, the 
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lame walk, the dead come to life again But the most 
popular miracle is that which gives fecundity to women 
One continually hears of women whose pious devotion 
has obtained for them the signal favour of bearing 
children. I have already remarked that barrenness is 
the greatest possible curse to a woman in India, and 
the most dreaded of aD the misfortunes that can befall 
a Hindu family. 

Other nations which are very proud of their 
enlightenment and morality suppress the natural desire 
of sedng oneself born again in one’s numerous progeny 
from considerations of personal mterest and ambition, 
and regard the fruitmlness of their women irith 
aversion. They'are moreover not ashamed of resorting 
to wicked and disgusting means of reducing or 
destroying it altogether, thus outraging the most holy 
instincts of nature in order that they mav not depnve 
themselves of the means of satisfying tneir ambition 
or of procuring the luxuries of life, as if the love of 
a father for his children were not the greatest of all 
pleasures Animated in this respect by the noblest and 
purest sentiments, the Hindus consider a man happy 
m proportion to the number of children he possess^ 
Among them, indeed, children are considered to be 
the blessing of a house However numerous a man s 
family may be, he never ceases to offer prayers for its 

^"Srchildren, it is true, soon become useful to their 
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Such a deprivation is regarded as capable of preventing 
all access to an Abode of Bliss after death. 

Hence it is that we see women who are slower in 
conceiving children than they would wish, hastening 
from temple to temple, and sometimes ruining 
diemselves in the extravagant gifts which they offer in 
order to obtain from the gods the inestimable favour 
of becoming mothers Expert at reaping profit from 
the virtues as well as the vices of their countrymen, 
the Brahmins see in these touching impulses of nature 
merely a means of gaining wealth, and also at the same 
time an opportunity of satisfying their carnal lusts ivith 
impunity There are few temples where the presiding 
deity does not claim the power of curing barrenness 
in women And there are some whose renown in this 


respect is unrivalled, such, for example, as that of 
Tirupati in the Carnatic, to which women flock in 
crowds to obtain children from the god Venkateswara'. 
On their amval, the women hasten to disclose the 


object of their pilgnn^e to the Brahmins, the 
managers of the temple. The latter advise them to pass 
the night in the temple, where, they say, the great 
Venkateswara, toudied by thrir devotion, will perhaps 
visit them in the spirit and accomplish that which until 
then has been denied to them through human power. 
I must draw a curtain over the sequel of this deceitful 
suggestion. The reader already guesses at it. The 
folloiving morning these detestable hypocrites, pretend- 
ing OTmplete ignorance of what has passed, make due 
inquiries into all the det^s; and after having 
congratulated the women upon die reception they met 
with from the god, receive the gifts with which they 
have provided themselves and take leave of them, after 
tlattenng them with the hope that they have not taken 
their jimrney in vain. Fully convinced that the god has 
aeigned to have intercourse with them, the poor 
creatures return home enchanted, flattering themsdves 


' One of the 


Uplines of Vishnu 
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that they tvill soon procure for their husbands the 
honour of paternity. 

People who have not sufliciently reflected upon the 
extremes to which the superstitious and fanatical 
credulity of a people may be carried, have regarded 
as untrue the stories which Father Gerbilion, Tavernier, 
and other travellers have told of the Dalai-Laina Mis 
excrements are carefully preserved, dtied, and dis- 
tributed as relics to pious Tibetans, who, svlien the) 
fall ill, make use of them as an internal mcditinc, 
which is considered to be a sovereign remedy for all 
diseases. The fact I am about to relate, which, although 
even more revolting, is nevertheless quite true, will 
render any similar stories credible enough It is not 
without shame that I enter upon an account of the 
disgusting incidents which I am here to desriihe, 1 
would have passed them over in silence d the \ei> 
nature of this work had not imposed upon me the 


sinful duty of telling everything 
At Nanjangud, a'vHlage situated about ten leagues 
lUth of Senngapatam, tlierc is a temple famous 
iroujjhout Mysore. Among the numerous \ oiaries who 
ock to it are many women, who p to implore the 
elp of the idol in curing their sterility Oflerings and 
ravers are not the only ceremonies which ha>e to he 

^nl ShrSigh On leaW '-'"T"' 

-companied by her husband, has to go to a pKift 
W^a5 the pilgrims arc acci.s.omed to resort to 
aswer die calls^ol^nature There the husband and i lu 

jdurfaS form if Sto^"maU 

nd mix in the o™'*’ .. . n r/.iders 
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as senously as the Roman augurs scrutinized the entrails 
of sacrificed animals, in order to see if any insects 
have been engendered m it. In this case it would be 
a very good omen, showing that the woman would 
soon be pregnant. But if, after careful search, not even 
the smallest insect is visible, the poor couple, sad and 
discouraged, return home in the full conwction that 
the expenses they have been put to and the pains they 
have taken have been of no avail’. 

At Mogur, another village situated a short distance 
from the former (Nanjangud), there is a small temple 
dedicated to Tipamma, a female divinity, in whose 
honour a great festival is celebrated every year The 
goddess, placed in a beautifuily ornamented palanquin, 
IS carnea in procession through the streets. In ifront 
of her there is another divinity, a male These two 
idols, which are enurely nude, are placed in immodest 
postures, and by help of a piece of mechanism a 
t^gusting movement is impartedyto them as long as 
the procession continues. This disgusting spectacle, 
which IS worthy of the depraved persons who look 
UTOn it, excites transports of mirth, manifested by 
shouts and bursts of laughter. Nor is this all A Pariah, 
ri u made a special study of all the obscene and 
futlw expressions to be found in the Hindu language, 
the goddess Tipamma is then evoked and 
takes up her abode in his person. Then anyone who 
^ hear foul expressions stands before the man, 
and he is certain to be satisfied. As it is supposed to 
w Tipamma who speaks through the mouth of the 
rariah, the devotees, far from being offended with 
nim, are quite pleased -with the„god^ss for having 
oMgned to ovenvhelm them with insults. -Eveji^ 
nigh-caste Hindus are to be seen at this festival seeking 
°“^ain the coveted honour. 

The goddess Tipamma of Mogur is not the only 

no such disgusting practice exists nouadays 
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niember of her family. She has six sisters, who are not 
in any way inferior to her in point of decency and 
politeness. Each one of them has her own temple, in 
which like ceremonies are performed. In the whole of 
Sou^ern Mysore, from Alambadi as far as Wynaad, 
for a distance of more than thirty leagues, these 
abominable revels are held in the highest esteem. 

There are temples in certain isolated places, too, 
where the most disgusting debauchery is tlie only service 
agreeable to the presiding deity. There children are 
promised to women who, laying aside aH shame, grant 
their favours to all persons indiscriminately. At such 
places a feast is celebrated every year in the month of 
January, at which both sexes, the scum of the 
country-side, meet Barren women, m the hoM that 
they will cease to be so, visit them after binding 
themselves by a vow to grant their favours to a fixed 
number of libertines. Others, who have entirely lost all 
sense of decency, go there in order to testify their 
reverence for the aeity of the place by prostituting 
themselves, openly and without shame, even at the very 

gates of the temple r. „ 

There is one of these sinks of iniquity five or six 
leagues from the village where I am writing mese 
paS. on the banks of the Cauvery, m a lonely rf^e 
call^ Tuneinagatta The temple is not striking tojook 
at; but th? January feast is celebrated there with the 

utmost refinements of vice. nf thp 

Peonle have also pointed out to me a 

Aucher,- a« al»ay. ...aatoi .n pto 6^ 
removed from all habitations 
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with which nature seems to have endowed even the 
m^ority of brute beasts that many modern writers, 
and among them Voltaire, have called its truth in 
question. 'V^at would they say of the infamous festivals 
of which I have just drawn a sketch? The authority 
of husbands in India is moreover such that it is 
impossible for debauchery of this kind to be carried 
on without their consent. But does superstition know 
any bounds? Many Hindu religious practices afford 
irrefutable proofs of the truth of similar incredible 
details which ancient historians have handed down to 


us. 

Here the scene changes It is no longer a question 
of licentious libertines profiting by the vncious 
tendencies or the stupid credulity of women in order 
to sausfy their passions It is concerning the silly fanatics 
who make it their task to torture themselves and to 
muulate their bodies in a hundred different ways It 
IS not uncommon to hear of Hindus, in case of a 
senous illness or of some imminent danger, making a 
vow to mortify some important part of their bodies, 
on rondition of recovery. The most common penance 
ot this sort consists in stamping upon the shoulders, 
Jest, and other parts of the body, with a red-hot iron, 
tl symb Jcal of their gods - brandings which 

are never effaced, and which they display with as much 

bitle 

Devotees are often seen stretched at full length on 

posture all round the 

a.e c» on „h, 0 h U,o idol » bomol Aod tho 
• This has non been prohibited b> law _ Ed 
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that witness these acts of madness, far from preventing 
them, applaud them heartfly and regard them as the 
very acme of devotion. 

Chidi-man is another torture to which devotees submit 
themselves in honour of the raddess Mari-amma, one 
of the most evil-minded and bloodthirs^ of all the 
deities of India. At many of the temples consecrated 
to this cruel goddess there is a sort of ^bet erected 
opposite the door. At the extremity of me crosspiece, 
or arm, a pulley is suspended, through which a cord 
passes with a hook at the end The man who has made 
a vow to undergo this crud penance places himsdf 
under the gibbet, and a priest then beats the fleshy 
part of the back until it is Quite benumbed. After that 
the hook is fixed into the flesh thus prepared, and in 
this vfsty the unhappy wretch is raised in the air. While 
suspended he is careful not to show any sign of pain, 
indeed he continues to laugh, jest, and gesoculate lite 
a buffoon in order to amuse the spectators, who 
applaud and shout with laughter. After swinging m 
the air for the prescribed time the victim is let down 
again, and, as soon as his wounds are dressed, he 

returns home in triiunph^ • u 

Some votaries, again, are to be met wth who make 
a vow to walk with bare feet on burning coah. For 
this purpose they kindle a “2 

when the flames are latingrashed ^ 
consumed, they place the ^owng embers m a sjrace 
rwpntv feet in length The wctim stands at one 
CTtremity his feet in a puddle expressly 

dismtt (Madras) offenngtheinseh M 
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feet uninjured. Others, whose weak limbs do not permit 
of their running over the hot embers, cover the upper 
part of the body with a wet cloth, and holding a 
chafing-c^h filled vdth burning coals, pour the contents 
over their heads. This feat of devodon is called the 
Fin-ha^h. 

Another kind of torture consists in piercing both 
cheeks and passing a wire of silver or some other metal 
through the two jaws between the teeth. Thus bridled, 
the mouth cannot be opened without acute pain. Many 
fanadcs have been known to travel a distance of twenty 
miles with their jaws thus maimed, and remain several 
days in this state, taking only liquid nourishment, or 
some clear broth poured into the mouth. I have seen 
whole companies of them, men and women, condemned 
by their self-inflicted torture to enforced silence, going 
on a pilgrimage to some temple where' this form of 
penance is especially recommended. There are others, 
again, who pierce their nostrils or the skin of their 
throats in the same way 

I rauld not help shuddering one day at seeing one 
of these unbecaes wth his Ups pierced by two long 
nails, which crossed each other so that the point of 
one reached to the right eye and the point of the 
o*er to the left. I saw him thus disfigured at the gate 
a temple consecrated to the cruel goddeS 

oSn^® T stai trickling down hU chin, 
Pam he must have been enduring did not 
and performing Ivery kind 
of buffoonery before a crowd of rpectators, who showS 

painful? but AZouTmS7o norreS^itSd w'S 

Sakrr^J^rcurh?nft ^ ^elf-torturS 
coolly with his own hands nuts^*!^^ executes it 
» open coco»mt 
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to the divinity. 

Then, again, there are others who, apparently having 
nothing better to do, bind themselves to go on a 
pitgriniage to some distant shrine by measunng thdr 
leng^ along the m'ound throughout me whole distance. 
Beginning at weir very doors, pilgrims of this 
description stretch themselves on the ^und, rise again, 
advance two steps, again lie down, again rise, and 
continue thus till they reach their destination. 
Considenng the length of their journeys and the fatigue 
of such exercise, it is easy to imagine that the pilgnms 
do not go far off the route to sleep at the end of the 
day. Persons have been seen attempting to measure 
their length in this way along the entire road which 
runs between the sacred town of Benares and the 
temple of Jagannath (Pun), a distance of more than 
two hundred leagues. I should not like to sWear, 
however, that they really accomplished such a feat. 
This tendency of Hindus to submit their bodies to 
severe and often cruel tortures, or to spend their means 
in costly offerings, is manifested whenever they find 
themselves in critical circumstances, and particularly i 


times of sickness . 

There is not a single Hindu who does not in su* 
cases T pafep a vow to perform something more or Iks 
condhteT tot he b dehw^ 
einimd from his unfortunate predicament. The nen 

an image of it in gold which this super- 

Among the numerous offenngs 

stitious mania causes to enough, but which, 

Hindu gods, there is one common raoug. 

without the peXlfto'HJcr^c the^wellih of the 
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hair to some divinity. It is well known that men in 
India are in the habit of shaving the head and leaving 
only a single small tuft of hair to grow on the crown. 
Those who make the particular vow referred to refrain, 
for many years together, from cutting their nails and 
hair. Then, at a certain fixed time, they proceed in 
state to the temple, and there, with great ceremony, 
get rid of the superfluous growth of hair and nails, 
which they lay at the feet of the divinity whom they 
wish to honour. This custom is practised only by men; 
It IS chiefly recommended to those who believe 
themselves to be possessed with a devil ^ 

We must do justice to the Brahmins by remarking 
that th^ are never so silly as to impose on themselves 
vows of self-torture. They leave these pious pastimes 
to the stupid Sudras. And even the Sudras who practise 
such penances are for the most part men of low birth 
who do so to gain their livelihood; or else fanatical 
sectaries of Siva or Vishnu, actuated by religious mania, 
or more often by an inordmate desire of securing the 
applause and admiration of the public 

Apart from ordinary superstitious practices which 
flourish everywhere, there are certain temples which, 
in this respect, enjoy special privileges, such, for 
example, as that of Tirupati in the south of the 
Peninsula This temple, which is in the Carnatic, is 
dedicated to Vishnu under the name of Venkateswara. 
Immense multitudes of pilgrims flock to it from all 
parts of India, bringing offerings of all sorts, in food, 
stuffs, gold, silver, jewels, costly cloths, horses, cows, 
«c which are so considerable that they suffice to 
maintain several thousands of persons employed in the 
various offices of worship, which is there conducted 
with extraordinary magnificence. 

Among the noticeable peculiarities which distinguish 
the great feasts of this temple there is one which I 
must not pass over in silence. At a certain time of the 

This riisiom IS also practised among Sudra women — Ed 
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year a grand procession is formed, which attracts an 
immense crowd of persons of both sexes While the 
image of Venkateswara is borne through the streets 
on a magnificent car, the Brahmins who preside at the 
ceremony ^o about among the crowd and select the 
most beautiful women they can find, demanding them 
of their husbands or parents in the name of 
Venkateswara, for whose service, it is asserted, they 
are destined. Those husbands who have not lost ah 
common sense, understanding, or at least suspecting, 
that a god of stone has no need of wives, indignantly 
refuse to the hypocritical rogues The latter, for from 
being disconcerted, proceed to apply to others who 
are better disposed, for some of the men are delighted 
at the honour conferred upon them by so great a god 
in condescending to ally himself with their family, and 
do not hesitate to deliver their wives and even their 
daughters into the hands of his pnests^ 

It IS thus that the seraglio of Umpati is recruited. 
When the god takes it into his head that some of ms 
iV wives are beginning to grow old or are no longer 
- pleasing to him, he signifies forough 

intention of divorcing them A mark is ’jra^^d on 
foeir thighs or breasts with a red-hot iron, reprcsenung 
the god^Venkateswara, and foey receive a “rtifirate 
showng that they have faithfully senred a certain 
number of years as legitimate wives of the god, and 
are therefore recommended to the 

2 Lakshroi is the name of the wife of Vishnu 
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many other temples have found it convenient to have 
recourse to it, as for instance those in charge of the 
temple of Jagannath, which is even more fomous than 
the temple of Tirupau. Religious ceremonies are 
conducted in this temple with the greatest magnificence. 
It is situated near the sea on the coast of Orissa. The 
principal divinity worshipped there is represented 
under a monstrous shape without arms or head. What 
particularly distinguishes this pagoda is that it is a 
centre of union among the Hindus. Although it is 
specially consecrated to Vishnu, there are no distinctions 
between sects and castes Everybody is admitted, and 
may offer worship in his own way to the presiding 
deity. Accordingly pilgrims resort thither from all parts 
of India; the disciples of Vishnu and of Siva frequenting 
It with equal zeal. The Baira^ and the Goshaa from 
the North, the Dasarus and the Jangamas from the 
South, lay aside their mutual animosities when they 
approach this sacred place, and it is perhaps the only 
spot in India where they do so^. While sojourning 
there they seem to form but one brotherhood. It is 
at this temple especially that one sees the religious 
fanatics, of whom I have already spoken above, 
throwng themselves before the car of the idol and 
allowing themselves to be crushed beneath its wheels. 

Several thousands of persons, chiefly Brahmins, are 
employed in the performance of the religious 
ceremonies of the temple The crowd of pilgrims never 
abates. Those from the South who go on a pilgrimage 
to Kasi, or Benares, always take the Jagannath (Puri) 
road up the coast in order to offer en route their 
^^spectful homage to its presiding deity. Those from 
the North who go to the temple offemeswaram, which 
>s situated on a small island near Cape Comorin, also 
take this road^, 

^Ttnipati is the same in this respea — Ed 
The temple of Jagannath being one of the most celebrated in 
India, 1 have given in Appendix VI some details about thd myths 
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I have made mendon elsewhere of a tank or reservoir 
of Mcred water whidi is found at Kumbakdnam in 
Tanjore, and which possesses the virtue once in every 
twelve ^ars of purifying all those who bathe in it from 
cill spintual and corporal infirmides and from all sins 
committed during many renerations. When tbe time 
for this easy means of absmution draws nigh, an almost 
incredible number of pihnnms finrk to the spot from 
all parts of India 

At Paini, in Madura, there is a famous temple 
consecrated to the god Vdayuda, whose devotees bnng 
offerings of a peculiar kind, namely large sandals 
beautifully ornamented and similar in shape to those 
worn by the Hindus on their feet The god is addicted 
to hunting, and these shoes are intended for bis use 
when he traverses the jungles and deserts in pu^it 
of his fevourite sport Such shabby gifts, one might 
think, would go very little rvay towards filling the 
coffers of the priests of Velayuda. Nothing of tlie sort: 

V Brahmins always know how to reap 
. anything. Accordingly the new sandals are rubbed on 
the ground and rolled a little in the dust, and are 
then exposed to the eyes of the pilgrims who visit the 
temple. It is clear enough tliat the sandals must have 
been worn on the dmne feet of Velayuda, and me> 
become the property of whosoever pays the highes 
price for such holy relics. 

does not enter into my calculations “ ^es 
complete account of all the extravagant ahsurto 

SShSSbl? and in hai/“md 


and iradiiions relating w 


Dubou 
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must add a few words concerning the religious 
processions of the Hindus, which in their eyes are a 
matter of no small importance. 

There is not a single temple of any note which has 
not one or two processions every year. On such 
occasions the idols are placed on huge massive cars 
supported on four large solid wheels, not made, like 
our wheels, with spokes and felloes. A big beam serves 
as the axle, and supports the car proper, which is 
sometimes i^ty feet in height. The thick blocks which 
form the base are carved with images of men and 
women in the most indecent attitudes Several stages 
of carved planking are raised upon this basement, 
CTadually diminishing in width unol the whole fabric 
has the form of a pyramid. 

On the days of procession the car is adorned with 
coloured calicoes, costly cloths, green foliage, garlands 
of flowers, &c. TTie idol, clothed in the richest apparel 
and adorned with its most precious jewels, is placed 
in the middle of the car, beneath an elegant canopy. 
Thick cables are attached to the car, and sometimes 
more than a thousand persons are harnessed to it. A 
party of danang-girls are seated on the car and 
wrround the idol. Some of them fan the idol with 
fans made of peacocks’ feathers; others ivave y&k tails 
^cefully from side to side. Many other persons are 
mso mounted on the car for the purpose of directing 
Its movements and inciting the multitude that drags it 
to continued efforts. All this is done in the midst of 
^emendous tumult and confusion. In the crowd 
following the procession men and women are indis- 
cnminatdy mixed up, and liberties may be taken 
Without entailing any consequences Decency and 
modesty are at a discount during car festivals I have 
been told th^t it is common enough for clandestine 
lovers, who at other times are subject to vexatious 
suspicion, to choose the day of procession for their 
rendezvous in order to eraufy their desires without 
restraint 
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birth? 

These self-same Brahmins, who are afraid of breaking 
an egg for fear of destroying *e germ of a chicken, 
have they ever expressed the slightest indignation when 
they have seen parents, more ferocious than tigers, 
sacrificing all their daughters and preserving only their 
sons^P 

Others, again, vdth feelings no less unnatural, either 
drown or expose to wild beasts children who happen 
to be bom under unlucky stars. Furthermore, have 
they ever, these Brahmins, represented to the people 
over whom they exercise such paramount influence, 
how shamelessly they violate nature by placing the sick, 
whose recovery is despaired of, on the banks of the 
Ganges, or of some other so-called holy river, so that 
they may be drowned by the floods or devoured by 
^codiles? Have they ever attempted to restrain the 
frenzy of those fanatics who, in their mistaken devotion, 
ftmlishly allow themselves to be crushed under the 
wheels of the cars of their idols, or throw themselves 
headlong into the stream at the junction of the Ganges 
and the Jumna^^ 

What a consoling contrast does the sublime religion 
of Jesus Christ offer to him who knows how to 
appreciate its blessings! How inestimable do its holy 
precepte, its sweet and pure morality, appear in 
^?™P®tison wth the hideous and degraded citrines 
which I have here so reluctantly sketdied< Of a truth, 

“'''raWe custom is prevalent among certain castes of Rajputs 
Md Jats in the North of India Happil)', the elTorts made> by the 
wovemment nowadays to extirpate it have succeeded in making 
ww mfantiades less frequent — Dubois 
i ne Census Report for 1891 states 'It is pretty certain that the 
eimerate putting to death of female mfants is a practice that m 
events, is conHned to exceedingly narrow 
On the whole, even in Rajputana, the Census returns 
ew that the praaice must be very restncted in its operation 

® allowed to die unattended where medical aid 
^ be at once called in if the son were atucked.' — Ed 
itempts at suiade arc now punishable by law. — Ed 
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it IS God Himself who has not permitted His Divine 
attributes to be attached to a false relig^ion. 

But some will say that the iniquities which have roused 
my indignation are due far more to viaous conditions 
of civihzation than to perversity of religious principle. 
But I may reply, what is then the object of true religion, 
if it IS not to correct such vices? The priests of a 
reli^on who advise, encourage, or permit crimes to be 
committed which they could prevent, take upon 
themselves the whole responsibility for the evil And 
in this the modern Brahmins are so much the more 
to blame because they have done theii best to distort 
and render unrecognizable the primitive religion of 
which they constituted themselves the guardians, and 
which, however unperfect it may have been, was far 
from possessing the monstrous character which it 
acquired later in the hands of its avaricious and 
hypocntic^ interpreters. The Hindu system of religion 
IS nothing more than a lever of which the Brahmins 
make use habitually for influencing the passions of a 
credulous people, and turning them to their own 
advantage. Instead of bending the moral character of 
the nation under the yoke of the primitive CTeed, they 
have invented a sham rdigion suited to the natural 
propensiUes of the people Quick to r«ognize the 
Sseaal predilections of their fellow-countrymen, they 
know that everything which is strange an^d extraordi- 
nary everything which exceeds the bounds of reason, 

« Sedated to please them, and they l«ve omitted no 
opportunity of using this knowledge to their own profit 
D must be conflssed that the imagination of the 
Hindufis such that It cannot be excited except by 

;S«ce ,ot Ae 3^" uS 

intellects, it needs man j,j.quaj„tcd with 

attention However little ""^^^Lrof this truism. If 
them, it is easy to |Eey will listen 
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intermingle with your discourse some extravagant story, 
some absurd fable, or some ficbon that would overturn 
the whole economy of the universe. During the 
conversations which I have frequently held with 
Brahmins on the subject of religion, if I spoke to them 
of miracles wrought by the power of God, they saw 
nothing extraordinary in them If I related to them 
the exploits of Joshua and his army and the wonders 
they performed through the intervention of God in 
the conquest of the land of Canaan, they would reply 
with an air of triumph by citing the prowess of their 
Rama, and the wonders, marv^ous in quite another 
fashion, which attended his conquest of the island of 
Ceylon 'According to them, Samson had no more 
strength than a child as compared with Bali, Ravana, 
and other giants The resurrection of Lazarus was, in 
•their opinion, quite unworthy of remark; for, they said, 
the Vishnavites daily perform similar miracles dunng 
the ceremony of pavadam. 

What conclusion must be drawn from all this? It is 
that a wise and reasonable religious belief cannot be 
evolved by human agency alone God alone is the 
Supreme Lawgiver God alone can interpret His 
mysterious will to His Prophets and His Church 
Without His grace reason is at fault, and is lost in the 
uncertainty of idle imaginings. False teachers of idolatry 
may invent dogmas and systems, but they can never 
reconale them or build upon them any stable structure 
of religion. 

If, for inscrutable reasons, which it is not given to 
us to know, God has not been pleased to reveal Himself 
till now to a people whose cmlization dates back to 
the darkest ages, we at any rate should congratulate 
ourselves on having been chosen as the objects of His 
favour. 

Many Europeans who visit India are struck by the 
moAerency of ideas that prevails in the religion 
professed by its inhabitants, and by the variety of its 
noctnnes and ceremonies; and being far from robust 
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in their own feith, they end by endorsing one of the 
favourite axioms of modem philosophy, namely, that 
'an religions are equally agreeable to God and lead to 
the same eood end.’ But to me the stranere and 
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^ ^ 3ted Itself in quite a different amect The signt 
of such an extraordinary religious cult, far from shalung 
my ftuth, has on die contrary greadjf contributed to 
confirm it* 

Certainly, every time that I compare the grand 
simplicity of our Holy Scriptures, the sublime teadiings 
of our Gospel, the solemn splendour of our religious 
services, with the inconsistent and disgusting myths 
contained in the Hmdu Puranas and inth the 
extravagant, barbarous, and often terrible religious 
ceromonies to which the Hindus are addicted, I cannot 
help feeling that the Chnsdan religion shines with new 

S ’ mdour. I cannot help experiencing an trresi^blc 
ing of gnautude for the blessing of having been 
bom m a pirt of the globe to which God’s divine light 
has penetrated. It is then that I echo the words of 
the Wy Lawgiver of the Hcbr^ contained in 
DeuteroLmy iv 8. Some so;“»ed philosophers of 
modern tmL have mamtained that 
alone is able to conceive a just notion of the oivinity 
They have dared to attnbute that which they themselves 

. A Tanar kmg. 

IX his intenuon of dissuaded him. for 

who was then at Lyons, the . Chnstians might weaken 

fear that the d»sol«te ^ 

the belief of this m*e Nevertheless, another traveller 

Thw A^^morahty of the Roman people, fdt 

who was a witnw «f ^ *e conclusion that there 

his faith " iCroLid be upheld by Gods 

.could be only «« 

omnipotence consistently ignore 

— Dubois 
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have conceived it to be to the effom of their own 
critical faculties, as if this power itself had not been 
imprinted on their minds in the first instance by the 
Christian education which they received in rarly youth. 
Where, indeed, are there to be found any 
philosophers, anaent or modern, ^ who have amved 
without the assistance of Revelation at trustwOTthy 
notions of God and of the worship due to 
Socrates, the most renowned of all, spoke of the 
Supreme Being in a manner worthy of Him. Yet even 
he was unable to shake off entirely the fetters of pagan 
supershhon After drinking the cup^ of hemlock and 
addressing to his friends a sublime discourse upon the 
immortality of the soul, he again returned to the vain 
imaginings of pagan worship, and addressing Crito, 
told him he had vowed the sacrifice of a cock to 
Aesculapius and begged him to accomplish this vow 
on his bdhalf. , . . « 

The Hindus, like all idolatrous nations, originally 
possessed a conception, imperfect though it was, of 
the true God, but this knowledge, deprived of the 
light of Revelation, grew more and more dim, until at 
last it became extinguished in the darkness of error, 
of ignorance, and of corruption. Confounding the 
Creator with His creatures, they set up gods who were 
merely myths and monstrosities, and to them they 
addressed their prayers and directed their worship, 
both of which were as false as the attributes which 
they assimed to these divinities. 

Nevertheless, such is the moral obliquity of this people 
that nothing even to this day had been capable of 
shaking their faith in their idols, or of persuading 
them to believe in the more reasonable religion of 
their conquerors. The Christians have vainly en- 
deavoured to introduce their creed by persuasion. And 
if the Mahomedans have succeeded in making a fairly 
large number of proselytes, it is only by employing 
here as elsewhere bribery or violence. But in spite of 
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the honours and dignities offered by the latter to those 
who, renouncing their national religion, embraced the 
Moslem faith, Mahomedan missionaries have obtained 
only partial success and Mahomedanism has not become 
predominant in any single province of India 
The Christian religion, to which Europe owes its 
civilization — that blessed and humane religion, so well 
adapted to alleviate and improve the condition of a 
ivretched people crushed under the yoke of oppression: 
that religion whose manifest truths have softened the 
hard hearts of so many barbarous nations — has been 
preached without success to the Hindus for more than 
three hundred years It is even losing day by day the 
little ground which it had once gained, against a 
thousand obstacles, through the zeal and persevenng 
efforts of many virtuous and zealous missionaries The 
seed sown by tnem has, in fact, fallen on stony ground 
It must be acknowledged that the conduct of the 
Europeans who have been brought up in the profession 
, of Christianity, and who are now to be found all over 
^ India, is too often unworthy of the faith which they 
' ^ arc supposed to profess, and this scandalous state of 
affairs, which the natives of India can in no way explain, 
is a powerful factor in increasing the dislike of the 
latter for a religion which apparently its own followers 
do not themselves respect 
As a matter of course, the taint of 
characterizes all the religious insutuoons 
has duly left its 'mark on their social 
indeed could virtue prevail m a country where all the 
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false, is the best guarantee that men can have of the 
honesty of other men.’ 

Some few articles of the Hindu faith, if freed from 
the absurd trammels with which Brahmin deceit has 
surrounded them, would be capable of offering 
successful resistance to the inroads of corrupt 
influences. For instance, the fear of the punishments 
reserved for the wicked in hdl, the hope of the reward 
apportioned to the blessed in the Abodes of Bliss, and 
even the strange doctrine of metempsychosis which 
grants to the man who is ndither altogether virtuous 
nor altogether vicious the prospect of a new birth more 
or less advantageous and proportionate to his deeds, 
would be so many incentives, which, if inculcated in 
the minds of the people by disinterested teacliers and 
mm of good faith, would contribute powerfully towards 
brinmng them back into the paths of righteousness. 
But how different is this way of looking at things from 
that of the BrahminsI Tlie punishments of hell, 
exclusion from the Abodes of Bliss, and regenerations 
in vde bodies are reserved only for those who have 
done some injury to these hypocritical and selfish 
persons, or who have not helped to enrich them. 
Bobbers, liars, murderers — indeed the greatest 
cnmmais — are sure of immunity after death, provided 
they give presents to the Brahmins, or contribute in 
some way to their worldly comfort. 

The only real good which the Hindu religion does 
IS to unite in one body under its banner the various 
c«te and tribes of India, the differences between 
Which are such as would otherwise constitute them, so 

0 speak, different nations. Without this common ue 

1 may reasonably be presumed that only disorder and 
anarchy would prevail. 

It IS quite true, therefore, that a religion, however 
TOO and absurd it may be, is still preferable to the 
religion at all. Unquestionably, in my 
-ut® worehipper of the Trimurit is much less 
mptible than Ae free-thinker who presumes to 
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deny the existence of God’. A Hindu who professes 
the doctrine of metempsychosis proves that he has 
infinitely more common sense than those vain 
philosophers who utilize all their logic in proving that 
they are merely brute beasts, and that ‘death is merely 
an eternal sleep’ for the reasoning man as well as for 
the animal which cannot reason. But whatever 1 might 
say on this sulgect could in no wi^ excel the loj^ 
conclusions which I might quote from Montesquieu, 
who refutes a paradox expressed by a man more 
celebrated for his genius than for the punty of his 
religious principles^. 

And I may fitly terminate these remarks by drawing 
attention to the testimony of Voltaire, a man whom 
nobody can accuse of too much pardality in the matter 
of religion^. 


5 


The Pnnapal Gods of the Hindus — Brahma — Vishnu — 

’> Bama _ Krishna — Siva — The Ltngmt — Vigneshwaw — 
India — The Abodes of Bliss of these different Gods — 
Swar^ — KmtoM — Voikuatha — SOIjarhka 

Surely no one will expect me to relate here the 
histories of all the infenor deiues which swarm m 
Hindu mythology; a mere catalogue of them would ti« 
a large volum^ and much more numerous sull are 
the s^nge stories that Hmdu legends conwm atout 
Omy the gods of the first order, dt majonm 
genUum, can find a place Among those of A 

S^hest rank are fim of aU 

Simetimes. under the name of the Tnmurti, these tnr« 
^s rfeceiw the homage of their devotees in common. 

2 Espnt dts Lois, xxiv 2 

S IVuit* dt la ToUrana, rx 
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at other limes each one is the ol^ect of particular 
worship. From these again have wrung a multitude 
of others, whom the Hindus, fai th ful to their practice 
of exaggeration, reckon up to the astounding total of 
fbree hundred and tlurty millions. I will only refer to 
the most renowned of these, and I bdieve that my 
readers mU thank me for sparing them the greater 
part of the foolish and disgusting details whmh the 
people of India attach to these gods, and which amount 
with them to articles of faiith. Let us begin with the 
deity ooupying the first rank in tins extensive 
hierarchy. 

BRAHMAl 

Accordiim to tradition, Brahma issued originally from 
a tamamse^ flower. He was bom ydth five heads; but 
he outraged Parvati, the wife of Siva, and Siva avenged 
himself by stnking off one of die heads of the 
adulterous god in single combat. Consequently, Brahma 
is now represented with only four heads, and he is 
often called the four-faced goo. 


^ 'The more oommon name for the one Spirit is Atman or 
Paiwatman, and m the later system, BrAman, neut. (nom. 
Brahma), derived from root bnh, "to expand," and denoting the 
uniwrsally expandmg essence or universally diEFused substance 
of the universe It was thus that the later creed became not so 
much monotheistic (by whidi I mean the belief in one God, 
Kgarded as a Personal Being external to the univeise, though 
wMUnjj and governing it) as pantheistic. Brahman in the neuter 
^ng simple^ infinite being" — the only real eternal essence — 
wnich, when it passes into universal meafetttd existence, is called 
*5 manifests itself on the earth, is called Visfanu, 
when it again dissolves itself into simple b^g, is called Siva; 
other innumerable gods and demigods being also mere 
anifestauons of the neuter Brahman, who alone is eternal. This, 
ai any rate, appears to be the genuine pantheistic creed of India 
the present day* — Monier-Waiiams 

lotus, or water-hly, Nymphaea lotus It is well known 
canaifS? V pfani, which gTows extensively m Egypt, in the 

and serve to conduct the waters of foe Nile for watering 
Egyp^s veneration by foe ancient 
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He rides on a swan, and his emblem is a water-bly. 
His own daughter, _ Sarasvad, > is his wife. Having 
conceived for her an incestuous passion, and not danng 
to satisfy it under the human form, he assumed that 
of a stag, and changed his daughter into a hind. It is 
for having thus vimated the laws of nature that he 
has, so they say, neidier temple nor worship nor 
sacrifice. Some pundits maintain, however, that the 
feeling of indifference evinced towards Brahma is 
caused by the malediction cast upon him by a certain 
penitent named Bunumi, who, on presendng himself 
for admission to the Abode of Bliss, was received with 
irreverence by the god. But whatever may be did 
modve, it is an accepted fact that Brahma does not 
anywhere receive public worship. , . . . 

They ^low him, howevo-, three attributes of high 
importance, for he is (1) the author and creator of all 
things; (2) the dispenser of all gifts and favours; (S) the 
sovereign disposer of the destiny of man. 

» At the Creadon of mankind the Brahmins, the most 
noble of all men, sprang from his head, m I have 

stated elsewhere, the Ksbatoyas 
shoulders, the Vaisyas from his stomach, the Sudw 
from his feet. This, at any rate, is *e version m^ 
commody recognaed; but it b 

work, and a Mb wheel 

KtS. "i* hbonr over t«tdn, w»i 

disposer that the other 8°“®- , 9 ^ ^^e privileges 

odS privilege ^ 

and prerogative h dSie^ m the case of some 

confer immortality, as he ha 

famous personages, such as ui s 
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Hirannya, and several others. 

By reason of the sovereignty which Brahma exerci^ 
over the destinies of mankind, all men are bOTn wth 
their fates written on their foreheads by the hand ot 
the god himself This destiny is absolute and irrevocable. 
It embraces five principal objects, namely, length o 
life, disposition, intelligence, worldly conditton, Md 
virtuous or vicious inclination. "Wnat Brahma has 
predestmed in all these is inevitable and must be stticUy 
fulfilled The Hindus are so fully convinced of this 
that in all adversities and troubles of life 
heard to exclaim' Thus was it written pn my joreneM. It 
they are c^led upon to sympathize in the troubles ot 
relative or friend, they never omit to utter this 
consolatory saying No being can escape Aat which isymtten 
on ku forehead' Thus, in aU cases where a Chnsuan 
would exclaim with humble resignation, Gods will be 
done, they say with an equal resignation, Whai ts vmttm 
on iie forehead must be fuJtfUled^ It is also upon this 
irrevocable and irresistible destiny that Hindus lav (he 
faults and crimes committed by them. Instances of this 
are constantly occurring in toe European courts of 
justice now established in the country. Thus, when 
judges ask criminals what has brought toem to commit 
the crimes for which they are convicted, they invariably 
respond. Thus it was written on my forehead, and it was not 
in my power to avoid it ^ . 

Each man is also endowed with one of the three 
qualities of which mention has been made before, 
namely, goodness or truth (satvo), passion (rrgos), 
imorance {tamos). Whichever of these qualities hM 
f^en to a man’s lot is inherent in his being, and is 
in conformity with his deeds in previous existences; it 
influences him in all the actions of his life. 

This doctrine of fate or destiny was recognized in 
heathen antiquity from the earliest times. It was the 


This was the excuse offered by a Hindu who was a few years 
ago charged with the murder of his mistress ai the Mazagon 
Police Court, Bombay, for the sahe of her jewels — Ed 
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Roman 

pnilosophers, and, as we ail know, there are 

times who have felt no shame 
m adopting it However, the wisest of the Greek and 
?r correcdy gauged the consequences 

wi influence to destiny, an Sluence 
which, by depriving men of all liberty, destroys both 
virtue and vice, and consututes God the Author of all 
cnnie. In other terms, that is to say, it disturbs the 
basis of all morality and of all religion. 

VISHNU 


One of the commonest names of Vishnu in the 
southern part of Ae Peninsula is Perumal His devotees 
are Ibnd of invoking him under the name of Narayana, 
and he has a thousand other names, of which the 
Brahmins have composed a speaes of litany which they 
call Han-smarana 

I have said elsewhere, concerning the worship 
1 rendered to Vishnu, that the sign of the namatn, which 
•V his followers trace on their forehead, is the distinctive 
* spnbol of that worship His cult is more general than 
that of Siva, especialfy among the Brahmins, whose 
favourite god appears to be Vishnu. 

He is represented with four arms, and hence is 
sometimes named the four-armed god The bird gontda 
is his vehicle. He bears the tide of redeemer and 
preserver of all that exists. The other gods, not 
excepdng Brahma himself, have often had need of his 
help in escaping from perils which threatened them 
In his quality of preserver he has found himself obliged 
to take diMrent forms, which the Hindus desigimte 
under the name of Awoters (incarnauons) Of these mw 
count ten pnnapal ones, the nomenclature of which 
is contained in die following verses — 


Adm maisyas tatah kurma Varahascha param tatak 
Narasimha maha saktir vamanascha param tatah 


Kalkirupascha baudhascha hyavatara dasa simian 
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1. Matsya-amtar, in the form of a fish; 

2. Varaha-cmatar, in the form of a pig; 

3. Kumoravatar, in the form of a tortoise; 

4. Narasimha-aaatar, in the form of a monster, half 
man and half lion; 

5. VoTnanonavtOar, in the form of a Brahmin dwarf, 
named Vamana; 

6. Pamsumma-avatar, in the form of Parasurama; 

7. Rama-avatar, in the form of the famous hero known 
as Rama, 

8. In the form of Bala-rama; 

9. Bouddka^avatar, in the form of Buddha; 

10. KaSa-avaiar, in the form of a horse. 

There is yet another famous incarnation, which is 
that of Vishnu in the person of Krishna, without 
counting many others; and all these, if 1 am not 
mistaken, originally possessed an allegorical meaning, 
the object being to prove the all-pervading presence 
o^e divinity. For instance, one reads in the Bhagavaia: 

One day, the penitent Aijuna having invoked Vi^nu 
with fervour and devodon, and having prayed Him to 
rwal himself to him, this powerfuf god, who has 
deigned to manifest himself to man under ^ kinds of 
forms, answered him thus ‘These, Aijuna, are the 
o^s in which thou must above all invoke me, 
acknowledging them as part of my divine essence* — 
In prayer, I am the Gayotn 
in speech, I am the word Aum. 

_^ong the gods, I am Indra. 

Among the stars, I am the Svn 
‘ A hills, I am Mount Mem. 
the Rudras, I am Sankara. 
the nch, I am Kvbhera. 
the elements, I am Fm. 
the purokttas, I am BruhaspatL 
*e generals of armies, I am KarUka 
the penitents, I am Bhrtgu. 
the rages, I am KapiUirMura. 
the Gandharvas, I am Chitrarata. 


‘Among 

‘Among 

‘Among 

‘Among 

‘Among 

‘Among 

‘Among 
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'Among the weapons, I am the Thunderbolt 
'Among the biras, I am the Gamda. 

‘Among the elephants, I am Atravata 
'Among the cows, I am SunAlu. 

‘Among the monkeys, I am Hanuman. 

‘Among the serpents, I am Arumta 
‘Among the waters, 1 am the Sea 
'Among the rivers, I am the Ganges. 

‘Among the trees, I am the Aswatta 
'Among the shrubs, I am the Tulast 
‘Among the grasses, I am the Darbha 
‘Among the stones, I am the Sakgrama 
'Among the giants, I am Praklada 
‘Among the months, I am Margastrsha 
‘Among the learned books, I am the SamorVeda 
'In short, I am the spirit of all that exists; I permeate 
the universe ‘ 

The Kalktrouatar, or horse incarnation, has not yet 
occurred, but it is expected, although the time and 
?place where it will happen are not known It will put 
an end to the kingdom of sin, which began with the 


will then appear in the form of a horse; he 
will be of gigantic stature; he will be arm^ with a 
huge axe; hts voice wiB resemble the rolling of *und», 
the^noise of which wdl spread terroi everywhere. Fmt 
hi will destroy afl kings, then all other men. Finaljr, 
seeing that hJ father and mother are ^ 

the rest of mankind, he will sacrifice them also to 
^ » Sger Ate te a N« 

I have had an 

It vajiild app^ It ouaht to have occurred at 

not yet token country <ulW 

Oa b«g“™>8 %y^ih pure atheum to 

Ktoki. Tte Buddta ^ P^J Ihenitolve. into 
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seen wearing red cloths, a colour which b only meant 
for Brahmins, and acquiring knowledge, the Vedas not 
excepted. So little virtue vw then be practbed on the 
earth that what there b will not suffice to render man 
happy in dib world or the next. The Brahmins will 
no longer fulfil the duties of their calling, will hold in 
no esteem the rules concerning defilemedt and 
cleanliness Children mil no longer obey their parents; 
there will be no more caste dbdncdons; even lungs 
will practise all that is most vile and contemptible 
among men. Earth itself and the other elements will 
feel me effects of the universal disorder which will 
then prevail in nature; the former wfll lose, at any 
rate partially, its fertility, little rain will fall from the 
clouds, the cows will yield but little milk, and that, 
moreover, wdl not be fit for making butter. 

In the opinion of most Brahmins, however, the Avatar 
m question has already taken place. They cannot exactly 
fix its date, but they maintmn that it b this Avatar 
which put an end to the bloody sacrifices formerly in 
vogue ' 

same epoch witnessed the 
ntablishment of Buddhism, which prevails throughout 
® greater part of Asia, but has been almost entirely 
aestroyed by the Brahmins in India. Be this as it may. 
It IS certain that under this Avatar the Brahmins render 
no homage to Buddha or to Vishnu. 

I must mention in conclusion the famous incarnation 
r ‘u person of Rama, which forms the 
celebrated epic poem known as the 

read by persons of all castes 
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his life in the jungles under the guidance of the penitent 
Gautama^ It was there that, touching with his feet 
Ahalya, who had previously been turned into stone by 
a penitent’s curse^, he restored bei to life and to her 
onginal form. 

Subsequently he went to the court of Janaka, King 
of Mithila. This prince, having witnessed several of his 
deeds of prowess, proposed to him that he should 
break the bow of Siva, which until then none of the 
kings of Ae earA had been able to do. Rama 
accomplished this task with ease, and won Sita, daughter 
of the King of Mithila, as the reward of his strength 
and valour. Hardly had the marriage been celebrated 
when Rama’s father recalled him, and entrusted him 
with the reins of government After returning to his 
paternal home he was one day pracusing with his bow, 
and shot an arrow with such force that its twang as 
it left the bow caused an abortion in a Brahmin woman 
who was pregnant. The husband, in a transport ra 
rage, uttered this curse.— ‘May Rama henccM 
possess no more knowledge than the rest of men The 
curse had its effect, and from that hme Rama was 
deprived of the divine knowledge inherent m him 
ShSrdy after this event. Kaikeyi, the wfe of 

Dasaradha, earnestly desiring to 
her own son, visited Rama and 

most ureent entreaties to forego his claims This Kama 
do, ood after a*iraoo| he 
more into the jungles, accompanied by his brother 

Lakshmana and his wife Sita forests. 

rin*. rtnv while Rama was afar off m the tores , 

Lakshmana cut off K^grtTSuki’ (Ce%n). 

inslilt offered to his sister, 
TvengS iCf carrying off Sita. Rama, learning 

I?:;™.!!' 

in this case — M 
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on his return of the niisfc^niC**which had befallen 
him in his absence, was prostrated with grief, and 
could think of nothing but the means of rescuing his 
beloved Sita from the dutches of her ravisher. In order 


to succeed in his design, he began by making an alliance 
widi Sumva^ kin^ of the monk^, to whom he 
rendered great ser^e by killing Vali, his brother, who 
had long contested the empire with him and was then 
in possession of it. 

Impadent for news of his wife, Rama determined to 
send someone to Lankah without furdier delay, to 
obtain informadon The undertaking was not easy, as 
there was an arm of the sea to cross. But Hanum an, 
son of the Wind and commander-in-chief of the army 
of monkeys, whom Su|[riva had sent to help his ally 
Rama, was endowed with extraordinary agUity, which 
seemed to render him the most appropriate person 
for such an embassy. He was therefore appointed to 
the task. He started, crossed the straits, walking 
dry-shod over the surface of the waters, and arrived 
at Lankah. After a long and unsuccessful search, 
Hanuman at last discovered Sita siCdng in a solitary 
spot under a shady tree, plunged in the deepest grief, 
and watering the ground with her tears, while her sobs 
alternated with curses at her sad fate. At one time she 
would load Ravana vdth maledictions, at another she 
would utter the most poignant regrets at the separation 
from her beloved Rama, to whom she swore innolable 
fidelity, whatever efforts her treacherous ravisher might 
employ to seduce her. 

Hanuman hurried back and told Rama all he had 
seen and heard. Rama at once conceived the idea of 
constructing a dam across the straits to make a passage 
for his army. The monkey Hanuman, entrusted with 
this great undertaking, set to work to uproot mountains 
and rocks. At each journey to the straits he carried as 
many stones as he had hairs on his body, and piling 


* Sugnva literallx means 'beauuful neciced * — Ed 
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fW. .f; r^’ a second army of bears, and with 

me reinforcement he prepared to cross the straits 

off^S he placed a bngam on the dam, and 

f u" Then, turning towaids 

addressed them 

Brave soldiers, do not let yourselves be frightened 
oy tfte giants against whom you are to wage war; their 
strength is useless, since the gods are not on their side’ 
^t us advance, then, without fear and without delay. 
We march to certain victory, since we go to fight the 
enemies of the gods.’ 

At these w'ords ^the whole force moved forward, 
crossed the straits, invaded Lankah, engaged in several 
battles with the giant Havana, and after many 
viassitudes of victory and defeat at last gained die 

S er hand for Rama. Ravana was vanquished and 
d; and Sita, the cause of this terrible war, was 
rescued and earned off in triumph to her own country 
of Ayodhya. 

On leaving Lankah, Rama placed on the vacant throne 
Vibhishana, Ravana's eldest brother^ in recognition of 
the great services which he had rendered during the 
war, and before departing promised he should wear 
the crown as long as die world lasted, that is, as long 
as the name of ]&ma should exist. 

Some time after his return to Ayodhya, Rama, having 
one night left his palace m disguise to find out what 
was doing in the aiy, overheard at a street corner 
some words uttered by a washerman quarrelling with 
his wife,, of whose faithfulness he seemed to have 
conceived strong suspidons Xn his anger the washerman 

» Vibhishana was a younger broiher of Ravana He was a 
noble-minded rakshasa, or giam. unbke the other gianis - M 
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declared that he would driye her from his house, telling 
her that he was not the man to keep a wife — as 
Rama dtd — who had been m the power of another. 
Thesd words fell like a thunderbolt on Rama, who, 
full of rage and grief, hastened back to his palace. He 
at once sent for his brother Lakshmana, tola him what 
he had heard, and ordered him to seize Sita, take- her 
far away into the jungles, and put her to death. 

Lakshmana immediately set about executing his 
brother’s orders. However, as Sita was far adranced 
in pregnancy, he had scruples about killing her in this 
condition, and resolved to save her life. The difficulty 
was to .invent some stratagem in order to persuade 
Rama that he had executed the task entrusted to him. 
Now It happened that in the jungles to which Sita had 
been taken there were severM trees which, as soon as 
an incision was made in the bark, emitted a juice the 
colour of blood. Lakshmana accordingly bent his bow, 
and taking the arrow which had been destined to pierro 
Sita’s heart, shot it into one of these trees, staining it 
w* the juice, and then abandoned Sita to her unhappy 
fate He at once returned and announced to Rama 
that his vengeance had been satisfied, and for proof 
of It showed him the arrow stained with Sita's blood*. 

Alone and abandoned in this deserted place, poor 
Sita proclaimed her despair in mournful cries and 
torrents of tears. It happened that Vasishta the penitent 
had made his dwelling-place not far off^ Attracted by 
the weeping and wailing which struck his ear, he 
approached Sita, and asked her who she was and what 
was the cause of her trouble. The unfortunate woman 
thereupon stopped her sobs, and, assuming an air of 
dignity which filled the penitent with respectful fear, 
answered him thus 'I am Sita< The king Janaka is my 

‘ In memory of this event it is customary on the last day of the 
military feat of the Dasara for pnnees to go with gte<ic ceremony 
into the open country and there shoot off arrows — Dubois 
^ It not Vasishta, but ValmiLi, the author of the Ramayana 
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fetfaer, the Earth is my mother, and Rama is r,*. 
husband.' 

At these -ar-orcs the psisiaot- fSJed wi'ii Ae mo*: 
profound feeEngs of TensratioR, prosuared himself 
before^ Ae goddess; &en. risipg ard dzsphg hh hards, 
he said to r:er; — 


'JUustrious goddess, vhr gr,-e joursd:'' up mu* to 
grief and despair? Have you forgctten thzt joj are 
the queen and mispress of the woric. isd Aat on jou 
the ^•:ados of afi creatures deperds?' 

He spohe a fe'>v more words of consohtron, and men 
led her w his hermitage, where he offered sacrifices 
to her. 

A few dajs aftenrards Site brought forth twins, which 
the penitent Vasbhta* reared with as much care as y 
Aci- had been his own children. 

Xow It catne to pass subseqaentfj Aat Rama resohcd 
to p^fomi Ae giWt sacriSce of yrgrcn. and let loo*e 
Ac horse s-hiA was intended for me victi'P. The 


animal, after tjassfng through manj countmes. czire to 
Ae pface where Ae two sons of Sia dwelu zr.i Ae^. 
fuD strength acd ooursge, thxtgn si that tiire on!^ 
fh'e vests o: see, interccptec ard ^topped mn- 
Tc^ monrc-.-*Hanur:ai3. sencral cf Rar-a's 2"*'^’ 
was aoconimsiv sent wi* a conrderab!s fo-ce !o *igh; 


«eel; safer;' A Sight. , . ,f 

Rama, at Ac news of Ais disaster. p.acM 
me head of hu whole fcrc«. and ve.;u « 
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pronounced over them the mantram which restores life, 
and raised them all from the dead. 

Rama returned home, and determined to perform 
once more the great sacrifice of the yagnam, to which 
he invited all the neighbouring kings and all the 
illustrious Brahmins of me country. But the latter, on 
being consulted as to the best means of making the 
sacrifice complete, answered that it could not be so 
unless Rama's vnfe was beside him. After raising many 
difficulties, Rama at last consented to recall her, and 
to all appearances gave her a hearty welcome. 
Consequently the sacrifice of the horse was a complete 
success. But Rama thereupon wished to repudiate his 
•mfe anew, and to send her back to the jungles. All 
the kings present interceded in her behalf. SuU Rama 
would ^ not yield to their entreaties, except on the 
condition that she proved, by subjecting herself to the 
ordeal of fire, that her virtue had not suffered any 
taint. 

Sita, conscious of her innocence, issued from the 
ordeal with honour and glory, and from many others 
not less searching, yet, in spite of all, she could not 
cuTe her husband of his odious suspicions and unjust 
jealousy ■' 

Overwhelmed at last with confusion and shame, she 
burst into a flood of tears, and in the extremity of 
she addressed the following prayer to her 


O Earth! thou to whom I owe my existence, iustify 
me this day in the sight of the universe; and if it is 
true that I have never ceased to be a virtuous woman, 
accord me an indisputable proof of my chastity by 
opening thyself under my feet and swallowing me upt' 

words ®ihan tie 

Sr her prayer, opened and swallowed 

her up alive within her bosom. 

Rama did not tarry long before follovring his snoiise 
Haying divided his kingifom between his mo sons he 
«.r=d M bank, of .he Gangs, 
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some time in retirement and penance, and then dosed 
his mortal career. 

KRISHNA 


The history of Krishna, or of Vishnu under this 
name, is told in many Puranas. The eighteenth, the 
Bhagavata, deals with him almost exclusively. I ^viU give 
a very short analysis of this. 

In the Jambu-Dwipa is a country called Bharata-Var- 
sha. In this count^ is Snnda-Vana, or paradise of 
Krishna, which is the supreme paradise, where untold 
delights are to be enjoyed It is larger than Swarga, 
and the beauty of it is b^ond all description. 

It is inhabited by an incite number of shepherds, 
the ^lef of whom is Nanda, Knshna's foster-father 
On the north of Brmda-Vana is the town of Mathura', 
where Ugrasena reigned He ivas expelled from his 
kingdom by his son Kamsa, who seized the throne and 
indulg^ for a long while in innumerable acts of 
injusQce and unheard-of cruelty. 

Tlie Earth, unable to bear this tyrant’s violence any 
longer, took the form of a cow, went in seartb of the 
four-faced Brahma, and having done him homage. 


spoke as follows — ^ t » 

‘O Creator of all things, it is to you that I owe my 
being; tt is your duty therefore to protect me The 
king^ Kamsa, who has given himself up altogeth^o 

sin,^hoIds me in the most OTel ^ 

his tvranny no longer. This wicked man is your 

creatSe. Therefore issue orders to him and forbid bis 

form — spoke thus — 


I The modern Muttra - M 
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‘Great god, you always listen graciously to the prayers 
addressed to you, I come, then, in my unhappiness to 
implore your protection. Kamsa, the cniel K^sa, is 
committing the most unheard-of cruelties against me. 

I prostrate myself at your feet, and beg of you to put 
an end to diem by slaying this evildoer.’ 

After listening to these complaints, Vishnu asked 
Brahma whether he had not formerly granted some 
special favour to this Kamsa, and what was its nature. 

‘The favour which I granted him,* answered Brahma, 
‘is that he can only be deprived of life by his own 
nephew. Enter, therefore, into the womb of Devaki, 
his sister, for Acre is no other way of getdng nd of 
this tyrant’ 

So Vishnu followed Brahma’s advice, and became 
incarnate in the womb of Devaki, sister of Kamsa and 
wife of Vassu-Deva, one of the most celebrated 
merchants of the country. 

Kamsa, on learning all that was going on, placed 
guards and spies everwhere, thrust Vassu-Deva and 
his wife into close confinement, and loaded them wth 
fetters However, Devaki was not long in gl^^ng birth 
to Krishna, and the day of his birth was the eighth 
of the moon of the month Badra (September)'. Being 
informed that Kamsa had resolved to kill the child, 
Devaki managed to escape the vigilance of the guards 
and had him secretly carried away into the town of 
Gokulam 

At the same time Yasoda, wife of the shepherd 
Nanda, had given birth to a daughter. To prevent this 
cruel design of Kamsa, the two children were 
interchanged Yasoda, who had sunk into a deep 
slumber during the birth of her child, had been unable 
to ascertain whether she had given birth to a boy or 
a girl, she did not therefore detect the substitution, 
and always looked upon Krishna as her own son. 

* It t\as the month of Snvana (eighth dav after full moon), not 
the month of Badra — Ed 
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As soon as the tyrant Kamsa had learnt of his sister’s 
safe delivery, he ordered the child to be brought to 
him that it might be put to death. But the child, an 
incarnation of the Supreme Being, was already in safety 
at Gokulam, in the house of the shepherd Nanda 
Kamsa wished, but in vain, to vent his rage on the 
little girl, who tvas no less than the Supreme Being 
himself under the name of Badra-Kali, whose 
adventures are to be found ivritten in the history of 
the goddesses. 

Little Krishna spent his earlier years in games and 
amusements suitable to his age. His ordinal y pastime 
was to steal milk and butter, which he divided 
afterwards with his friends the shepherdesses His )'outh 
was thus spent in the midst of a pastoral life, and he 
is often represented playing on a flute, the favourite 
instrument of shepherds. 

On reaching manhood he gave himself up entirely 
to a life of dissipation and most unbridled debauchery 
e did not even respect the virtue of his sisters or <« 
bis own mother. He carried them all off by force, and 
treated them as if they bad been his legitimate wives 
In the meanwhile he declared ivar against the tyrant 
Kamsa, his uncle, routed and slew him, and gave back 

tlie crown to Ugrasena . j «: ,i,„ 

Having resolved to marry, he earned off the mai^n 
Rukmam and very many other virtuous girls The 
number of his wives amounted to 
OT^they bore him a prodigious number of chd^em 
He waged several ivars against Vacharada, 
the kine Banasura, and even against Siva 
tod SldTlh latttr «■» 

t The dau^wr’s name was Usha - Ed 
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Krishna, after rescuing his son, began to build in the 
nuddle of the sea the town called Dwarajka, and took 
Ms innumerable family thither. 

At length, having seen all his children die before his 
eyes, he himself paid tribute to nature. The victim of 
a curse, which a penitent in his wrath had pronounced 
against him, he fell pierced by a huntsman’s arrovr. 

The following are some of the prindpal blessings 
which the world gained from this incarnation of Vishnu 
in the person of Krishna: — 

He put to death Pootbana, a woman cdd^rated for 
her extraordinary size, strength, and ferocity. 

He effrced from the earth a great number of giants. 
He uprooted two trees of such tremendous size that 
they covered one-half of the earth with their shade. 
He chasdsed the serpent Kaliya. 

He suspended a mountain in the air to serve as an 
umbrella for forty thousand shepherds who had been 
overtaken by a stormK 

Besides all this, he cut to pieces Kamsa and all his 
followers. 

However, this is enough about the incarnations of 
Vishnu. Others before me have spoken at great length 
about him. I will merely repeat that, judmng by the 
outrrard worship paid to him, this god must be 
considered as disputing the highest rank with Brahma; 
and m fact many Hindu pundits look upon Brahma 
merely as the chief of the inferior gods. 

To Vishnu are attributed five weapons called by the 
common name of panchayuda. But the two principal 
ones are the sanUia, which he holds in his left hand, 
and the chakra, which he holds in his right. 

SIVA 

This god is also called Ishwara. Rudra, Sadasiva, 
Mahade\'a, Parameswara, and a host of other names. 
He is represented under a horrible form, in allusion 

* The moantam on that accoant was called Govardhanagin — Ed. 
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no doubt to the power which he possesses of destroying 
everything He is made to appear still more frightful 
by having his body covered with ashes His long hair 
is plaited in a strange manner, his eyes of huge size 
make him appear to be in a constant state of fury 
Instead of jewels his ears are adorned with snakes, 
which are likewise twined round his body. There are 
some colossal idols representing Siva which are 
calculated to inspire genuine terror. 

The principal attribute of this god, as I have already 
mentioned more than once, is the power of destruction 
Some Hindu audiors ascnbe to him also the power of 


creation. 

* His vehicle is a bull, and his principal weapon is the 
trident or insula 

The history of Siva, like that of the other Hindu 
deiues, is a tissue of die most extravagant fables It 
consists of endless wars waged by him against the 
giants, of his hatred and jealousy towards the other 
g^s, and, above all, of his shameless intrigues 

In one of his wars, wishing by an unexpec^ attack 
•' accomplish the rum of all his enemies, the 
and to take possession of the in^nm in 
had entrenched themselves, he split the L 

equal parts, and took one-half as a weapon 
Sm^a the genetal of his army, Je four Ved^s s^ed 
him for horses Vishnu was used as an arrow, wniie 
Par^ta served as a bow. In place of a 

done a ^o"gJ"‘*.®"pa^ta^Parvata was so touched 
daughter ParvaO. 
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The hngam, an object of deep veneration throughout 
India, is &e symbol of Siva, and it is under this obscene 
form that the god is principally honoured I have 
described elsewhere what this infamous figure repre- 
sents. One finds in several Puranas details of the origin 
of the superstitious worship of which it is the obj'ect. 
However much these details may vary, as to the main 
point the story is everywhere the same. Here, in 
abridged form, is what the Linga-purana says* — Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Vasishta, accompanied by a numerous 
following of illustrious penitents, went one day to 
Kadasa (the paradise of Siva) to pay a visit to the god, 
and surprised him in the act of intercourse with his 
wife He was not in the least disconcerted by the 
presence of the illustrious visitors, and so far from 
showing any shame at being discovered in such a 

E osition, continued to indulge in the gratification of 
IS sensual desires 

The fact was that the shameless god was greatly 
excited by the intoxicaring liquors which he had drunk, 
and with his reason obscured by passion and 
drunkenness, he was no longer in a state to appreciate 
the indecency of his conduct 
At sight of him some of the gods, and especially 
Vishnu, began to laugh, while the rest displayed great 
indignation and anger, and loaded the shameless Siva 
wiA insults and curses 

1 hey said to him, ‘Behold, thou art but a devil, thou 
art worse even than a devil! Thou hast the form of 
one, and dost possess all the ivickednessi We came 
here in a spirit of friendliness to pay thee a visit, and 
thou dost not blush to make us spectators of thy brutal 
sensuality’ Be accursed’ Let no virtuous person from 
henceforth have any dealings with thee! Let all those 
who approach thee be regarded as brutes, and be 
banished from die society of honest folk’’ 

After pronouncing these curses, the gods and the 
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penitents retired, covered with shame 

When Siva had recovered his senses a little, he asked 
his guards who it was that bad come to visit him. liiey 
told him everything that had taken place, and descnbed 
to him the angry attitude that his illustrious fnends 
had assumed 

The words of the guards fell on Siva and his wife 
Dur^ like a clap of thunder, and they both died of 
grief in the same position in which the gods and the 
penitents had surprised them Siva desired that the act 
which had covered him with shame, and which had 
been the cause of his death, should be celebrated 


among mankind. 

‘My shame,’ said he, ‘has killed me, but it has also 
given me new life, and a new shape, which is that of 
the hngOMt You, evil spints, my subjects, regard it as 
my double selfl Yes, the Imgam is I myself, and I 
ordain that men shall offer to it henceforth their 
sacrifices and worship Those who honour me under 
the symbol of the Imgam shall obtain, without fail, the 
obiect of all their desires, and a place in Ka^a I am 
the Supreme Being, and so is my hngam. To render 
to It the honours due to a god is an action of Ac 
highest merit The margosa-tree of ^ 
one I love Ae best. If anyone wish to obtain my 
favours, he must offer me Ae leaves, *6 flow^. and 
Ae fruit Aereof Hear once more, 
subiects Those who fast on Ae fourteen A day 
Sn of Ae monA Makha (February) in honour of 

to become virtuous, i,ngam Those 

10 Siva — Ed 
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piga to It under this form, shall be rewarded, those 
who make it in stone shall receive seven times more 
reward, and shall never behold the Prince of Darkness; 
those who make it in silver shall receive seven times 
more reward than the last named; and those who make 
it in gold shall be seven times more meritorious still. 

‘Let my priests go and teacb these truths to men, 
and compel them to embrace the worship of my Zingum! 
The bngam is Siva himself; it is white, it has three eyes 
and five faces, it is arrayed in a tigei’s skin. It existed 
before the world, and it is the origin and the beginning 
of all beings. It disperses our terrors and our fears, 
and grants us the object of all our desires.’ 

It IS incredible, it is impossible to believe, that in 
inventing this vile superstition the religious teachers of 
India intended that the people should render direct 
worship to objects the very names of which, among 
civilized nations, are an insult to decency Without any 
doubt the obscene symbol contained an allegorical 
meaning, and was a type, in the first instance, oi the 
reproductive forces of nature, the generative source 
of all livina beings. For the rest, the hngam offers an 
incontestable analogy to the pnapus of the Romans and 
^ephaUvsoi the Egyptians. The fact is, all the founders 
of false religions had need to appeal to the baser 
senses, and to flatter the passions of their proselytes 
in order to attract them to their foolish doctrines and 
blind them to their impostures 

What I have just said about the bngam applies also 
to the Tumam', another emblematic and not less 
abominable symbol, which is not unlike the Baal~peor 
or Belpkegor of the Moabites. 

One sees figures of the Ungam, not only in the temples 
dedicated to Siva, but also on the high-roads, m puolic 
places, and other frequented spots 


‘ Pan I. Chapter 9 
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VIGNESHWARA 

This divtnky^ bears also the names of Ganesa, Pillayar, 
Vinayaka, Sec _ He is venerated by Hindus of all sects, 
and his cult is universal. One comes across his idol 
everywhere — in temples, schools, chuttrams, pubfic 
places, forts, on the htgh>roads, near wells, fountains, 
tanks; in short, in all frequented places It is taken 
into houses, and in all public ceremonies Ganesa is 
always the first god to be worshipped He is, as I have 
said before, and as his name implies, the god of 
obstacles, and by reason of this a Hindu begins every 
serious undertaking by seeking to propitiate him 

He IS represented under a hideous form, with an 
elephant’s head, an enormous stomach, and dispropor- 
tioned limbs, and with a rat at his feet. Siva was his 
father, and Badra-Kali, or Durga, his mother. He is 
said to have given himself up entirely to a life of 
meditation, and to have never marned. 

TTie first time that his mother Badra-Kali saw him, 
she reduced his head to ashes by the brilliancy of hw 
look. Sva, on learning this misfortune, and being sorely 
eneved at having a son without a head, considerea 
earnestly how he might provide him with this emi^tly 
useful member With this intent he sent his semnw 
with orders to cut off the head of the first living 
creature they met deeping vdth the face turned towards 
the north, a^d to bring it to him ^kphant happe^ 
to be the Brst creature they ™ P^Ss 
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INDRA, OR DEVENDRA 

India is the kin^ of the gods of the second rank, 
who live with him in Swarga. He is the son of Kasyapa 
and Aditi. The inferior gods and the virtuous persons 
who inhabit his happy domains are without number. 

To make them happy India distributes amnto (pectar) 
to them, and allows them to enjoy all the pleasures of 
the senses, to which he also ^ves himself up without 
restraint, there is no kind of sensual enjoyment that 
cannot be indulged in, mthout satiety, in Swarga 

India’s vehicle is an elephant, and his weapon the 
vajra, a kind of sharp knife. Lightning is also his 
weapon in his wars against the giants. 

THE ASHTA-DIK-PALAKAS 

India occupies the first rank among the eight 
Dik-Palakas, who preside over and guard the eight 
pnnapal divisions of the world. The following table 
will explain all that is interesting about these divinities, 
who are placed by the Hindus after the gods of the 
first rank — 


Names 

Position of 
their 

kinedoms 

Their 

chargers 

Their 

weapons^ 

Colour of 
their 
garments 

India 

Agm 

Vama 

Neiruta 

Varuna 

Vayu 

Kubera 

Isana 

1 

An elephant 
A ram 

A buffalo 

A man 

A crocodile 

A antelope 

A horse 

A bull 

The wgra 
The saitt 

The danda 

The hmta 
The pasa 

The dmja 
The khadga 
The Insula 

Red 

Violet 

Orange 

Dark yellow 
White 

Blue 

Pink 

Grey 


Those who seek for analogies between the gods of 


The names of these weapons cannot be translated into any 
European language, each one of them has a particular shape, 
and in no v.ay resembles any of ours — Dubois 
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to^Wm ®P°”' ®*®o ® particular animi sacred 


ABODES OF BLISS 

/oar Abodes of Bliss. Swarm. fTminr n 
Fi^anrta and S^a-Iaka The first is Indra^paradise, 
Sivas, the third Vishnu's, and thS fourA 

In describing these pleasant retreats, &e Hindu books 
represent Mount Maha-Mera, on the slopes of which 
they are situated, as being in the form of a cone, 
^nvoluted like a snail’s shell and divided into stages 
On the first, on the north side, is Swarga, India’s 
paradise; to the left, on the east side and at Ae next 
stage, is KaUasa. Siva's paradise, at a still higher stage, 
on the souA side, is Vatkuntha, Vishnu's paradise; and, 
finally, dn Ae summit of Ae mountain is Satt^hka, 
Brahma's paradise 

SWARGA 


Indra’s paradise is inhabited by the gods of Ae second 
rank, who are all children of Kasyapa, and of his first 
wife Adid The palace of India, Aeir eldest son, and 
king of Ais realm of delight, is in Ae centre, sparkling 
wiA gold and precious stones. There is also another 
palace of equal splendour for Sad, his wife, Puloma's 
daughter. Their son is Jayanta. In Ais paradise grows 
Ae famous kalpa-vcee, Ae golden fruit of which has 
an exquisite flavour, and Acre also fe Ae cow 
Kamadhenu. which gives delicious milk This fruit and 
milk form Ae nourishment of Ae gods 
The kalportxee and Kamadhenu Ae cow aie held in 
high esteem by Hindus, and are referred to on 
Almost every page of Aeir books. This tree n/ bfe of 
Ae Hindus, and Aeir Swarga itself, may well be but 
a gross imitation of Ae arbor vtlae and of Ae earthly 
p^dise of Genesis Be Ais as it may, however, me 
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" kalpa-tcee, which grows to the height of ten yqjanas, 
' has the power of sadsfjdng all the d^res of men who 
:: put their trust in it. As for Kamadhenu the cow, she 
IS not less prodigal of her boundes, and can, among 
other things, grant milk and butter in abundance to 
anybody who invokes her with sincere faith and 
it devotion. Many other trees are to be found in Swar^a, 
.1 while the limpid waters of many rivers meander there 
;i in all direcdons, the principal one bemg the Mandakini. 

The eyes of the inhabitants of this happy abode are 
< refreshed by the rhythmical and voluptuous movements 
;ii of throngs of dancing-girls; while the sweet notes of 
I,' the vina and konohra^, which the Gandharvas, famous 
r; musicians, play in accompaniment to their melodious 
s songs, charm the ear without ceasing. Innumerable 
’I courtesans, too, are always ready to sadsfy the passions 
f which they excite. Bruhaspati performs the office of 
guru to the gods in Swarga, and explains the Vedas to 
( them. Finally, strangely enough, two duly appointed 
physicians are to be found there, Chonata and 
Kumara*. The Ashta-Oik-Palakas, mentioned above, 
hold the first rank, as is natural, among the inhabitants 
of this Abode of Bliss. The nine planets also have their 
5 abode there, and it is from thence that they shine 

I upon us. The seven famous penitents, or munts, and 

^ an infinite number of other saints are the habitual 
f guests of Indra. 

Entrance to Swarga is granted to all virtuous persons, 
without exception, of whatever rank or caste^ prowded 
they have attained on earth the required degree of 
( sancuty. 

I? 


* cannot trace this word The AbM probably means the Tamil 
^ Ktnnaram — Ed 

The Abbe has made a mistake here Apparently he refers to the 
twins Asvini Kumaras. divine physiaans — Ed 


f , 

/ 
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KAILASA 


Above Swarga is a diy constructed on a triangular 
plan. It is called Krutasa, and sometimes Paroata 
(mountain). It is a charming place. Siva rules over tt, 
and it is here that he resides with his wife Farvad. 
Tbey are both depicted as giving themselves up 
continually to carnal pleasures Ganesa and Kardka are 
their sons, both of whom are endowed with extraor- 
dinary strength. Ganesa, the elder, devotes himself 
exclusively to meditation, Kardka cares for nothing but 
weapons, and thinks of nothing but war. 

Siva’s courtiers are a band of evil spirits, of whom- 
Nandi is the chief His lieutenants are Bnngi, Bhima, 
and Kadurgita, all of whom have terrible countenances 
Bbairava, Bhima, and Darshana are charged with the 
care of the city, which is peopled wth various kinds 
of evil spirits, horrible to behold, which spread terror 
everyivhere. They go about naked, and are continually 
dnnking, quarrelling, and fighting. 

Siva, who consumes intoxicating liquors only, is always 
drunk He abandons himself to unlimited and^ shameless 
excesses of sensuality. He is clothed in a tigeirs skin 
covered wth ashes, and his body is entwned wth 
serpents. Seated on his ox, he rides occasionally^n 
the neighbouring mountains with his wife Parotj The 
demons who form their escort utter pierang mes, 
terminating w'th a shriek like kilf kil> and 
this that Kailasa takes its name. The paradise of 
is reserved for the follow’ers of Siva, the worshippers 
of the disgusting bngam 

VAIKUNTHA 


Vaikuntha is the paradise of Vishnu, reserv'ed for those 
who"pecially*^devoted to the ™hip °f this god 

hencf *e 
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palace inhabited by Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi; close 
to them are Pradyumna, their eldest son, and a host 
of other children, their grandson Aniruddha, son of 
Pradyumna, Usha, his wife, and their daughter Bana 
In this abode, as in the rest, there are flowers, trees, 
quadrupeds, birds, and espedally peacocks in great 
numbers 

The nver Karona flows below the royal residence^. 
Many penitents live on its banks, and there spend 
happy, peaceful days, their food consists of fruits and 
vegetables, which grow without cultivation; their leisure 
IS divided between reading the Vedas and meditating. 

SATTYA-LOKA 

The name of Saitya-loka signifies ‘The Place of Truth,’ 
or ‘The Abode of Virtue.’ Sattya-loka is the highest of 
the Abodes of Bliss. It is the paradise of Brahma, 
where he lives with his ivife Sarasvati The Ganges 
waters this divine retreat, and it is hence that some of 
Its purifying waters have reached the earth. It is 
reserved for those Brahmins only who, by the practice 
of virtue on earth, have arrived at the degree of sanctity 
necessary to gain admittance thereto. Persons of any 
other caste, however edifying and pure their lives may 
have been, are irrevocably excluded from it 

6 


The Wotship of Animals — The Worship of Monkeys — Of 
Bulls — Of the Caruda Bird — Of Snakes — Of Fishes — 
The Worship of Bhootams, or Enl Spirits — Human Sacrifices 
Of all the different kinds of idolatry the worship of 
animals is certainly one of the lowest forms, and the 
one which most unmistakably reveals the weakness of 
human nature, for man thus shows himself incapable 
of recognizing in His works the great Creator of the 


‘The 


name of the 


nver is Vtraja and not Karona 


— Ed 
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universe. What a sad spectacle it is when man, created 
in God’s own image, with a countenance so formed 
that he might always be looking heavenwards^, so forgets 
his sublime origin as to dare to bow the knee to 
animalsl It is almost incredible that human beings 
should so debase themselves. But we must not lament 
over facts without inquiring into their causes. The 
worship of animals becomes more comprehensible when 
one considers the foundations on which all idolatrous 
'religions are based, namely, self-interest and fear. In 
the eyes of a heathen anything that can be useful to 
him seems worthy of being worriiipped, and this feeling 
is much stronger in regard to anything that can harm 
him. Thus the Egyptians, though they were so highly 
cultivated m the arts and sciences, worshipped tlie bull 
Apis, the ibis, the crocodile, beetles, snakes, &c , on 
account either of the good they hoped for or of the 
harm .they feared from them. As for the Hindus, tliey 
appear to be firmly convinced that as all living ci eatures 
are either useful or hurtful to man, it is better to 
worship them all, paying them more or 
in proportion to the advantages they ofier or *e ^ 
whfch Sieir qualities inspire. First fhen^^list of s^red 
creatures are the monkey, the bull, the bird called 
garnda, and snakes. 

THE MONKEY, OR HANGMAN 
The areat reverence in which the monkey is 

nSamT- doub. du. » .« “rrhate 
in its outward appearance and in many ot us 


Os homim 

Jussii. fit MtUtmerphovs, i 86 sq 


— Dulwn 
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chapter on Rama I have already described some of 
the deeds of valour ^vrought by this hero at the head 
of his army of monkeys. Indeed, the greater part of 
the Ramayana, the favourite epic of the Hindus, is 
devoted to the achievements of these valiant monkey 
; soldiers and their illustrious general. 

The cult of the monkey Hanuman extends over the 
whole of India. The followers of Vishnu are spedally 
devoted to this deity, but all are ready to give him a 
share of thdr homage. Images of Hanuman are to be 
seen in most temples and in many public places. 

) are also to be found in foreste and desert spots. Indeed, 

' in those provinces where there are many followers of 
I Vishnu, you can scarcely move a yard without coming 
, across an image of this beloved god. The offerings 
made to him consist solely of natural products, never 
of a sacrifice of blood Wherever monkeys are to be 
found in a vdld state, their devotees daily bring them 
' offerings of boiled rice, fmit, and various other kinds 
; of food to which they are partial. This is considered 
a most meritorious act. 

BASAVA, OR THE BULL 

This is the favourite deity of the Sivaites, or followers 
of Siva. Many conjectures have been offered^ as to the 
origin of bulLworship among so many idolatrous 
peoples. It seems to me, however, that the reason is 
simple enough. Was it not most natural that those who 
worshipped so many different objects should offer 
homage to animals which were so pre-eminendy 
*ji' valuable to them, which were their companions in 
labour, on which they relied to caiyy on all ^ their 
agricultural work, which in primitive times constituted 
^ dieir one source of wealth, and which even at the 
present day form the basis of material w'ealth all over 
( the world? The nauons which did not actually worship 
them as gods were always careful to show the high 
value they set upon them. For instance, amongst the 
Romans to kill a bull was accounted a no less cnme 
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than to kill a fellow-dtizenl; and it was a Inmr 

«”i5 

P oi these animals in their sacrifices. TfiAr» 

Hindus shoulJ^egard 
matter extraordinary veneration, for m a 

matter of feet oxen and cows are so absolutely necessary 

this reason, therefore, these animals are reckoned 
pong the most sacred objects of their religion The? 
images are to be found in almost every temple, 
particularly in those dedicated to Siva, and^ to be 
seen in great numbers in those districu where the sect 
ot the Lingayats predominates. The sacred bull is 
usually represented as lying down on a pedestal, with 
three of his legs doubled under him, and the nght 
forefoot extended straight out beyond fais head^. 

Live bulls are also regarded as ejects of public 
worship by Hindu devotees By way of investing them 
with an appearance of sanctity these sacred beasts are 
branded on the nght hind quarter with a design 
representing Siva's special weapon. They are allowed 
perfect liberty, are never tied up in a shed, and may 
graze wherever they please They are often to be seen 
in the streets, where their devotees worship them 
publicly and at the same time bring them nee and 
dififerent kinds of grain to eat They are all under the 
safeguard of superstition, and though they ivander 
hither and thither night and day, I have never heard 
of one being stqlen. When they die, even the Pariahs 
dare not eat their flesh, the bodies being buried with 
much pomp and ceremony. 

Priests of Siva sometimes travel from district to distnet 
wth these sacred bulls, whose horns and bodies are 
decorated wth much taste. Large crowds accompany 


t ‘Sons tanta fiitl apud antiques veneratio, ut tam capitals esset 
bovem ocadere quam avem ' — Columella, Book VI 
® There is an enonnous speamen in the Tanjoie temple — En 
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them, carrying flags of various colours and headed by 
bands of music. The real object of tdl this display is 
to collect alms from the ^ithful, an object which is 
invariably attained; for multitudes flock to worship the 
venerated animal, prostrating themselves before it with 
every absurd demonstration of devotion that supersti- 
don can suggest, and one and all never forget to 
recompense the leader of the procession, who, when 
he thinks that he has collected sufficient contributions, 
sets the sacred beast at liberty again. 

THE BIRD GARUDA 

The kite garuda is held in great honour, espedally 
by the followers of Vishnu. Brahmins, after flnishing 
their morning ablutions, will wait rill they have seen 
one of these birds before returning to their homes. 
They call this a lucky meeting, and go back fully convinced 
^t it will bring riiem good luck for the rest of the 
day It is a common bird enough Naturalists classify 
It among the eagles (the Malabar eagle), but it is the 
smallest of the species. It measures barely a foot from 
to the tip of Its tail, and about two feet and 
a Imlf across its outspread wings Its body is covered 
With glossy feathers of a bright chestnut colour; its 
head, neck, and breast are whitish; the ends of its 
Wings are^ a glossy black; its feet are yellow, with black 
claws. It is a pretty and graceful bird to look at, but 
Its offensive odour renders a near acquaintance 
y ^P*^^sant. It utters a harsh, shrill, quavenng cry like 
kra* the^ last note of which is prolonged into a 
mournful wail. Though apparently strong and idgorous, 
u never attacks any bird larger than itself that would 
oe likely to offer resistance. Indeed its timid and 
cowardly nature makes one doubt whether it really 
oes belong to the same species as the king of the 
eathered tribe It wages perpetual war upon lizards, 
la t espeaally snakes. When it espies one of the 
St named, it sivoops down upon it, seizes it in its 
ons, carries it up an enormous height, and then lets 
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it drop. Follovdng swifdy, it picks it up again, kiOed 
of course by its fall, and flies off with it to some 
neighbouring tree where it may be devoured at leisure 
Probably out of gratitude for the services rendered by 
this bird in ridding the country of reptiles, the Hindus 
have erected shrines in its honour, just as the Egyptians, 
from a similar motive, placed the ibis amongst their 
tutelary deides. 

The garuda also feeds on frogs and any small fish 
that it can seize in shallow water. Moreover, it does 
not show much consideradon for the poultry-y^s of 
its worshippers, on which it often makes a raid. But 
its cowardice is such that an angry hen defending her 
chickens can easily put it to Eight, and only the chickens 
which have imprudendy wandered from their mother’s 
side are likely to fall into its clutches Protected by 
supersddon, the bird has no fear of man; it may oftra 
be seen on the roof of a house, or in some frequented 
place. Sunday is the day specially devoted to 
ranidh-worship. I have often seen Vishnavites assembled 
together on that day for the express purpose of pajnng 
it homage. They call the birds around thOT by throwmg 
pieces <rt meat into the air, which the birds catdi very 

dei'erly with their daws -j ^ ,c 

To MU one of these birds would be conadered « 
heinous a crime as homidde, espeaally in the eyes of 
the followers of Vishnu. If they come at^K one Aat 
has been acddentally kiUed, they 

Ss or*a snX 

crime. 

SNAKES 

ABoog the nieny dangers 
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they are not answerable for nearly so many tteaths as 
snakes. During my stay in IntMa hardly a month passed 
without my hearing that some person had b^n kiilea, 
dose to where I happened to be living, by the bite c» 
a poisonous snake. One of the commonest snakes, and 
at the same dme the most venomous, is the cobra, the 
bite of which causes almost imme^te death. It is 
accordingly held in peculiar veneration. , , 

Snake-worship, which is a common form of idolatry 
among almost every heathen nation, no doubt owes its 
origin to men’s natural fear of these reptiles. They try 
to propitiate the poisonous species with offerings and 
sacrifices, and they treat those which do not possess 
deadly fangs with the same amount of respect, because 
in their ignorance they attribute to a benevolent instinct 
what is really only due to want df power. 

As if the actual presence of these dangerous reptiles 
were not sufficient to terrify the native mind, Hindu 
books are filled vnth stories and fables about them, 
and pictures or images of them meet you at every 
turn. 

Snake-worshippers search for the holes where they 
are likely to be found, and which more often than not 
are in the litde mounds raised by the kanahs, or white 
ants When they have found one, they visit it from 
time to time, placing before it mflk, bananas, and other 
food which the snake is likely to fancy. If a snake 
happens to get into a house, far from turning out the 
inconvenient guest and kUling it on the spot, Siey feed 
it plentifully and offer sacrifices to it daily. Hindus 
l»ye been known to keep deadly snakes for years in 
meir houses, feeding and petting them. Even if a whole 
Family were in danger of losing their lives, no one 
member of it would be bold enough to lay sacrilegious 
"^tis on such an honoured inmate. 

Temples have also been erected in their special 
' honour. There is a partiodarly famous one in Eastern 
Mysore, at a place called Subramaniah, which is also 
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the name of the great snake so often mentioned in 
Hindu febles*. Every year in the month of December 
a solemn feast is held in this temple. Innumerable 
devotees flock to the sacred spot from all parts, to 
tvorship and offer sacrifices to the snakes An enormous 
number of the reptiles have taken up their abode inside 
the building, where they are fed and looked after by 
the officiating Brahmins. The special protection thus 
afforded has allowed them to increase to such an extent 
that they may be met with at every turn all over the 
neighbourhood. Many of their worshippers take the 
trouble to bring them food. And woe to hun who 
should have th^ audacity to kill one of these gruesome 
deides. He would get himself into terrible trouble* 
The denizens of water also come in for their share 
of Hindu worship It is quite a common thing to see 
Brahmins Uirowing rice or other food to the fishes in 
rivers and tanks. Where the Brahmins exercise 
undisputed authority, fishing is strictly prohiMted, as. 
for insunce, near the large agrakarus, or Brahmin 
villages; and in those parts of me nvcrs where they 
are m the habit of bathing I have often seen huge 
shoals of laree fish swmroing about near the s“™ce, 
waiting fo^eir food. At the slighmst sound they 
rush in hundreds towards the bank, and they are w 
tame that they will actually feed out of a man s 

. „ . *r» “■'.fSS’i' -“.fi “ 

pilgnmage* made - M -f 

SFidi-worehip B connected wtn me nw 
Vuhnu — Ed 
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forgetfulness of the superiority of man over all other 
crated beings cannot surdy arise from any noble 
sentiments. I only see in it the foolish errors of a 
cowardly and weak-minded people, who are slaves to 
the idle fancies of their own imaginations, and whose 
reason has become so obscured that they are in^pable 
of recognizing the just and natural laws governing the 
safety of mankinds The most irreconcilable supersti- 
uons* and the most ill-conceived considerations of 
self-interest are the only motives which actuate Hindus 
in this absurd idolatry of birds and. beasts. Anyone 
who has made a careful study of the character of 
Brahmins, who display so much care and tenderness 
for monkeys, snakes, and birds of prey, will soon 
perceive that these same men show the most utter 
callousness and indifference for the misfortunes and 
wants of their fellow-men Food that they bestow so 
lavishly on all sorts of animals would be pitilessly 
withheld from an unfortunate man who was not of 
their own caste, though he were dying of hunger at 
their very doors. Instead of the kindly precept of 
Chrisdan charity, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ a precept which should draw together the 
whole human race in the bonds of brotherhood, the 
Brahmins have substituted, ‘Thou shalt love all animals 
as thyself,’ I will not go so far as to say that Hindus 
are unacquainted with those moral precepts which are 
more or less common to all civilized nations; but 


* In India we see the grossest forms of supersntion side by side 
with die most wonderfully refined systems of philosophy The 
philosophic Brahmin contends that it is ndiculous to try to 
inculcate into the common and uneducated herd the subtler forms 
of doLtnnc Hence the various forms of idolatrous worship — Ed 
® People have been surpnsed that the crocodile was worshipped in 
one pan of Egypt, while the ichneumon, the mortal enemy of 
Its joung, was worshipped in another What would they say to 
the Hindus who might be found worshipping the deity ffcnx^ at 
the very moment that the latter was in the act of teanng to pieces 
and devounng their other deny, the snake? — Dubois 
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prejudice and superstition have so perverted tlieir 
judgement^ that they are incapable of regulating their 
conduct with due regard to what is right and proper 
from a human point of view. More than this* in cases 
where these precepts are practised with a praiseworthy 
olyect, ail the merit is spoilt by the ewdently 
self-interested motives which influence them. To 
perform a mtuous action simply for the sake of 
enjoying the feeling of having done right, is a sentiment 
■entirely beyond their comprehension If you were to 
ask a rich Hindu why he spent part of fais fortune in 
erecung buildings consecrated to religious worship, in 
establishing rest-houses 'for the accommodation of 
travellers, or in planting trees along the high-road to 
shelter wayfarers from the burning sun, he would 
frankly tell you that such munificence was calculated 
to raise him in public esteem during bis lifetime, and 
to transmit his name to postenty after his death, 

BHOOTAMS, OR EVIL SPIRITS 


Almost all ancient philosophers, among them 
Pythagoras and the followers of Plato, have agreed in 
saying that each human being is under the influence 
of a good spirit or an evil spirit; some even go so far 
as to allow him both a good and a bad spinh Cmr 
own revealed religion can suggest more rearonable 
ideas on this subject, but supeKftion, the creature of 
ignorance and fear, was obliged to fall ‘ ® 

imagination to find plausible reasons for *e alternatioi^s 
of good and evil to which mankind is ce 

Scr-to ™y 
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very generally practised among them^. These spirits 
are c^ed by the generic name of bhootams, which also 
means dements, as if the elements were nothing dse 
but evil spirits materialized and were the primaiy cause 
of all natural disturbances pd troubles. Such demons 
are ^o called pisachas, dehias, &c. 

There are temples specially dedicated to the worship 
of eril spirits; and there are some districts where this 
particular form of idolatry holds almost exclusive sway. 
Most of the inhabitants of the long range of hills which 
bounds Mysore on the west acknowledge no other deity 
tVinn the devil. Each family has its own bhooiam, to 
which it offers daily prayers and sacrifices in order 
that he may preserve its members from the ills which 
the bhootams of their enemies might bring upon them. 
Bhootam images are to be found all over uiese hills. 
Sometimes they are idols with hideous faces, but more 
often they are merely shapeless blackened stones. Every 
bhootam has its own particular name. Some are thought 
to be more powerful and more spiteful than others, 
and these are naturally most widely worshipped. 

All these evil spirits delight in sacrifices of blood. 
Buffaloes, pigs, goats, cocks, and other liring anunals 
are frequently slain in their honour; and when rice is 
offered to them it must be dyed with blood They do 
not disdain to accept offerings of intoxicating liquors 
and drugs, or even flowers, provided they are rra. 

I have noticed that the worship of evil spirits is most 
prevalent in mountainous repons and in sparsely 
populated rural tracts. The inhabitants of th«e 
out-of-the-way districts have Uttie communication with 
more civilized parts, and are more ignorant, more 

*The system of demon-worship seems to have been that of the 
tribes whom the Hindus supplanted and drove into the mountains 
or into the extreme south The Brahmins have given a plan to 
those demons in their system, and represent them as attendanu 
of Siva (Bhutesa^lord of demons). The method of worship, the 
ceremonies and observances of Ais anaent system, arc foreign 
to the genius of Hinduism — Pope 
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cowardly, and consequently more superstitious even 
than thetr more civilized fellow-countrymen All the 
troubles and misfortunes that happen to them are put 
down to their bhootams, whose anger they think they 
have somehow incurred; and it is for the purpose of 
disarming this malevolence that they are so prodigal 
in their worship of them. 

The wild tribes scattered through the forests of 
Malabar, on the Carnatic Hills, and elsewhere, where 
they are known as Kadu-Kurumhan, Shobffirs, Intlers, 
8ec., worship no other gods but these bkootam 

HUMAN SACRIFICES 


In vain has the attempt been made, for the credit 
of humanity, to throw doubt upon the many evidences 
of human sacrifices, but unfortunately the proofs are 
too strong, they are written in blood in the history of 
many nations, and can be only too clearly proved. Man, 
overwhelmed with infirmities and misfortunes, and fully 
conrinced that they were the punishment of his sins, 
imagined that he would appease and propitiate the 
cods by offering them the noblest and most peirtet 
sacrifice that he could find Firmly imbued wth tins 
horrible idea, he considered himself jusufied m 
shedding the blood of human vicums as well as ftat 
of animals If such an atroaous custom needed 
confirmation, recent instances of it co“Id be ^oted 
among the Hindus, who, in common wiA other n»“en 
SS, not templed to djrmch the dart of then 

^ Sr. i o^Tele^^Tf 

rinon a. a whole If an 


who are so weait as 

it » neeess^ “ t^o^^emfons. and tf tt is 

SrSaa toSomntate ^nt htwe been acniiced 
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at the satkts of these ma^dans, the disgrace of it all 
must rest on the heads of those who are respondble 
for the maintenance of sodal order. 

A similar sacrifice, however, is recommended when 
the grand yagnam is performed; and though a horse 
is most often offered, still the Tiara-medAa, or sacrifice 
of a human victim, is held to be infinitely more pleasing 
to the deity who is the olyect of the ceremony, and 
is consequently to be preferred. There is, furthermore, 
not a single province in India where the inhabitants 
do not stiU point out to the traveller places where their 
R^ahs used to offer up to their idols unfortunate 
prisoners captured in war. These horrible sacrifices 
were performed with a riew to securing success to 
their campmgns through the intervention of the gods 
I have visited several places where these scenes of 
carnage used to be enacted. They are generally situated 
on the top of a mountam or in some isolated spot; 
and Acre you find a mean-looking temple, or 
sometimes only a little shrine containing the idol in 
whose honour all this human blood was spilt. The 
victims were beheaded, and their heads were then hung 
up as trophies before the bloodthirsty deity Sometimes 
the sacrificers contented themselves with cutting off 
the nose and ears of a prisoner, a very common form 
of punishment in India, and then sent him away thus 
mutilated. A little pagoda still exists, perched on the 
mountain at the foot of which lies the town of Mysore, 
not far frorn Seringapatam, which enjoyed a wde 
notoriety owing to the number of execuuons which 
took place there when heathen princes still ruled the 
country. 

Old men have told me that this horrible custom was 
still practised when they were young. There was nothing 
•n 1^ according to their views, contrary to law or to 
the rights of the people as understood by the then 
reigning princes. It was based on the principle that 
repnsals were fair and legitimate in war, and it was 
accepted by the people without any feeling of horror. 
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In fact, the old tpen spoke of it with the utmost 
indifference, as if it were the most natural thing in 
the world. However, the advent of Mahomedans and 
Europeans, and the just indignadon manifested by both 
at these abominable sacrifices, at last resulted in their 
abolition. But if the general opinion is to be believed, 
there are still several small independent princes who, 
if they had their own way, would still sanction these 
horrible massacres. 

It is, I fear, indisputable that human sacrifices have 
been offered, both in ancient and modem umes, on 
the altars of Hindu divinides. If any addidonal proof 
be needed it may be found in the Kalt~purana 
Abominable rites of this kind are there expressly 
enjoined. The ceremonies which should accompany 
them are described in the minutest detail, as also the 
results which will ensue. The same book contains rules 
of procedure in sacrificing animals, and mentions the 
kinds and qualities of those which are suitable as victinis 
Lastly, it specifics those deities to whom these bloody 
offerings are acceptable. Among them are Bahirava, 
Yama, Nandi, and, above all, the bloodthirsty goddess 

YT 1 * 

To offer human sacrifices is regarded as the excluave 
rieht of princes, and they are even enjoined to offer 
K wiiiher a Brahmin nor a Kshairiya may ever 
be sacnficed. Every human 

all bodily blemish, and murt as 

Tefecf uUr no 
Brahmte preade or »».« m 
way at a sacrifice of blood. 
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Inanimate Olgects of Wonhtp. — The Sah^ama btone — The 
Tutttsi. — Dariha Grass — The Sao^ I^ig-Tree 
Voltaire thought it incredible that the Egyptians could 
ever have worshipped onions and other products of 
their gardens. He always jeered at this tradition, and 
looked upon it as a mere fiible. But the fact is, in 
matters of superstidon truth is somedmes stranger than 
fiction. What I have already said and what I am now 
about to say respecting the Hindus will show 
incmtestably mat there are absolutely no limits to the 
follies of idolatry. The Brahmins, indeed, must needs 
borrow objects from all three kingdoms of nature in 
order to arrive at the magnificent total of three hundred 
and thirty millions of deities which they recogpnize^. 
Amongst the inanimate substances which they worship, 
there are four which they consider especially sacred, 
n^ely, the sahgrama stone, darbha grass, the plant 
tukm, and the aswaJtta or sacred fig-tree. 

THE SALAGRAMA2 


^is litdc stone is held in great honour throughout 
V- u consider it to be a metamorphosis of 

>shnu,^ and for this t^son they offer daily sacrifices 
o It. It IS a sort of fossilized shell, ammonite or nautilus, 
ovm, striated, umbilicated, and ornamented with 
wbonations’ or tree-like markings on the outside, 
the more there are of these tree-like markings, the 
more highly they are revered. 

th obligatory^ for every Brahmin to have one of 
f ^ possession. They are handed down 

tather to son, and are regarded as precious 

p roperly sppking devas or divine beings, not deities 
sense of the term — Ed 

™ Gundick and other rivers 
accoum if IS said to be a form of Vishnu. The 

and S'*”?" given in the Skaitda-fmratta is most monstrously 
ana incredibly abommable — Pope 
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heirlooms which must never pass out of the family. It 
is written in the AtharvorVeda that any Brahmin's house 
in which there is no salagrama is to be considered as 
impure as a cemetery, and the food which is prepared 
in it as unclean as a dog's vomit. 

Though the salagrama is looked upon as one of the 
metamorphoses of Vishnu, it partakes at the same time 
of the essence of ail the other dddes, and through it 
puja can be offered to all of them. There is nothing 
more efficacious for the remission of sins, no matter 
how grievous they may be, than to possess some water 
in which the salagrama hsis been washed Forgiveness 
of sins may even be obtained by simply touching the 
water which has been thus sancufied. He who always 
keeps such water in bis house ensures thereby perpetual 
wealth; and if he goes further and dnnks it, he will 
not only obtain forgiveness of his sins, but he will also 
secure his happiness in this world, wdl alwavs do what 
is right, and after death will at once enjoy ihe delights 
of Swarm But before drinking this marvellous water 
he must not forget to address the following prayer to 
Vishnu:— 'Narayana, you are the niler of the world; 
it is your pleasure to confer blessings on all 
beinM I drink this water in which your sacred few 
mshoJi 1 drink it that I ntay ^ 
from my sms, vou^safe to pardon me, who a 
greatest of sinners.’ 

THE TULASI 

The tulast (Ocynam sanctwm) plant is to be 

Brahmins consider it to be me 

revere thcy^Tulast^alanarnasly, ataeva 

virtues of the V , j ^ a Brahmin 

£^e month of dre dytng man, and 
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tbe leaves are placed on his face, eyes, ears, ^d 
te rSnTpSnkled from head to foot vnA a 

S W been dipped in water. While ttas 
ceremony is being performed his friends cry several 
times aloud, Tulasi! Tvlast! Tulast! The man can thra 
die in the happy certainty that he will go straight to 

To^btain pardon of all one’s sins it is suffident to 
look at this sacred plant By touching it a man is 
purified from all demement, and if he performs the 
namadutra to it, any illness from which he may he 
suffering will be cured. 

Salvation is assured to anyone who waters and attends 
to it every day. If a branch of it is offered to Vishnu 
in the month of Karhka (November), it wll be more 
pleasing to the god than a thousand cows. Whoever 
offers to Vishnu, at any time whatsoever, a spray of 
tidad that has been dipped in saffron, is assured of 
becoming like Vishnu himself, and of enjoying a share 
m Vishnu’s happiness To give a twig of tidad to anyone 
who is in any danger, or who is suffering from anxieties 
and cares, is a certain means of securing for him a 
satisfactory ending to his difficulties. 

These are only a few of the many virtues possessed 
by the tulon. 

Most Brahmins cultivate the plant in their houses, 
and offer it dmly prayers and sacrifices. They also take 
care that it shall grow near the places where they 
perform their ablutions, and in their meeting-places, 
such as the duthronts. The tulasi is usually planted on 
a little mound of sand, which they call brindcMianainfi, 
or on a square pillar, three or four feet in heij^t, 
hollow at tile top, wth its four sides fadng the tour 
points of the compass. Brahmins consider it a peculiarly 
meritonous act to carefully water and culuvate the 

SttI** observed only by the Vishnavites — Ed. 

Thu name u also given to the place inhabited by Krishna. 

— Dubois 
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plants 

Its leaves^ have a sweet aromadc scent and act as a 
cough elhdr and cordial; indeed Hindus think that 
they possess many medidnal properties. Brahmins 
alwa^ swallow one or two after thdr meals, as an aid 
to digestion. Tliey also eat some both before and after 
performing their ablutions in cold water, in order to 
keep up the proper temperature in the stomach and 
to prevent colds and chills and other maladies which 
^might attack them without this preventative. It was 
probably in consequence of its medicinal properties 
that the Hindus deified the plant in the first instance. 

DARBHA GRASS2 


This plant belongs to the genus borage It is found 
everywhere, espeaally in damp maisby ground. 
Brahmins ^ways keep some in their bouses, and it is 
used in all their ceremonies It grows to the height of 
about two feet and is finely pointed at the ^p. It is 
extremely rough to £he toura, and if rubbed the wrong 
way it cuts through the skin and draw Wood 
Hindu legends differ as to the ongin of this sac^ 
grass. Some say that it was produced at *e ume when 
the cods and the giants were aB busy churning, with 
the mounuin Manto, the sea of milk “ ord w to 
extract from it amrOa or nectar, which would re^er 

while rolling ahout on Vhhiras tack 

grass. Others say w extracted 


^ ,h.> » «»*» « sy -'^’T 

— Ed 
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on this grass, which thus became sacred. Then, again, 
others assert that it was produced at the time when 
Mohini — that is to say, Vishnu metamorphosed into 
a courtesan of that name — was distributing amrita to 
the gods The vessel contmning the nectar was 
supported on Mohini’s hip, from which some fleshy 
filaments fell, and taking root in the ground, developed 
under the form of darbha grass. Be this as it may, 
darbha grass is looked upon as part of Vishnu himself. 
On the strength of this the Brahmins worship it and 
offer sacrifices to it, and, as may be remembered, make 
use of it in all their ceremonies, in the belief that it 
possesses the virtue of purifying everything. An annual 
feast insdtuted in honour of the sacred darbha grass 
IS celebrated on the eighth day of the moon in the 
month of Sadra (September), and is called the 
Darbha-ashtam. By offering the grass as a sacrifice on 
that day immortality and blessedness for ten ancestors 
may be secured; and another result is that one’s 
postenty increases and muldplies like the darbha grass 
Itself, which is one of the most prolific members of 
the vegetable kingdom. I have no idea why this plant 
should have been selected as worthy of special honour. 
I have never heard of its being endowed with any 
peimliar properties, either medicinal, culinary, or other, 
which woula account for its high position. 

THE SACRED FIG-TREE 

There are seven different species of trees which the 
Brahmins consider sacred and accordingly worship; 
but, strange to say, they are not those which produce 
the best fruits. It is true, however, that their thick 
foliage makes a splendid shade — a priceless boon in 
the hot climate of India The aswatla^ comes first on 
the list. It IS one of the most beautiful trees in the 

• It IS called arara-maran m Tamil, ravt-tmsnu in Telugu; aruknara 
^ pagoda fig tree {Ficus*T€h^t>sc), the tree of 
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country, and grows to a huge size It is to be found 
everywhere, but espedally where the Brahmins perform 
their ablutions. Its larg^ leaves, very soft to ^e touch, 
in colour bnght green, are so light and thin that the 
slightest breeze sets Aem in motion, and as they 
produce an impression of most refreshing coolness, the 
tree is considered to possess health-giving properties. 
When stirred by a breeze the leaves make a pleasant 
rustle, which Hindu authors have sometimes likened 
to the melodious sounds of the vtna When to all these 
attractive natural charactenstics is added the tradition 
that under this tree Vishnu was born, it is no wonder 
that the aswatta is regarded with great respect and 
veneration. No one is allowed to cut it down, lop off 
its branches, or even pull off its leaves unless they are 
to be used for acts of worship. To fell one of these 
trees would be an awful sacrilege, and quite unpar- 
donable. It is consecrated to Vishnu, or rather it is 
Vishnu himself under the form of a tree' Sometimes 
a solemn inaugural ceremony is gone ^rough, called 
AswaOapraUshta, or the consecrauon of the asmtta tree. 
This ceremony, which is an elaborate and costly one, 
possesses the virtue of transforming the tree into a 
divinity by inducting Vishnu into it The Brahmins 
SsS that untold Slessings will be showered upon 
anvone who is willmg to bear the expense 
Ttave already dicribed, m the chapter, oa *e 
Smdim and on Marriage, the manner in 

iirn,amrAe 

bent downwards, « body, which really spnn« 

n„pe«*.«d In the ^Shagavatfla it « 

banan (R«« ^ 
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or margosa tree^ is selected for its sp>ouse, and 
occasionally a plantain or banana tree Almost the same 
formalides are observed for this curious marriage as 
in the case of a marriage between Brahmins. Here and 
there, on the high-roads and elsewhere, the aswatta 
and vepu trees may be seen planted side by side on 
litde mounds. This union is not an accidental one, but 
the result of an actual marriage ceremony Not thirty 
yards from the modest hut where I wrote these pages 
were two of these trees, under whose shade I have 
often reclined. Their trunks were so closely entwined 
that they had become incorporated one with another. 
The inhabitants of the Ullage could remember to have 
seen them planted together some fifty years before, 
and^ said that they had been present at the wedding 
festivities, which lasted several days, and were celebrated 
at die expense of a wealthy person of the neighbour- 
hood at a cost of more than 1,500 rupees 
Such, then, are the kind of good works which Hindus 
perform in order to obtain the pardon of their sms 
in this world and to ensure their happiness in the 
next, and such is the state of degradation to which 
the Brahmins, so^ haughty, presumptuous, and in- 
fatuated with their own ideas and opinions, have 
reduced a nation which is really worthy of better 
diings^. 


8 

The Administnition of Civil and Cnrninai Justice Customs 
conneacd 'with Usurj' — Vanous Kinds of Punishment — 
Inal by Ordeal — The Prevalence of Penury — Remarks on 
the European Courts of Justice 

Governed from time immemorial by despotic princes, 
who recognized no law but their own free will and 
pleasure, India has been accustomed to a form of 

' This IS another sacred tree, which is dedicated to Si\a, the Mtha 
Ainatracnia — Dubois 

^ Sec Racine's la Rebgtrm, cap V — Dubois 
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judidal administration peoiliar to herself. There has 
been no legal code, neither has there been any record 
of le^ usage. There are, it is true, a few works 
containing general legal principles, and a few wise legal 
manms which have hdped to guide die judges in their 
decisions; yet nowhere have there been properly 
organized courts of jusdce. Ordinary cases have 
generally been settled, without any right of appeal, by 
me collectors of public revenue, assisted by assessors 
selected from the principal inhabitants and by the 
military officer commanding die district 
The Hindus have neither barristers nor solicitors, 
neither are they compeUed to submit to those long 
proceedings and interminable delays, the cost of which 
often equals the value of the matter under dispute. 
When it IS a question of dividing propert)* or of other 
business of any importance, it is generally submitted 
to the arbitration of relatives or of the headmen of 
the caste, and if the nature of the suit or the high 
rank of the litigants render it advisable, all the pnncipal 
inhabitants of the district assemble to decide die point 


at issued , -- 

When a case is brought before the revenue officer 
of the district and his assessors, no difficulty is 
experienced in getting them to setde the dispute it 
they think that they are likely to make any money out 
of it. Otherwise they will easily invent some pretext 
for putting off the matter till some future time when 
thev^may nave more leisure to attend to it In any 

SSoS case they iry thdr best tt bnng the parara 
to M amicable understanding, and if that is tn^^l^ 
S^lSTthe decision to a bancbepH, 

^ arlntiators,' aihich may be composed of a larger, 


i 0.. c? si.iKi'SSS 

an over die m ihcsewurts In the 

-Ed 
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but never of a smaHer number than five. If caste 
customs are the subject of dispute, the settlement 
devolves upon the heads of the castes. 

The procedure generally followed is that dictated by 
common sense, by ordinary intelligence, and by such 
principles of equity as one always expects to find 
established, in theory at any rate, in all cit^ized 
countries Besides, almost every member of a caste is 
well acquainted with its different customs, which are 
handed down by tradition from father to son, and 
thus are never lost. In short, the form of judicial 
procedure in India is less complicated than that of 
Europe, and would leave litde to be desired if the 
scales of Themis were not much more easily put off 
their balance there than in other countries. Impartiality 
and disinterestedness are virtues with which Hindu 
judges have but a very slight acquaintance^. Too weak 
to be able to resist the bribes that are offered them, 
to be independent of the prejudices and predilections 
of their own circle, or to be above all considerations 
of personal interest, their judgements are rarely 
conspicuous for unswerving uprightness and integrity. 
Almost invariably it is the richer suitor who gains the 
day; and even the most guilty generally find some 
means of blunting the sword of justice. 

If the parties to a suit have an equally good case or 
an equally^ bad one, the party which makes the most 
noise and is loudest in its abuse of its adversary usually 
gains the day, for eloquence at the Indian Bar consists 
in shouting with ail the strength of one's lungs, and 
in pouring such a flood of invective on one’s adversary 
that he has not an answer left. 

There are two or three Hindu works which contain 
rules and dirmions concerning the administration of 
justice, both civil and enminsd. The best known is the 


*^'m"**^"*** ***'' •>c«er >n thw respect 
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Dharma-Sastras, which contains, amongst other things, 
a treatise on Hindu polytheism There are also the 
NiitrSastras, and the MmvrSastras, which have been 
partly translated into English’ Many legal precepts 
and decisions, which would be most useful helps to a 
judge, might be gathered from these works, but, as 
usual, they are immersed in a farrago of nonsense, 
religious and otherwise. For instance, one may find 
there numbers of deasions in hypothetical cases that 
are either perfecdy ndiculous or morally impossible, 
and also numbers of idiotic theses propounded^ ex 
cathedra Futhermore, whatever valuable information 
may be found here and there in these books is qmte" 
beyond the comprehension of the majonty of Hindus, 
who do not in me least understand the learned terms 


in which they abound. 

The Hindus, it may be Remarked, recognize no 
prescriptive rights. A person in actual possession m 
any property, who happens to have no legal and 
authentic document stating 'that it belongs to him, is 
liable to be proceeded against judicially and evicted by 
the representauves of a sot-dtsarU legitimate proprietor, 
even Aough the actual possessor could prove that he 
and his ancestors had enjoyed the property witot 

question and in good faith for a f C noTit 

?ame principle holds in the case of debts It « ^ 

all an uncommon thing for creditors to 
Seat-grandson of the InpnBl debtor for a debt 
oontr^d more than a hundred yeare before, and to 
force him to pay it even though he himself mig 

no 

of the counts w e dkarma^vaddi or fair 

to 'l-ock .be n.o» 
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conscience.* . 

Indeed to lend money at that interest is considered 
a meritorious action. Eighteen to twenty-five per cent 
is the usual rate, and money-lenders have been known 
to exact the extortionate rate of fifty and even a 
hundred per cent. Happily the cupidity of these 
money-lenders often ends in their over-reaching 
themselves, for only people who are ruined and 
absolutely penniless will consent to pay such interest, 
and consequently the greedy creditor runs the risk of 
losing both interest and capital. Borrowers of this dass 
do not, as a rule, offer any security which the creditor 
can pounce upon in case of default of payment. A 
Hindi’s whole property generally consists of a few 
head of catde; Wt su<m property is inviolable. If a 
creditor tried to seize a debtor’s cattle, the magistrates 
would interfere to prevent it; not altogether in the 
interests of the agricwturistj-but because hy thus talung 
away the means of cultivating his fields, the creditors 
would, at the same time, prevent his being able to pay 
the taxes which bdong to the State, Even the hut 
which the Hindu inhabits does not belong to him, but 
IS the property of the State. When he leaves his village 
to settle elsewhere, he has no right to dispose of his 
hovel. It remains unoccupied either until some other 
inhabitant comes, and with the consent of the headmen 
of the village takes possession of it, or until it falls to 
pieces. 

Thus It may readily be understood that usurious 
money-lending does not always tend to enrich the 
usurer. It very often happens that borrower and lender 
are both completely ruined together. 

Nevertheless, the lenders need never relinquirii all 
hope. The legal system of bankruptcy, which the 
dishonest man will so gladly avail himself of, andf'by 

* no improvement in this direction since the days 

of the Abbe, and various proposals have been made to 

in the matter. — Ed. 
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which he can grow rich at the expense of his creditors, 
is unknown in India. If a debtor dies insolvent, his 
descendants to the sixth generation continue to be 
responsible for his debts^ 

Criminal jurisprudence in India varies greatly. In 
some castes, for instance, the woman who commits 
adultery renders herself liable to capital punishment, 
but neither her parents nor the headmen of her caste 
have to carry out or assist at her execution Her 
..husband alone has the nght to put her to death These 
severe measures, however, have never been put in 


rule extended Jiney tnougnt it wouia oe less cruci 
and more advantageous to die State to inflict veiy 
heavy fines for offences of this nature Thus, a woman 
or girl not a prostitute by profession, who is proved 
to *Mve committed adultery, particularly if she 
afterwards became pregnant and thereby convicted 
herself, would be sentenced to a very heavy fine, quite 
beyond her power to pay; and her seducer would also 
be fined to the same amount If the guilty pair were 
unable to find the money, the fine would fall on their 
nearest relatives, who would be obliged to pay it lor 
them. The same form of punishment was meted OTt 
in any cases of a glaring nature where caste customs 
had been broken. These fines were collected by the 
revenue officer of the district in which the 0 ^"?“ 
had been committed It was further 

fmes harfeen 

SIS a S a™ 


1 The law on this subject is now in 
laws — Ed 


conformiiy with ih*- rnghdi 
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the public treasury, and in exchange they are allowed 
to keep all the fines they collect for minor offences 
against caste customs, or other peccadilloes. One can 
well imagine that all their energies are directed to 
preventing any persons from going unpunished.^ 

As to more serious crimes, such as theft, homidde, 
&c., either the ruling prince, his minister, or the 
governor of a province usually passed sentence on 
ttiem The governors, however, had not the right to 
condemn a man to capital punishment without the 
ruler’s sanction Thieves, as a rule, got off by giving 
up what they had stolen, and a good deal more besides, 
if they had it. The unfortunate man whose goods were 
stolen only received a very small portion of what he 
had lost, by far the larger portion remaining in the 
hands of the judge who had kindly consented to look 
into the matter. Highway robbery was punished by 
mutilation — the i^ht hand, nose, and ears of the 
robber being cut oflL 

Murder itself was rarely punished by death. If the 
person accused was rich and knew what to give to the 
governor who tried the case, means could always be 
round to divert well merited punishment from the 
culprit. If the offender was a poor man, they took 
away the litde that he possessed and banished him and 
his family from the province 

Thus the most abominable outrages on society were 
encouraged or only lightly punished in India, whilst 
imaginary crimes invariably entailed punishment on 
any who might be accused of them. A poor Pariah 
was put to death in Tanjore for having hurled a stone 
at and killed a bull dfedicated to Siva, which was 
devastating all the rice-fields in the neighbourhood I 
knew another man of the same caste whose hand was 
cut off for having killed, also with a stone, a calf which 
was trespassing on his field. He too would have certainly 
lost his life had he not been able to prove that the 
offence was unintentional, and had not several persons 
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the contents of his strong box into the prince’s treasury, 
harsher measures, such as torture, are resorted to.^ 
Mahomedans treat even the Brahmins in their service 
with the same seventy. But, it must be admitted, the 
latter only experience the kind of treatment that they 
have so often inflicted on their fellows No one can 
be harder, more cruel, or more pitiless towards the 
poor agricultunsts than a Brahmin invested with 
authority, when he sees a chance of wringing money 
from them. Nevertheless there are many Hindus, and 
Brahmins parucularly, who endure with unshaken 
firmness and courage the most horrible tortures 
inflicted on them, even when their lives are in danger, 
rather than give up their treasures I have known 
Brahmins who have been thus persecuted for yrar 
after year and without success. They may be seen with 
their bodies so covered with bruises and wounds, that 
they appear to be but one large festering sore, a prey 
to all kinds of vermin, and in this sad plight all relief 
IS denied them, even to the extent of refusing dressing 
for their wounds 

If the poor prisoner survives these cruel tortures, his 
tormentors, astonished at his fortitude, will set him at 
liberty, ashamed at last of their unsuccessful efforts at 
coercion. This faculty of bearing the most excruciating 
pain with calm endurance is very common among the 
Hindus. There are some, however, who are not thus 
gifted by nature, and who, after resisting as long as 
possible, at length submit and come to terms with their 
oppressors. These weaker members receive a present, 
perhaps, of a new turban or a piece of cloth. Their 
persecutors express much regret at having been obliged 
to resort to such harsh measures, remarking at the 
same time that their victims might have spared 
themselves much pain and torment by acceding to their 
requests in the first instance. The victims are then 
restored to their former honours and employments 
Filled with the desire to recoup themselves for their 
losses, they seize ever)' opportunity for extortion, until 
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they become rich once more and forced to 
their plunder. But whatever crimes they may o^mit 
or whatever tortures they may endure, no dbgrace is 
attached to either. The Mnaity of death itself leaves 
no stain on the memory of tlie man who has undergone 
this supreme punishment; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, no sort of disgrace is reflected on the family 
of the victim A Brahmin would be degraded and 
banished from his caste for haring eaten food which 
had been prepared, or drunk water that had been 
drawn, by a person of lower caste; but were he convicted 
of stealing, of uttering rile calumnies, of attempting 
to take another man’s life, or of betraying his pnnce 
or country, none of these offences would prevent his 
appearing without fear or shame in public, or would 
hinder his being well received everywhere. 

In civil as well as in criminal cases, when the evidence 
does not completely establish a fact, the Hindus often 
have recourse to ordeals to decide the point at issue. 
There are four ordeals generally recognized among 
Hindus, namely, by the scales, by fire, by water, and 

It^is not the magistrates only who order these trials 
by ordeal. Anyone has the right to o" 
tral. Thus, if a theft has been committed, toe h<^ 
of a household compels each member to undergo w 
ordeal. In the same way, the head of a 
force it upon aU the inhabitants on whom cnnunai 
Ly «... and a jealnn. bnstand w 

flie^ same m die ease of his 

doubts. These ordeals sometimes produce such an e 

Appenda VI - 
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, often occasion deplorable miscarriages of justice, and 
. result in the conviction of innocent persons, who, strong 
in the knowledge of their innocence, fondly believe 
I diat the natural course of things will be reversed in 
their favour^ 

A certain young woman who lived dose to my house 
' became the victim of her husband’s jealous suspidons. 
To prove her innocence, he forced her to plunge her 
arm up to the elbow into a bath of boiling oil. The 
I unhappy woman, sure of her inviolable virtue, did not 
httitate to obey, and the result was that she was most 
frightfully scalded. The wound became inflamed and 
[[ blistered, finally mortified, and caused the unhappy 
‘ woman’s death. 

• No doubt the disregard of the sanctity of an oath 
5 prevailing among the Hindus has, to a certain extent. 


This method of deadinv a case, degrading example as it is of 
the foolish beliefs of which the human mind is capable, was 
common enough amongst all anaent heathen nations Indeed it 
was nul m existence in most Christian countries till the thirteenth 
«ntury In the belief that it was impossible, even in the most 
barbarous ages, for the obvious abuses of this system to have 
escaped the eyes of the judges who were bound to uphold it, 
s^e people have suggested that, while the long ceremonious 
ptaym and exorcisms which preceded the ordew were going 
determine the guilt or innocence of 
^ their demeanour, and that in the former case 
L I**® while in the latter they found means. 

. ^ "7 application of medicines or drugs or by some other 
ensure their passing through the ordeal safe and 
bv appeals moreover that Hindu judges used to protea 
c^i> 9 i tv)*®" r accused who were to undergo any dangefous 

wan nF . *"if' , ‘"a*®"**! in some provinces, if a stolen olnea 
Older “ 8°^ Ornament, the judges would 

nerson ,»***** water to be brought, and each suspected 
nlace in ® slballer vessel of soft clay, which he had to 

dissolve,!** farg®*" vessel These soft earthen vessels were easily 
at die Ko,'," **.,5!®***^’ property was generally found 

was no^eTr^?^* *® '“W ®acaped undiscovlred. and there 

take place - Dubois 

But It cnme by ordeal is not entirely dead even now 

fact 15 iiieg^' ^ ™“P***®*^ *Be regular court, and in 
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necessitated the adoption of this system of trial by 
ordeal 

Certain it is that there is no nation in the world who 
think so lightly of an oath or of perjury The Hindu 
will fearlessly call upon all his gods — celestial, terrestial, 
and infernal — to witness his good faith in the least 
of his undertakings, but should fresh circumstances 
demand it, he would not have the smallest scruple in 
breaking the word that he had so solemnly pledged 
Woe to the imprudent person who confides to Hindus 
any private matter that affects his fortune, his honour, 
or his lifel IF it served their purpose, they would 
divulge it without any hesitation 
The unscrupulous manner in which Hindus will 
peijure themselves is so notonous that they afe^ never 
called upon to make a statement on oath in their own 
courts of justice, unless they are persons who bear an 
exceptionally high character^ 

But the jurisprudence of the Hindus, like the rest 
of their political institutions, has undergone a comply 
change since a great European Power has dominated 
the country. Regular courts of justice have been 
established at great expense in every distnct to protect 
the rights and settle the differences of persons of all 
classes, irrespective of rank, position, and casw 
this is, undoubtedly, one of the greatest benefits that 
a just and enlightened Government can bestow on an) 
country. However much opinions may differ as to me 
usages of these courts, it seems to me that no « 
deny that they have already been productive of immense 
benefit Nowadays ei’ery member of society can rest 

1 ;«i» WM ». « “to" 

no lutte sUn the general aredib,Ui> of the nc q 

ma chos, Str John an^agC 

Xnown. ^^Ttere a person ™ offjlri?., ihrough » 

a calm communication was ® rcuh did noi 

«dl-infom.ed «nd trastuorth^^^^^^ J falsehood bad either 
or from mtsapptehension * Ed 
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assured that, sooner or later, the wrongs under which 
he suffers, either in his person or his property, will 
be redressed, and he can also rely unreseri'edly upon 
the impartiality of his judges, an advantage he ivas far 
from enjoying under the iron rule of his former 
despotic masters. At the same dme, it must be admitted 
that the present judicial system has by no means realized 
all the objects for which it was established Indeed, 
how could anyone reasonably expect that such a huge 
measure of reform would be sealed with perfection 
from its very commencement^ Every creation of the 
human brain can ahvays be improved upon when the 
light of experience has shown up its defects and 
revealed the mistakes that have been committed. For 
example, the fact cannot be disguised that the slow 
and cautious method of procedure which is customary 
in a European court of law is by no means adapted 
to the majonty of Hindus, who from their straitened 
circumstances and the nature of their occupations 
cannot afford such long and expensive modes of 
litigation Is It likely that they would find it convenient 
to wait about at the place where justice is dispensed. 
It may be for many oays, till their turn to be heard 
comes, leaving, as they must, in the meantime their 
families without any means of subsistence? From this 
point of view the new system is all to the advantage 
of the nch and influential and to the detriment of the 
poor, against whom the former can bring vexatious 
suits witii impunity So great is the dread amongst the 
poorer Hindus of these lengthy processes, and of the 
prolonged absences from their homes which they entail, 
tliat when they are cued to appear as witnesses before 
these new tribunals, they will often spend large sums 
in biibing the official who brings the summons, if any 
means whatever can be found by which they can elilde 
the hateful business If brawls or quarrels arise in a 
village, the neighbours, far from interposing and trying 
to restore peace, retire promptly to tlieir own houses, 
terribly afraid lest they may be called as witnesses in 
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court, and dius waste much precious time which 
othennse might be profitably employed in the fields 
or in the house. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this seems to be 
tliat under the new system of judicial administration 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the peculiar 
character, disposition, and prejudices of the people for 
whose benefit it was devised It tvas not sufficiently 
borne in mind that nowhere in the whole world is 
.here another race of men so obstinate, so deceitfiil, 
and so Iidgious as the Hindus, partly from faults of 
training and partly from their deep-seated attachment 
to caste customs. What we should think trifles appear 
to them of the utmost importance, and are often the 
cause of lawsuits. I defy the most active, zealous, and 
intelligent judge, especially in view of the enormous 
tract of country over which he has to administer jushce 

I defy him, I repeat, to hear one-fifth of uie 

grievances, either real or imaginary, which people aic 
ready to pour into his ears Three-fourdis 
the legal proceedings have to do with the 
concerns, mough they are far from being 
^chbr^e complainants. They are usualTy about ^ 
dSL, quarrels,^ slanders, trifling assaults wiAout 
bloodshed, petty larcency, &c. The 
S maJm might ^ wdl be SS 

jurisdiction of the higher courts 
■hands of village /mtietojoB or petty * 

composed of the tet 

and without appwl. It their duties 

tat these suboidmate «um i>«> 

wth ve^^f^EiS Sti 
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value of the matter in dispute. 

Of the penalties sanctioned by the European courts 
of justice, imprisonment for debt, amongst others, 
strikes the Hindus as a ridiculous expedient, and it is 
one at which they often laugh. To be deprived of 
liberty without any additional coercion or torture 
appears to them no punishment at all. Any Hindu who 
has sufficient private means would be quite contented 
never to leave his house night or day; he would be 
m a state of indolent repose, chewing betel, smoking 
his pipe, eating, drinking, and sleeping without taking 
the least interest in what was going on in the world 
outside 

There are two classes of persons who are imprisoned 
for debt* firstly, those who are fraudulent debtors, who 
can pay but refuse to do so, and whom torture alone 
would bring to their senses; and, secondly, those who 
are absolutely insolvent The first of these two classes 
will go to prison with the utmost indifference, while 
the second are positively delighted to be sent there, 
because the aggrieved party is obliged to feed them 
while they are in prison. And what can be more pleasing 
to Hindus than to be maintained in idleness? It must 
be borne in mind that most Hindus, when they borrow 
money, do so with the lurking hope that circumstances 
will arise, or that they will think of some expedient, 
by which they will be able to elude repayment. Thus 
strong measures have to be resorted to as the only 
means by which payment can be exacted from such 
very unscrupulous debtors. When the time for payment 
comes and the creditor demands his money, the debtor 
declares he has none and begs for further grace, 
sw^nng by all his gods that he will pay everything, 
capital and interest, at the time stipulated. More time 
I? E^ntod, once ard even twice, and each time the 
debtor’s fine promises end in smoke. At last the creditor 
becomes tired of these interminable delays, grows angry, 
®vrest5 the debtor in the name either of the ruler 
of the country or of the governor of the province*. 
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The creditor forbids his debtor to eat or drink mthout 
his permission, and at the same time he himsdf is 
bound to fast If this method does not succeed, the 
creditor places a huge stone on the debtor’s head and 
a similar one on his own, and thus burdened they 
remain motionless opposite each other, exposed to the 
heat of the sun; or they walk till one of them faints 
from exhaustion; or they both stand on one foot like 
cranes; or sometimes the creditor seizes the debtor’s 
cattle and shuts them up, forbidding anyone to feed 
them until payment has been made in full. At last the 
debtor is so worried that he is unable to bear it any 
longer, he comes to terms, pays a large sum on account, 
and gives good security for the remainder Creditor 
and debtor tlien part on the best of terms Very often 
the creditor is so bard pushed himself that he is obliged 
to relinquish a part of what is due to him in order 
to get back some of his money 
Is it likely, I may ask, that men who carry obsunacy 
and tenacity to such lengths would be alarmed at the 
prospect of enjoying a few idle weeks in pnsM 
The only object of a pnson, according to the Hindus, 
is to prevent me accuse or the cnminal running away. 
No chsgrace is attached to impnsonment, and conse- 
quendy it is no punishment at all In tact mere 
rmprisonment is not looked upon as a punishment even 
by magistrates in native provinces Everyone cond^n^ 
to pnson has to undergo more or less 
acrarding to the gravity of his J® and 

trifling misdemeanour, the delinquent is beaten 

teeBymTSndiis are agreed *at die la™ 

mtrodeced by ^^'rS^sider 

conaiderably on the side of 1™^^ 

To and^order aniong« a n^ 
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impression whatever on these apathetic people. The 
sight of an execution, from moving the spectators 
to feelings of pity or compassion, is only looked upon 
as an amusement; and they are even much diverted 
by the convulsive contortions of the poor wretch who 
is hanging on the gallows Perhaps the utter want of 
feeling shown by the crowd under these circumstances 
was one of the reasons why native princes so rarely 
resorted to capital punishment. Probably they reflected 
that punishments were inflicted quite as much for the 
sake of their deterrent effect on others as for the 
chastisement of the guilty. Mutilation appeared to them 
to be a much more efficacious way of repressing vice. 
Criminals deprived of nose, ears, or right hand, 
dragmng out their miserable existence before the eyes 
of alT men, were living and lasting witnesses of the 
severity of the law, and their woeful appearance seiwed 
as a daily example to others See, they seemed to say 
to every passer-by, what a sad fate awaits those who 
break the laws’ 

The death penalty, on the other hand, barely excites 
a passing terror, and I very much doubt whether the 
fear of it ever restrained any Hindu who was bent on 
committing a crime 


9 


. Military System of the Hindus — Ancient and Modem 
Methods of Warfare — The Material formerly composing their 
H j Military Game of Chess invented by the 
nidus — Pobgars — Different Weapons that have been in Use 
at vanous Times in India 

Here my .self-imposed task should have been brought 
a close, for it is hardly to be expected that I can 
treat the subject-matter of this chapter satisfactorily, 
seeing how foreign it is to my profession. However, 
the public monuments of India, both civil 
Md religious, commemorate some ■war, and as all the 
mdu books are filled with descriptions of feats of 
arms and accounts of battles, I thought that a feiv 
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details on this subject would not be entirely out of 
place in such a work as the present. ^ ‘ 

Ihe Kshainyas. or kings, and their descendants thi* 
Rajputs formerly held undisputed sway m India and 

All ® military profession 

All this, however, has nowadays undergone a complete 
change, ambition having found a way through ^this 
hard and fast rule. At the present time there are very 
few native rulers who belong to the old wamor caS 
In this case, as in many others, the strongest have 
setred the reins of government. Indeed, m many 
provinces one may find princes of very low origin, 
who by their courage, their talents, or their intnmes 
have laiscd themselves to their high posiuon In the 
same way the profe<ision of arms has now been thrown 
open to men of all castes, from the Brahmin to the 
Pariah. On the one hand one may see a Brahmin who 
has attained the rank of commander-in-chief of an 
army, while on the other hand, especially in the 
Mahratta armies, you may see them serving as common 
troopers. 

Tliough the habits of the Hindus appear more likely 
to impair their courage tlian to make them good 
soldiers, the an of war nevertheless seems to have been 


as well understood by them from very early times as 
any odier, and those who followed the military 
profession have always been held in high esteem. In 
fact, military officers took rank in the soaal scale 
immediately after the pnestbood The Brahmins 
themselves, actuated by motives either of gratitude or 
of self-interest, allowed them to participate in some of 
their own high prerogatives, such as the valued 
privileges of being allowed to hear the Vedas read and 
of wearing die triple cord. But however much the 
Hindus may have honoured the profession of arms, 
and however full their nauonal histones may be of 
wars, conquests, sieges, batdes, victones, and defeats, 
it is nevertheless remarkable that no nauon has shown 
at every epoch in its history so little skill m military 
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science. When pitiless conquerors, at the head of savage 
and warlike hordes, forced their way over the northern 
mountains and spread themselves like a devastating 
torrent over the fertile provinces of India, the peaceable 
and docile inhabitants were unable to offer any effectual 
resistance. They saw their towns and villages ravaged 
by fire and sword, while rivers of blood, ingloriously 
and fruitlessly spQt, deluged their fields, llie readiness 
with which they bent thdr necks beneath their 
oppressors’ yoke, and the feebleness of the efforts 
which they put forth to recover their independence, 
proved how inferior they were in courage and discipline 
to the proud Tartars who invaded and conquered 
them. 

The wars of India may be classified under three 
heads those of the mythical ages, those of the ancient 
kings, and those of modern times Bv the last I mean 
only the internecine wars between native princes before 
the tune when these princes, convinced of the 
supenority of European military sdence, determined 
to introduce foreigners amongst their troops, and to 
this end enlisted in their sendee those European 
adventurers who offered to help them in their 
undertakings. It was an imprudent policy, and the 
native princes did not see until too late the danger of 
surrounding themselves with such intriguing and 
ambitious auxiliaries. 

I will say nothing about the wars of the gods and 
the giants, which the majority of Hindu books describe 
wth equal bombast and prolixity. Such exaggerated 
flights of imagination can hardly be considered worthy 
of a place in serious history. It is always the same story 
®^®™ies of giants whose heads touched the stars, and 
who were mounted on elephants of proportionate size. 
One of these giants, for example, is depicted as 
upheaving the very firmament with his shoulders, giving 

®“ch a violent shock as to overthrow all the gods 
^o dwelt therein, and thereby warning them of what 
they might expect from an adversary of such prowess. 
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On the other hand, a god who is about to engage 
these formidable enemies takes the earth for his chariot, 
a rainbow for his bow, and Vishnu for an arrow. He 
shoots this extraordinary missile, and with one shot 
overthrows an immense aty, in which all the villains 
that he is pursuing are entrenched, burying them all 
in the fallen ruins of the city. 

Ab uno disce omnes I do not think that the history of 
the wars of the ancient kings of India is one whit less 
absurd. It is only the poets who have undertaken the 
tjisk of transmitting details to posterity, and as Hindu 
poets are not wont to do things by halves, they have 
freely availed themselves of the privilege of exaggera- 
tion and embelishment Facts are so interwoven with 
foolish and senseless efforts of the imagination that it 
IS impossible to disentangle the truth Why should one 
feel astonished at Xerxes bmng able to gather togemer 
and maintain a million soldiers when he set forth to 
conquer Greece^ Such an army would have fom^ 
only a small detachment of one of the armies ot the 
kings of India. These latter never took the field at the 
head of less than several hundreds of 
fighting men' If the reader wll 
remarltod several times, namely, that only 
IS extraordinary and extravagant has the power ot 
pleasing the H^du, he hardily be astonis^d^^ 
Strange mama which has induced Hindu authors to 
carry^exaggeration even to puerility. In wery “unt^ 
Srs adapt their work to the taste of the public, 
being anxious to gam from them the greatest possi 
approbation The maxim, 

Rien n'est beau que le vrai. le vrai seul est amiable. 
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Such, indeed, were the component parts of the army 
of Porus, Yrho was vanquished and taken prisoner on 
the banks of the Hydaspes by Alexander. 

No one at ihe present day denies the fact that the 
Hindus invented the military game of chess ^ 

It is very evident that it was the composition and 
tactics of the ancient Hindu armies that originally 
suggested the^jrame. The Hindus, in fact, called it 
duavr-emgam Though with some few small variations 
we have adopted their method of playing, it must be 
admitted that the innovations which we.have introduced 
in the shapes and names of the pieces are certainly 
not happy. What can be more ridiculous than the 
casdes which move about from place to place, the 

* The following is the story, according to Oriental writers, of how 
this game was invented At the beginning of the fifth century of 
the Christian era a very powerful young monarch was reigning 
in India, who was of excellent character, but who allowed himself 
to be corrupted by flatterers This pnnce soon forgot that the 
love of the people is the only sure support of a throne The 
Brahmins and Rajahs uttered many remonstrances, but in vain 
Intoxicated by hts greatness, which he fancied was unassailable, 
he despised their counsels Accordingly a Brahmin named Sissa 
undertook to open the young monarch’s eyes by strategy To this 
he invented tlic rame of chess, in which the king, though 
the most important of all Uie pieces, can nevertheless neither 
wtack nor defend himself without the assistance of his subjects 
This game speedily became famous, and the king expressed his 
anxiety to learn it Sissa, while teaching him the rules, made him 
realize some important truths which up to that time he had failed 
m grasp, and the monartdi wishing to show his gratitude to the 
Brahmin asked him what he would like as a reward Sissa replied 
that he would he satisfied with as much nee as could be placed 
on the sixty-four squares of the chess-board by putting one gram 
I'to first, two on the second, four on the third, and so on, 
the number on each square always doubling The king cheerfullj 
agreed to such an apparently modest demand But the treasurers 
soon Mnvmced their master that he had pledged himself lo,, an 
art of munificence which, in spue of all his treasure and vast 
Mtates, he would be quite unable to fulfil Sissa at once seized 
the imponunity of pointing out to the monarch how easy it was 
to abuse the best tntenuons of a sovereign if he were not 
perpetually on his guard against those who surrounded him 
— Dubois 
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queen who rushes about fighting with the king’s people, 
or the bishops who occupy such an exalted position? 

As with us, the most important piece on the Hindu 
chessboard is the king*. The second piece, which we 
call the queen^, they term the mantn, a title which 
signifies a minister of state, who is also Commander- 
in-chief of the army Chanots^ occupy (he place of our 
bishops. Like us, the Hindus have knights, but instead 
of our batdemented castles they have elephants*. The 
'pawns or foot-soldiers are, as with us, the simple rank 
and file of which the army is composed. The 
chess-board is called by the Hindus die por-sthakm, or 
field of batde 

But to return to the ancient Hindu armies In the 
first line came the elephants. It is certain that these 
animals carried castles or howdahs on their backs, 
containing several men armed with javelins. But I think 
It would be wrong to suppose that these casdcs or 
howdahs were of any great size, as might be imagined 
from certain illustrations. Like those which may still 
be found in the present day amongst the amies ot 
some Eastern princes, these towers or howdahs 
resembled large boxes without lids, as long and m 
broad as a large bed, placed crosswise on the back trt 
the elephant, and capable of holding six or swen 
archers^when sitting in Oriental fashion Thou^ an 
elephant is very strong, so as to be able ^ 
small cannons and their carnages, 
a limit to its powers, and naturally a much ^ 
erection, with a still larger number of men m it, wouW 
be a burden, under which even an elephant wou 
succumb. And there is yet another point, namely, 

iThe Arab and Persian name for chess » ’the tmg's game 

S m this piece was called Jnm the Pei^ian /«, 

which means „ elephants — Dibois 
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difficulty of fixing a lofty structure wi* any de^ee 
of security on an elephant’s back, a difficulty which 
would be rendered practically insurmountable by toe 
brusque movements and rolling gait of the ammal. Be 
this as it may, elephants in days ^^e by were 
formidable adversaries amongst these half-disciplined 
nations They broke toe ranks, frightened the horses, 
trampled toe soldiers underfoot; and at the same time 
it was very difficult to wound them, on account of 
their hard and horny epidermis. These powerful 
creatures are still employed in the armies of native 
princes, but rather from ostentation than from any 
warlike purpose that they serve. A native general or 
senior officer considers an elephant to be toe 
mount befitting his dignity; the animal being usually 
covered with magnificent trappings It is only with 
great difficulty that elephants can be made to stand 
fire, though every method is employed to familiarize 
them with it. Without these precautions the rattle of 
firearms and the squibs that are hurled at them would 
excite them to frenzy, and would consequently cause 
the death of their nders. 

They were also used for battering the gates of 
besieged towns, and it was with a view to counteracting 
this that most of toe gates were thickly studded on 
the outside ivith long and stout iron spikes. 

In the Mogul armies, before the introduction of 
European tactics, an elephant always marched in the 
van, bearing on its head a long pole, from which 
floated a large flag. Sometimes this was followed by 
another elephant carrying a rich howdah, on which 
was placed a box containing a priceless relic, which 
usually was, if one may believe it, an actual hair from 
Mahomet’s beard 

The chief service which these animals render 
nowadays is in toe transport of artillery and equipage 
When a_swamp, a ditch, a canal, or any other obstacle 
arrests the progress of the bullocks that drag toe 
cannon, one or more elephants are brought up to push 
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the gun-carriage with their heads and trunks and thus 
help them over the difHcuIty When rivers which are 
not fordable have to be crossed, elephants are often 
used to carry men and heavy baggage over on their 
backs. But the sendees of these animals are dearly 
bought, considering the vast expense which their food 
and keep entail. Thus they are falling more and more 
into disuse Every day the camel is growing in favour 
as being more patient and tractable 
Chariots formed the second division of the ancient 
Hindu armies. If one may believe what early Hindu 
wnters say, these chariots were used in considerable 
numbers and were of considerable size. That of the 
king was the most magnificent The rest belonged to 
his subordinate chiefs When two hostile armies met, 
the leaders on each side were in the habit of 
interchanging compliments with each other before 
joining batde One, for instance, would drop an arrow 
just short of his adversary's chanot, and the other 
would return the salute Splendid horses were harnessed 
to these war-chariots. One reads in the Bhagavata that 
one of the old kings of India, when setting out on a 
campaign, harnessed a troop of demons to his chanot, 
to ensure the pace being good The chariots were 
usually ornamented all round with large bells, which 
made a great noise, and this custom is still ocrasionai y 
observed at the present time in the case of 
carnages The latter, however, in no way resemble the 
ancient war-chariots, about which I have not been able 
to collect any trustworthy information 
The cavalry formed the third division Indian generals 

in ancient times, however, did not "ly "’"f 

The infantry played the pnncipal part in dieir 

which is contrary to the practice of more modern 
» Whicn IS coniM 7 r whatever was 


arm 

wars 


wars, V whatever was 
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borrowed from the Tartars, who had invaded their 
country, and whose superiority in arms they had been 
forced to acknowledge to their cost. 

The Moguls and Mahrattas, the two rival powers who 
for a long while disputed the supremacy of India, 
placed on some occasions as many as 100,000 horse 
in the field. The Mahratta princes combined could 
have commanded as many as 300,000 horse. But they 
never knew how to utilize this unwieldy multitude to 
Its full advantage, because they did not understand 
how to manoeuvre it in a scienufic manner The lessons 
which the European invaders gave them time after 
time, for more than 300 years, seem hardly to have 
taught them to appreciate their mistakes Even at the 
end of this long period, and when it was too late to 
mend matters, there was a vast inferiority in their 
tactics compared with those of their dreaded opponents. 
They never could be brought to understand the value 
of strict discipline, e^od tactical handling, orderly 
amngements in marching and camping, and, in short, 
aU the skilled dispositions by which it is possible to 
manoeuvre large bodies of troops without confusion, 
iney thought their work was done when they had 
coi|«ted a miscellaneous horde of men, who marched 
to battle m a disorderly mass and fell upon the enemy 
''t method or concerted plan 

ndian armies always contain a large number of chiefs 
no command as many troopers as they are able to 
ise at meir own expense Each recruit bnngs his own 
orse, which remains his private property. He receives 
Tf for himself and for the keep of his horse. 

^ horse, he is dismissed as 

v'® certainly puts the State to little 
^ renders the cavalry as a body less 
for close quarters the rider’s first care is 

when belongs to himself; nay, often, 

to flurht much danger, he will take 

is order to charge. Desertion indeed 

y common in the armies of Indian princes. As a 
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:h deserters, nor are 
it^ In order to ensure 
hiefs are in the habit 
and this prevents a 
n deserting, as they 
Nevertheless, whole 
down their arms m 
take them up again 
It IS by no means 
of troops to refu$e 

soldiere, too, frequently put their generals under arrest, 
send them to prison, menace them sword in band, or 
try to intimidate them by loud threats and insults The 
generals, strange to say, wUl calmly and patiently put 
up with these mudnous outbursts Usmly they will 
j»y the mudneers a part of their arrears and promise 
the rest in a short time Quiet is then restored, and 
the men return to duty undl another such occasion 
presents itself 

Although these undisaplined mercenaries make very 
inferior troops, still there are instances on record of 
honourable and brave conduct among their chiefs, 
especially among Mahomedan chiefs of high rank The 
latter never cry for quarter, and, even when the day 
is going against them, they will not retreat a step as 
long as they have the support of a few of their followers 
Flight or retreat under such circumstances is considered 
by them even more ignominious than it is by their 
European opponents 

The ordinary cavalry troopers, be they Mahomedan 
or Mabratta, are usually very badly mounted, and their 
equipments are still worse Nevertheless, their weedy- 
looking chargers are so inured to fadgue and so 
accustomed to pnvadon that they will make, ivith only 
a little coarse hay for food, a succession of forced 
marches whidi would be quite beyond the capafailiues 
of our best European cavalry, covering as th^ 
sometimes do as much as sixty miles a day Mounted 


rule, little trouble is taken to catc 
they severely punished when caugl 
fidelity amongst their troops the cl 
of keeping their pay in arrear, 
large number of mercenaries froi 
fear to lose what is due to them 
armies have been known to throw 
face of the enemy and refuse to 
until they had received their pay 
a rare occurrence for large bodies 
to set out on a march for a simil: 
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on these wretched animals, detachments of troops are 
able to cover great distances, and to sweep down 
suddenly on districts from which they were supposed 
to be far away. It must not be supposed that there 
are not very good horses to be found, especially in 
the Southern provinces of India; but they are only to 
be bought for very high prices that are quite beyond 
the means of ordinary persons. Only the chiefs possess 
really fine horses. They take remarkably good care of 
them. They usually decorate them in various ways, and 
often paint their bodies in different colours. They train 
them in an extremely clever manner, and ride them 
most gracefully. Many indeed would be able to carry 
off prizes in our European riding-schools. The 
Mahrattas, for instance, accustom their horses to stop 
at a given signal. The rider dismounts and goes away, 
leaving his steed loose Sometimes for hours together 
the animal will remain as still as a milestone until his 
master returns. A horse-stealer who one day came 
across a solitary steed, which had thus been left without 
anyone to look after it, mounted it and ralloped off 
The owner of the horse, seeing from a (Stance what 
had happened, thereupon gave the call by which he 
always stopped the animal. At the sound of its master’s 
voice the horse perceived its mistake and stood stock 
sail. In spite of every effort on the part of the thief 
It refused to budge, whereupon the latter thought it 
more prudent to take to flight on his own two legs 
troopers, Mahomedan and Mahratta, are armed 
wth lances, javelins, and kathans, or daggers. Some few 
blunderbusses in addition, while others have 
**'“J™rent sabres A few may be seen armed with 
nothing but the whip or switch which they use in 
'Urging on their horses. Each man, in short, is expected 
to arm himself at his own expense, and consequently 
a remarkable variety may be noticed in the equipments 
a troop of native cavalry. 

Th^ march in the most irregular fashion, and have 
no idea of regular military movements. Indeed, any 
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such knowledge would be of litde or no use to them, 
for they vei^ rarely take part in a pitched battle All 
their campaigns are reduced to mere skiimishes and 
constant surprises on one side or the other, in which 
very little blood is shed The chief operations of native 
armies are confined to ravaging the country that tliey 
happen to be passing through, without distinction of 
fnend or foe, and pillaging without mercy all the 
defenceless inhabitants, who are put to inconceivable 
tortures in die attempt to force them to disgorge 
imaginary treasure that they never possess. 

The infantry is, if possible, in even a worse plight; 
or at any rate it was up to the tune when native princes 
were induced to admit European adventurers into their 
service, to reorganize and drill their armies 

The ancient kings of India placed most reliance on 
their infantry. It formed the fourth division of 
armies, and was numerically larger than the other 
three. It formed, in fact, the mam strength of the 
combined forces At the present day, too, it constitute! 
the principal, and indeed almost the only, force of the 
smaller native princes who are known by the ^ 
PohgarsK These Pohgars rarely have any cavalry, t ic 
sma^ess of their revenues and the character ^ the 
country they inhabit rendering it almost impossible to 

"rh^Poftgan in many respects resemble die 
JoM of Middle Ago{who f™-" * 
ventured boldly to defy the royal authority They a 
fairly numerous in the vanous districts of the • ■ 

and\hey were much more numerous ® ^ ,iL 
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territories surrounded them; and the latter, unable to 
suppress these turbulent vassals for fear that they would 
pwage and devastate their own states, tried to live 
amicably with them. 

These Pohgars or self-styled princes made war 
according to methods of their own. The use of cannon 
was unknoivn to them; their only arms being arrows, 
pikes, and flindocks. They never risked a pitched battle 
When attacked by a superior force they took refuge 
in their jungles or on their mountains. Their object 
would be to surprise the advanang enemy in some 
defile Lying in ambush behind trees or thick 
brushwood, diey would pour well-directed volleys upon 
their opponents, fordng them to retire in disorder 
with considerable loss. It was in the midst of their 
jungles or on the tops of their mountains that the 
English, after much labour and the loss of many men, 
managed to lay hands upon these brigand chiefs and 
their lawless followers. Only by these means were the 
neivcomers able to restore peace and tranquillity in 
provinces which had previously been the scene of 
perpetual outrages 

The art of laying qut camps is as little known to 
Indian generals as that of marching an army. The 
greatest confusion always reigns both in their encamp- 
ments and on the march. When an army makes a halt, 
the most important point, of course, is to see that 
there is a good supply of water close at hand. This is 
not always to be found where it is wanted, especially 
at certain times of the year, and whole armies have 
been reduced to the direst straits by being temporarily 
depnv^ of this indispensable element, the want of 
which is much more keenly felt in a tropical climate 
than elsewhere. 

An officer usually goes on ahead, selects a suitable 
site for the camp, and there sets up a large flag, which 
« visible from a long distance Each division then 
enc^ps^ in any sort of order beyond this landmark 
bach chief pities his tent in the midst of his own 
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followers, and hoists his distinctive banner. Confusion 
and disorder prevail everywhere Things are, however, 
a little more orderly around the commander-in-chiers 
tent. Fairly good discipline is also maintained in the 
spot set apart as a market-place. Here provisions and 
commodities of various kinds, pillaged from the countiy 
through which the army has passed, are exposed for 
sale; for the progress of an Indian army is always 
attended by Hre, sword, and robbery. In fact, it is 
considered unnecessary and troublesome to establish 
regular dep6ts for provisions, or in fact to make 
commissariat arrangements of any kind. It was only 
when an army was obliged to pass through a country 
which had already been devastated that these precau- 
tions were considered necessary. Strings of bullocks 
were then employed with the army to carry its 
provisions At all other times the chiefs relied foi their 
commissariat on a crowd of purveyors attracted by the 
hope of gain, and espeaally on the Lambadts, or sukalets, 
piofcssional pillagers, whom I have already descnbed, 
and who kept the camp market well supplied by their 
continual raids on the unfortunate inhabitants ol the 
surrounding country. 

The most abominable debauchery is openly authorircd 
among the soldiery, especially in Mabomed^an armws. 
A special quarter in the camp is set apart for the vile 
and depiaved wretches who give themselves up to this 

hideous form of prostitution. j.cniHMlv 

Charlatans of all kinds swarm m ^ J 

camps. There are conjurers, Siis' 

titrhtrrone dancers, acrobats, quacks, pickpockets, Jakiis, 
retioTmend, cants, blind min; and 

Slier is generally followed 

srss-sjstris 

sss sriT-R a H-.» 
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Mahratta armies are less troubled with these en- 
cumbrances, for they often make forced marches, and 
it would be impossible for the followers to keep up 
with them. 

The generals’ tents, especially in the case of 
Mahomedans, are very large and commodious Oriental 
taste and luxury are conspicuous in them They are 
richly adorned, and provided with every kind of 
comtort They aie divided into several compartments, 
some of which are destined for the wives or concubines 
of these pleasure-loving commanders, who are almost 
invariably accompanied by their women. Even in the 
midst of a tumultuous camp, Indian princes and 
generals never neglect anything that can pander to 
their sensuality. 

One may well believe that it is easy to surprise a 
camp composed of such a rabble There are rarely any 
outposts The spies who are maintained in the hosule 
camp partly supply this deficiency, for, as soon as they 
perceive anything unusual going on, they hurry off to 
warn their employers, who are thus prepared to receive 
the enemy. The latter usually retire as soon as they 
perceive that their opponents are on the alert. 
Moreover, surprises and night marches are not at all 
to the taste of Indian warriors, who do not like to be 
deprived of their sleep. Thus it has sometimes 
happened that a mere handful of Europeans has thrown 
into disorder and routed a whole army by unexpected 
attacks of this nature 

Nevertheless, however inferior the people of India 
niay be in discipline and courage, they have one great 
advantage over Europeans, whimi, had they only known 
how to make use of it, would certainly have rendered 
the struggle between them and their formidable 
adversaries much less unequal. I mean their extreme 
^*^™P®f®oce in eating and drinking. Give an Indian 
soldier three or four pounds of rice per week with a 
itlle salt, and on that, with the addition of st little 
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water, he will keep himself in good health, be acbve, 
cheerful, and in condition to undertake forced marches 
for several days consecutively, without suffering any 
inconvenience What a fund of latent force the Indian 
armies possessed in this useful faculty for the purpose 
of harassing and annoying an enemy whom they were 
afraid to meet in pittmed batdes, W who, infinitely 
less abstemious, would soon have become disheartened 
wiAout a plentiful supply of substantial food! 

TTie art of fortifying, besieging, and defending 
strongholds wits equally ne^ected in India. The method 
generally followed was to invest a town and trust to 
famine to force the besieged to capitulate. To take a 
place by assault appeared far too dangerous a 
proceeding to Indian tacticians, consequently it fre- 
quently happened that a wretched little forofied town, 
surrounded by nothing but mud walls and defended 
by a few hundred peasants armed with a few worn-out 
matchlocks, was able to bold out for months against 
the attacks of a host of assailants, who, tired out at 
last by the perseverance of their adversaries, were 
obliged to ignominiously raise the siege Even in recent 
dmes, though they might have learnt by sad experience 
to what horrors a town taken by assault is expose , 
several Indian generals have been known to shut 

themselves up behind walls of mere mud or earth, ana 
« f._ A 9nt/ mierirestion Or 



however, that *e honour of to 
commanttant of any fortress is at 
occasions. However advantageous the 
Shun might he. he woiiid nev» wdhn* 
for should he be weak enough to rt of 

find It difficult to escape the acte? with 

SLSy « ■J^is^uay’hu good 
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name would be for ever tarnished. 

Nevertheless, the art of approaching a fortified 
position by mines and entrenchments has long been 
known to Indian generals When such v/orks have been 
earned as dose to the main fortress as possible, the 
besieged and the besiegers delight in insulting and 
diallen^ng each other by word of mouth. For instance, 
the Hindus will say to the Mahomedans. *If you do 
not now take the place, it will be as great a slur on 
your good name as if you had eaten pork.’ And the 
besiegers will answer ‘If we take the* place, it will be 
as great a disgrace to you as if you had eaten cow’s 
flesh’ Another proof mat bluster is no indication of 
courage 

A d^ice upon which Indians place great reliance 
under such circumstances is enchantment The 
magiaans of either party are called upon to exerdse 
all the resources of their black art. But unfortunately 
the sorcerers of the besiegers are nearly always as 
dever as the sorcerers of the besieged. One charm is 
consequendy nullified by a counter-cbaim, and it comes 
to the same thing in *e end, namely, which side is 
able to display the greater amount of courage and 
skill. Whatever the result may be, however, the 
magicians always enjoy a large share of the glory of 
^cess or bear the greater part of the shame of defeat. 
These absurd illusions were still in vogue when I left 
India 


The fortificadons of the most Important strongholds, 
“P to recent times, consisted of one or two very 
thick walls with lound or triangular towers at the 
angles, on which were placed a few guns very badly 
served The fort v/as surrounded by a broad and deep 
inoat, but as the natives of India did not understand 
® tise of the drawbridge, the ditch was spanned by 
a road leading to the main entrance, which was hidden 
a curtain wall to prevent its being visible from a 
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it very skdfully. Some wear a thick-quilted corselet as 
a cuirass or breast-plate, which, it is said, is impervious 
both to sv/ord and arrow^ But as this breast-plate 
affords no protection against a bullet and is undeniably 
most uncomfortable to wear in a hot climate, its use 
has been almost entirely abandoned. Among the 
offensive weapons of India are bows and arrows. The 
bow measures only about two feet and a half when 
strung, and each arrow is nearly two feet long. These 
are but poor specimens of the weapons which history 
credits the Hindu gods with using The bow used by 
Rama, for instance, was so enormous that the fifty 
thousand men who were employed to bring it to him 
succumbed beneath the burden Vishnu's favourite 
weapon was the chakram, and many of his devotees 
have it branded on their shoulders with a red-hot iron. 
It is still used in some parts, and consists of a metal 
disk about nine or ten inches in diameter, with 
well-sharpened edges. There is a hole in the centre, 
and through this is passed a stick by means of which 
a rapid rotatory motion is given to this disk, which 
flies off and inflicts a severe cut on anyone that it 
strikes 

Large grenades or squibs are also frequently used, 
eight or ten inches long, and armed at one end with 
a keen-edged crescent-shaped blade. These are fired 
off horizontally, and are used to produce confusion 
amongst bodies of cavalry They are less effective than 
our hand-grenades, but carry very much further 
According to Hindu authors, these grenades, called 
vanam, were used in very early times The Ramayana 
speaks of Rama’s vanam as one of his most important 
weapons. It is therefore to be inferred that gunpowder 
ivas known in India in very early times It is quite 
certain that the Hindus possessed the secret of 

* The Greeks, and Romans, and many other nations ot old used 
this sort of cuirass, but they also wore metal ones of differeni 
shapes — Dubois 
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compounding explosive substances long before the 
invasions of Tartars or Europeans Still they can hardly 
have been aware of the terrible effect which these 
inflammable materials can produce when enclosed in 
a metal tube it was reserved for those who conquered 
this peaceable nation to teach them the power of this 
agent of destruction 

The Hindus still use the pike, the dagger, and the 
sword The last is at present their favourite weapon, 
and they have fencing-masters who can teach them to 
use it vnth great skill 

The gun is also much used by them, although in 
their hands‘it is not a very deadly weapon Until quite 
recently they only used matchlocks, and their gunpow- 
der was extremely bad, as indeed it is even at the 
present time Amongst Hindu soldiers musketry pracuce 
IS unknown, as their princes consider that it is a useless 
expense to employ powder for this purpose 

Europeans have recently introduced bronze and 
cast-iron cannon In former times Indian cannon were 
made of iron, and were of enormous calibre From 
these wretched guns they fired stone bdls more than 
a foot in diameter They took no trouble whatever to 
learn how to aim I have read in a manuscriptwntten 
nearly eighty years ago that the Rajah of Tanjore, 
having diclared war against the “ S 

to besiege their fortress at Negapatam. When it di^ 
near, the Dutch fired an iH-directed salvo from *e 
top of the ramparts The Rajah’s troops, obsemng *at 
the balls passed well over their heads, though^ * 


tne oaiis uasacu — - — • , 

they had nothing more to fear the enem/s art^enj 
and labouring under this delusion, they y 
apJnlLied thl Jurt at that mom^t -ha pnttw 

W appfoached a httle «« clota » 
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the fortress, was struck by a cannon ball and shattered 
to pieces The Brahmin got off scot-free with only a 
fright, but his alarm was so great that he ran off as 
fast as he could, and, when he found himself in a 
place of safety, swore by his three hundred and thirty 
million gods that never again would he venture within 
ten miles of any place inhabited by those dogs of 
Feringhis. 
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The Jainf — Dirfcrcnccs between them and the Brahmins^ 
The word Jain, or Jaina, is a compound word 

^Jainifin a hcreiicdl offshoot of Buddhism, and presents 
resemblances to Ixiih Brahmimsm and Buddhism, which have 
been summanred as follows m Elphinstone’s Htstory of India They 
ngiree with the Buddhas in dcn}in(f the existence, or at least the 
aciiMt) and pinvidcncc, of God, in believing in the eternity of 
mailer; in the worship of deified saints, in tncir scrupulous care 
of animal life and all the precautions which it leads to, in 
disclaiming the divine autlionty of the Vedas; and in haviim no 
sacrifices and no respect for fire Tliey agree with the Budemists 
also in considering a state of impassive abstraction as supreme 
felicity, and in all the doctiincs which they hold in common with 
the Hindus They agree with the Hindus in other points, such 
as division of c'sic Tins exists in full force in the south and 
west of India, and can only be said to be dormant in the north-east 
for, though the Jains there do not acknowledge the four classes 
of the Hindus, yet a Jam converted to the Hindu rehmon akes 
his place in one of the castes from whidi he most all along have 
retained the proofs of liis descent, and die Jams themselves have 
numerous divisions of their own, the metmen of whidi are as 
sinci in avoiding inicrmarnagcs and other intercourse m die four 
classes of the Hindus Though they reject the scnptural character 
of the Vedas, they allow diem great autlionty in all matters not 
at vananec with their religion The pnncinal objections to them 
arc drawn from the bloody sacnficcs which they enjoin, and the 
loss of animal life which burnt-offenngs are liable (thougn 
undcsigncdly) to occasion They admit the whole of *e Hmou 
gods, and worship some of them, though they 
entirely subordinate to their own saints, who are, thereiore, me 

JA Baines-s Census Report for 

'second offshaoi from the earlier Braliirinism is found in die 
jam,TftJrm of belief that sull subsists and noug« 
iti this day Its ongin is veiled from us, but it bears b 

to inis oay b caAer form of Buddhism, and it w a 

with the Buddhists, and to ** ,-„_n5ed, but ntual 

orthodoxy The monastic system „ As m 

vias simplified and of die Jams decline to 
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denoting a person who has given up living or thinking 
like other men* A true Jain should entirely renounce 
^1 thoughts of self. He should rise superior to the 
scorn or opposition to which he may be subjected on 
account of his religion, the principles of which he must 
preserve and guard unaltered even to death, being 
fully persuaded that it is the one and only true religion 
on earth, that is, the true primitive religion which was 
given to all mankind. 

In the course of time, the primitive religion gradually 
became considerably corrupted in several essential 
points, and was superseded by the superstitious and 
detestable sophistries of Brahminism. The ancient 
dogmas were forgotten or put aside by the Brahmins, 
who invented an entirely new system of religion, in 
which only a shadowy resemblance can be traced to 
_the old Hindu faith 

them perpetual bliss, instead of complete annihilation Caste 
amon^t the Jams is maintained, and though they have no speaal 
reservation of the priesthood to a class, there is a general tendency 
in that direction, and in some cases Brahmins even are employed 
In later years the Jains seem to have competed with the Brahmins 
in literature and saence, so that they fell into disfavour, and 
would very probaoly have succumbed but for the advent of the 
Mussulman power In the north and west of India they are sull 
a cultivated class, most engaged in commerce, whilst in the south, 
where they share with the Buddhists, who preceded them, the 
credit of forming the Canarese and Tamil literature, they are as 
a rule agncultunsts Except in a few of the larger aties of the 
north there seerris to be little sectanan hostility between them 
and the orthodox, and in the west, where they are still closer in 
customs and observances, the line of division is scarcely traceable 
In parts of both tracts there is, in the piesent day, a tendency 
for Jainism to regard itself as a sect of Brahminism, in spite of 
the non-recognitton of the divine authority of the Veda It is 
probable that in com'pliance with this tendency many have returned 
their religion as Hindu of the Jain sect, so that where sect is not 
separately compiled, as in the imperial series of returns, the total 
of the Jam religion is reduced by that number As it is, the 
number of Jams is giicn as about 1,417,000' 

This IS not the true etyniolog) Jma is ‘one who has overcome 
human infirmities and passions', and Jama, appertaining^ to Jma 
— Pope 
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I* K*.® who invented the four Vedas and 

ge eighteen Puranas, the Tnmurtt, and the miSis 
febles connected ivith it. such as the Avatan S vS 
Ae abominable /irtgBw, the worship of the cow and 
other animals, the sacrifice of the yagnm, &c,. Sec The 

innt spunous addiuons, but 

lo^ upon them with absolute horror 

introduced all these sacrilegious 
innovations very gradually. The Jams were formerly 
in close communion vdth the Brahmins both in hiA 

*ey opposed these changes from 
the very first with all their po^ver. Then, seeing that 
Ineir remonstrances produced no effect and that these 
religious innovations were daily making progress among 
foe people, they found themselves reduced at last to 
foe sad necessity of an open rupture with the Brahmins 
The immediate cause of this rupture was the 
introduction of foe yagnam sacrifice, at which some 
living creature must be immolated^ This, they contend, 

IS directly opposed to the most sacred and inviolable 
principles of the Hindu religion, which forbids the 
destruction of any living thing, for any reason or on 
any pretext whatever. 

From that moment things came rapidly to a climax, 
and It was then that the defenders of the pure pnmitive 
religion took the name of Jams, and formed foemselva 
into a distinct sect, compost of Brahmanas, Kshatnyas, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras They were the descendants of the 
Hindus of all castes who onginally banded themselves 
together to oppose the innovations of the Brahmins, 
and they alone have preserved foe religion of their 
forefathers intact to the present day 
After the schism foe Jains, or true believers, » 
perpetually taunted the Brahmins with their debased ' 
religion, ' and what at first merely furnished subject- ' 
matter for scholastic disputes finally became the cause 
of long and bloody hostilities for a long time success 

' It. M generally a ram — Dubois 
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ivas on the side of the Jains, but in the end, the 
majority of the Kshatriyas and other castes having 
seceded and adopted the innovations of the Brahmins, 
'the latter gained the ascendant and reduced their 
adversaries to the lowest depths of subjection. They 
overthrew all the temples of the Jains, destroyed the 
olyects of their cult, deprived them of all freedom, 
both religious and avil, and banished them from public 
employment and all positions of trust; in fact, they 
persecuted them to such an extent that they succeeded 
m removin|r nearly all traces of these formidable 
antagonists in several provinces where formerly they 
had been most flourishing. 

When these persecutions and wars began is a question 
that I am unable to answer vnth any degree of accuracy; 
but It appears that they lasted a long time and only 
came to an end in comparatively recent times. Not 
more than four or five centuries ago the Jains exercised 
sovereign power in several provinces of the Peninsula. 
Nowadays the Brahmins are the masters everywhere; 
the Jains, on the other hand, are absolutely powerless, 
and it would be impossible to find one occupying a 
position of any importance. They have become merged 
in the lower middle classes. They devote themselves to 
agriculture, and even more to trade, which is the special 
profession of the Vaisyas, among which caste the greater 
number of these sectarians are now to be found. Their 
pnncipal trade is in kitchen and household utensils of 
and other metals 

There are very few of the Brahmin caste who hold 
the opinions of the Jains. There is a village, however, 
railed Maleyur, in South M)'sore, which contains 
between fifty and sixty families of them. They have a 
famous temple tliere, of which the guru is a Brahmin 
Jain. In the other more important temples of the Jains, 
such as those at Belgola, Madighery, and otliers, the 
gurus or priests are recruited from the Vaisyas, or 
?®j^"®”ts. The Vaisya Jains are regarded by the 

tahmins of the same sect as paiitas, or heretics, because 
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Jey have thus usurped the pnestly office, and also 
became they have altered the religion of die true Tams 

innovations of tlieir 
Brahmin adversaries*. This divergence of opinion 
hoover, has not led to any serious differences between 


divided into several sects or sdiools, 
whn± differ on the subject of perfea happiness, and 
on the means of attaining it. One of tliese sects, known 
by the ^ name of Kashtachenda Swefambard^, teaches that 
there is no other moksha, that is to say, no other 
supreme blessedness, than that whidi is to be obtained 
from sensual pleasures, parucularly that w*hich is 
derived from sexual intercourse ivith w'omen. This sect 
is, it IS true, not numerous. 

The school of the Jaina-bassaru is tlie most numerous, 
and it is subdivided into several others Its tenets differ 
very litde from those of the Vedanta school of 
Brahminism It recognizes the different stages of 
meditation as taught by the latter, and enjoins ver) 
much the same means of attaining everlasting felicity, 
by which they understand reunion wnth the Godhead 


THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM OF THE JAINS 

The Jains acknowledge one Supreme Being, to w’hom 
they give the names of Jaineswaia. Paiamtma, 
Pamparavastu, and several others expressing the infinit) 
of his nature. 

It is to this Supreme Being alone that all the pra)en 
and sacrifices of the true Jains are offered, and it is 
to him that all the marks of respect which they pa' 
to their holy personages, knoivn as Saloka-purwhes, and 
to other sacred olyects represented undei a human 
form, are really addressed; for these, on attaining 
moksha (supreme blessedness) after deatli, have baoine 
united with and incorporated into tlie Supreme Being 


‘ Paulas literally means ‘the fallen ’ — Ed^ 

2 Sxeebnnbam literally means ‘dad in «hite * — Ed 
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The Supreme Being is, they say, one and indiyisiljle, 
a spirit without corporal parts or limitations. His four 
principal attributes are;— 

1. AwmUirgnanam, infinite wisdom. 

2. Anmta-darsanam, infinite intuinon, omniscience, and 
omnipresence 

3. AnaniorVttym, omnipotence 

4 AnantOrSiiiluim, infinite blessedness 
This noble being is enurely absorbed in the 
contempladon of his infinite perfections, and in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of the happiness which he 
finds m his own essence He has nothing in common 
with the things of this world, and does not interfere 
at all in the government of this vast universe. Virtue 
and vice, good and evil, are indifferent to him 
Virtue being essentially right, those who practise it 
in this world will find their reward in another life, 
either by a blessed reincarnation, or by immediate 
admittance to the delights of Smrga. Vice being 
essentially bad and wrong, those who give way to it 
will be punished in another world by an unhappy 
reincarnation. The worst offenders will go straight to 
Naraka after death, there to expiate their crimes. But 
in no case does God intervene in the distribution of 
punishments or rewards, or pay any attention to the 
good or evil by men here below 
Matter is eternal and independent of the Godhead 
That which exists now has always existed and will 
always exist. 

And not only is matter eternal, but also the order 
and harmony which reign throughout the universe — 
the fixed and unchanging movements of the stars, the 
division of light from dafkness, the succession and 
constant renewal of the seasons, the projluction and 
reproduction of animal and vegetable life, the nature 
and properties of the elements; m fad, all things visible 
are eternal, and will continue to exist just as they have 
existed from all lime. 
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METEMPSYCHOSIS 

The fundamental doctrine of the Jains is 
metempsychosis. Their belief in this differs in no ivay 
from that of the Brahmins But they do not agiee 
with the latter with regard to the four lokas or worlds. 
These they refuse to recognize They also reject die 
tliree principal Abodes of Bliss — Sattyaloka, Varkuntha, 
and Katlasa, that is to say, the paradises of Brahma, 
of Vishnu, and of Sna. They lecognize three worlds 
only, ivhich diey describe by the genenc name of 
Jagat-tnya, and which are the Utddkwa-ldka or superioi 
world, the Adka-loka or inferior world, which they also 
call Patttla, and the Madhya-loha or middle woild, diat 
IS to say, the earth where mortals dwell 

URDDHWA-LOKA 


This world, which is also called Swarga, is the first 
of the Jagat-tnya. and Devendra is lord of it There 
are sixteen distinct abodes in it, in each of which a 
different degree of happiness is enjoyed in pioportion 
to die merits of the righteous souls who are admitted 
The first and highest of these habitations is the 
Sadhu-dhanna Only die very purest souls have access 
to this, and they diere enjoy unbroken happiness for 
thirty-^ree diousand years The Achtida-karpa, which 
is the last and lowest of the sixteen habitations, is 
destined for the souls of those who possess exactly the 
lequisite amount of meiit, neidier more nor less, 
necessary to procure their admittance inw the 
Urddhwa-loka Thiy there enjoy for one diousand yems 
the amount of happiness which is their poition. In the 
other intermediate habitations the degree and duration 
of happiness are fixed in relative proportion to the 

merits of those who are admitted of 

Women of the rarest beauty -adorn these Abodes ot 
Rhss The blessed, however, have no intercourse wit 
Sm ^e sight alone of these enchanting beauties is 
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into a perpetual ecstasy that is far superior to all mere 
earthly pleasures. In this respect the Swarga of the 
Jains differs litde from that of the Brahmins 

On leaving the Urddkworloka at the expiration of the 
period assigned to them, the souls of me blessed are 
born again upon earth and recommence the process 
of transmigration. 

THE ADHA-LOKA 

The second world of the Jagat-tnya is the Adha-loka, 
also called Naraka, and sometimes P^tala It is the lower 
or inferior regions, the abode of great pinners, that 
is, of those whose crimes are so heinous and so manifold 
that they cannot be expiated by even the lowest forms 
of reincarnation 

The Adha-loka is divided into seven dwelling-places, 
in each of which the seventy of the punishments is 
proportionate to the gravity of the offences The least 
terrible is the Retna-pravai, where erring souls are 
tormented for a thousand consecutive years The 
torture gradually increases in intensity and duration in 
the other abodes, until in the Maha-damat-fravai, the 
seventh, the punishments reach a point of awfulness 
which is beyond all descripuon It is there that the 
most villainous sinners are sent, and their horrible 
sufferings only terminate at the end of thirty-three 
thousand years Women, %vho from their constitutional 
weakness are not able to endure such extremes of 
suffering, are never sent to this awful Maha-damat- 
pravai, no matter how wicked they may have been. 

THE MADHYA-LOKA 

The middle world, the Madhya-loka, is the third of 
Jagat-tnya It is there that mortals live, and that 
both virtue and vice are to be found. 

This world is one reju in extent, a icju being equal 
to the distance over which the sun traiels in six months 
Jambu-Dwipa, which is the earth on which we live, 
occupies only a small part of the Maddhya-Ioka. It is 
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surrounded on ail sides by a vast ocean, and in the 
immense Jake extending for a hundred 
thousand w/onas, or about four hundred thousand 
leagues. In the middle of this lake rises the famous 
mountain Malwn^ Jambu-Dmpa is divided into four 

cardinal points 

ofMaham^. In^dia is in the part called Bharata-Kshetra 
These four divisions of Jambu-Dmpa are separated 

,?i"!i \ mountains, which are 

called Himavata, Maha-Himavata, Nishada, Nila, 
Arumani, Sikan, all running in the same direction from 
east to west, stretching across Jambu-Dwtpa from one 
sea to the other. 


These mountains are intersected by vast valleys, where 
the trees, shrubs, and fruits, which all grow wild, are 
of a beautiful pink colour These dehaous retreats are 
inhabited by good and virtuous people. Children of 
either sex living there arrive at maturity forty-eight 
hours after their birth The inhabitants are not sulnect 
to pain or sickness. Always happy and contented, they 
live on the succulent vegetables and delicious fruits 
which nature produces for them without any cultivation 
After death they go straight to the delights of Swarga 
A spring lies on the top of Mahameru which feeds 
fourteen large rivers, of which the pnncipal are the 
Ganges and die Indus All these nvers pursue a regular 
and even course, which never varies. Unlike the false 
Ganges and the false Indus of the Brahmins, the waters 
of \^tch rise and fall, the Ganges and Indus of the 
Jains can never be forded, and their waters always 
maintain the same level 

The names of the fourteen nvers of the Jams are 
the Ganges, the Indus, the Rohita-Toya, the Rohita, 
the Hari-Toya, the Hankanta, the Sitta, the Sitoda, the 
Nan, the Nankanta, the Swama-kula, the Rupaya-kula, 
the Rikta, and the Riktoda 
The sea which surrounds Jambu^DmM is two hundred 
thousand ycjanas, or eight hundred thousand miles 

long 
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Beyond this ocean there are three other continents, 
separated from each other by an immense sea. They 
closely resemble Jambn-Dwipa, and are also inhabited 
by human beings. 

At the far end of the fourth continent, called 
PuskaramrtarDwipa, is situated Monushy-otraparvata, a 
very lofty mountain which is the extreme limit of the 
halHtable world. No living being has ever gone beyond 
this mountain. Its base is washed by an immense ocean, 
in which are to be found an infinite number of islands 
which are inaccessible to the human race. 

THE SUCCESSION AND DIVISION OF TIME 

Time is divided into six periods, which succeed each 
other without interruption throughout eternity At the 
termination of each period there is an entire revolution 
in nature, and the world is renewed. The first, called 
Prathama-httla, lasted for four kotis of kotis, or forty 
million millions of years, the second, DwUiya-kala, thirty 
million millions; the third, Tretiya-kala, twenty million 
millions: the fourth, Chatxcrtha-kaJa, ten million millions, 
minus forty-two thousand years. The Fifth period, called 
Panchama-kala, die period of inconstancy and change, 
IS the age in which we are now living. It will last 
twenty-one thousand years The present year (1824) 
of the Christian era is the year 2469 of the Panrhama- 
kala of the Jains 

The comparatively recent date of the commencement 
of this period seems to me to be worthy of note. I 
am inclined to think that it is the date of the schism 
between the Brahmins and the Jains Such a memorable 
event may well have been considered as giving birth 
to a new era. If this conjecture were confirmed it 
would be easier to Fix the time when the principal 
myths of Hindu theology originated. There is no doubt 
that the new ideas introduced by the Brahmins into 
meir religion occasioned the schism which exists to this 
day 

The sixth and last of these periods, the Sashia-kala, 
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into castes, gave them laws and a form of government, 
and laid down the lines of social order In short, 
Adiswara is to the Jains what Brahma is to the 
Brahmins, one of them having most probably been 
modelled from the other. 

THE SIXTY-THREE SALOKA-PURUSHAS 

Besides Adiswara, who is the holiest and most perfect 
of all beings who have appeared on the eartli in human 
form, the Jains recognize sixty-three others, whom they 
describe by the generic name of Saloka-purushas, and 
whom they also worship Their history is contained in 
the Pratkamant-yoga 

These venerable personages are subdivided into Five 
classes' twenty-four Ttrthankaras, twelve Chakravariis, 
nine Vastt-devatas, nine Ba!a-vasu-devatas, and nine 
Bala-ramas 

The twenty-four Ttrthankaras are the holiest, and to 
them most honour is paid Their position is the most 
sublime that a mortal can aspire to They all lived in 
the most perfect slate of Ntrvatia They were sulyect 
to no infirmity or sickness, they felt no want, no 
weakness, and were not even subject to deatli After 
having lived for a long ume on earth they voluntarily 
quitted their bodies and went straight to moksha, where 
tJiey were united with, and incorporated into, the 
Godhead 

All die Tirthankaras came down from Swarga and look 
human forms among the Kshatriya caste, but they were 
subsequently incorporated into that of the Brahmins 
by the ceremony of the dtksha^ During their lives they 
were examples of all the virtues to other men, whom 
they exhorted by dieir piecepis and their actions to 
confirm strictly to die rules of conduct laid down by 
Adisvara, and to give diemselves up eniiiely lo 
meditation and penitence 

Some of them lived foi millions of yeais, tlie la'll ol 

' Tlu^ \\ord htcrall) tninslntcd mcam ‘initiaiioii’ — Didjois 
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tlicm, however, only attained the age of cighty*four. 

They were in existence during the period of 
Chaturtha-kala Some were married, but the greater 
number remained celibate, being professed sannyasis 
The twelve Chakravartis, or emperors, recognized by 
the Jains were contemporaries of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras They shared amongst them the temporal 
government of JamburDvnpa, They came straight from 
Swarga, and when on earth belon^d to the noble caste 
of Kshatriyas. Some were initiated into the Brahmin 
caste by the ceremony of the itksha, completed their 
lives as Sannyast Ntrvants, and after death obtained 
moksha, or supreme happiness. Others returned to 
Sumrga But three of them, having lived extremely 
wicked lives on earth, were condemned to the tortures 
of Naraka 

The twelve Chakmvarlts were often at war with one 
anodier, but they had more especially to fight again^ 
the nine Vasu~devatas, the nine Bala-vasu-devabu and 
the nine Bala-ramas, who all governed different 

provinces in India' . 

The second Veda, or Chamnant-yoga, contains me 
civil laws, also regulations relating to social status, caste, 

*The third Veda, or Karanam-yoga, is a ^issemaon 
on the nature, order, and component parts ot me 

Tile fourth, or Draviant^oga. coxitzias the meaph^ 

cal theories of the Jains and several controversial 
subjects 

THE STATE OF SANhTFASI NIRVANI 
The most holy and sublime state to which man can 

1 Rama of the 

*ese X%«hnj.ns 

so particularly pnde themselves 
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possibly attain is that of Sannyast Nirvant, which means 
‘naked penitent'. In embracing this state a man ceases 
to be a man, he begins to be a part of the Godhead. 
As soon as he has attained the highest degree of 
perfection in this state, he frees himself voluntarily, 
without any trouble or pain, from his own self, and 
obtains mohsha, thus becoming incorporated for ever 
into the Divine Self. There is no real Nirvant existing 
in this yuga Those who aspire to this state must pass 
through twelve successive degrees of meditation and 
corporal penance, each one more perfect than the last. 
These degrees are a kind of novitiate, and each of 
them has a special appellation. Having at last become 
a Nirvant, the penitent no longer belongs to this world. 
Terrestrial objects make no impression on his senses. 
He regards the good and evil, virtue and vice, to be 
found on this earth with equal indifference. He is 
freed from all passion. He scarcely feels the wants of 
nature. He is able to patiently endure hunger, thirst, 
and privations of all kinds. He can live without food 
of any sort for weeks and months together When he 
is obliged to eat he partakes indifferendy of the first 
animal or vegetable substance that comes to hand, 
however filthy or disgusting it may seem to ordinary 
people He has neither fire nor sleeping place. He 
always lives in the open on the bare ground. Though 
absolutely naked from head to foot, he is insensible to 
cold and heat, wind and rain. Neither is he subject to 
sickness or any bodily infirmities He feels the most 
profound contempt for all other men, no matter how 
exalted their rank may be, and he takes no account 
of their doings, good or bad He speaks to no one, 
looks at no one, and is visited by no one. His feelings, 
his affections, and his thoughts are immutably fixed 
on the Godhead, of whom he considers himself as 
already a part He remains absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Gods perfections, all earthly objects being to 
him as though they did not exist ^ ® 

By a long course of penance and meditation the 
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material part of the Ntrvani gradually dissolves, like 
camphor when it is put in the fire. At last all that 
remains of the penitent is the semblance or shadow 
of a body, an immaterial phantom, so to say Having 
arrived at this pitch of perfection, the Niroam quits 
this lov/er world and proceeds to unite himself 
inseparably with the Godhead, where he enjoys eternal 
and ineffable happiness. 

JAINS RULES OF CONDUCT 


In many respects Jam rules of conduct are similar 
to those followed by other Hindus, and particularly 
the Brahmins. 'I^e Jams recognize tlie same observances 
with regard to defilement and purity They perform 
the same ablutions and recite the same prescribed 
mantrams Most of their ceremonies relaung to marriage, 
funerals, &c , are the same In fact, all the rules of 
social etiquette and the general customs in use in 
ordinary life form part of their education. 

The Jams differ from their compatnots m several 
particulars, of which the following are the most 

Under no circumstances do they take any solid o 
between sunset and sunrise They always take Uieir 
meals while the sun is above the horizon. 

They have no tiUs or anniversaries in honour ot m 
dead. As soon as one of tbOT is dead and 
is over, they put him out of their memories and spean 

° Th*^ never put ashes on their foreheads, “ 

HmdJ., theyW farirfW wi.h ^ 

wood-paste the little round mark called mu,m^ 

a horttontal line. Some devotees these^ majk ^ 

their forehead, neck, five principal 

the form of a cross, in honour of their live p 

^*?J^ns are ^en rb«amf5om 


1 
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of which grow in a bulbous shape, such as onions, 
mushrooms, See., but they also refrain from eating 
many of the fruits which me Brahmins allow on their 
tables, such as the kedn-kea, or brinjal, called bermgela 
in Portuguese, the pudalaiti-kat, Sec. Their motive is the 
fear of taking the life of some of the insects which 
are generally to be found in these vegetables and fruits 
The pnncipal, and indeed almost the only, articles of 
food used by the Jajns are rice, milk, things made with 
milk, and peas of various kinds They particularly 
dislike asafoetida, to which Brahmins are so partial', 
and honey is absolutely forbidden 
Whilst they are eating their food some person sits 
beside them and rings a bell, or strikes a gong. The 
object of this is to prevent the possibility or their 
bearing the impure conversation of their neighbours, 
or of the passers-by m the street. Both they and their 
food would be defiled if any impure words reached 
their ears while they were eating 
Their fear of destroying life is earned to such a 
length that the women, before smearing the floor with 
cow-dung, are in the habit of sweeping it very gendy 
first, so as to remove, without hurting them, any insects 
that may be there. If they neglected this precaution 
they would run the risk of crushing one of these little 
creatures whilst rubbing the floor, which would be the 
source of the keenest regret to them. 

Another of their customs, and one which, though 
for a very different mouve, might be advantageously 
intrcwuced mm Europe, is to wipe most carefully 
anything that is to be used for food, so as to exclude 


' '■bommable 

asaroctida — Dubois noiliiog more or less than 
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Wn, through which the water filters. This prevents 
*e anunal^Iae, which float or swim on the^surface 

T *e vessel and beinir 

f swallowed. When a Jam traveller wishefto 

mom^vSlh stream, he covers his 

^cPon. This deanly custom is highly to be recom- 
mended everjwhere. apart from the superstition which 
prompts the Jams to practise it 
The Jams foim a perfectly distinct class Brahmins 
never attend any of then: religious or civil ceremonies, 
while toey, on their part, never attend those of the 
Brahmins They have their own temples, and the 
priestly office is filled by men professing the same 
tenets as themselves 


Amongst these temples there are some which are 
richly endowed and very famous The Jains make 
pilgrimages to them, sometimes from great distances. 
There is a very remarkable one in Mysore, at Sravana 
Belgola, a village near Seringapatam It is between 
three mountains, on one of which is an enormous 
statue, about seventy feet high, sculptured out of one 
solid piece of rock It must have been a tremendous 
piece of work, for to execute it, it was necessary to 
level the ground from the top of the mountain to 
below the base of the statue, and tliere form a sort 
of terrace, leaving in the centre this mass of rock which 
was to be carved into the shape of the idol It is a 
very fine piece of Hindu sculpture Many Europeans 
who have seen it have greatly admired the correctness 
of its proportions It represents a celebrated Ntniant 
called Gumatta, a son of Adiswara The figure is 
absolutely nude, as are most of the idols to which the 
jams offer adoration, and which are always likenesses 
of ancient penitents belonging to this sect In those 
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days It would have shocked them to represent tlrese 
penitents as wearing garments, since they made it a 
point of duty to go absolutely naked. Childless women 
may often be seen praying to these indecent idols, in 
order that they may become mothers. 

This temple of Belgola, being only a day’s journey 
from Seringapatam, has been frequently visited by 
Europeans It was a great source of grief to the devotees 
of the sect to see this punyastfiala (holy place) defiled 
by a crowd of unbelieving visitors. And what was still 
worse, these inquisitive foreigners were often accom- 
panied by their dogs and their Panah servants. In one 
resting-place they would cook a stew, in another they 
would roast a piece of beef under the very nose, as 
it were, of the idol, whose sense of smell, the Jains 
thought, was infinitely disgusted by the smoke of this 
abominable style of cooking. At last the guru attached 
to the temple, shocked at all this desecrauon, fled from 
the unhallowed spot, and retired to some solitary place 
on the Malabar coast. After three years of this voluntary 
exile, he returned to his former abode on the assmance 
that Europeans had ceased to visit the place, and that 
the temple had been thoroughly purified Now, I ask 
you whether it is not the duty of any well-conducted 
man, even if he does not respect them, at least not to 
openly outrage the prejudices, feelings, and customs 
ot any people amongst whom he may happen to be 
thrown, no matter how peculiar or ridiculous they may 
appear to him What pleasure could be derived, or 
what good could be gained, by exciting the anger and 
contempt of those from whom one has nothing to fear 
and who cannot retaliate’ ° ’ 

European officer, who was going to the 
change of air, on passing near 
Belgola, was seized with the idea of spending a night 

r.h "'.'‘S’ ”> 'p'" "■'■eh 

j j innafaitants Two days afterwards 
the officer died on the road, to the great dSKf 
a the natives, who, of course, attributed his death w 
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a miracle, and looked upon it as a direct retnbudon 
from their outraged deity This just and condign 
punishment, said they, would inspire with wholesome 
fear others who might be tempted to try a similar 
expenmen t. 

The idols of the Jains differ m many respects from 
those of the Brahmins Almost aU have curly hair like 
Negroes They wear neither ear-rings, necklaces, 
bracelets, nor bangles on their ankles, whilst the 
Brahmins, on the other hand, overload the objects of 
their devotion vnth such ornaments 

APPENDIX II 


The Ehordest, or Eleventh Day of the Moon 
The eleventh day of the moon is religiously observed, 
not only by Brahmins, but by all those castes which 
have the right to wear the triple cord They keep a 
strict fast on this day, abstain ennrely from nee, do 
no servile work, and give themselves up wholly to 
devotional exercises TTie following is what tne 
Vtshnu-purana says on the subject 
The Ekordasi is a day specially set apart tor tne 
worship of Vishnu; those who offer him on 
day ensure for themselves immortality Even tetore 
th J creation of the world the ‘Man of Sm’ ^ 
by Vishnu to punish mankind’ He is 

stature, with a terrific countenance and a bod^ 

absolutely black, his eyes are 

race, he is the executioner of mankind 

sefn this ‘Man of Sin,’ became thoughtful and penswe^ 

Tmirhed bv the woes with which mankind 

knto. r«dved to T«.rfy evd 

r™ '(Md of 

of Narayana, who was master and gu 

1 see die desenpuon m die chapter on the Sandro 
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Lng oimraia whence these lamentations proceeded, 

and what caused them. n i nf th? 

‘The lamentations that you hear, 0 Lord 
World’, replied Yama, ‘are the tears and poans of *e 
unfortunate beings who, hatnng spent 
in sin, are now suffering the tortures of Hell, where 
they are treated according to their deserts 
‘-^en,’ said Krishna, ‘let us go to this place of 
torment, that 1 may see for myself what these sinners 


are enduring’ 

And he did see, and his heart was softened. 

‘Whad’ cried he, overcome with grief, ‘is it possible 
that men, who are creatures and children of mine, are 
enduring such cruel agony* Shall I be a witness of 
their suffenngs and do nothing to help them** Cannot 
I give them some means of avoiding them in the 
future’’ 

Thereupon he considered how he might bring the 
reign of the ‘Man of Sm’ to an end, he being the sole 
cause of all mankind’s misfortune Accordingly, to 
preserve henceforth the human race from the torments 
of Naraka, he transformed himself into the Eka-dasi, 
or eleven* day of the moon This is, therefore, the 
blessed day that Vishnu has selected in his mercy to 
redeem and save mankind It is the happy day that 
procures the pardon of one’s sms, it is the day of 
days, since one must look upon it as being Krishna 
himself 

The inhabitants of Hell, full of gratitude for the 
kindness that Vishnu had showed toivards them, 
worshipped him and chanted his praises loudly. 
Thereupon Vishnu, being much pleased by their 
prayers and praises, wished to give them an immediate 
proof of his goodness Turning to the ‘Man of Sin,’ 
he addressed him in the following words — 
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‘Begone, wretched being, begone* Thy reign is over 
Till now thou hast been the tormentor of mankind, I 
command thee to let them live in peace for the future 
They are my children, and I desire tliem to be happy 
I wish, nevertheless, to assign to thee a place where 
thou mayest live, but thy place shall be unique, it shall 
be here The Eka-dast, or eleventli day of the moon, 
is myself in another form. It is the day that I have 
chosen, in my mercy, to save men and deliver them 
from their sins Nevertheless, in order that they may 
be worthy of so great a favour, I expressly forbid them 
to eat nce on this day I ordain that thou shalt dwdl 
in this rice This is the abode that I assign to thee 
Whoever shall have the tementjf to eat this food, thus 
defiled by thy presence, will incorporate thee wth 
himself, and will forfeit all hope of pardon ’ 

Thus spake Vishnu, and the following is the sentence 
of life and death which he pronounced, and which 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the attention of 


mankind — , , „ 

‘I repeat, therefore, again, because I cannot say it 
too often Do not eat nce on that day; whoever you 
are, be your position and condition what tliey may, 
not eat rice Once more 1 say, do not eat , 
To fast on this holy day and to offer buja to Vishn 
IS to ensure the forgiveness of sms and the gratification 
of all one’s wishes Moreover these 
must be followed On the tenth day the 
be performed, and only one meal must he eatw. and 
that without salt or any kind of peas 
must only be seasoned with a evening 

«hrt I .ncounler at each 
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Step. My feeble will is often led astray by the passions 
that influence me. Thou alone canst give it stren^ 
to re^t such weaknesses, and keep it straight in the 
path of virtue.' 

This prayer bdng ended, some darbha grass must be 
offered to Narayana, and the worshipper must prostrate 
himsdf before him with his face to the ground. 

Mabng a bed of this same grass at the feet of Vishnu, 
he must pass the night upon it On rising in the 
morning he must wash his mouth out twelve times and 
perform the usual abludons. During the_ day he must 
fulfil his ordinary religous dudes, the chief of which 
IS the sacrifice to Vishnu. He must fast for the whole 
of the day, eating and drinking nothing. The night of 
the eleventh day must also oe spent m a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu. The whole family — father, 
mother, wife, brothers, and children — must remain 
together in 4e presence of Vishnu, and remain awake. 

The wife who performs this act of devotion along 
with her husband will, on her reincarnation, have a 
husband who will make her very happy, and by whom 
she will have a numerous family. After her death she 
will be conveyed to Vaskuntha, and be reunited to her 
first husband. 

Whoever during this night shall occupy himself in 
drawing the emblems of the chakra and sankha, which 
Vishnu carries in his hand, will obtain the remission 
of his sms committed in former generations. Whoever 
shall make a model of these two weapons with dough 
of rice flour, in several colours, shall receive a much 
greater reward, for his sons and his grandsons shall 
enjoy prosperity on earth, and occupy after their death 
a nigh place in Vaiiunl/ia 

If anyone places litde flags of various colours in 
Vishnu’s temple he will eventually be bom agaih king 
of a fine country. And if anyone allows the cloths and 
flags that have been offered to Vishnu to flutter freely 
m the wind, he will receive pardon for all hif sins, 
however heinous they may have been. Anyone who 
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places an umbrella over Vishnu's bead will be reborn 
rich and powerful, and will himself have the right to 
use one. 

To employ oneself during this same night in making 
a little house of flowers for Vishnu is as meritorious 
a work as if one had sacrificed a horse a hundred 
times over And if anyone should make this house in 
cloth, he will himself have a house of bricks in Vaikuntha 

On the salagrama stone or on the image of Vishnu 
must then be poured some pancha^amnta, that is to say 
milk, melted butter, curds, honey, and sugar mixed 
together The image must then be adorned with rich, 
stuffs and prcQous jewels, and a fan must be placed 
before it. Having performed the samrhal^, and purified 
hy the sanU-‘^oga} the five elements of which man is 
composed, the worshipped must fix their thoughts on 
Vishnu, and, holding flowers in their hands, must 
meditate for some time on the perfections of the deiW 
They must picture him to themselves m their mind s 
eye as seated on a golden throne with his daughter 
by his side, casting around the effulgent light that 
encircles him. having sometimes two and 
four arms To this Supreme Lord of the Universe 
must their homage be addressed 

This act of meditation ended, *e worshippers m 
offer him puja, beginning with [^e *at i t 

say, they must ask the god whether he is n good 
health, and has accomplished bis journey safely. 

The; will then present to him water to wa h h« feet, 
and to refresh him after the faugues of his 
Thcv must say ‘God of Gods, receive 

S A™/ gi« K 

1 sec the descnpuon ». the chapter on the Sandhye 
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to quench his thirst, and various kinds of food to 
satisfy his appetite It is thus, at intervals of three 
hours, that they must offer puja to Vishnu. Everything 
that IS offered to him must be the very best that can 
be procured. 

I have already said that (hey must pass the night 
mthout closing an eye for a moment; they must spend 
it in dancing and singing to the sound of musical 
instruments. It is sufficient to repeat Vishnu’s names, 
or even to hear them repeated, to obtain the remission 
of all one’s sins and the accomplishment of all one’s 
desires. It is considered a meritorious action even to 
go and look at persons who are spending the night 
in the performance of these pious exercises. 

Great care must be taken on this holy day not to 
speak to anyone who is not a true worshipper of 
Vishnu. To address even one word to unbelievers 
would cause Vishnu’s worshippers to lose all the benefit 
of their devotion. 

He who on this day hears the sound of musical 
instruments played in honour of Vishnu and is not 
enchanted, is like a dog when it hears the xnna The 
pious man should delict in listening to a symphony 
which IS in itself capable of remitting sins, because it 
adds to the glory of the Lord of the World. He should 
join in the saindy throng of worshippers, when they 
with one accord hasten to show their devotion and 
their zeal by their dances, songs, and hymns in honour 
of the great deity. 

He who objects to such acts of worship is the greatest 
of sinners. He who, while not actually disapproving, 
refrains from taking part in them, and occupies himself 
^'iVi other matters, wll be punished for his 
mdifference by being reborn as a cook in another life. 
He will be reborn dumb if he does not contribute as 
much as ever he can towards the pomp and ceremony 
of the Eka-dasi. 

Every kind of musical instrument must be played on 
that night, and in fact everything that is possible must 
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be done to contribute to Vishnu’s pleasure. The 
worshippers must walk round the image of the god 
several times in procession, they must prostrate 
themselves before it, and from time to time they must 
pour milk upon its head. Each worshipper, at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, must give a present to 
the Brahmins in proportion to his means 
Ordinary food may be taken on the twelfth da^ m 
the afternoon, but not before, on pain of forfeiting 
for a hundred generations all the blessings which should 
flow from these ceremonies^ 

Those who faithfully observe the fast of the Ekordasi 
in the manner described will make sure of salvation 
If anyone has killed a Brahmin or a cow, taken away 
the wife or property of another, committed fornicatiort 
with the wife of his guru, drunk intoxicaung.liquors, 
caused abortion in a pregnant woman; all uiese and 
other similar sins, no matter how numerous or heinous 
they may be, will be entirely absolved by die fast of 
the E^dasi, and by sacrifices offered to Vishnu on 
that day. 


• ••« •• 

Such, in brief, is what Markandeya teaches us 
Before leaving this subject I ought to menoon fflat 
the precepts contained in these »nsi™coons are 
stricdy kept, except by a ve^ small 
The Ekordast, it is true, is kept as a holy d y jy 
Brahmins, and by all pe^ns who ^^ve *e nght t 
wear the tnple cord, and even by ^ 
good position, but they !!Ls 


, Those who fast on the eleventh day break th 

1 This IS incorrect Those w _ 

fast before sunnse on the iwenui j 
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modifies and simplifies the“seTCnty and length of the 
fast prescnbed by the Vishnurjiurana 

APPENDIX m 

Srua-Rdtn, or Siva's Night 

The feast of SivorRairi is celebrated with great 
ceremony, espeaally by the Sivaites. This is what we 
read in the Skanda-purana on the subject — 

There is in Jambu-Dmpa a large town known by tne 
name of Varanasi, where dwelt a man belonging to 
the boya or huntsman caste, who was short of stature, 
very dark in complexion, and of a most violent and 
passionate temper. One day when out hunting in the 
woods, as was his wont, he lulled such an enormous 
quantity of birds of all kinds that he was hardly able 
to carry them, and was obliged to sit down and rest 
at almost every step Dusk was coming on while he 
was soil in the middle of a thick forest, and anxious 
not to lose the spoil of his day’s hunting or to become 
a prey to the wild beasts that infested the place, he 
went up to a vepu^ or margosa-tree, bung his game 
upon one of the branches, and climbed up into the 
tree, intending to spend the night there. Now that 
night happened to be the night of the new moon of 
the month of Pha^na (March), a time of year when 
dew falls heavily and the nights are chilly. The hunter, 
benumbed with cold, tormented by hunger (for he had 
eaten nothing during the day), and half dead with 
terror, passed a very miserable night At the foot of 
the tree was a lingam, and this circumstance proved to 
be the salvation of the hunter The discomforts that 
he was enduring obliged him to change his position 
frequently, and the shaking of the branches of the 
vepu caused some drops of dew, together with some 
leaves, flowers, and fruit, to fall on the lingam This 
fortunate accident was sufficient to win Siva’s favour 

* It should be the Mva, not the vefni — Ed 
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he!S£H 

tHxieaes snould be reckoned m his favour The hunim- 
regained hw house the following morning, and died a 
few days afterwards Yama. K.n\ of Hdf on h^^nf 

sent his emissaries to securf 
him and bring him away But Siva, on hearing of this, 
also sent his own emissaries to oppose those of Yama 
and to claim the dead man Yama's messengers declined 
to yield, and a violent quarrel ensued betiveen them 
and the emissanes of Siva From insults they quickly 
proceeded to violence Siva’s party, being the stronger, 
put me agents of Naraka to flight, after severely 
punishing them The latter, in shame and bitterness, 
went and told their story to their master, and to exate 
his wrath showed him the wounds that they had 
received in the combat Yama, beside himself with 
indignation, went at once to Katlasa to make complaint 
to Siva in person At the gate of the deity’s palace he 
found Nandi, the pnme minister, to whom he explained 
the object of his visit, at the same time expressing his 
surprise that Siva should thus declare hunself the 
protector of a common boya, a hardened sinner, whose 
trade necessitated the slaughter of many living 
creatures 


‘King of Hell,’ replied Nandi, ‘it is true that this man 
has been a great sinner and that he has not scrupled 
to shed blood, but before he died he, fortunately for 
himself, fasted, watched, and offered a sacrifice to the 
iuigam during the night consecrated to Siva Tins 
meritorious action has obtained for him the remission 
ol all his sins, the protection of Siva, and an honourable 
place in Kadasa' 

When Yama heard Nandi’s words, he became 
thoughtful, and withdrew without uttering another 
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This is the oripn of the feast of S^Ratn, or Night 
of Siva. In commemoration of the fortimate 
devotees of Siva spend the night and 
day in fasdng and without sleep, entirely absorbed in 
woUipping the god. in offering him samfic^ and 
presenum him with the bitter leaves of the 
margosa-oee as n&veddya, which they afterwards eat. 

APPENDIX IV 


or 


Rules of Condua for Women dunng them Periodical 
Undeanness 

When a woman is in a state of periodical undeanness, 
she is isolated in some place apart, and may have no 
communicadon with anyone during the three days that 
her defilement is supposed to last The first day she 
must look upon herself as a Pariah, "l^e second day 
she must consider herself as unclean as if she has killra 
a Bi^min. The third day she is supposed to be in 
an intermediate state betwreen the two preceding ones. 
Tbe fourth day she purifies herself by abludons, 
observing all the ceremonies required on these 
occasions. Undl then she must ndther bathe nor wash 
any part of her body, nor shed tears. She must be 
very careful not to kill any insect, or any other living 
creature. She must not ride on a horse, an elephant, 
or a bullock, nor travel in a palanquin, a dooly, or a 
carriage. She must not anoint her he^ with oil, or 
play at dice and other games, or use sandalwo'od, musk, 
or perfumes of an> kind. She must not lie on a bed 
or sleep dunng the day. She must not brush her 
or rinse out her mouth. The mere irish to cohabit 
ivith her husband would be a serious sin. She must 
not think of the gods or of the sun, or of Ae sacrifices 
and worship due to them She is forbidden to salute 
persons of high rank. If several women in this unclean 

' It should oe the Iriva, not the vepu Ed 
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state should find themsdves together in one place, they 
must not speak to or touch each other. A woman in 
this condition must not go near her children, touch 
them, or play with them. After Imng thus in redrement 
for three days, on the fourth she must take off the 
garments that she has been wearing, and these must 
be immediately given to the washerman. She must then 
put on a dean doth and another over It, and go to 
the river to purify herself by bathmg. On her tray 
there she must tvmk tvith her bead bent, and roust 
take the greatest care to glance at nobody, for her 
looks would defile any person on whom they rested.^ 
When she has reached the river she must first enter 
the water and fill the copper vessd, or chembu, which 
she has brought with her from the house. Then, 
returning to the bank, she must thoroughly deanse 
her teeth, rinse out her mouth twelve times, and wash 
her hands and feet. She must Aen enter the water 
and plunge twelve dmes into it, immersing the whole 
of her body. She -must take the greatest care whOe 
doing this not to look at any living soul, and to th« 
end each time her head rises above the irater she must 
turn her eyes towards the sun. On coming out of the 
water she must take a litde fresh cow-dung, some tuiast, 
and some earth. These she must mix « a 

little water, until they make a thin paste, and wi& tos 
she must thoroughly rub her hands and and^n 
her whole body. After this she must re-entw the water, 
aS oSi^pIe Jy immerse hersdf m-entyto 
When she*^ aga'm leaves the water she must rub hermtf 
sSron, aud again dip *ree nm^ m 

return home. . . spedal care 
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would thereby be exposed to the greatest danger. She 
must immediately send for a Brahmin purokita so that 
he may complete her purifkadon. On his arrival this 
venerable person first plaits together thirty-two stalks 
of darbha grass, to make the ring called paoitram, which 
he dips in consecrated water that he has brought with 
him. The woman then takes another bath, minks a 
little of the consecrated water, places the pavUram on 
the ring finger of the right hand, and arinks some 
^ncha-gama or some cow’s milk. After these ceremonies 
her purification is complete. 

APPENDIX V 


Remarks on the Origin of the Famous Temple of Jagannath 
The Province of Orissa, in which the temple of 
Ja^nnath is situated, is called in Hindu books 
Utkala-desa Indra-mena, say these books, reigned over 
the country. Inflamed with desire to save his soul, the 
pnpce saw with dismay that he had as yet done nothing 
which would ensure his happiness after death. This 
thought troubled him exceedingly, and he confided his 
Mxiet^r to Brahma with the Four Faces, who was his 
ravounte divinity. Brahma, being gready touched by 
the sincere regrets and fervent piety of the prince, 
addressed him one day in the following consolatory 


Cease, great king, from troubling thyself about thy 
tuture state; I will point out to thee a way of assuring 
TTft , the sea-coast is a country called 

r n i xri®*’ therein rises the mountain somedmes 
called Nila and sometimes Furushottama, which is a 
leagues in length. It is called by the 
ai, j ^‘^ter the god who formerly took up his 

S!® "lountain is a holy place, and the 

S In former 

Acre i^ a temple of solid gold upon it, dedicated 

n buned in the sand cast up by the sea, which 
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renders it invisible at the present time. Restore diis 
temple, cause its andent glory to be revived, renew 
the sacrifices which were formerly offered there, and 
thou shalt thus ensure thyself a place of felicity after 
death.' 

The king, Indra-mena delighted with what be had 
heard, asked Brahma who was the founder of this 
magnificent temple, and where the exact spot was on 
which It had been built. Brahma responded — 

‘It was thy ancestors, great king, who erected it in 
the preceding yuga, and who by this means procured 
for mankind the ineffable baOTiness of seeing the 
Supreme Being on this earth. Go, then, and reclaim 
this venerable spot from oblivion; cause the deity to 
descend there anew, and thou shalt procure a similar 
happiness for the human race.' 

‘But how,’ again asked the prince, ‘can I discover a 
temple which is completely buried in the sand, unless 

you yourself help me to find it?’ 

Thereupon Brahma gave him a rew directions, and 
added that he would find, not far fiom the mownW’n 
of Nila, a tank wherein lived a turtle as old as the 
world, who would give him more defimie 
Indra-mena thanked Brahma and at once s'lt fortli 
to find the tank. Hardly had he arrived on its banks 
when a turde of enormous size appi cached him. ana 
asked who he was and what he wanted in that desert 

replied the prince, ‘by birth a 
sovereign of a great kingdom, but the enormii) y 
sms ani the remorse that ^ Four 
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upon all the points about which you seek information, 
for my great a|fe has caused a partial loss of memory, 
yet the indications that I can give may, perhaps, be 
useful' to you. It is quite true that in former days there 
existed a temple near the mountain of NQa, which was 
famous for its wealth. The God with Four Arms, the 
God of Gods, the Great Vishnu, had taken up his 
abode there. All the other gods resorted to it, regularly 
to do him honour, and it was also a spot which they 
greatly affected for indulging in their amours But for 
a long time past the sand &‘own up by the sea has 
covered this sacred pile, and the god, finding that he 
no longer received the accustomed marks of respect, 
left It and returned to Veakimtha. All that I know is 
that this edifice is buried a yojana (three leagues) deep 
in this sandy soil. I have lost all trace of the site that 
It formerly occupied. Nevertheless there is another and 
a certain way by which you can discover it. Go to the 
tank called Markandeya; on its banks you will ffnd a 
crow which has been gifted with immortality, and which 
ran recall everything that happened in the most distant 
times Go and inquire of it and you will obtain all the 
mformation you want ' 

The king hastened to the tank Markandeya and there 
found the crow, which from its extreme age had become 
quite white. Prostrating himself before it, he joined his 
hands in a supplicaung manner and said* — 

‘O crow, who eiyoyest the gift of immortality! you 
see before you a king who is a prey to the deepest 
despair; and only you can comfort him'’ 

‘What,’ said the crow, ‘is the cause of your sorrow’ 
What can I do for you’’ 

‘I will tell you ’ replied Indra-mena; “but do not hide 
^om me, I implore you, anything that I want to know. 
Tell me first of all, who was the first king who ever 
reigned over this country, and what he did that was 
remarkable’’ 

r^row, well versed in ancient history, had no 
titicuky in satisfying the monarch, and ansivered in 
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the following terms:— 

‘The first king of this country was called Chaturaoana. 
He had a son called Visva-Bahu, who in turn had a 
son called Indra-tnena, a prince who, having always 
shotvn great devotion to Brahma wth the Four Faces, 
was thought worthy afier death to be admitted to die 
presence of the deity. The reign of Chaturanana was 
a period of great happiness. He dealt ivith his subjects 
as a tender father deals with his children. Amongst 
the many praiseworthy acts which made his reign 
remarkable was one by which his name will be for 
ever remembered. It was he who had the honour and 
glory of inducing the God of Gods to come down to 
earth from Vaikuntha He built for him a dwelling^ace 
at the foot of the moimtain of Nila, a magnificent 
temple, the walls of which were of massive gold, while 
the interior was embellished with most precious stonw. 
Time, that universal destroyer, has respected this 
edifice, and it is still in existence perfecdv uninjuri^. 
But for a long time* past it has been sivallowed up by 
the sands of the sea. It is true that the H i*® 
inhabited the sacred spot has cea^ to dwell thCT , 
nevertheless, he could not entirely 
that had once been consecrated 
S has taken up his abode there in the shape of a 
vepu or margosa-tree. One day tlie on 

Sandeya, who for many centuries did ?” 

mouin, penwfeg *at to “ tte 

•the crow rephed in to ^ ire to 
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his beak to the depth of a yojana, and at last succeeded 
in disclosing in its entirety the magnificent temple 
which had formerly been the abode of Narayana, the 
God of Gods. Having shown it to the king, the crow 
covered it up again as before. 

The king, convinced of the truth of all that the crow 
had told him, and enraptured at having found that 
for which he had been seeking so earnestly, questioned 
his guide as to what steps he should taKe to restore 
to Its former state of splendour and fame a place 
which had been so venerated. 

What you now ask of me,* the crow replied, ‘is 
beyond my province. Go and find Brahma with the 
Four Faces, and he will tdl you how to accomplish 
your desire ’ 

Indra-mena followed this advice He again sought 
Brahma, and having offered him worship several times, 
he said.— 

'I have now seen with my own eyes near the mountain 
Nua that superb temple which was formerly the abode 
of the great Vishnu, and am come to consult you, 
great god, on the course that I should pursue in order 
kindle in the heart of the people the holy fervour 
which this sacred place inspired in former times. If I 
build a town, what name shall I give to it^ Vishnu, I 
know, will return and honour the place with his 
presence under the form of the trunk of a tree, but 
how will he come, and what sacrifices and offerings 
must be made to him? Deign to enlighten me, great 
*^his difficulty.’ 

’ S praiseworthy object that is in thy 

minth* said Brahma, ‘thou must erect a new temple 
M the very spot where the old one is now buned. 
thou shall give it the name of Sridehul It is not 
necessary to make it as costly as the former one, because 
e present inhabitants of the country, being reduced 
o great poverty, would remove it piecemeal, and thy 
In would be lost. It need only be built of stone. 

Older to provide the necessary accommodation for 
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the crowd of devotees who will visit it, thou must build 
near the temple a town which will receive the name 
of Purushottama The moment the work is fini^ed 
the trunk of a tree, that is to say Knshna himself, will 
appear on the sea-shore. This thou must remove with 
much pomp and ceremony into the new temple. The 
carpenter Visvakarma will come and work at it, and 
will fashion it into the face and form of the god Thou 
shalt place be.side this god his sister Subadra and his 
brother Balarama. Thou must offer sacrifices to the 


god day and night, but especially in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening This will be a sure and 
certain means of securing for thyself, and for all those 
who follow thy example, a place in Vatkuntiia, the 
/^bode of Bliss As Vishnu will not be able to consume 
the enormous quantity of food that will be offered to 
him as neweddm by the multitude of his devotees, men 
may therein find a means of purifying themselves and 
obtaining the remission of uieir sins by eating the 
remnants Happy is he who shall secure for himselt 
the smallest particle, for he will certainly go to Vaikunm 
after death To give thee some idea of the inestimable 
value of the remnants of Krishna’s food, let me tell 
thee tliat if by accident or inadvertence some fragme^ 
should fall to the ground, the ^^ry gods themselws 
would strive for them, even if the dogs 
devoured a portion. In short, if a Pansili were 
some nee destined for Krishna from 
doc and put it into that of a Brahmin, this iic 
be so pure, and would possess so many ^utucs, that 
it would immediately purify that Brahmin 

^,1 tate ro»l ta th« X" h® 

knowesl that this ^ree i desirest to be sure of 

only to aslt s,„ht of tlie temple that thou 
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inestimable blessings. Even to be beaten with sticks 
there by the priests who serve the temple will be 
reckoned of peculiar merit. Indra, and the gods who 
follow in his train, will come and live in thy new aty, 
and will be company for the god Krishna The side 
of the dty which faces the sea will be much more 
sacred than the other parts Those who live on this 
side of it will daily increase in virtue The sand which 
the sea deposits there thou shalt call kanak, or gold 
dust Anyone who shall die on this sand will assuredly 
go to Vaikuntha This, prince, is my answer to thy 
requests Go at once and execute all my commands. 
In the meantime Vishnu, under the guise of the tree 
which is to form the trunk, of which I have spoken, 
will grow and become fitted for the purpose for which 
It IS destined ’ 

Indra-mena, having offered thanks to Brahma, set 
about to obey him. The temple and the new city were 
built with the utmost celerity Yet when the work was 
completed the god did not appear. This delay began 
to cause the prince some uneasiness, when one day, 
having risen very early, he perceived on the sea-shore 
the trunk of the tree for which he was watching so 
impatiently He prostrated himself several times before 
It with his face to the ground, and in the fullness of 
his joy cried 'O happiest day of my life* I now have 
certain proois that I was born under a lucky star, and 
mat my sacrifices have been pleasing to the gods. 

1 othing can equal the happiness that I derive from 
mis, for with my own eyes I see the Supreme Being, 
oim whom the most favoured and tlie most virtuous 
ai^ng men are not permitted to see ’ 

Having thus rendered to the ^i-unk of the tree these 
K worship, the king put himself at 

® ® hundred thousand men, who marched 

the new deity and placed him on their shoulders, 
ponip^* removed to the temple with the greatest 

"ITie Famous carpenter, Visvakarma, speedily arrived 
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and undertook to carve the face and figure of the god 
Krishna on the tree which had just been deposited in 
the temple. He promised to finish the work in one 
night; but only on conditton that no one looked on 
while he performed his task. A single inquisitive glance, 
he said, would be sufficient to make him abandon it, 
never to return. 

This was agreed upon, and Visvakarma at once set 
to work. As he made no noise about it the king, who 
was in a constant state of anxiety, imagined dlat he 
had run away and was not going to fulfil bis promise, 
so to make sure, he crept softly up to the temple and 
peeped through the cracks in the door. To his great 
delight he saw the carpenter quietly at work, so be 
retired at once. But Visvakarma had caught sight of 
him; and, angered at this breach of confidence, he left 
the work as it was, roughly hewn out, with only an 
indistinct indication of a human form And so the 
trunk of the tree remained much as it was in its onginal 
state, and just as it may be seen at the present day 

Indra-mena was vexed at this untoward occurence, 
but in spite of it the tree-trunk became his god, and 
he gave it his daughter in marriage, the wedding being 
celrarated with the utmost magnificence 

This, then, is the history of the foundation ot tnc 
aty of Purushottama, now called Jagannath, and oi 
the tree-trunk which is worshipped under the name 
of Jagannatha, or Lord of the Universe. 


APPENDIX VI 

When J’^den«tpTnira‘’mreSSd of eid.« 

convict him, the ^g^Joubtful cases being 

by ord^. judicial lystem. The principj 
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water, and by poison l. The following are the rules to 
be observed. The months of Cheitra, Vaisaka, and 
Margastra (April, May, and December) are the most 
favourable for ordeals, though that of the scales can 
take place at any time when there is not too much 
wind. The ordeal by fire should be practised during 
the rainy season, that by water in the hot weather and 
in autumn, that by poison in winter and in foggy 
weather. If careful attention is not paid to these points 
grave errors are liable to occur. An ordeal which took 
place at an unfavourable moment would be of no 
assistance in ascertaining the truth The accused who 
IS to be tried by orde^ prepares himself by fasting 
and ablutions He then goes to a Brahmin punfuta, 
explains the circumstances of the case, and receives his 
advice and instruction. After this he offers a sacrifice 
to all the Brahmins present, asks for their asvrvadam 
(blessing), and then speaks as follows. — 

‘Say that this day shall be a fortunate one for me, 
a day of virtue, a day on which it will be recognized 
that I am innocent of the crime of which I am accused, 
a day on which I shall receive many blessings ’ 

To this the Brahmins reply three times* — 

‘May this day be a fortunate one for thee, a day of 
3 day on which thy innocence will be proved, 
® on which thou salt receive many blessings.' 

This preliminary ceremony, which' is called the 
s^wassa, being ended, they offer homam in honour of 
the nine planets. The scales are then brought in. Over 
them IS a little white flag, and a stake is driven into 
the ground to support them. The purohtta presiding 


balahce’, Agm. 

an 'PO'*®"’. Kom, 'dnnking water in whrch 

an Idol has Iwn washed’, Tandvta. 'ejeciing ehewd nee grams', 

"wM of go'd out of heatSd^ oil', 

® P’ooghshare*, Dhanna dharma, drawing 

of Vinue and Vice oui of a veisd fiUed Zh 
^T^d m ^h!l« holy .basil is 
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over Ae ceremony takes a vessel containing water, rice, 
and flowers, and turning towards the east says — 
Glory to the three worlds^i ^ 

‘Goddess of Virtue, approach this place, come near, 
accompanied by the eight divme guardians of the eight 
corners of the world, and by the gods of wealth and 
of Winds. 


He offers puja to the goddess of Virtue; then turning 
successively to the eight principal points of the globe, 

ai6 S3yS*^“ 

To the east, ‘Glory to Indra>* (the king of the gods) 
To the south, ‘Glory to Yamat' (the Hindu Pluto) 
To the west, ‘Glory to Varuna'* (the Hindu Neptune) 
To the north ‘Glory to KuberaP (the Hindu Plutus) 
To the soutli-east, ‘Glory to Agnii’ (fire). 

To the south-west, ‘Glory to Nairuta'* (Ae Chief of 
the Devils), 

To the north-west, ‘Glory to Vayu*’ (the wind) 

To the north-cast, ‘Glory to Isana’’ (the Destroyer) 
He then offers puja to these eight deities He also 
offers It to the eight gods of wealth, to the twelve 
suns^, to the twelve Rudras, to the sixteen mothers, to 
Ganesha, and finally to the eight winds^. He offers to 
Virtue the lesser ^a, that is to say, sandalwood, flowers, 
incense, a lamp, and naveddya 
Then folloivs the komam The fire having been 
consecrated and punfied by the purohtta according to 
Vedic rites, and the gayairi mantmm having been rcated, 
they throw into the fire a hundred and eight, or 
twenty-eight, or at least eight pieces of the vdh tree, 
dipped in a mixture of butter and rice. At this juncture 


* The three worlds, called Uic tnloka when spoLen of collemwly. 
are SvmTpt, Bhu toha, and Patala — heaven, earth, and hell 

— Dubois r fcn 

2 Mura IS one of the most common names for the sun It b aM 
*c Persian name for this luminary, which peculiarity strikes me 

as noteworthy — Dubois . , 1 , r think 

S Amongst these winds there is one railed amma. which, I think. 

IS also worth notiang — Dubois 
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presents must be ^ven to the Brahmins. 

Then the accused, who must be fasting and be wearing 
very damp clothes, is placed on that side of the scale 
which is towards the west. They then put bricks and 
darbha grass on the other side until a perfectly just 
balance has been obtained The accused then leaves 
his scale and is sent to perform his ablutions without 
taking off his garments During this interval the purohtta 
writes m two lines of equal length, and each containing 
an equal number of letters, the mantram of which the 
follo\nng is a translation: — 

‘Sun, moon, wind, fire, Swarga, earth, water, idrtue, 
Yama, day, night, dusk, and dawn, you know this man’s 
deeds, and whether the accusation is true or false ’ 
He then specifies below the offence which the accused 
is supposed to have committed. This writing must not 
be in black ink; ink of some different colour must be 
used. 

The piTohita places the writing on the head of the 
accused, and addresses the scales in these words: ‘Scales, 
you know everything that is in the hearts of men; you 
know their vices and their virtues What escapes man’s 
perspicacity is not hidden from you. Behold a person 
who is accused of a crime of which he declares himself 
to be innocent, and who desires to prove his innocence 
to the public If he is not guilty, justice demands that 
you should pronounce in his favour.’ 

The duty of watching the movements of the scales 
must be left neither to a religious recluse, nor yet to 
a person of doubtful honesty. The former would be 
loo likely to be influenced by compassion, the latter 
would not scruple to trifle with his consaence A 
Brahmin of tried wisdom and virtue is therefore chosen 
to fill the office, and he in his turn makes this speech 
to the scales — 

Scales, the gods have appointed you to dispense 
justice to mankind and to reveal the truth. Shoiv it, 
therefoie, on this occasion; and if the man you are 
about to trj' is really guilty, do not allow him to preserve 
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his equilibrium, but make the weight of his sm turn 
the scale against him. 

The purontta then puts the accused again in the scales 
He chants five times a stanza suitable to the occasion 
If the scale on which the accused is standing forthwith 
drops, he is declaied innocent. If the scales remain 
equal, he is consideied to be partially guilty; and if 
the rope breaks, he is reckoned altogether ^ilty 

The ceremony, as usual, terminates with a distribution 
of presents to the assembled Brahmins. 

In the ordeal by fire they first of all draw eight 
circles on the ground, each sncteen fingers in diameter, 
leaving the same amount of space between each. Fire 
is the presiding genius of the first circle Vanina, the 
wind, Yama, Indra, Kubera, the moon, and Savitru 
preside over the seven others. 

These eight circles are arranged in two parallel lines 
A ninth, placed by itself, is dedicated to all the gods 
All the circles are purified by being smeared over mth 
cow-dung, on the top of which they scatter da^ha 
grass. They then offer in turn to the deity presiding 
over each circle 

Meanwhile the person about to undergo the ordea 
bathes without removing his clothing, and while suii 
quite wet places himself in the first circle ^the hne 
on the west side, his face towards the f 
dip his hands into wheat flour mixed with curdled 
milk, and cover them over with seven ’eaves 
asmtta tree, seven leaves of chont, and seven sta 

the himm. He mvoles *' ^ He 

Mie word! “ 

St” ” 
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follows — 

'Fire, you are the Four Vedas, and as such I offer 
you hmum. You are the countenance of all the gods, 
and you are also the countenance of all learned men. 
You take away all our sins, and that is why you are 
called pure and puri^ng. I am the greatest of sinners, 
but I have the happiness to see you. Purify me from 
all my sins, and if this man who is about to undergo 
this ordeal is really mnocent, refrain for his sake from 
making use of your natural power of burning, and do 
him no harm.’ 

He finishes his discourse by doing homage to the 
power which this element possesses of penetraung into 
the inmost recesses of the human heart and discovering 
the truth. Then he says — ‘Glory to the three worldsl’ 
and finally pronounces this evocation- ‘O fire, come 
neari come near and stay herel stay herel’ and he 
offers puja. The accused places himself in the first 
cirde, and the purohua, taking im the bar of hot iron 
with some tongs, says again- 'O fire, you know the 
secrets of men I Reveal the truth to us on this occasion!’ 
At me same moment he puts the red-hot iron on the 
hands of the accused, who then, still keeping hold of 
the iron, runs over all the circles, in such a manner 
as to place his feet alternately on all. Arrived at the 
eighth cirde he throws the iron into the ninth on to 
some straw, which should be set on fire by the contact 

In the case of the accused dropping the iron before 
he has covered the whole distance, the trial would have 
to begin over arain If, on an inspection of his hands, 

injured the skin, he is 
n^rr A" accident^ burn on any other 

part of his body would not count To make quite sure 

SnsihrSS J™" has produced no 

Srs^hlnS vigoroutly between 

his hands to separate the grains from the husk. 

are formalities for the ordeal by water 

re much the same as the preceding ones. For this 
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they draw a single circle in which they place flowers 
and incense A stake is also driven into a tank or a 
river where the current is not too strong. Near this 
stake the accused must place himself, the water being 
up to his waist. The purohita, vrith his face to the east, 
then speaks these words* — 

‘Water, you are the life of all that has life, you create 
and destroy at will; you purify everything, and we may 
always be sure to learn the truth when we take you 
for judge. Settle the doubtful question which now 
concerns us and tell us whether Ais man is guilty or 


not.’ 

Someone is then told to go a certain distance and 
to return. During the time so occupied the accused 
must immerse himself completely, holding on to the 
bottom of the stake fixed close to him If he raises 
his head above the water before the person returns, 
he is accounted guilty; if he comes up afterwards, he 

is declared innocent _ . j 

If both accuser and accused are condemned to 
undergo the ordeal, they must both go under the water 
at the same time, and he vdio first comes to the sur ac 

to breathe is considered guilty 
The ordeal by poison is preceded by all die usud 
ceremonies, A little powdered arsenic is mixed in some 
melted butter. The purohda then says 
•PoBon, you are i tannW rebstaare, a 

de«roy ihe gudty and Impure You 

^“S^d-Kof .Ta 

he may feci unwell, he survives for three days, 

o*=r 
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plunge his arm up to the elbow; that of the snake, 
which consists is shutting up some very poisonous snake 
in a basket, in which has been placed a nng or a piece 
of money which the accused must find and bring out 
with his eyes bandaged; if, in the former case, he is 
not scalded, and in the latter is not bitten, his innocence 
is completely proved. 
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322, 143. 220. 221, 320, 
404. 426, 671, 680. 729. 
Caspian Sea. IIS 
Caste, ad^-antages of. SO et 
seq ; annquitf and origin 
of, 16. 34, 48, ct seq ; 
attachment to, 45: customs. 


spedal, 17 et seq, 
distinguishing marls of. 25, 
di^'is’on and subdhision of, 
13 et seq . 53: e\pulpon 
from. 41 « seq ; marlj of, 
39, 23. 123. 131-32. 
psnalues, 33-6, 40, 3S" 
restoranon to. 45: sjstem 
IS, 16 « seq ; _ 
unpardonable s’ns, 47; 
■riolarion of, 319 et seq 
Cattle-hilKng. piejudjce_ 
agaiust. 97 n., 21 1 . 721. 
Caucasus, the, 313, 114, llo 
CauTCTT, the. 139, 220, 2/4, 
622, 674. 

Cautery Falls, 221. 

Cehbacj. dutiaie for. 231-- 
Cetemoaies aTegoncal 
meaning of. 233. 
Ce’erooniout tnsiis, 3/S 

C^n,^120. 485, 5^. 656, 
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Chairatenis, or emperois, 
788-9. 

Chaldeans, the, 46, 5! 
Champions, Mgr, xm. 
Chandas, 450 

Chandra-pusfalaiani, the, 139 
Ckandrcnam-yo^ 787, 789 
Chairalm sect, 438. 
Chatuianana, King, 808 
Chauia, or tonsnie oeremony, 
178-9 

Cherumars, the, 65 n 
Chess, the origin of, 739 
Chhaya, 252. ^ 

Chidi-mari, torture of, 676-7. 
Child marriages, 239 
Children, a Hindu's desire 
for, 670 et seq ; ceremonies 
concerning, 173 et seq ; 181. 
Child-widows. 399 
China, 31, 118, 351. 478. 

490 n 

Chinnctjapaiam. 148 
Chiuaiaia, 698. 

Cholia Biahnrins. 123. 

Chonata, 717. _ 

Chrisuan eta, 472, 4/3. 4/4. 
Christianitr in India, xxvi et 
seq. 11.' 331-3, 606, 683. 

689^0; Brahmin attitode 
towards, 332, 338 et • 
effea on marriage of. 238; 
former ascendeni^ of, 33H, 
Hindu olgecrions to, 235; 
its retarded progress. 340 
Cfaronolog}, Hindu, 469 et 


dJers, or leaiher-woriers, 
I, 28, 34. 6S, 132. 1*5 

aanis. or atohouses. 266 

sent, St., 627. 

Bie, influence of. 3i» 
hing, Hindu, 363 
ids. four pnnapal, 
lin China, US _ 
ludoux. Pfire, tu 
nbaiore, 103, 221. 



Cole, Hon Arthur Henry, 7 
Colebrooke, H T , vu 463 n 
Colendge, ST, xxi 
Columella, 722 n 
Combaconum, 220 
Condolence, mode of 
offering, 371, 374 
Conjeevaram, 35, 139 
Coorg, 359 
Corea, 118 

Cotton industry, 89'90, 107 
Covb-killing, Hindu horror of, 
216-7, 800 

Cow-worship, 649, 778 
Criminal jurisprudence, 743 
ct seq , tnbes, 73 et seq 
Crows, superstition as to, 550 
Curtius, Quintus, 485, 772 n 
Curzon, Lord, vi 
Cycles, Hindu and Chinese, 
473 

Oakshtna (fee), 145 
Dalai-Lama, 672. 
Danang-girls, see Temple 
Dandaka-aranya, 139 
Dandamis, 586 
Darbha grass, in ceremonial 
use. 189, 245, 246. 254, 
258-9, 293 544, 546, 550. 
556. 578-9. 736-7. 796, 

805, 816 
Darshana, 718 
Dasa-avalara, 451 
Dasa-dana, 551. 556, 557, 

559. 561 

Dasara, feast of, 654-5, 703 n 
Dasaiadha, King of A>odh>a, 
619 

Dasailia, King of M.idtira, 

156 

Dasaiis, 120 
Dasaius, 681 
Datid, 606 

ncad, bath of the, 550, 552, 
defilement b\ tbc 201 
food for tlie, 552-3. 
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mourning for the 395 et 
seq 

Death, ceremonies after, 544 
et seq , 552 et seq , 
unlucky days for, 564 
Debt, 92 et seq , 742-3, 
imprisonment for, 752 
Deccan, the, 16 
Deepavali feast, 645 
Defilements and purifications, 
200 et seq , 210 et seq , 

219 et seq 

Deities, pnnapal, 616 et seq 
Delno, Disgutsiltones Maetcae, 
436 

Demons and devil-worship, 
728-9 

Deucalion, 474 
Deiissen, Professor, 455 n 
Devaki, 305, 707 
Devendra, 190, 248, 568, 

619, 715, 782 
Dhanur-Veda, 266 
Dharampun, 321 
Dha-am-SaslTas, 139, 265, 741 
Diksha, or initiation, 116, 

132. 788 

Dihpa, King of, 567 
Dindime, 586 
Diodorus, 218 
Diogenes, 587 
Diiination, 431 
Divotce, 238 
Diiuligai. feast of, 94 
Dombcis of Dombarus, 83 
Domestic animals, privations 
of, 96-7 

Domestic quarrels, 382 
Domestic service, 57 ct seq 
Diaridian country, 16, 164 
Oiavtoni-Pogo, 787. 789 
Dnnking, rules as to, 206. 

211 

Dnshii-dosba, or eiil eie, 257 
Dnnds, the. 570, 665 
Dubois. Abb6 J A , life of. 

'in'c, \-K\v, as a Guru, 

228, Ins chief work, Hindu 
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viv-xicx. iranilaiion of ihe 
Panriiti-Mntrn. vn, xxx, 

/ rtUrs on thr Stair of 
Chrt’hamly iq fndia, XXMI ct 
<itq , 34 1 n 
Du Kaftfc. 472 
Durga, 712, 711 
Ditrganis, or foniie«cs 77 f 
Dwja, ‘luirc-iiorn.’ 1 10, J90 
DK'ati.i (ttkofolrl) sect, 154 cl 
%q , 4C1 
Uvvaraia, 709 

Lanii, the deidralion of, 621 

Cl «tq 

l,ari>icii\tarc vessels, 208 
K 4 IU India Comp in), mii, x\i 
ct seq, xxMii 

Eating, care in, 206 ct seq , 
gliiiony in, 107-9, nilcs 
.'ilioui. 207-8, 212 Cl seq, 
276 Cl seq , 632-4 
Educational systems, Hindu, 
425-7 

Fg>’pi and the Lg>piians, 34, 
37, 46, 52, 113, 217-8, 

226, 478, 570, 631, 655, 
657, 693 n , 714, 724, 727 
n . 732 

Eka-dasi ceremony, 794 et seq 
Elements, viorship of tiic, 

621 Cl seq 

£lepli.inls in ivar, 760 ct seq 
Elijah, 607, 608 
Elisha, 593 n 
Elphinstonc, M , 776 n 
Enccladus, 618 
Enchantments, 436 
Epics, Hindu, 402, 758-9 
Epistolary style of the Hindu, 
474 Cl seq 
Erskinc, Mr W , xvi 
Essens, ihc, 570 
Enqueue, Hindu rules of 368 
cl seq 

Europeans, as administrators 
in India, 3, 108-9, 328, 


Hindu contempt for, xxiv, 
45, 216, 219 227, 270 n , 
309, 311, 339 ct seq, 690. 
793, judicial system of 
749-50, 755, military 
sacncc of, 658, 666 , 669 ct 
seq , superior physique of, 
362 

Eiil eye, influence of the, 

169, 251 

Fill spints, arorship of, 728-9 

Tables, Hindu, 489 et seq 
Pactions, Right-hand and 
Left-hand, 25 ct seq , 67, 
173 n 

Fakirs, 132, 197 
Tamil) counals, 422-3 
Tasting and fast-days, 303 ct 
seq , 594-5, 800 
Tate, Hindu conception of, 
694-5 

Tcasis, religious, 312 ct seq , 
641 ct seq 

Tcmalcs, excess of, 234 ct seq 
Tig-tree, the sacred, 275, 

737-8 

Fire deification of, 621 ei 
seq, ordeal by, 813-16 
Tire-bath, the, 676 
Fish-norship, 726 
Flattery, Hindu lose of, 190, 
477-8 

Flood, the, allusions to, 112, 

114 115, 214, 225, 226, 

600, 606, Hindu traditions 
as to, 52, 110, 284-5. 470 
ct seq , 480, 569 
Food, forbidden of articles 
of, 318-9, 632r jungle 
products as 91-2, 
moderation in eating, 

769-70, over-eating, 309, 
prejudice against animal, 

215 ct seq. 633-41, rules 
about eating, 208, 212 et 
SCO. 277 et seq 
Fortifications, Hindu, 77 J 



Fort St George, xn, xvi, xviii, 

XXI 

Four Deaf Men, story of, 508 
et seq 

Four Foolish Brahmins, story 
of, 512 et seq 
Funeral ceremonies, 544 et 
seq , 552 et seq . 608 et seq 

Gandharvas, 717 

Ganesa, the god of obstacles. 

182, 714, 715, 718. 814 
Ganges, the, 118, 120, 132, 
139. 155, 220, 226, 273, 
274, 400, 401 n . 420. 459, 
550, 564, 565 n , 567, 588, 
618 n . 622, 625. 698, 706, 
719, 785 
Garga, 155 

Garuda, or kite, worship of 
the. 149, 282, 618, 698, 
722-3, 794 
Ganida-basavis, 149 
Gaun, feast of, 642 
Gautama, 110, 114, 459, 700 
Gauiama-asararaa, 139 
Gayatn prayer, the, 157-8, 

228 et seq , 299, 698 
Gerbillon, Father, 672 
Gentlefolk, Hindu, 101-2 
Ghauts, ■Western, 85 
Ghebrcs, the, 569 
Giants, Hindu, 583-4 
Gluttony, Biahmm, 307-8 
Goch-aranya, 139 
God, Christian idea of, 

687-8, Hindu ideas of 335 
Cl seq. 453, 607, 689, 781, 
name Christian name for, 
228 

Godaian, the, 139, 220, 226 
274 

Goddesses, principal Hindu, 
233 

Gods, irrctcrencc for the, 

334 et seq , pnnapal 
Hindu. 692 et seq 
Gokamam, 139 
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GoUavarus, or shepherds, 23, 
42, 53, 79 
Goshais, 135, 681 
Govmda, 267 n , 313 
Grahastha, the, 170, 180, 267 
et seq , 304, 592 
Grand liuna the, 118 
Greece, anaent, 655, 759, 

772 n , 791 n , deities of, 
618, 619, 716, fables of, 

490 n ; Its indebtedness to 
the Hindus, 568-9, 
mythology of, 619, oracles 
of 667, philosophy of 569, 
574, 593 n , 626, 627, 634, 
696 

Greeung, modes of, 368 et 
seq 

Gujarat, 330 
Gumatu, 792 
Gundick, the, 733 n 
Guru-dakshina. the, 146 
Gurus, or priests, 131, 132, 

138 et seq , blessings and 
curses of 140-1, illiat 
connexions, 146, 
magnificence of 144, 
pastoral visits 145, temporal 
and spiritual powers, 140 
et seq 

Guy of Arezzo, 666 
Gymnosophists, 463 n , 481, 
566, 569, 586. 632 
Gypsies, 74 

Hanumana, or Hanumanta 
(monkey), reverence paid 
to. 126, 135, 306, 656, 

698, 701, 705, 720-1 
Hara(Siva}, 13 
Han(Vishnu), 267 n 
Han-smama ceremony. 267. 

280. 696 ^ 

Havelock, Sir Arthur, 423 n 
Heavens, the Hindu, 640, 

716 et seq 
Hercules, 112, 115 
Hermitages, or mutts, 148 
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Herodoius, 490 n., 674 
Hill tnbes, 83 et $eq 
Hindus, the, anaent history 
of, 3, caste system, 15-53, 
conservatism of, 107, 
customs, ongin of, 225, 
227, fables, 488-508, {^sts, 
641-52, funeral customs, 
544-65, 608-11, gods, 
692-719, learning of, 
425-43, marriage customs, 
17, 18, 20 et seq, 37, 44 
51, 231-65, mental 
charaaenstics, 363, moral 
diaractenstics, 346, outward 
appearance, 358, 
philosophy, 452-69, poeUY 
of, 443-453, poverty, 

89-109, privileges, 28, 
religion, 12, 24, 117. 613, 
739, sects, 25, 124-38, 458, 
vices, 346-57, wealthy 
classes, 100-1, See also India. 
Hirannia-Kashiapa, 136 
Hirannya, 694 
Hirannyaksha'. 163 
ffutoire Gittirale de Tous les 
Peoples, 426 
Hitopadesa, 490 n 
Mobbala, 121. 

Homam, or sacnflce to Ere, 
176, 189, 191, 193, 197, 

249, 254-57. 280, 546, 659, 
575, 577, 588, 593, 608, 

622, 814, 816 
Hook-swinging, 676 
Horace, 439, 451 
Horoscopes, 177, 428 
Horse, sacnEce of the, 581 et 
seq 

Horses, Indian, 762 
Houses, Hindu style of, 366 
Human sacnEccs, 729-33 
Husbands, deference towards, 
383, 389 et seq 
Hygiene, Brahmin rules of 
268 et seq 


Idols and idol-worship, 616-7 
620, 642, 647-50, K3 et ' 
seq , 667 et seq , 793 
Immortality, Hindu belief m, 
551 


Implements and tools. 

worship of, 642 
^"733”*^ objects, worship of, 

Incanutions, 436 
India, arts and manufactures 
of. 37 et seq , 89-90, 
government of, see Bntish 
dominion, houses, style of, 
366, justice, administration 
of, 740-56, languages of, 
478, 482 et seq , military 
system, former, 7S6-76j 
poverty of, 7, wealth, false 
ideas of its, 89 et seq Set 
also Hindus 

Indian Mtrror, The, 576 n 
Indian Penal Code, 746 n 
Indra, or Oevendra, 249, 

253, 274, SOI, 409, 543, 

581, 605, 627, 698, 715-9, 

814, 816 

Indra-mena, 805 et seq 
Indra-pitrana, 627 
Indra-pushkaram, die, 139 
Indus, the, 139, 220, 226, 

274, 565, 781, 784 
Infanticide, 565, 684 
Inheritance, rules of, 415 et 
seq 

Inscnptions, anaent, 487 
Interraarnage, 21 et seq 
Intoxicants, use of, 20. 211-2, 
316-8, 324, 589, 718, 730, 

770 

Irulers, the, 85, 730 
Isaac, 606 

Isana, 274, 716, 814 
Ishta devata (tutelary deity), 
inauguration of the, 184 
Isliwaia, 710 

Israelites, the, 218, 224, 352. 

653 



1 


Jacob, 224, 240 
Jagannath, 618, temple of, 
333, 589, 679, 681, 805 et 
«eq 

Jagat-triya, 782, 783 
Jaunini, 194 
Jama, 776 

Jatna-bassani sea, 780. 

Jams, the, differences with 
the Brahmms, 14, 24. IIS 
et seq , 468, 776 et seq ; 
food of, 791; idols of 793; 
learning of 787 et seq , 
mark, worn by, 25, 191, 
religious system and 
observances of, 303, 613, 
781 et seq, mies of 
condua, 790 et seq ; sects 
of, 780. temples of, 792-3 
Jamadagni, 110 
Jambu-Dwipa, 163, 706, 785, 
786, 788, 800 
Jambu-vnibha, 163 
Janaka, King, 700, 704. 
Jangaraas, the, 131, 135, 137, 
145, 148, 149, 681 
Japan, 118, 351. 

Japheth, supposed Hindu 
descent from, 113. 114, 

IIS, 560 

Jata-karma ceremony, 174-5 
Jetli caste, 644 
Jewellery and ornaments, 375 
et seq 

Jei^s, the, 239 n , 240 n . 

254 n. 312 n, 360 n. 

473. 593 n 
Jina, 777 n 
Jnatma, 309, 460 
Joel, Rabbi, 490 n 
Jogis, the, 137. 

John de Meurs, 666 
John of Capua, 490 n. 

John the Baptist, 607-8. 
Johnson, Professor F 490 n. 
Jones. Sir William, vii, vm. 
490 n 

Joshua, 583, 636 
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Jugglers and quacks, 81 et 
seq. 

Jumna, the, 139, 274, 685. 
Jungknagatta, 674. 

Jungle dwellers, 84 et seq , 

180, 565 et seq 
Juno, 618, 619. 

Jupiter, 617, 618, 619 
Jupiter the planet. 267, 428. 
430. 

Justice, British administratton 
of, 750 el seq.; Hmdu 
administration of, 740 ct 
seq 

Justin, St., 627 
Jwala (Siva), 526 
Jyoltska-saslTxim, 139. 

Kadrupala, 282. 
Kadu-kurumbars, the, 84-5. 
Kadurgita. 718 
Kaempfer, 352. 

Kaikeya, 700. 

Kailasa (Satva's paradise), 222, 
603, 640. 712. 713, 717, 

VIS. 782, 802, 803 
Kalahastt, 139 
Kalavati, Princess, 156. 

Kali. 438. 732. 
feli-purono, 157, 165, 732. 
Kaliya, the serpent, 710. 
Kah-yuga era, 157, 163. 392 
_ 469 et seq , 639, 698, 699 
Kalki avatar, or horse 
incarnation, 697, 699 
Kalla bantrus, or thieves, 75-6 
^Ipa-tree, 717. 

Kamadhenu, the cow, 717. 
Kamsa, Kmg, 707-8 
Kamtchatka, 118. 

Kanaras, the, 12. 

I^ndalas, the, 137 
Kamia-dana ccremoiv, 251 
235 

Kankana ceremony. 230, 239 
l^nojU the, 76 
Kapalika sect. 458 
Kapahni. 282 
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Kapila, the teaching of, 462 
et seq 

Kapila-Muni, 698 
Kara-madat, 674 
Karamm-yega, 787, 790 
Kakrelaks, 359 
Karma-Veda, 196 
Karona, the, 719 
Kartika, 698, 718 
Kashmir, 217 n 
Kashtachenda Swcumbara 
sect, 780 
Kasi, 250, 413 
Kasyapa, 110, 282. 291, 716 
Kavuina-lakem, 139 
Kedaram, 139 
Kesava, 267 n 
Ketnka, 282 
Kctu, 267 
Khumbakama, 280 
'Kinnahra,' the, 73 
Kircher, A , vit 
Kisuia, the, 11, 136, 137, 139 
Kitokt, 699 

Komatty (Vaisya) caste, 408 
Konkanis, the, 12, 122 
Kousalya, 700 

Knshna, 252, 292, 306, 452, 
697, 706-10, 788 n , 794, 
810, 811 

Knshna-paksha, 164 
Knshna Roya, King, 525 et 


seq 

Krupachana, 30 
Kshatnyas, or Rajahs, one of 
the four main castes. 


15-16, 23, 779, 788, 
funeral ceremonies of, 566, 
mark worn by, 25, 191, 
192, mamage among, 
264-5, military dunes 
prescnbed for, 15, 52, 266, 
756, ongin of, 52, 694, 
reliffious obligations, 192, 
303, sacnfices of, 732, 733 
Kshetraja, 282 
Kubera, 274, 543, 698, 716, 


814, 816 


Kudimis, the, 84 n 
Kudlugondur, 147 
Kullars (robbercaste), 18 
Kumara, 717 
Kumbokanam, 681 
Kuruvers or Kunimanis, the, 
73 et seq 

Kurgas or Kudagas, 12 
Kurma-avatar, 697 
Kunibas, the, 53 

La Fontaine, 507 
Lakshmana, 701, 703-4 
Lakshmi, 233, 253, 391, 438, 
618-19, 719, 81 1 
Lakshminarayana, 463 n 
La Loub^, 118 
Lambadis, or pillagers, 76 et 
seq, 768 

Lam^, feast of, 645 
Languages, Htndu, 482 et seq 
Lankah (Cylon), 701 et seq 
iaos, 118 
Launay, M , xiv 
Law, administration of, 740 
et seq 

Lazarus, 686 

Learning, Hindu, 425 et seq 
Leather, Htndu repugnance 
to, 205 
Lethe, 637 

Letter-wnting, Huidu, 474 et 
seq 

Lmga-basavis, 14a 
Lingadans, sect of, 124 
Lingam, the, 125, 131-33, 

J36, 608, 610. 642, 656, 
711-4, 778, 802, 803 
Ltnga-pttrana, 711 
Lingayats, the, religious 
customs and tenets of, 21, 
127. 130-32, 203. 215, 218, 
653, 642, 722 
Ltngis, 463 n 

Litigauon, Hindu propensity 
for, 751 

Lizard omen, 244 
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Logan, W , Manual of Malabar, 
18 n , 65 n 

Logic, study of, 459, 461 
Lokayatha Sastra sect and 
doctnne, 468 
Longinus, 450 
Louis XI, 688 n 
Low castes, contempt for, 53 
et seq 

Lycurgus, 115, 426, 481, 569 


Mackintosh, Sir James, xvi 
Madhya-loica, or middle 
world, 783-5 

Madhya-Vandana, the, 292 
Madras, xiii, 423 n , 676 n 
Madias Government, xvi et 


seq 

Madura, 17, 67, 339, 676 n , 
681 


Magic, Hindu, 431 et seq 
Magic syllables, 161, 438 
Magiaans, powers attnbuted 
to, 431, 435, 771, rivalry 
amongst, 442, stock-in-trade 
of, 439, 731 
Magog, 114, 115 
Mahabharata, 2, 407 
Maha-damai-pravai, 782 
Maha-deva, 710 
Maha-gurus, 140 
Maha-loka, 292 
Maha-makham festival, 222 
Mahameru, Mount, 163, 716, 


Maha-navami festival, 643-4 
Mahanuvu, 52, 53 n 
Maha-sankranti feast, 645 et 
seq 

Mahomedans, conduct in 
public, 87, dress, mode of 
365, 385 , Hindu altitude 
towards, 34, military servii 
ol. 665-6, 668-9, 771, 
P™sel>irting cffBrts of, xii 
690. rule, effects of their, 
211. 219, 401, 732, 744, 
salutations of, 368, 


superstitious practices of, 
455, 644, tyrannical 
methods of, 199, 327, 338, 
342, 667, 746, 747; vices 
of. 351, 352, 768 
Mahrattas, the, evil 
propensities of. 77, military 
prowess of, 757, 665-6, 770 
Malabar, 14, 18 n . 63 et 
seq , 84. 86, 359, 365, 385, 
729, 793 

Malacca Straits, 118 
Malai-Kondigarus, the, 86 
Malcolm, Sir John, 750 n 
Maleyur, 780 
Mandakim, the, 717 
Mandara, Mount, 113, 736 
Mandra, 618 

Mangalashta ceremony, 252, 
255 

Mantapam, the, 259 
Mamiadans, 160 
Mantiams, or prayers, 
committed to memory, 192, 
efficacy of, 155 et seq , 

223, 282, 637, funeral, 

545, 548-50, 554, 559. 561, 
initiatory, 132, 593-4; 
magical. 376, 436, 439, of 
midwives, 159, of 
physicians, 158, of 
sorcerers, 159, peculiar to 
each sect, 137, propitiatory, 
150, sacnficial, 579, to 
vanous deities, 282 et seq 
Manu. 163, 198 n . 470, 549 
n 

Manu, Laws of. 566 n , 599 n 
Manufacturers 37 el seq , 

70, effects of machinery 
on. 106-7 
MatmSastras, 741 
Manusenpts, Hindu, 487 
Marana Devi, 438 
Marav,! country, 18 
Margasirsha, 698 
M.in-amma. 658, 675-8 
Matkandcy.i, 808, 809 
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unUf 

Marnage ceremonies, 245 et 
seq , child, 23Q, 
consummation of, 261, 381, 
danang girls at, 662, 
expenses, 241, 245, 260, 
feasts, 255, et seq , games, 
259, importance of, 231, 
indissolubility of, 238, 
intermarriage, 21 et seq , 
37, 51, mon^s chosen for, 
241, of trees, 739, 
preliminaries of, 240 et 
seq , procession, 260, 
revolting customs, 17, 18, 
ntes, 245 et seq , vow (the 
Arundhati), 260, widow 
remarriage, 25, 44, withm 
the gotram, 23 
Mars, the planet, 267, 429, 
430 

Materialistic philosophy, 464 
Mathura (Muttra), 706 
Matsya-avatar, 481, 697 
Mattas or Mattancharas, the. 


137 

Maya, or illusion, 454 et seq , 
460 et seq , 466, 585 
Meditation, the practice of, 
161 et seq , 588, 598 et 
seq, 606 et seq 
Melkota, temple of, 659 
Mfonoores del' Acadimedes 
Sciences, 426 

Mercury, the planet, 267, 

428, 430 

Meru, Mount (Great Meru), 


113, 698 

Metempsychosis, 628 et seq , 
634-6, 782 
Midwives, 160 
Military system of the 
Hindus, 755 et seq 
Milk as a beverage, 211 
Mill, James. 

Mimamsa philosophy, 459, 


463 

Mmatnsit-saslrain, 


139 


Miracles, 670 

Missionary labours in J^ndia, 
xxvii et seq , 339 et seq , 
See also Christianity 
Mitia, 293, 814 
Moabites, 714 
Moguls, 484, 761, 763 
Mogur, temple at, 673 
Mohini, 736 ' 

Moksha, or supreme 
blessedness, 780, 788 
Moksha-sadhaka, 587-88, 608 
Money-lenders, 742, 753 
Monier-Williams, Sir M , 216 
n , 549 n , 613 n , 693 n 
Monkey worship, 126, 135, 
306, 656, 698, 702, 704, 
720-1 

Montesquieu, 215 n , 233 n , 
651, 690, 692 
Moochis, or tanners, 70 
Moral stanzas, 535-44 
Morning ablutions, 269 et 
seq , prayers, 267, 283 et 
seq 

Morsa-Olvkala-Makkalu, the, 

18 

Moses, 34, 51, 52, 202 n, 
224, 225, 434 n , 471, 474, 
594 n , 606 
Mottet, M , XIV 
Mourners, hired, 397 
Mourning for the dead, 546 
et seq . 552 et seq 
Mudu-dorai, 674 
Muhurta ceremony, 250 
Muir, Dr , Old Sanskni Texts, 

49 n , 

Mailer, Professor Max, 14 n , 
114 n. 455 n, 750 n 
Munisawmy Iyer, C V , xxx 
Music, Hindu, 69, 664 et 
seq , 675 et seq , 798 
Musical instrumerts, 69-7W, 
561. 664, 666. 798 
Mutiny, the, xxvi 
Mutiadars, the, 100 
Mutis, or hermitages, i'll 
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M}litta, 674 

Mysore, xii, xxix, 6, 16, 18, 
19, 21, 47, 57, 76, 79, 105, 
121, 228, 435, 659, 672, 
674, 726, 730, 732, 780, 
792. 

Mythology, Hindu, 583-5, 616 
et seq 

Nagara-panchamt feast, 645 
Nairs or Naimars, 12, 17 
Nairuta, 814 

Nalang^ ceremony, 246, 258 
Nallans, the, 137 
Namadatis, sect of, 124, 132 
Namakal, 601 

Nama-karma ceremony, or 
name-giving, 175 
Namam, the, 122, 125, 140, 
377 

Namaskara, performance of, 
368, 735 

Nambudin, the, 17, 18 n 
Nanda, 292, 306, 706, 708 
Nandi, 718, 732, SOS' 
Nandikesuara, 281 
Nanjangud, temple at, 672, 
673 

Naiada, the Penitent, 277, 

607 

Naraka, or hell, 223, 619, 

628, 629, 637 et seq . 781, 
783, 788, 794, 795, 802 
Naia-medha sacnHce, 731 
Natasimha, 136 
Naraiimha-avatar, 697 
Narasimmqengar, V N , xxix 
Narayana, 223, 268 n , 616, 
625. 693, 734, 794, 796. 

809 

Natayana-asrama, 139 
^astifca sea and doanne, 468 
Natural objects, uorship of. 

*33 et seq 
^egapatam. 773 
Neimisha-aranya, 139 
Neiruta, 274. 716 
Nencddya, or Divine 


offenng, 166, 553, 579, 
609. 642, 803, 810 
Nepal, 733 n 
Neptune, 616, 617, 814 
Nerbudda the, 139, 274 
Nereids, 619 

New Year’s day, the Hindu, 
154, 641 

Nila, Mount, 805 
Nilagin-malai, 221 
Nile, the, 226, 693 n 
Ndgins, or Blue Mountains, 
221 n 

Ntrvani, or blessedness, state 
of, 788. 789-90, 792 
Niti-Sastras, 741 ' 

Niti Slokas, or moral stanzas, 
535 et seq 

Ntlya-Karma, 181, 266, 302 
Noah, 112, 115, 225, 470-2 
Nobdi. Roberto de’, vii, 339 
Nomad tribes, 73 et seq , 
camps of, 80, self 
government, 81 
Nuijehan, Emperor, 507 
Nyaya philosophy, 459 

Oath, statements on, 749 
Obscene ntes, 323 et seq 
Ogyges, 474 

Oil, hygienic use of, 305 
Opium, use of, 20. 324 
Ordeal, tnal by, 748-9, 813 
et seq 

Orgies, religious, 319 et seq , 
674 

Ongen, 632 n 
Onssa, 805. 

Ornamental marks, 376 
Ornaments, 363. 373 et seq , 
387 

Osins, 112 

Ouicastes, see Panahs 
Olid. 440 n , 636 n . 720 n. 

Padakanikai, 146 
Padma-fiurana, 388, 567, 607, 
638 
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Poetry, Hindu, 443 et seq , 
different kinds of, 444 et 
seq , epics 2, 452, feet in 
verse, 447, long and short 
quantities, 445. metres, 

442, richness of metaphors, 
450, superstition in 446-7, 
taste and style, 450, 451, 
verses, 449-50 
Poison, ordeal by, 813, 818 
Pohgats, or chiefs, 767 
Polygamy, 233, 237, 416 
Pompilius, Numa, 35 
Pondicherry, 340 
Pondicherry Misson, xra 
Pongul feast, the, 645 et seq 
Pons, Father, 302, 426 
Poothana, 710 

Populauon, increase of, 105 
Porphyry, 627, 634 
Potters, 70 

Poverty, Hindu, 8, 89 et seq 
causes of, 105 etseq 
Piadyumna, 719 
Prahfada, the, 136, 698 
Pranava, the, 602, 608 
Ptasadam, the, 140, 144, 148 
Pralhamam-joga, 787, 788 
Prayers, see Mantiams. 
Predcsunation, 543, 694-5 
Predictions, 431 
Pregnancy, behaviour during, 
382, 392 

Preu-Vahana, 282 
^e. Spiritual, 343, 586 
^csts, 659, see also Gurus 
Pnestesses, 149 
Processions, religious, 676, 
684-3 


^metheus. 114-5 
Property, division of, 421 
legal possession of 
It, *“«ession to, 417, 
421 et seq 

Propnety, outward, 353 
Jroserpine, 617 
Prostitution, 344, 350 , 352 

SW. 661 et seq 


Public buildings, 367, feasts, 
312 et seq 
Pudupettah, 408 
Puja, or sacnfice, 165 et seq , 
183, 188, 189, 245, 246, 
250, 256, 262, 276, 277, 
281, 300, 306, 553, 557, 
593, 642, 660, 713, 734, 
797, 814, 816 
Puliahs, the, 67-8 
Puloma, 682 

Puniaha-vachana ceremony, 
170, 556 

Punishments for crimes, 321, 
744 et seq 

Puranas, the, 48 n , 121, 140, 
221, 445, 614, 615, 706, 
777, 787 

Pun the Jagannath temple at, 
589, 678, 80S et seq 
Punfication, external, 200 cl 
seq , 209 et seq , internal 
210 et seq , of places. 

173-4, of the rob, 219 et 
seq , 588 

Parohila-Asrama-Kaniui, 302 
Purohitas, or officiating 
pnests, 150 et seq 
Purushottaroa (}agannatb}, 
810, 812 

Pushkala, the cloud, 429 
Put (hell), 252 n , 549 n 
Putra, meaning of, 232 n 
Pythagoras, 426, 569, 593 n , 
628 n , 831 et seq 

Racine, 739 n 

Raghavaiengar, Hon. Dewan 
Bahadur S Snnhasa, xxiii, 
94 n 

Rahu, 267 
Raivata, 163 
Rajahs, see Kshatnyas 
Rajputana, 685 
Rajputs, 737 

Ram. sacnfice of the, 576 ct 
seq . 643, 779 
Ram Mohun Roy, ix 
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Rama, 262, 304, 438. 452, 
583, 686, 697, 699-706. 
720, 772. 773, 792 n 
Rama-avatar, 697 
Ramanjogis, the, 125 
Ramayana, 2, 452, 699. 704 
n , 720, 773 

Rameswaram, 139, temple of, 
333, 681 

Ramojus, the, 137 
Ranade, Mr Justice, ii 
Ravana, 583, 686, 694, 701, 
703 

Rechabites, the, 570 
Recluse, the Vanaprastha, 565 
et seq 

Reincarnation, 224. 

Religion and polity, Hindu, 
649 et seq, 686 
Religious beliefs, incoherent, 
687, tolerance, 333 et seq 
Retna-pravai the, 783 
Rice, L , Mysore and Cooig-, 22 
n 

Rig-Veda, 120, 194, 603 
Rishis, the seven, 110, 470, 
620 See also Penitents 
Robber castes, 18, 73 et seq 
Rogers, Abraham, 623 
Rohini, 252, 306 
Roman Catholiasm in India, 
xxvii et seq 

Romans, the, 644, 721, 772 
n , 791 n , caste divisions 
of, 35. deities of. 617, 618, 
645, philosophy of, 696 
Roth, H , vii 

Rudra, 190, 248. 249, 274, 
291, 300. 618, 710 
Rudrafcshas, 132 
Rudra, the twdve, 814 
Rukmani, 252, 306, 708 


Sabines, the, 35 

Sacred animals, 216, 217, 
objects in nature, 222, 
rivers and tanks, 221 
Sacred Boola qf the East, 7^2 n 


SacnHces. Brahmin, 575 et 
seq 

Sadasiia, 710 
Sagam, 472 
Sagana, 439 
Saiva sect, 458, 463 n , 
doctrines held by, 460 
Sakka-Veda, 195 
Sakta sect, 458, 463 
Sakti, 128 n . 324 


Sakti-puja, nte of, 128, 323 
et seq , 463 

Saktis, the four. 464 et seq 
Salaam, the, 368 
Salagrama stone, ivorship of 
the, 733-4 

Saliva, the defilement of, 208 
Salivahana, 251, 472 
Saloka-punishas, or holy 
men. 781, 787-9 
Saltation Army, xiu 
Samaiadhanas, or public 
feasts, 312 et seq 
Sama-Veda. 120, 199. 299, 698 
Sama-kalpa ceremony, the, 

162 et seq , 182, 184, 186, 
246. 249. 251, 252. 273, 
546, 552. 556. 797 
Samson, 687 

Sandhya ceremony, 120, 304, 
622, 623. 651, 739, 796. 
etening, 296-300, morning, 
284-91, noon day, 292-7, 
rules to be observed. 


271-82, what the ceremony 
IS, 300, who may perform 
«• 

ankara Acharya, 460 
ankhya philosophy, 459, 461 
annyasi, or state of 
npnirenee. 170. 180, 590 et 


' " r 

Sannjast Nirtani, state oi, 

789-90 

Sannjasi Nirvams, 788 
Sannjasis, or penitents, !»«• 
590 et seq , eelibag oi> 
232, 570, 591, 595, 788, 
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duties, 597 et seq . funeral 
ceremonies, 608 et seq , 
initiation ceremonies, 593, 
marks worn 67 , 375, 
penances, 600 el seq ; rules 
to be observed, 594-6, vices 
of, SSI 

Sanskrit epics, 2, language, 
vii, 180, 195, 443, 484, 
poetry, 8 , 444, 507, 535, 
study of, VIII, IX, 195 
Santa, 282 

Santi-yoga ceremony, 277, 

605, 608, 797 
Sapta-kula-parvata, 254 
Sarasvati, the goddess, 233, 
252. 616, 694, 719 
Sarasvati, the sacred river, 

139, 274 

Sarovignaimurti, 312 n 
Sarveswara, 228 
Sashtanga salutation, 45-6, 
369, 648 

Sasu-vassa ceremony, 814. 
Sastras, 787 
Saunis, the, 137 
Sathalli, xiii, xxix 
Satin, 852 

Sattya-loka, or paradise of 
Brahma, 224, 280, 292, 

640, 716, 719, 782 
Saturn, 267. 429, 430, 618 
Satya Bhama, 306 
Savittu, tiie Sun. 158. 816, 
Seaanan squabbles, 135, 
subdivision, 137, toleration. 


Seeta, 583 

Self-tonure, 676 et seq 
Senaar, plains of, 227 
Seringapatam, xiii, 672, 732 
792. 793 

Sesba ceremony, the, 255. 
5«ostns, 112 

^en. Die mystic number, 
251. 430, 593-4 n 
oexcs, proponion of the, 23 
ct seq 


Shat Mata, or six sect’, 124, 
458. 

Shem, 115 
Sholigars, 730 
Siam, 118 

Siamese language, 488 
Siberia, 118 
Siculus, Diodorus, 590 
Siddha Vatu, 282 
Stmhasanas, 121, 142 
Sin, Hindu theory as to, 219 
et seq , the man of, 299, 
604-5, 794. 796, 
punfication from, 219-21, 
588 

Singen, 121 

Sms of former existences, 

224, remission of, 220, 
unpardonable, 222 
SiSSB, 

Siu. 252 

Siva, history and attributes 
of, 124, 132-5, 139, 143. 
149, 156, 160, 215, 222, 

225 n , 233, 252, 257, 

272-5, 282, 292, 298-302, 
305, 377, 437, 463 n , 465, 
540, 557, 564, 568, 585, 

594 n , 602-5, 610, 613-4, 
621, 623-6, 633, 638, 640, 
642, 646, 656, 680, 692-3, 
697. 699, 706-15, 718, 722, 
739 n , 782, 800-2 
Siva-bhaktas or Sivaites, 124-5 
Sivaites, division into sects, 

25, 131, 137, feast-days, 
305, 314, 642, 800-2, food 
and dnnk, 130, 132: 
funeral custom, 408, 
hermits, 611, origin of, 

136, priests, 131, 138 et 
seq, pncstesses, 149, 
religious observances, 21 , 
130, 148, 722, rules and 
regulations, ISO, sectanan 
squabbles, 134-5; kigns 
worn by, 132-3, 136, 
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worshippers of the bull, 21. 
722 


Siva-ratn, ro Siva's night, 
305, 642. 800-2 
Skandorpurana, 733 n., 800 
Skins of antelope and tiger, 
puniy of, 182 n 
Slavery amongst low castes, 
63 et seq 

Sleeping, faculty of, 98, rules 
as to, 281 

Slokas, or moral stanzas, 535 
et seq. 

Smartha Brahmins, 121, 142 
Snake-charmers, 82-3 
Snake-worship, 645, 726 
Socrates, 337, 491 n , 627, 
632. 

Soligurus, 85 
Solomon, 606 
Solon, 35 

Sorcerers, 159, 434, 771 
Soul, Hindu ideas as to the, 
457 et seq, pundcation of 
the, 219 et seq , 588, 597 
et seq , transmigiation of 
the, 628 et seq , 634-6, 782 
Spinoza, 462 

Sraddha sacrifice, 326, 549 n 
Sravana Belgola, temple at, 
792, 793 
Sravenur, 121 
Snngen, 139 
Snrangam, 139 
Sn-Vaishnavas, the, 142 
Starvation, borderland of, 96 
Sterculius, 645 
Stilus, use of the, 485 
Stoics, the, 570 
Strabo, 674 
Subadra, 810 

Subramaniah, temple at, 726 
Succession, niles regarding. 


417, 421 et seq 
Suddhodana, 465 
Sudras, one of the four mam 
castes, 15, 23, 35, 92. 301, 
364, 779, ablutions of, 30’S, 


abstinence from meat, 215, 
adoption, ceremony of, 

420, artisans, 16, 17, 35, 
Brahmin contempt for, 

151, 211, 631, 699, 
credulity of. 335, 
cultivators, 15, 16, 23, 94. 
domesuc regulations, 20. 
etiquettic, rules of, 212, 
373; feasts and fasts, 310, 
314 et seq , 800, funeral 
ceremonies, 408, 561 et 
seq, headmen of villages, 

98, 100, lower classes of, 

25. 26. 52 et seq , 215, 
marriage customs, 240, 260 
et seq , 316, 382, menials, 

15, 59-60, 69, nomads, 69, 
origm of, 52, penitents, 

611, poetry of, 444, 
sectarian divisions, 124, self 
torture by, 679, subcastes, 

16, 24, 26, 63, temple 
officers, 659, violation of 
caste, 320, 634, wealthy 
classes, 101-3, 132, 135, 
widows, 397 

Sugriva, 701 

Suicides, religious, 584, 685 
Sukalcrs, or pillagers, 76, 768 
Sukla-paksha, 164 
Sumantu, 193 

Superstition, effects of, 590, 
650-1, 727-8 
Suiabhi, 698 
Surakara, 282 
Sura-pana, 318 
Surpanakha, 699. 
Surya-pushkarani, the, 139 
Suttee, or widow-burning, ix, 
400 et seq, 684 
Svarochisha, 163 
Svayambhuva, 163 
Swagata, 797 

Swarga, or paradise of Inara, 
265, 289 292, 293, 296, 

605, 619, 628, 629. 640, 
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704, 716-8, 734, 735, 

781-4, 788, 81 1 

Tales, Hindu, 508 et seq 
Tall, or marnage-cord, 252, 
255, 398, 556 
Tamasa, 163 

Tamil country, 16, language, 
443, 533 ei seq, 561, 
poetry, 444 

Tanjore, 220, 318, 408, 681, 
773 

Tapasas, or penances, 605 
Tapo-loka, 292 
Tarkasastram, 139 
Tarpana ceremony, 300 
Tartars, the, 35, 773 
Tarturus, 619 

Tarta’ry, 114, 115, 118, 568 
Tattooing, 376 et seq , 386 
Tatuvadi Brahmins, 122, 137, 
143 

Tavernier, 672 

Teeth, rules for cleansing, 

272 

Telugu language, 443, 447, 
482 et seq , poetry, 444 
Telugus, the, 13-14 
Temple car festivals, 681-5, 
carvings, 658, danang-girls, 
168, 380, 649, 660 et seq , 
feasts, 641, 651, idols, 653, 
656 et seq , musiaans, 660, 
664, 798, offerings, 679, 
681, offiaals, 659, orgies, 
674, processions, 680, 
683-4, revenues, 666 et 
seq , Homen, 149, 660 et 
seq , i\orshippers, 667 et 
seq 

Temples, architeaural 
appearance of, 655, built 
on mountains, 654, 
ceremonies performed in 
660 et seq , dedicated to 
the elements, 624, famous, 
659, 668, 672, 673, 680-2, 
interior of, 656 et seq , 


numerous, 652, strangers 
excluded from, 341, 
structure of, 655 
Theodoret, St , 626 
Therapeutics, the, 670 
Thyestes, 632 
Tibet, 1 18, 490 n , 672 
Time, Jain succession and 
division of, 786-7 
Timpumma, 673-4 
Tippu Sultan, xin, 87, 435 
Titat, 459 

TtrthanaLaias, or saints, 787, 
788, 791 

Tirupati, residence of the 
high priest, 143, temple at, 
333, 668, 671, 680-1 
Tiruvalluvar, 311 
Titans, 610 

Tonsute ceremony, the, 178-9 
Toranams, or wreaths, 177 
Torture, of prisoners, 746-7, 
religious, 576 et seq 
Totiyars, the, 18 
Tournemine, 474 
Transmigration of the soul, 
628 et seq , 634-6, 782 
Tnmurti, or Hindu Trinity, 
118, 119, 275, 594 n , 613 
et seq, 621, 691, 692 
Trinity, the, Hindu 
knowledge of, 620 
Triple cord, the, 25, 192, 

310, investiture of, 180 et 
seq, 417, 418 n 
Tnlons, 616, 619 
Tulasi plant, worship of the, 
734-6 

Tulus, the, 12 
Tungabudra, the, 590 
Tutelary deities, invocation 
-if, 184 

Twice-born, the, 110, 191 

Ugadi, or New Year’s day, 
153, 641 

Ugrasena, King, 706, 708 
Undcan objects, 203 et seq 
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Upanayana, or triple cord 
ceremony, 180 ei seq , 192, 
417, 418 n 
Upanuhads, or Vedic 
commentaries, 195 
Upa-Veda, 195 
Uppareru, the, 23 
Urddliwn-Ioka, the, 782-3 
Usha, 719 

Usury, 93. 95, 743-4, 753 
Utkala-dc5.i, 805. 

Uir.iss.i Brahmins, 122 

Vacharad,!, 708 
Vaikuntha, or paradise of 
Vishnu, 222, 291, 040, 716, 
718-9, 782, 795, 808. 810, 
811 

Vaiscshka philosophy, 459 
Vaishnavas, sect of, 137*, I44, 
149, 458, 463 n , 576 
Vaishnava-tnamahis, sub-sect 
Of, 137 

isva-Bahu, 808 
aisyas (landholders and 
merchants), one of the 
four main castes, 15, 23, 
feast of, 192; funeral 
ceremony, 560, ongin of, 

52, 695, religious 
observances, 303, 
subdivision of, 16, triple 
cord worn by, 25, 191, 

192; wealthy classes of, 

101, 102, women, their 
lack of beauty, 23 
Valangai-Mougattar, 25 
Valluvas, ‘the Brahmins of 
the Fanahs,’ 68-9 
Valmiki, 704 n 
Vamacharts, 323 n 
Vamana, 697 
Vamana-asrama, 139 
Vamana-avaiar, 697 
Vanaprasthas, or 
jungle-dwellers, 170, 180, 

565 ct seq , 592, origin of, 
569, penances. 584 et seq , 


religious observances, 575 
et seq , rules, 570-1. 
sacndccs, 575 et seq , 
studies, 571, virtues, 575 
Varaha-avatar, 697 
Varuna, 190, 274, 291, 293, 
300. 581, 619, 733, 814, 
816 

VasishLi, 110, 252, 257, 388. 

392 n , 607, 704, 705 
Vasislit.i-asrama, 139 
Vasu-Dcva, 306, 560, 707 
Vasu-devatas, the nine, 788, 
789 

Vasuki, the snake, 818 
Vatu, 282 
Vayu, 274 

y<fdangttf, the six, 139 
Vedanta philosophy, 459 et 
seq , 780 
Vedanta-sara, 138 
Veda-Vyasa, 157, 306 
Vedas, or Sacred Books, 139, 

192, 291, 300, 434 n , 466, 
576 n, 577, 699, 711, 717, 
776 n , 777, 787, 816, 
antiquity of, 152, 194, 479; 
attnbuted to Brahma, 115, 

193, 480, Brahmin 
pnvileg;e of reading, 193, 
757, rommentanes on, 122, 
196, contents of, 194, 
division into four books, 
I20-I, 193-4, infallibility of, 
459, obscunty of, 121, 
study of, 194-5, 326, 719, 
teaching of, 194, 302, 434, 
462, 602 

Vegetarian diet, 213, 
forbidden articles, 214 
Veidikas, or learned men, 194 
Velayuda, 681 
Vemana, 219, 310 
Venkateswara, 672, 680-1 
Venus, the planet, 267, 291, 
300, 428 

Versifying, Hindu, 443 ct seq. 
Vibhisliana, 306, 703 ‘ 
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Vice, unnatural, 352 
Vidatta, 282 

Vigneshwara, 170, 174, 182, 
183, 244, 245, 249, 417, 

646, 656, 715 
Village headmen, 98-9, 
menials, 69 
Villages, plan of, 367 
Vma, die, 72 
Vinata, 282 
Vinayaka, 714 
Viraja, the, 719 
Virakias, the, 137 
Vira-seivas, the, 131, 137 
Virgil, 485, 594 n 
•Virgin, gift of the,’ 251 
Virgin widows, 399, 400 n 
Virtue, goddess of, 814, 816 
Vishnaviies the, 25, 124 et 
scq, 611, 625, ceremonies 
of, 148, 735 n , costume, 
125, festivals of, 304 n , 

314, initiatory ntcs, 132; 
intemperance of, 128, 
‘namam', wearers of the, 

122, 125, 133, 377, objects 
of veneration to, 127, 725, 
pccuhar custom of, 394, 
priests 142, 143. 148, 
pnestesses, 149, religious 
beggars, 126, religious 
squabbles, 135, sacrifice 
(pavadam") by, 127-8. 687; ’ 
scctanan toleration of. 133; 
stigma attached to, 136, 

137, sub-sects of. 137 
Vishnu, 'at stars' or 


.ij^rnauons of, 85, 126, 
*1®* 306. 480. 58! 

788, history and 
aunbutes of, 110, 115 , 
j3o'’;J29, 133-7, 142-3, 
149, 166, 190, 194, 222 
233, 248; 250, 252, 262! 
26 j n , 268. 272-5, 277. 

vSS’®' 290-2, 297, 
300, 305, 323. 372, 438, 
452. 465, 540. 585, 594 


602-6, 609, 614, 616-9, 
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